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The  First  Time  I  saw  Eer. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   advehtisembnt. 


I  HAD  what  I  may  call  no  end  of 
answers  to  my  advertisement, 
though  I  had  put  it  in  such  a  form 
as  I  hoped  would  attract  tho  select 
few. 

The  advertisement  was  for  partial 
board  and  lodging  in  a  respectable 
femily.  It  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  *  Tim&s* '  supplement, 
and  had  been  composed  regardless 
of  expense.  Smith  and  I  made  it 
out  together,  after  a  capital  dinner 
at  the  '  London ;'  and  as  Smith  is  a 
literary  man,  and  wi-ites  for  '  Punch,' 
you  may  be  sure  it  ?/;as  rather  out  of 
tho  common  run. 

Nevertheless,  on  that  memorable 
morning  I  found  no  less  than  twenty 
letters  on  my  breakfiEust-table ;  the 
next  post  brought  in  twenty  more, 
and  so  on  every  two  hours  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  I  was  offered 
the  best  accommodation,  the  most 
comfortable  of  homes,  the  most  ex- 
cellent cooking,  at  all  terms,  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
granmiar,  writing,  and  si)elling. 

One  lady,  who  lived  at  Hammer- 
smith (I  had  mentioned  the  locality 
required  as  within  ten  minutes' 
(kive  of  Regent  Street),  informed 
me  that  hers  might  truly  be  termed 
a  comfortable  home,  as  she  was 
blessed  with  six  daughters^  all  mu- 
sical. 

Another,  who  dated  her  note  from 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  described 
her  house  as  delightfully  situated, 
the  chamber  I  was  to  occupy  looking 
out  on  the  road,  where  the  'busses 
passed  every  minute,  making  it  look 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  In  a  post- 
script she  also  informed  me  that 
there  were  eggs  for  breakfiast  every 
morning.  Aiiother,  writing  in  a 
stiff  angular  hand,  promised  eveiy^ 
thing  I  required,  with  the  addition 
of  fjEuouly  prayers.  One  informed  me, 
as  a  kind  of  attractive  bait,  I  suppose, 
that  she  was  a  young  widow,  who, 
finding  '  the  solitude  of  home  irk- 
some, received  two  or  three  persons 
of  station  and  refinement' 

Smith  and  I  read  over  the  whole 
lot  very  attentively,  and,  as  Smith 
said,  it  was  as  good  as  a  sermon,  for 


it  showed  you  what  an  immense 
amount  of  lies  and  humbug,  ah !  and 
trouble,  too,  there  is  in  the  world. 
It  took  us  a  couple  of  hours  to  finish 
the  reading  of  them,  what  with  the 
jokes  and  witticisms  of  my  friend, 
and  the  more  sensible  remarks  of 
myself.  I  am  a  grave  man,  not 
much  given  to  laughter  or  fun,  but 
what  I  pride  myself  on  is  my  ex- 
quisite seaso  of  the  elegant  and 
beautiful.  I  hate  vulgarity ;  I  dread 
a  vulgar  man  or  woman  as  I  dread 
tho  devil.  I  could  not  live  near 
such  a  creature  if  my  life  depended 
on  it,  and,  to  confess  the  truth  (Smith 
calls  this  a  weakness),  it  was  on  that 
account  I  was  going  to  leave  my 
present  mode  of  life  as  a  bachelor  in 
lodgings  to  become  a  boarder  in  a 
'refin^  and  well-educated  family;' 
so  the  advertisement  ran. 

My  lodgings  were  all  I  could  wish, 
clean,  well  furnished,  in  a  respectable 
square,  and  Mrs.  Meggs  was  an  ex- 
cellent cook;  but  then  she  was  so 
decidedly  vulgar. 

She  would  come  into  my  room  in 
the  morning  to  know  if  I  intended 
dining  at  home,  and  what  I  would 
like  for  dinner,  with  her  immense 
form  enveloped  in  a  gown  made  of 
bed  curtains,  or  stuff  like  it ;  her  cap 
haJf  off,  her  red  hair  in  curl-papers, 
and  her  nose — well,  all  I  can  say  is, 
Mrs.  Meggs  did  Hke  gin— she  con- 
fessed to  it.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  vulgar  than  another,  it's 
certainly  gin.  She  would  rest  her 
hand  on  her  hips  and  salute  me  with 
'Good  morning.  Muster  Wist;  and 
what'll  you  please  to  want  to-day? 
Why  you've  not  eaten  your  heggs 
again!'  This  took  place  regularly 
every  morning,  as  ^Irs.  Meggs  in- 
sisted on  serving  me  with  eggs, 
which  I  can't  endure,  but  to  which, 
rather  than  have  a  conversation  with 
her  on  the  subject,  I  had  submitted 
to  for  long  monilis.  If  this  had 
been  all,  I  should  not  have  minded 
so  much,  but  Mrs.  Meggs  could  not, 
by  any  manner  of  means,  short  of 
actual  force,  be  induced  to  leave  the 
room  till  she  had  set  it  what  she 
called '  a  bit  comfortable/  and  during 


The  Advertisement. 
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ifaat  time  no  one  knows  what  I  en- 
'dined  from  that  woman's  Tulgarity. 
SabjectB  the  holiest,  the  most  sab- 
lime,  on  which  I  had  written  papers 
tiiat  had  drawn  tears  from  the 
coldest,  were  hashed,  mangled,  de- 
graded in  every  form  by  that  rolgar 
woman. 

Some  might  haye  called  her  a 
philosophy— her  yiews  of  life  were 
<3ertBinly  sharply  defined  and  ex- 
pressed— bnt  I  called  her  rolgar; 
she  heraelf  said,  '  I'm  no  green  nn, 
I  sine 

If  Mis.  Meggs  had  kept  her  tor- 
inres  for  my  private  moments,  I 
<xnild  liATe  borne  it,  bnt  she  had  no 
BBaaae  of  propriety.  At  no  time  was 
I  safe  from  that  dreadfid  woman*s 
introsion.  When  I  had  friends 
calling,  when  I  had  friends  dining, 
at  any  time,  or  nnder  any  dream- 
stances,  I  was  never  safe  from  Mrs. 
Meggs's  dreadfdl  jokes  and  dreadfal 


Sometimes  it  wonld  be  in  smiling, 
pleasant  manner  to  bring  np  the 
co^;  at  others  with  a  severe  look, 
to  know  if  any 'gent'  was  'hill,'  as 
Hie  bell  was  'ranged'  like  to  break  it, 
and  bring  the  honse  down.  And  once 
or  twice  it  was  after  Mrs.  Meggs  had 
been  to  call  on  her  friend  who  lived 
in  the  City  Bead  near  the '  Eagle.' 

AU  my  friends  knew  my  foible; 
and  the  compliments  I  received  on 
the  choice  of  my  landlady  were  in- 
cessant and  catting,  and  so  at  length 
I  inserted  the  advertisement 

Smith  and  I  carefrdly  set  aside  the 
WOTst  spelt  and  written,  and  in  the 
most  objectionable  loodities,  and 
then  getting  into  a  'Hansom,'  de- 
termined to  devote  a  few  hours  to 
answer  the  other  notes  in  person. 

We  went  first  to  the  'yoang 
widow.'  She  was  civil,  and  not  bad- 
looking,  bat  things  looked  what 
Smith  called  skimp;  so  after  ten 
minutes'  ccmversation,  in  which  I 
pn>m]8ed  to  take  her  obliging  ofl^ 
into  consideration,  we  took  our  leave. 
I  heard  her  say  to  Smith  in  the 
passage, '  I  have  taken  a  great  fimcy 
to  yoar  friend;  I  shoald  like  him 
very  moch  to  join  our  little  party.' 

Smith  said  it  was  'blarney.'  I 
rather  liked  that  widow. 

Then  we  drove  to  Bossell  Square, 
and  then  to  Meffylebone  Boad,  Devon- 


shire Street,  '&c,  Ac.  I  found  all 
the  people  miserably  poor,  or  dread- 
folly  vulgar. 

'  If  s  more  difficult  than  I  thought,' 
I  said  to  Smith,  as  after  dinner  we 
smoked  our  cigars  at  the  open  win- 
dows, 'and  irs  shocking  to  find 
vulgarity  so  prevalent  among  the 
middle  classes  of  England.' 

Puff,  puff,  went  Smith's  dgar  as 
a  reply ;  and  I  was  just  about  to  com- 
mence a  rather  long  discourse  on 
the  subject  when  the  postman's 
knock  niade  us  start 

'  Some  more,  I  suppose,'  I  said  to 
Smith. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Meggs  coming  up 
stairs.  I  was  fright^ed.  I  had  not 
yet  taken  my  landlady  into  my  con- 
fidence, and  I  feared  i^e  would  sus- 
pect '  Another  hanswer  to  the  ad- 
vertisement, Muster  Wist,'  she  said, 
in  a  dry  bitter  tone,  and  with  a 
scomftd  toss  of  her  head.  I  said 
humbly,  '  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Meggs,' 
and  I  assure  you  in  that  instant 
Mrs.  Meggs  was  not  vulgar,  and 
there  was  almost  dignity  in  the  way 
she  went  out  of  the  room.  There 
was  something  about  her  which  said, 
'  I've  discovered  your  treachery,  and 
I  scorn  you  as  you  deserve.' 

'  Under  different  circumstances. 
Smith,'  I  began  to  observe,  'that 
woman  might  have—-' 

'  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt,  but  open  the 
"hanswer,"  old  fellow,'  interrupted 
my  friend. 

It  was  written  in  a  gentleman's 
handwriting-^the  first  male  letter  I 
had  received.     It  ran,  'A  private 

family,  residing  at  H Terrace, 

can  offer  the  accommodation  ad- 
vertised for  in  yesterday's  "  Times." 
If  E.  W.  will  appoint  a  time,  the 
gentieman  will  call  on  him,  to  give 
any  information  that  maybe  desired, 
or  should  £.  W.  prefer  calling  at 

H Terrace,  he  will  be  received 

any  time  after  7  o'clock  p.m.  or 
before  10  a.m. 

'  '  Devilish  cool,  I  must  say,'  said 
Smith,  slowly,  as  I  finished  reading. 
'  I'd  almost  bet  if  s  a  case  of  genteel 
poverty.' 

'  Before  ten  in  the  morning,  too  I 
Bidiculous!'  I  said.  We  were  both 
sQent  for  a  moment,  then  Smith 
looked  at  his  wateh.  '  Eight  o'clock. 
West/  said  he,  impressively,  '  I'm 
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very  much  mistaken  if  this,'  and  he 
thumpod  the  letter, '  isn't  your  man : 
there's  no  vulgarity  here,  you  may 
depend.  It's  clearly  written;  no 
humbug;  within  the  distance  of 
Begent  Street  you  named,  and  not 
sent  off  in  that  devilish  snatch-at- 
him  haste  all  the  rest  of  them  are. 
Lewis,  my  boy,  put  on  yoiu:  hat. 
Tour  partial  board  and  lodging  is  to 
be  found  at  H Terrace.' 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  Smith's 
manner  as  well  as  words,  and  so  I 
silently  put  on  my  hat,  and  out  wo 

went  together.    H Terrace  was 

a  short  but  not  narrow  street,  run- 
ning out  of Eoad.    The  houses 

were  small,  but  not  mean-looking, 
and  from  the  dining-room  window 
of  No.  3  issued  a  pleasant,  private, 
family-looking  light. 

*  I  do  believe  I've  found  it.  Smith,' 
said  I,  as  I  locked.  We  could 
hear  a  shght  rustling  in  the  passage, 
and  a  female  voice  said, '  Phil,  come 
in,  sir,  directly!'  and  then  a  door 
banged,  and  all  was  stilL 

I  sent  in  my  card  with  the  'An- 
swer,' by  the  servant  girl,  and  then 
the  back-parlour  door  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  with  a  remarkably  neat- 
looking  small  head,  but  dressed  with 
more  regard  to  ease  than  elegance, 
came  forward  and  bowed.  I  said 
something  about  advertisement  in 
'  Times,'  and  the  gentleman  begged 
me  to  walk  in. 

It  was  a  small  room,  certainly,  and 
not  very  well  furnished :  the  gentle- 
man was  very  grave,  but  he  was  a 
gentleman.  I  could  see  that,  not  only 
by  his  own  manner,  but  by  the  wayjn 
which  Smith  addressed  him.  Smith 
instinctively  scents  out  a  man's  posi- 
tion, and  treats  him  accordingly. 

The  gentleman  said  he  was  a 
widower,  with  grown-up  daughters 
and  two  younger  children ;  that  being 
rather  reduced  in  circomstances,  he 
wished  to  let  some  of  his  house,  but 
that  he  could  also  give  partial  board 
if  required.  That  room,  he  said, 
would  always  be  at  my  private  dis- 
posal if  I  desired,  otherwise  I  could 
join  the  &mily  circle.  The  room  was 
not  very  inviting,  and  the  bedroom 
was  gloomy,  and  for  these  and  break- 
fast and  supper  the  grave  gentleman 
asked  thirty-five  shillings  a  week. 

It  was  a  good  deal;  but  tiben  I 


thought  they  didn't  seem  vulgar  or 
very  poor.  Still  I  hesitated.  Vv'o 
wero  all  three  sitting  in  the  back 
jmrlour,  rather  silent,  the  gentleman, 
with  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket, 
looking  very  grave  and  stem.  I 
think  it  was  really  a  trial  for  him  to 
have  to  treat  on  such  matters,  and  I 
dare  say  he  thought  sadly  of  the 
'  fiunily  circle '  about  to  be  broken, 
and  the  poor  dear  grown-up  daugh- 
ters. Still  he  was  firm  to  the  thirty- 
five  shillings.  Smith  looked  grim, 
too,  and  I  was  equally  unsmiling- 
looking,  when  suddenly  a  merry  voice 
in  the  next  room  said, '  What  a  time 
that  wretch  stays  !* 

I  rose  immediately.  '  I  fear,  sir, 
your  terms  are  rather  beyond  my 
means;  however,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  consider  and  call  to-morrow 
evening,  I  shall  be  obliged.' 

'As  you  please,  sir,'  the  gentle- 
man replied.  '  As  I  said  before,  my 
object  m  admitting  strangers  into 
my  family  is  remuneration.  Good- 
night, gentlemen.'  He  closed  the 
door  behind  us,  and  we  went  towards 
the  passage.  We  heard  a  foot  on 
the  stairs,  and  then  a  tall  young 
person  brushed  by,  and  went  to  open 
the  hall  door. 

The  young  person  wore  no  cap, 
her  hair  was  plaited  in  thick  plaits 
on  either  side  of  her  fiEK^,  and  as  she 
laid  one  thin  soft-looking  hand  on 
the  handle,  she  looked  up  at  us,  the 
remains  of  a  smile  of  intense  fan 
still  lingering  on  her  face.  She 
opened  the  door.  'Hum!'  said 
Smith,  in  a  very  pleasant  and  re- 
spectful tone,  and  raising  his  hat; 
'can  you  toll  us  if  there  is  a  cab- 
stand near?' 

'I  don't  know;    but   there   are 

always  plenty  of  cabs  in  the 

Boad,'  replied  the  voice,  softly,  that 
had  called  me  a  wretoh.  '  Oh,  ah  I 
thank  you,'  said  Smith,  lingering  a 
little ;  but  the  young  person  looked 
sedately  down  at  the  door  handle : 
so  once  again  raising  his  hat,  Smith 
said,  'Good  evening;'  and  we  went 
down  the  steps. 

'Lewis,'  he  exclaimed,  'you,  who 
profess  to  have  such  an  intense  ad- 
miration for  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, are  an  immense  humbug !' 

'  I'm  obliged  to  you,'  I  answered, 
stiffly. 
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'  Did  yon  oheerve  that  yotmg  per- 
son who  opened  the  door  ?'  he  asked, 
after  a  pause. 

'  Yes ;  a  pretty-enongh  girl  for  a 
hoosemaid. 

'Andthe&ther?' 

'Genteel  poYerty/  I  answered, 
cortly. 

'  Lewis  West/  said  my  friend,  im- 
pressiyely, '  it  was  the  beautiftd  and 
sablime.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

THX  TOUSQ  PERSON  IN  THE  OMNIBUS. 

The  neztdayl  was  going  down  to 
the  dty  in  an  omnibus,  still  very 
undecided  what  to  do  about  my 
board  and  lodging,  when  who  should 
get  in  and  take  the  seat  opposite  to 
me  but  the  young  person  with  plaits 

Irom  No.   3  H Terrace.     She 

was  accompanied  by  a  very  young 
man,  something  between  a  man  and 
a  boy,  bat  not  altogether  a  hobblede- 
hoy, for  the  young  fellow  had  some- 
thmg  self-posse^ed  and  pleasant 
about  bim  that  showed,  though 
young,  he  knew  a  little  more  than 
mere  school  life  could  haye  taught 
him.  His  sister,  for  I  saw  the  young 
penon  'was  his  sister,  gave  me  one 
keen  look  out  of  a  pair  of  dark  hand- 
some eyes,  and  then  turned  away. 
She  looked  very  grave  to-day.  Last 
night  I  thought  her  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  to  day  I  could  have  sworn 
she  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four. 

It  -was  not  the  sedate  gravity 
either  some  girls  put  on  in  public 
conveyances;  there  was  something 
dogged  yet  sad  about  it:  the  boy, 
too,  looked  uneasy. 

I  thought  of  the  meanly-furnished 
back  parlour,  and  the  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  I  noticed  the 
yoTmg  person  held  a  book  in  her 
hand — a  French  grammar.  'Pro- 
bably a  governess,'  I  thought.  Now, 
practically,  I  detest  governesses; 
theoretically,  I  esteem  them. 

Li  books,  and  newspaper  articles, 
and  educational  reviews,  I  have  read 
enough  to  draw  tears  from  stones,  of 
the  excellences  and  hardships  of 
these  deserving  females.  I  have 
been  perfectly  persuaded  that  in 
spite  of  appearances  they  were  ele- 
gant women;  that  in  spite  of  snub- 


bing they  were  generally  esteemed 
by  Qie  estimable,  and  in  a  word  they 
were  real  ladies ;  but,  practically — 
well  all  I  can  say  is,  that  among  no 
class  have  I  met  with  more  vulgarity. 
Smith  says — ^he  said  it  as  he  ^as 
smoking  a  dgar  and  drinking  his 
third  glass  of  grog,  and  Smith  be- 
comes very  tender  and  reasonable 
under  such  circumstances — 'The 
class  you  speak  of,  my  dear  West,  is 
a  frightfully  mixed  class;  you  can 
no  more  define  a  woman's  rank  by 
saying  she's  a  governess  than  yon 
can  describe  her  personal  appear- 
ance. These  are  of  all  sorts,  and, 
more  shame  to  us,  the  lower  sort 
greatly  preponderate ;  the  real  ladies 
are  at  tne  rate  of  five  per  cent. ;  if, 
therefore,  you  do  find  the  genend 
run  vulgar,  it  is  not  astonishmg.' 

Well,  I  thought  of  these  words  of 
Smith  as  I  sat  opposite  the  young 
person.  I  certainly  tried  to  set  her 
among  the  five  per  cent,  for  I  must 
confess  there  was  something  in  the 
carriage  of  the  head,  in  the  cast  of 
the  features,  which  I  dared  not  for 
an  instant  call  vulgar;  but  then 
her  gloves,  her  old  shawl,  her  al- 
most dirty  dress,  all  so  untidily  put 
on!  I  always  picture  a  real  lady, 
neat 

As  the  omnibus  approached  Tot- 
tenham Court  Boad  tne  young  per- 
son pulled  out  her  purse  and  gave 
her  brother  sixpence  to  pay  for  both. 

'I  shall  walk  home,,  Willie,'  she 
said,  '  unless  I  succeed ;  but  you, 
if  ehe's  in  a  bad  temper,  I  shan't 
ask.  Stop  the  man  here.  Good-bye, 
and  don  t  forget  the  cocoa,  and 
coffee,  and  sugar.' 

Her  brother  helped  her  out,  but 
she  needed  little  assistance,  and 
afterwards  I  saw  her  skipping  across 
the  dirty  road,  with  her  dress  caught 
up  so  as  to  expose  all  the  wires  of 
her  crinoline,  utterly  heedless  of 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  the 
public  or  me. 

I  went  to  the  City,  and  did  my 
business,  which  was  to  go  to  the 
Bank,  and  rettimed  home  just  at  a 
time  when  the  omnibuses  were  very 
empty;  and  indeed,  just  before  we 
reached  Tottenham  Covat  Boad,  I 
had  the  'bus'  all  to  myself.  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  if  the 
young  person  had  succeeded,  and 
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would  drive  home.  As  I  neared  the 
corner,  lo!  and  l)eholdI  there  she 
stood  on  the  edge  of  tlie  payemeut, 
among  a  group  of  questionable-look- 
ing people  waiting  for  our  arrival. 

She  jumped  in  with  a  spring,  and 
I  noticed  she  held  the  purse  in  her 
hand,  as  if  to  keep  it  safe,  for  it  was 
much  fuller  than  in  the  morning; 
and  in  its  bulpring  sides,  and  in  her 
contented  and  now  young-looking 
face,  I  read  a  Httle  history.  And 
would  you  believe  it,  my  heart 
hardened  within  me,  and  I  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  No.  3,  H Ter- 
race. Think  of  the  misery  there 
must  be,  that  will  darken  the  faces 
of  the  grown-up  daughter,  and  sour 
the  papa!  Distress  can't  dwell  in  a 
house  without  directly  or  indirectly 
annojing  every  one  of  its  inmates, 
whisper^  my  egotistical  self.  As 
I  was  thinking  all  this  over,  and 
looking  most  determinedly  out  of 
the  window,  the  young  person  sud- 
denly broke  in  on  my  meditations 
with — 

'  Can  I  take  any  message  for  you 
to  papa  ?  it  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  calling.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  stammered ;  *  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  still  unde- 
cided.' I  looked  up  as  I  spoke. 
What  a  confounded  fool  I  was  to 
say  I  was  undecided  to  that  decided- 
looking  girl.  A  ghost  of  a  smile 
flitted  across  her  face. 

'  Then  we  still  have  a  chance?' 
she  said.  '  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  papa's 
sake.' 

'  And  not  for  yours,'  I  ventured 
to  say — I  hardly  know  why ;  but  I 
could  not  help  feeling  I  was  talking 
to  a  pretty  girl,  and  you  know  it  is 
so  di&cult  to  keep  to  business  in 
such  cases. 

'  Well,  no/  she  answered  coolly 
enough.  '  You  see  we're  a  number 
of  girls;  we've  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  easily  and  without 
restraint,  and  a  stranger  will  neces- 
sarily be  rather  a  bore;  still/  she 
added  quickly,  '  I'd  ratiier  have  a 
gentleman  than  a  lady,  and  papa 
seems  decided  on  one  or  the  other.' 

'  Then  after  all,  I  shall  be  wel- 
come/ I  said  pleasantly.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  voice. 

'  Yes,  as  the  lesser  evil,'  was  the 
laconic  reply.    '  Would  you  be  at 


home  much?'  she  asked  after  a 
l)ause. 

'  >»o,  and  I  could  stay  in  the  back 
jMirlour,'  I  replied,  piqued. 

'  It  isn't  very  comfortable,  cer- 
tainly/ she  said ;  '  still .'    There 

was  another  pause;  then  suddenly 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  *  Our 
American  Cousin/  and  then  she 
launched  forth  into  a  capital  cri- 
ticism on  the  play  and  actors ;  she 
was  quite  witty  and  her  sarcasms 
keen;  then  suddenly  she  relapsed 
into  silence,  the  *  bus'  neared  the 
Edgeware  Eoad,  and  she  prepared 
to  get  out. 

'  Well/  she  said,  '  you  shan't  be 
banished  to  your  back  parlour.  Shall 
I  tell  papa  to  call  on  you,  or  will 
you  come  to  our  house  this  evening, 
to  settle  everything  ?' 

I  was  taken  aback ;  I  had  not  at 
all  determined  to  take  No.  3  for  a 
home:  stilll  never  hesitated — I  dared 
not,  under  that  keen  eye.  '  Thank 
you,  if  Mr.  Bush  will  call  this  even- 
ing at  eight ' 

'  Oh,  certainly.  Good  aftemoon.'^ 
The  young  person  quite  smiled,  I 
fancied,  triumphantly ;  and  I'm  sure, 
notwithstanding  my  usual  strict 
sense  of  honour,  if  I  could  have 

washed  my  hands  of  No.  3,  H 

Terrace,  I  certainly  should — I  felt 
such  a  profound  dread  of  that  young 
X)er8on. 

Smith  and  Wells  dropped  in  after 
dinner,  and  to  them  I  recounted  my 
omnibus  adventure,  without,  how- 
ever, mentioning  how  the  young 
person  had  managed  to  extract  my 
assent  I  made  up  a  most  touching 
history  of  her  seeming  distress,  and 
of  youthful  beauty,  and  rather  put 
it  on  the  head  of  kind-heartednes& 
and  charity,  than  of  coercion,  which 
in  reaUty  it  was. 

Smith  didn't  take  much  interest 
in  the  matter.  Your  witty  brilliant 
individuals  soon  forget  the  affairs 
of  their  friends,  when  they  cease  to 
be  amused  by  them,  and  what  Smith 
warmly  advocated  one  day  he  very 
often  forgot  the  next. 

This  was  a  trait  in  my  friend 
that  would  often  have  thrown  a 
shadow  over  our  friendship  had  it 
not  been  for  my  philosophy.  '  Take 
things  as  you  find  them:  if  they 
don't  please  you,  get  out  of  their 
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-wvy;  but  to  attempt  to  correct  or 
light  them  is  a  nuisance  and  a  folly.' 
I  inote  this  in  my  note-book  at 
sateen  years  of  age.  and  I  confess 
at  twenty-six  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
them;  ^ere  is  the  genn  of  an 
amoont  of  wisdom  that  would  not 
hare  disgraced  the  teens  of  Solomon. 

Wells  isayexy  soft  kind  of  fellow ; 
my  history  really  interested  him. 
He  asked  all  kmds  of  questions 
about  the  yonng  person,  and  praised 
me  Toheznently  for  going  to  liye  at 
Ka  3. 

I  regard  Wells  as  an  embryo 
philanthxopist,  if  eyer  he  has  llie 
courage  or  energy  to  emerge  from 
boyhood.  At  present  he  is  twenty- 
three,  and  yet  you  might  certainly 
take  him  for  seTcnteen ;  his  &ce  is 
as  smooth  as  a  girl's;  he  talks  in  a 
qwsi,  boyish  nuumer,  has  an  absurd 
reretenoe  for  eyeiything  other  men 
lang^  at,  and  yet  all  in  such  a  qniet 
im&nsiye  manner,  that  I  confess  I 
can't  call  him  an  ass;  it  would  seem 
as  bad  to  abuse  one's  sister. 

Welly  Mr.  Bush  came;  Smith 
smc^Ded  away  soberly,  and  Wells  lay 
fall  length  cm  the  sofa,  contemplat- 
ingus  as  we  made  our  anangemenls. 
Mr.  Bajsh  was  still  graye,  but  at 
times  he  condescended  to  make  a 
faoetioas  remark,  and  then  I  thought 
he  looked  yery  much  like  the  young 
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It  WB8  on  a  pouring  eyening  that 
I  Uxk  np  my  abode  at  No.  3.  The 
gutters  ran  like  little  riyers;  the 
gas  looked  quite  dim  through  the 
misty  atmosphere,  and  scarcely  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  abroad.  The 
idea  of  a  funily  circle  on  such  a 
night  was  particularly  pleasant 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  drawing- 
room  of  No.  3,  well  lighted,  with  a 
glowing  fire,  two  or  thiee  handsome 
girls  collected  near  it,  working,  or 
talkii^  to  the  respectable-looking 
papa,  and  perhaps  an  open  piano, 
with  a  pretty  performer  who  might 
accompany  my  much-admired  tenor, 

Alas  for  human  expectations ! 
A'  fidnt  light  issued  from  the  kitdhen 
as  I  stopped  at  No.  3 ;  all 


the  rest  of  the  house  was  in  dark- 
ness; even  the  hall  lamp  was  not 
lighted,  and  I  went  stumbling  into 
the  paasage  oyer  the  servant-girl, 
and  upset  the  umbrella-stand  with 
a  crash.  The  noise  brought  Mr. 
Bush  with  a  candle  and  apologies; 
but  as  I  followed  him  up-stairs  to 
my  bed-room  I  most  deyontly 
thanked  Heayen  I  was  only  bound 
for  a  month  as  lodger  in  Q Ter- 
race. 

I  stayed  fidgetting  in  my  room 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then,  stQl 
feeling  yery  cross  and  disagreeable, 
descended  to  the  parlour. 

On  the  stairs  I  met  a  figure  drip- 
ping firom  eyeiy  bugle :  I  neyer  saw 
a  person  more  'completely  satu- 
rated,' as  the  saying  is.  I  stood 
sideways  to  let  her  pass,  fearfid  of 
catching  cold  by  her  mere  presence ; 
but  the  young  person  lighting  her 
candle,  so  that  the  light  fell  full  on 
her  wet  hair  and  damp  face,  looked 
up  at  me  with  such  a  comical  ex- 
pression of  amused  contempt  that  I 
felt  obliged  to  say  something. 

'  How  wet  you  are !'  I  said,  shrink- 
ing back  a  little  £Eurther  still. 

'  Yes,  I  couldn't  get  a  '  bus,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  WflJk  from  Totten- 
ham Court  Boad— without  an  um- 
brella too.' 

To  hear  her  talk  in  that  un- 
refined way,  and  yet  to  be  under 
the  gaze  of  such  eyes,  was  like  the 
action  of  two  opposite  and  equal 
forces:  so,  following  the  laws  of 
motion,  I  stood  still. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  '  that  your  first  act  on  enter- 
ing the  house  was  one  of  damage? 
Ton  haye  broken  the  umbrella- 
stand.' 

'  Your  own  fitult  entirely,'  I  re- 

Slied;  '  the  gas  should  have  been 
ghted.' 

'And  wasn't  it?' 

'No.' 

'  FxoyokingI'  she  exclaimed,  an- 
grily ;  '  unless  I  am  at  home  eyery- 
thing  goes  wrong.  But  you,'  she 
add^,  'must  be  yery  awkvrard. 
Why,  I  can  go  about  anywhere  in 
the  dark.* 

This  was  said  quite  grayely,  so  I 
felt  offended. 

'  I  suppose  I  can  go  into  the 
parlour?*  I  said,  stiffly. 
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'  Oh  yes — at  loa.st,  oh  no — tho 
lamp*s not  lighted  yet,  and  you'll  po 
hveaking  something  else.  Yon  must 
wait  till  I  come  down  to  light  it/ 

'  I  really  must  say/  I  exclaimed, 
angrily,  *  the  way  in  which  you 
treat  me  is  most  extraordinary/ 

'  You  w^ill  find  everything  in  this 
house  is  very  extraordinary :  at  least 
according  to  your  ideas,*  answered 
the  young  person,  coldly,  moving  up 
a  step — '  but  if  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  leave  it/ 

*  Of  which  permission  I  shall  cer- 
tainly avail  myself/  I  rephed, 
haughtily. 

She  turned  and  looked  down  at 
me  with  those  peculiar  eyes  others — 
then  a  satisfied  kind  of  smile  swept 
across  her  foce,  making  it  look  abso- 
lutely beautiful  for  a  moment.  '  As 
you  please/  she  said ;  '  all  I  request 
is,  tliat  you  don't  mention  it  to  my 
father  till  the  end  of  the  week/ 

She  moved  on  another  step  or 
two;  then  she  paused,  apparently 
considering  something.  '  Come  up/ 
she  said ;  *  I  will  show  you  a  room 
to  wait  in  tiQ  I  go  down  to  light  tho 
lamp/  Angry  as  I  felt,  there  was 
something  about  the  girl's  voice, 
when  she  spoke  in  her  natural  tone, 
that  I  could  not  help  yielding  to; 
so,  very  sulkily,  I  followed  her  up  to 
the  second  story. 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  small 
room,  telling  me  to  come  in,  and 
then,  dripping  bjs  she  was,  stood 
and  lighted  a  small  but  very  elegant 
lamp  on  the  table,  and  then  went  to 
the  grate  and  lit  tiie  fire. 

She  never  spoke,  but  went  about 
her  work  with  the  speed  and  skill 
of  one  quite  accustomed  to  it.  Mean- 
while 1  looked  round  the  room. 

There  were  bookcases,  a  pair  of 
globes,  a  number  Tof  small  plaster- 
of-Faris  busts,  some  plants,  a  cage 
of  birds,  a  glass  globe  with  goldfish, 
a  table,  a  k^ge  arm-chair  that  gave 
one  the  idea  it  had  some  mysterious 
way  of  turning  itself  into  a  bed,  and 
two  cane  chairs.  The  fumiture 
struck  me. 

'  There/  said  the  young  person, 
as  the  fire  broke  out  into  a  bright 
fame, '  that  will  bum.' 

'Thank  you/  I  said,  politely. 
'But  really  I  am  yeiy  selfish  to 
keep  you  here  in  your  wet  dothes.' 


'  ITow  kind  you  are !'  she  replied ; 
'  but  what  a  pity  it  is  you  didn't  tliink 
of  it  before !'  And  with  a  glance, 
the  nature  of  which  I  can  only  de- 
scribe as  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
the  young  person  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  left  me  to  my  medita- 
tions. 

That  the  young  person,  or  lady, 
or  whatever  she  was,  dishked,  and 
in  a  great  measure  despised  me,  I 
felt  only  too  certain.  Now  I  don't 
mind  iK-ing  disliked.  We  dislike 
things  that  are  injurious  to  us ;  and 
being  capable  of  injuring  rather 
implies  superiority.  But  to  be 
despised  is  exceedingly  disagree- 
able—particularly by  an  object  uni- 
versal opinion  pronounces  inferior. 

As  I  thought  over  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  short  acquaintance,  an 
idea  struck  me. 

The  young  person  had  candidly 
acknowledged  to  me  the  dislike  she 
and  all  her  sisters  enteriained  for 
the  plan  of  taking  lodgers.  She 
had  also  said  that  her  father  being 
determined  on  it  they  were  obliged 
to  give  in.  Suppose  the  neglect 
and  rudeness  of  the  family  on  my 
arrival  was  a  httle  scheme  of  tho 
young  ladies  to  dislodge  me — make 
me  leave  of  my  own  accord,  and  so 
prove  to  their  father  the  unfeasi- 
bility  of  his  plan ! 

I  thought  of  the  scrutinizing 
glance  of  the  young  person  when 
we  met  in  the  omnibus,  as  if  she 
were  studying  my  disposition  most 
carefully ;  and  of  her  after-determi- 
nation to  get  me  as  a  lodger ;  adding 
all  this  to  her  present  snubs  ana 
rudeness,  and  to  her  request  that  I 
should  not  speak  to  her  fiither  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  I  felt  quite 
inclined  to  this  opinion. 

All  my  friends  say  I  am  a  firm 
man  (foes  call  me  obstinate),  and  the 
idea  of  this  silent  kind  of  war  roused 
me.  It  should  be  war  on  both 
sides.  I  would  neither  fly  or  de- 
mand peace.  Man  and  woman's  wit 
should  fight  it  out  So  I  decreed. 
Once  determined,  I  threw  myself  in 
the  arm-chair,  and  tried  to  form 
some  plan  of  defence. 

I  could  not  determine  whether  to 
brave  it  out  and  put  the  dear 
grown-up  daughters  to  their  wits' 
end  for  a  means  to  get  rid  of  me,  or 
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to  do  the  aimable — ^make  them  all  in 
bye  with  me,  and  then  one  morning 
make  my  triumphant  how  and  exit. 

I  walked  aboat  the  room  thinking 
it  over,  and  by  chance  I  stopped 
heSoie  the  collection  of  little  busts. 
I  found  them  arranged  in  groups 
aooordLng  to  their  epochs,  and  each 
epoch  subdiyided  mto  classes  of 
poets,  historians,  philosophers,  &c. 

Then  I  wandered  on  to  the  book- 
case: there  were  scientific,  histo- 
rical, and  poetical  works,  beside  a 
large  number  of  novela  As  I  stood 
befflde  the  bookcase  the  door  opened 
<IQi<^y,  and  the  young  person  ap- 
peared. Her  hair  was  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  thick  plaits  on  each  side 
of  her  £Eu;e— what  dress  she  wore  I 
could  not  discoTer,  for  Bhe  was 
wrapped  in  a  large  black  shawl.  If 
anything  looks  untidy  to  wear  in 
the  house,  in  my  estimation,  it  is 
a  shawl. 

*  You  can  come  down  now,'  she 
said.  So  we  went  out  of  the  room 
together. 

'  I  had  better  take  your  arm  to 
gnide  yoa  to  a  seat,'  said  the  young 
person,  as  we  reached  the  parlour 
door;  'and  I  will  tell  papa  to  re- 
strain his  dTilities  till  I  bring  the 
lamp.' 

She  pnt  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
I  ielt  ye^  much  inclined  to  press  it 
as  a  punishment  for  her  fieeaouL 

The  room  was  not  quite  dark,  and 
I  could  just  distinguish  two  or  three 
lorms  through  the  gloom. 

'  Tou  had  better  not  moye,  papa, 
till  we  haye  lights,'  said  my  con- 
ductress; '  it  annoys  Mr.  West  to 
make  any  moyement  in  the  dark. 
You  are  dose  to  the  sofa,  and  may 
safely  sit  down,'  she  added  to  me. 

When  the  lamp  came,  borne  by 
the  seryant-girl,  and  followed  by 
the  young  person,  I  discoyered  no 
less  than  four  grown-up  daughters 
in  the  room,  the  yery  young  man 
of  the  Qomibus,  and  the  papa.  That 
was  the  fiEunily  circle. 

Mr.  Bush  reoeiyed  me  cordially 
eDou^,but  the  young  ladies  seemed 
either  diy  or  sulky. 

The  young  person  went  to  a  dis- 
tant comer,  where  the  youngest 
daughter  sat  in  a  pillowed  arm-chair, 
and  began  talking  to  her  in  such 


a  low  tone  that  I  could  not  catch 
a  word.  But  it  must  haye  be^  in- 
teresting, to  judge  from  the  brightr 
ening  looks  of  her  pale  listener. 

One  of  the  girls  proceeded  to 
make  tea,  and  to  hold  a  distant,  un- 
concerned kind  of  conyersation  with 
me  on  the  state  of  the  weather; 
while  the  eldest  lounged  in  her 
chair  opjKmte  me,  and  apparently 
found  great  satis&ction  in  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  light  with  both 
hands,  her  elbows  resting  on  the 
table,  while  she  read  the  news- 
paper. Once  she  looked  up  at  me, 
and  then  I  saw  one  of  tne  most 
beautiful  hcea  I  haye  ever  met  in 
this  Hying,  breathing  world.  It 
was  like  a  picture^one  of  Eaphael's 
Madonnas  warmed  into  life. 

'  It  will  be  too  late  to  go  upstairs 
to-mght~if  you  don't  make  haste 
with  the  tea,  Emily,'  said  the  yoimg 
person  suddenly. 

*  It's  your  own  fault  if  we  are 
late,  Edith,'  answered  the  tea- 
maker,  nowise  hurrying.  'You 
came  home  so  late,  and  haye  been 
so  long  undressing.' 

Editii— for  so  I  found  the  young 
person  was  called— came  up  to  the 
table  with  rather  a  stormy  look  about 
the  ^es,  but  she  didn't  say  anything. 

'  No  music  to-night,  anyhow,  for 
me,'  she  exclaimed,  taking  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  sitting  down  by  me.  '  Do 
you  care  for  music,  Mr.  West  ?' 

Of  course  I  was  an  enthusiast 
about  it  Eyery  man  who  thinks 
he  can  sing  is. 

*  Well,  I  giye  you  leaye  to  play 
on  my  piano  when  you  like,  which, 
let  me  tell  you,  was  not  in  the 
terms  of  tiie  agreement' 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply. 
The  tone  was  not  gracious,  so  I 
i^ould  like  to  haye  refused  her 
offered  fietyour  bluntly,  after  her  own 
&^on ;  but  a  man  can't  be  rude  to 
a  girl  in  the  presence  of  her  father. 
So  I  said  nothing. 

*  You  are  scarcely  polite,  Edith,' 
said  Mr.  Bush,  suddenly  joining  in 
our  conyersation.  'Agreements  of 
the  kind  we  made  with  Mr.  West 
should  not  be  constantly  mentioned. 
Besides,  neither  party,  as  yet,  haye 
acted  in  a  take-and-giye  manner.' 

Edith  shrugged  her  shoulders.  'I 
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always  thought  businops  airniiire- 
nieiits  were  to  Ix?  trcaUHl  in  a  busi- 
ness manner/  she  replied. 

1  remembered  my  lietermi nation 
made  in  the  little  room  upstidrs,  so 
I  turned  to  the  youn^  lady : 

'  Thank  you ;  but  1  mean  to  order 
a  piano  for  myself.  I  suppose  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  its  Ixiing 
placed  in  my  own  room  or  the  back 
parlour.  Truth  to  tell,  I  am  very 
particular  as  to  what  instrument  I 
use.  I  have  an  exceedingly  delicate 
ear.' 

'  Really !'  laconically  replied  3Iiss 
Edith,  as  she  rose  from  the  tixble 
with  the  amused  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  a  glance  at  the  organ  in  ques- 
tion. 

*  Nelly,'  she  added,  in  a  soft,  kind 
voice,  and  going  to  the  girl  in  the 
arm-chair,  *  will  you  like  to  come 
iipstairs  now  ?'  As  the  young  girl 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  walked  arm- 
in-arm  with  her  sister  across  the 
room,  I  saw  by  her  manner  that  she 
was  blind. 

It  was  not  a  blindness  that  made 
the  delicate  face  dreadful.  The 
violet  eyes  were  open,  and  fringed 
with  such  long  dark  lashes  that, 
keeping  them  half  closed,  as  she 
always  did,  one  could  almost  have 
imagined  that  it  was  the  dreamy, 
hazy  look  of  short  sight.  And  she 
had  that  sweet,  sad  expression  about 
her  face  that  so  often  accompanies 
blindness. 

As  she  passed  all  the  family  rose 
and  kissed  her,  and  Edith  led  her  to 
me.  *  Good-night,'  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  It  was  the  first  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  me  since  my 
arrival,  and  I  treasured  it  accord- 
ingly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
woman's  wit. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  came 
down  to  breakflBist,  I  found  only 
Mr.  Bush,  Agnes,  and  Emily.  The 
table  was  laid  with  care,  but  the 
seryice  did  not  all  match — the  butter 
was  served  on  a  plate  instead  of  a 
proper  dish,  and  the  spoons  were — 
well!  they  were  not  silver.  Emily 
headed  the  table,  and  Agnes  sat  oppo- 
site to  me,  eating  br^-and-butter 


in  a  lazy  manner,  and  occasionally 
casting  inquisitive  glances  at  me.  I 
felt  as  if  she  were  counting  how 
many  chops  and  how  much  bread- 
and-butter  I  ate,  for  Edith  to  calcu- 
late the  expense  of  my  breakfast.  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  appetite,  yet  I 
determined  to  eat  as  much  os  I 
could,  were  it  only  out  of  malice. 

Towards  the  end  of  breakfast,  the 
young  person  (I  can't  help  calling 
her  the  young  person — it  comes  so 
naturally)  came  in  for  an  instant 
with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on,  and 
squeezing  her  fingers  into  gloves  evi- 
dently suffering  from  last  night's 
wetting. 

'Good  morning,'  she  said.  'I'm 
off,  papa.  If  I  don't  return  by  six 
o'clock,  don't  wait  dinner  for  me.' 
Then  she  popped  out  again,  and  I 
heard  her  slam  the  door  and  run 
down  the  steps  with  the  speed  of 
lightning. 

In  the  evening,  I  saw  about  as 
much  of  Edith  as  I  had  on  the  pre- 
vious one,  and  the  other  young  ladies 
not  making  any  advances  towards 
cordiality,  I  found  it  slow.  Emily 
was  the  most  talkative,  but  she  was 
stupid ;  and  beautiful  as  Agnes  was, 
I  grew  tired  of  merely  lookmg  at  her. 
The  next  day  was  the  same,  and  so 
on  for  a  week.  I  felt  I  was  living 
in  a  private  family,  but  I  certainly 
was  not  of  them.  The  woman's  wit 
was  having  the  best  of  it  I  was 
bound  for  a  month ;  but  I  began  to 
waver  about  carrying  on  such  an 
unexciting  kind  of  war. 

Saturday,  I  happened  to  come 
home  earlier  than  usual,  and  then, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  Edith's 
voice  on  the  stairs.  We  met  '  Ah !' 
she  said,  in  a  pleasant  voice, '  Satur- 
day is  a  half  holiday  for  you,  too, 
then?' 

'I  always  take  one,  certainly,'  I 
replied. 

'  And  I  am  given  mine.  Well,  as 
long  as  we  get  it,  the  how  or  why 
is  of  no  consequence,  I  suppose.' 
As  she  spoke,  she  began  rolling  np 
her  sleeves,  and  then  I  noticed  she 
had  got  her  dress  pinned  up  as 
cooks  have  when  they  wash  down 
the  steps  of  a  house. 

*What  are  you  going  to  do?'  I 
asked,  in  a  very  respectful  manner. 

'  Make  the  pies  for  to-morrow,  to 
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be  sure.  I  can  asBuie  jaa,  you 
wouldn't  like  Ann's  pastry.' 

'And  is  that  how  you  employ 
your  half-holiday  ?*  I  aisked,  almost 
aorrowfnlly. 

'  What  are  yon  going  to  do?'  she 
asked,  by  way  of  reply. 

'To  take  a  lide  in  Botten  Bow/  I 
answered. 

'And  is  Hiat  how  yon  employ 
Toor  half-holiday?'  And  down  stairs 
she  ran,  swift  as  an  antelope,  pass- 
ing her  hand  along  the  bamstzades. 
When  she  arriyed  at  the  bottom,  she 
stopped,  and  held  np  her  white 
hand.  '  I  forgot  to  dnist  them,'  she 
exclaimed;  'now  I  mnst  wash  my 
bands  again.'  She  said  it  in  such  a 
natural  tone  that  I  was  disgosted. 
And  then  my  horse  came  to  the 
dooft;  and  happening  to  look  down 
at  the  kitchen  bb  I  monnted,  I  saw 
the  young  x)erson  standing  with  her 
anns  in  a  yellow  basin,  and  her 
hands  all  doughy,  just  before  the 
window,  and  Sie  looked  up  and 
smiled  in  the  most  quizzical  unper- 
tinent  manner  possible. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Break- 
fast was  later,  and  all  assembled  to 
it—eren  the  blind  girl.  She  sat  by 
£di&,  and  I  noticed  the  constant 
but  quiet  attention  Edith  paid  her. 
It  was  a  much  liyelier  party  than 
nsnal ;  even  Agnes  roused  a  little, 
and  spoke,  though  in  a  quiet,  lazy 
manner,  as  if  the  exertion  was 
almost  intolerable.  Emily  was  yeiy 
nearly  brilliant,  and  poor  Nelly 
laaghed  and  joked  so  joyously  with 
Willie.  I  began  to  feel  less  strange 
among  them,  and  was  trying  to  talk 
to  Edith,  when  a  low  double  knock 
came  at  tbe  door. 

'  Go  and  open  the  door,  Willie ;  if  s 
Mr.  Grainger's  knock,'  said  Emily. 

'Why  can't  you  let  Ann  go?'  ex- 
daimed  Edith,  impatiently,  but  too 
late,  for  Willie  was  off,  and  in  a 
moment  returned  with  a  rather 
lumdsome  man. 

His  was  one  of  those  refined  chi- 
selled &oes  which  immediately  give 
you  the  idea  of  intellect;  but  I 
thooght  the  harmony  of  the  counte- 
nance much  disturbed  by  the  keen, 
restless  eyes,  and  the  sarcastic  turn 
of  the  thin-lipped  mouth.  Mr.  Bush 
reoeired  him  with  a  kind  of  con- 
coxdiality. 


Edith  put  out  her  hand,  and 
said,  in  the  gracious  but  easily  free 
manner  so  characteristic  of  the  true 
lady,  'Gome  and  sit  l>y  me,  Mr. 
Grainger;  you  &your  the  others 
week  days,  so  Smiday  is  mine  by 
rights.' 

I  did  not  at  all  approye  of  the 
confidential  smile  the  gentleman  for 
a  moment  turned  on  Edith,  as  he 
took  his  place  beside  her.  Her 
&ther  didn  t  see  it,  but  Mr.  Grainger 
seemed  to  care  yery  little  if  I  wit- 
nessed it  or  not 

After  his  arriyal,  Edith's  conyer- 
sation  was  less  than  eyer  for  me. 

We  sat  oyer  breakfast  till  the 
bells  began  to  ring  for  morning  ser- 
yioe,  and  still  no  one  offered  to  moye. 
Edith  and  Grainger  talked  on  per- 
petually, keeping  ahnost  all  the  con- 
yersation  to  themselyes,  while  we 
listened.  Edith's  manner  was  com- 
pletely changed.  She  was  gay, 
courteous,  and  perfectly  lady-like. 
I  could  scarcely  belieye  her  to  be 
identical  with  the  young  person  I 
had  met  in  the  dripping  condition 
on  the  stairs,  and  who  I  had  seen 
yesterday  making  pies  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  window.  Mr.  Bush  spoke 
little,  and  he  seemed  relieyed  when 
I,  tired  of  the  yery  unconspicuous 
part  I  was  playing,  rose  from  the 
table,  pleading  an  engagement;  and 
he  left  the  room  with  me. 

How  long  Mr.  Grainger  stayed,  I 
know  not.  When  I  came  home  to 
dinner  at  six  o'clock,  Edith  had  re- 
sumed her  annoying  manner;  but  I 
noticed  she  seemed  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  off  to  church,  which  was  sur- 
prising, as  at  a  little  past  seyen 
Mr.  Grainger  walked  in  again.  Ho 
seemed  yexed,  though  not  altogether 
surprised  at  her  absence,  and  set 
himself  to  talk  to  Agnes. 

As  for  me,  I  retired  to  the  back 
parlour  to  smoke  a  dgar;  and  then 
Smith  called,  and  we  passed  the 
eyening  togetiier. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  we  heard  the 
young  ladies  return  from  church, 
and  through  the  slight  folding-doors 
we  could  distinctly  near  Edii£  enter 
the  other  room  hurriedly,  and  say, 
'Good  night,  Mr.  Grainger:  you 
must  excuse  me  this  eyening;  Nelly 
is  not  well.' 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Grainger  left.    Of 
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course  I  had  told  Smith  about  the 
Bushes,  and  more  particularly  about 
Edith.  Ho  quite  agreed  with  me 
that  the  young  ladies  had  some 
scheme  to  turn  me  out,  and  he  sug- 
gcstal  that  this  Grainger  might  be 
in  the  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  cause 
of  it  Having  settled  this  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  and  agreed  that  it 
would  be  Ixjtter  to  stay  on  another 
month,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
we  refilled  our  glasses,  lighted  fresh 
cigars,  and  began  talking  of  other 
things,  when  we  heard  a  step  come 
lightly  down  stairs. 

'That's  Edith,  Tm  certain,'  I 
said. 

'  All  safe  T  asked  the  young  per- 
son, as  she  entered  the  next  room. 

'Yes,'  answered  Agnes;  'he  left 
soon  after  he  knew  you  would  not 
appear  again.  Why  wouldn't  you 
come  ?' 

'  Because  I  felt  I  could  not  play 
my  part  well  to-night  It  was  more 
prudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
Oh,  Agnes !  isn't  this  sickening  ?' 

We  could  hear  a  deep  sigh,  almost 
sob,  follow. 

*  For  God's  sake,  Edith,  don't  you 
get  downhearted,*  said  Agnes,  ear- 
nestly; 'what  is  the  matter  to- 
night?' 

There  was  a  silence  of  two  or 
three  minutes,  then  Edith  said,  'I 
came  down  on  purpose  to  tell  you. 
I  have  bad  news.  You  must  tell 
papa  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Denham  has 
given  me  warning?' 

'Given  you  warmng!'  Agnes' 
voice  sank  as  she  spoke.  '  Oh, 
Edith,  how  can  we  get  on?' 

'I  have  another  week  still,  and 
there's  Mr.  West's  money;  but  we 
shan't  be  able  to  save.  Do  you 
know,  Agnes,  I  could  not  haye  been 
civil  to  Grainger  to-night' 

There  wajs  a  pause;  then  Agnes 
said,  *  Papa  will  be  so  vexed.  And 
why  does  Mrs.  Denham  turn  you 
off?' 

'Terms  too  high;  and  yet,  Grod 
knows,  I  gave  work  enough  for  the 
money.' 

Another  pause.  Presently,  Edith 
exclaimed,  'I  say,  Agnes,  is  Mr. 
West  stiU  in  the  hack  room  ?' 

'  No,  I  think  not ;  but— — 'Agnes' 
voice  suddenly  sank  to  a  whisper. 
We  heard  a  step  cross  the  room. 


evidently  on  tiptoe,  and  there  was 
the  slightest  little  rustle  by  the  foid- 
ing-doors— the  young  person  was 
evidently  reconnoitring  through  the 
keyhole.  Smith  and  I  felt  very  un- 
comfortable, and  I  was  again  utterly 
disgusted.  A  few  minutes  after,  wo 
heard  the  two  girls  go  up  stairs  to- 
gether. 

I  think  the  young  person  knc^v 
how  well  conversation,  carried  on 
in  an  ordinary  tone,  could  be  heard 
through  those  folding-doors,  for  sho 
w^as  more  disagreeable  than  ever 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days. 
Certainly,  it  might  have  been  the 
effects  of  losing  her  situation.  Sho 
appeared  just  for  tea  in  the  eveniuf^, 
and  during  that  half  hour  was 
barely  civil  to  me,  and  gloomy  even 
with  her  sisters.  I  can't  say  I  found 
my  home  in  a  private  family  very- 
agreeable. 

Still  there  was  something  so  out 
of  the  common  way  about  Edith  and 
her  conduct,  and,  indeed,  about  the 
whole  family,  that  I  kept  to  my 
resolution  of  staying  on,  and  Smith 

encouraged  me    to  do  so.    H 

Terrace  was  a  more  convenient  dis- 
tance from  his  abode  than  my  former 
lodgings :  he  could  easily  lounge  in  of 
an  evening,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  me  in  the  back  parlour,  smoking 
my  cigars  and  drinking  my  brandy- 
and-water;  and  Smith  always  con- 
sulted his  convenience,  especially 
when  it  combined  economy  with  it 

Now  I  don't  mean  for  an  instant 
to  insinuate  that  Smith  was  mean 
or  grasping.  He  was  a  clever 
fellow,  with  a  turn  for  the  literary, 
and  you  know  such  fellows  are  gene- 
rally poor.  There  was  no  harm  in 
his  bemg  pjoor  either,  or  remaining 
poor,  if  he  hked ;  but  there  was  harm 
in  his  having  such  expensive  habits. 

He  never  smoked  but  the  very 
best  cigars,  and  those  constantly; 
and  he  never  drank  but  the  choicest 
wines  and  brandy,  and  those  not  in 
small  quantities.  He  would  ride, 
and  drive,  and  go  to  the  opera,  <&c., 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  For- 
tunately, he  had  a  kind  of  attractive 
power  over  rich  people.  All  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  were  rich ; 
and  as  he  observed  to  me  one  day, 
'  You  see,  Lewis,  my  boy,  it's  rather 
convenient.' 
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THE  Pftris  season  this  year,  do* 
spite  certain  nnfiEiYoniable  dr- 
eumstuioes,  has  been  brilliant,  and 
has  even  prolonged  itself  beyond  the 
customary  limite.  Strolling  in  the 
ddightfoi  Boi«  de  Bonlogne,  and 
lestnig  for  a  fe«r  minutes  in  the 
ATenne  de  I'lmpdratrioe  on  a  fine 
afiemoon,  yon  are  astonished  at  the 
hioad,  incessant  roll  of  splendid 
eqnipagesy  which  at  once  give  you 
a  TiTid  idea  of  the  wealth  and  &&hion 
congregated  at  Paris.  Neyer  since 
France  was  Fiance  has  Paris  re- 
joioed  in  so  much  material  grandeur. 
The  presence  of  many  strangers  of 
TwiTTiflgign  wealth,  who  delight  m 
magnificent  expoiae  has  added  to 
ihe  indigenous  prosperity.  Paris  is 
now  entitled,  and  not  without  justice, 
New  Paris.  The  extensions  of  the 
d^  b^ood  the  barriers,  the  new 
bridgeB  arched  orer  the  Seine,  the 
new  booleraidfl  that  haye  been 
thrown  out,  the  fiiir  avenues  in  the 
QiiUBipB  d^ys^,  the  woods  be- 
yond the  Arc  de  la  Triomphe,  the 
magnificent  additions  to  the  Louvie, 
the  splendid  edifices  that  are  arising 
upon  scenes  of  demolition,  present 
scenes  aa  striking  as  those  &oled  to 
be  wrought  by  £e  hand  of  an  en- 
dianter.  The  enchanter  in  this 
case  is  the  Emperor,  the  wealthiest, 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  saga- 
cious of  European  soyeieigns,  and, 
to  state  his  adyantages  in  a  way 
most  appreciable  to  many  minds, 
the  master  of  some  thirteen  hundrea 
thousand  a  year  pocket  mon^  and 
about  fifteen  paJaces.  This  era  of 
splendid  building  has  been  fore- 
bodingly likened  to  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  with  this  important  dif- 
fisrenoe,  tiiat  the  o^od  is  not  the 
sdfish  yanity  of  a  Versailles  but 
great  pfublic  objects  which  may  be 
said  to  yield  at  once  a  remxme- 
nthre  return.  The  French  Caesar, 
happier  than  the  Latin  Caesar,  has 
not  waited  till  his  death  to  present 
the  people  with  arbours  and  gar- 
dens and  palaces  of  delight  He 
well-nigh  accomplished  the  Augus- 
tan boast  of  oonyerting  a  city  of 
brksk  into  a  city  of  marble.    The 


flush  of  prosperity  has  pervaded  all 
Paris  alike,  irom  the  palace  of  tibe 
Tuileries  to  the  atelier  of  the 
ouyrier.  Amid  all  the  imperial  in- 
fluence is  suprema  The  Emperor 
is  the  State.  The  Emperor  is  pubKo 
opinion.  The  Emperor  is,  or  makes 
the  season.  Nobody  even  wishes  to 
argue  with  the  master  of  three  hun- 
dred legions. 

The  first  impression  that  strikes 
the  visitor,  not  altogether  agreeably, 
is  the  extreme  ezpensiyeness  of 
Paris.  The  desire  of  the  Parisians 
to  make  money  runs  a  risk  of  defeat- 
ing itself.  In  some  quarters  there 
has  been  a  disposition  to  abridge 
the  season.  Families  of  great  note 
in  the  country  think  they  have  gone 
through  the  Paris  season  if  they 
come  up  in  the  middle  of  January 
and  leave  about  Easter.  If  they 
linger  five  or  six  wedcs  later,  till 
Aaoension  Day,  it  is  a  great  point 
It  requires  some  econonty  in  the 
oount^  to  make  up  for  the  inevi- 
table extravagance  of  the  capital. 
Officers  in  the  French  army  feel  tliis 
keen^.  To  be  on  duly  at  Paris 
implies,  indeed,  the  miTn'mnm  of 
work  and  the  Tna-Timnm  of  play. 
But  the  expenses  are  &r  bevond 
even  the  extra  pay:  those  who  have 
for  years  been  sighing  in  gainson 
towns  for  the  dear  delights  of  Paris 
find  that  they  require  a  profusion 
of  napoleons;  and  married  officers 
have  fitequently  to  dissipate  their 
hard-earned  savings.  Against  this 
are  to  be  set  extremely  wealthy 
people  who,  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
entertainments,  are  keeping  up  the 
season  till  an  advanced  point  this 
year.  The  Emperor  will  not  leave 
Paris  till  the  ist  or  and  of  June, 
and  it  will  at  least  last  as  long  as 
that  When  the  hot  weather  de- 
cidedly sets  in  the  Parisian  exodus 
commences.  Many  of  the  lions  and 
lionesses  will  be  in  time  for  the  best 
part  of  the  London  season.  Paris 
activity  will  not  be  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. When  the  Parisians  come 
over  to  London  the  London  tourists 
will  be  beginning  to  pour  into 
Paris. 
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Access  to  the  Taileries  is  mnch 
easier  than  to  Buckinghain  Palace. 
About  four  thousand  persons  attend 
the  State  balls.  Tickets  to  these 
are  easily  procurable,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  invitations  ex- 
tend quite  to  the  middle  class,  and 
even  to  many  persons  who,  to  speak 
plainly,  would  be  thought  vulgar 
rather  than  otherwise.  Things  are, 
of  course,  different  in  the  case  of  the 
Empress's  private  balls,  where  the 
invitations  are  personal,  and  extend 
to  a  limited  number.  We  have,  of 
course,  all  heard  of  the  fancy  ball  in 
which  the  costume  of  the  Countess 
Castighone  made  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion. Many  of  the  old  Legitimist 
families,  who  are  loyal  to  the  Count 
de  Chainbord,  titular  Henry  V., 
have  steadily  held  aloof  from  im- 
perial festivities.  They  associate 
among  themselves  in  their  ancient 
palaces  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. Still,  as  the  hopelessness  of 
opposition  to  the  present  recfime 
grows  more  and  more  apparent, 
Siese  &milies  become  less  indis- 
posed to  assume  their  proper  place 
m  Parisian  society.  Men  who  in 
the  rapid  business  evolutions  of  late 
years  have  acquired  sudden  and 
great  fortunes  especially  attach 
^emselves  to  the  present  dynasty 
and  court  to  acquire  a  position 
which  they  might  not  o&erwise 
attain.  The  Americans  form  an 
important  item  in  the  upper,  or 
ratner  the  moneyed  classes :  the 
war  has  not  prevented  their  travel- 
ling in  great  numbers  and  with 
great  profusion  of  expense.  The 
Emperor  roams  very  freely  about 
Pans,  apparently  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  insecurity.  A 
friend  of  mine  tolls  me  that  he 
generally  reckons  ixpcm  meeting  him 
twice  a  day.  He  was  driving  in  his 
caldche  with  a  servant  behind  him 
a  few  days  ago— this  was  down  that 
&ded  Bond  Street  of  Paris  the  Rue 
Si  Honor6— and  only  a  solitary 
workman  recognized  him.  When 
in  state  with  h^  guards,  in  return- 
ing through  a  great  crowd  from  a 
review  of  his  Turooe  and  Spahis  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  cries  of 
'  Vive  TEmpereur  I'  struck  me  as 
being  both  bnguid  and  infrequent 
It  IB  in  the  Champs  d'Elys^  and 


the  Bois  do  Boulogne  that  he  is 
most  frequently  to  be  met.  Li  the 
latter  he  will  frequently  descend 
from  his  carriage,  and,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  friend — he  is  generally 
accompanied  with  one— will  take  a 
walk  m  the  Bois.  The  Empress 
also  frequently  drives  this  way,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  outriders. 
This  absence  of  state  contraste 
amusingly  with  the  military  pomp 
with  which  the  Prince  Imperial  is 
surrounded.  Whenever  he  moves 
about,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  he 
is  attended  by  an  imperial  fguard. 
This  probably  helps  to  impress  the 
dynastic  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Parisians.  The  other  night  I  was 
at  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais,  and  was  sit- 
ting opposite  the  imp^ial  box,  in 
which  were  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress,  attended  by  some  mem- 
bers of  their  suite.  The  play  was 
the  'Louis  XI.'  of  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
some  dramatic  criticism  that  has 
just  appeared,  has  spoken  of  tbis 
writer's  merits  in  rather  an  invi- 
dious spirit.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather 
a  departure  from  the  strict  classi- 
cality  of  the  Th^&tre  Eran^ais  to 
perform  his  productions,  but  their 
admission  s^ciently  proves  his 
title  to  rank  as  a  dramatic  classic. 
The  character  of  Louis  XI.  is  fami- 
liar to  English  readers  through  the 
*Quentin  Durward'  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  is  perhaps  not  without 
some  shadowy  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  present  Emperor.  The  Em- 
peror paid  the  performers  the  com- 
pliment of  listening  attentively,  but 
by  an  occasionally  distrait  manner 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head he  exhibited  all  the  signs  of 
well-bred  fati^e.  He  wore  his 
usual  grave,  mscrutable  face,  and 
that  easy,  self-possessed  manner 
which  has  always  distinguished  him, 
more  especially  of  recent  years.  In 
the  entracte  he  made  abundant  use  of 
his  lorgnette  in  surveying  different 
parts  of  the  house.  The  Emperor 
conversed  very  slightly  with  those 
in  attendance,  but  the  Empress  did 
so  freely,  and  appeared  to  derive 
great  enjoyment 

Paris  is  certainly  the  dramatic 
capital  of  Europe.  The  dramatic 
gams  of  Paris  are  equal   to   the 
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literary  gainB  of  LondoiL  The 
fheatres  are  nearly  equal  in  nmn- 
ber  to  the  churches,  and  the 
chordies  stiiye  to  achieve  a  popn- 
krity  Ij  becoming  theatrical.  Thus 
Hadlla  Sax  is  publicly  adyertised  to 
sing  at  the  Church  of  St  Roch, 
which  has  gained  a  distinctiTe  name 
for  its  music.  One  day  in  May 
there  was  some  yeiy  fine  music 
there  on  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Man- 
ning was  adyertised  to  preach. 
There  were  solos  by  amateurs,  the 
parts  being  sustained  by  some  Ame- 
rican ladies  and  their  brother.  Dr. 
Manning's  sermon  lasted  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  was  marked  by  much 
eloquence  and  remarkable  purity  of 
intonation.  He  wished  to  raise 
fonds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  French 
in  London,  and  calculated  their 
numbers  at  thirty  thouEand.  He 
stated  that  he  had  just  arrived  from 
Borne,  and  brought  from  the  Holy 
Father  his  benediction  on  the  undei^ 
taking.  Italian  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner and  gesture  indicated  Dr.  Man- 
ning's prolonged  residence  in  Italy ; 
he  is  a  man  eminently  calculated  to 
win  others  to  his  own  path  ef  per- 
version. Since  he  went  over  to 
Home  there  has  heeia  no  chance  of 
the  republication  of  those  sermons 
which  are  justly  fovourites  in  Angli- 
can tiieology ;  and  as  he  is  said  to  be 
buying  up  the  copies,  those  that  re- 
main are  considered  prizes  by  the 
book-collectors.  It  is  not  without 
deep  regret  that  those  who  know  him 
contrast  the  Manning  of  to-day  with 
the  Manning  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment Throughout  the  month  of 
May  the  religious  services  at  the 
Madeleine'  have  excited  great  atten- 
tion. Every  evening  at  eight  o'clock 
there  have  been  service  and  sermons, 
the  sermons  being  characterized  by 
some  of  ^e  best  eloq^uence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  pulpit  The  ves- 
pers and  benedictions  on  Whit-Sun- 
day afternoon  especially  attracted 
crowds.  Let  us,  however,  return  to 
the  broader  and  more  legitimate 
music-world.  We  hear  of  Madlle. 
Sea.  in  a  party  given  by  Count 
Walewsky,  with  a  concert  after- 
wards. She  sang  in  the  duet  '  Sici- 
liemie'  in  the  'YSpres,'  being  ac- 
companied in  her  performance  by 
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no  less  a  personage  than  the  illns- 
trious  Yeidi  himself.  Bossini  also 
has  been  observed  feebly  walking 
about  the  streete  of  Paris.  The 
Italian  operarhouse  closed  early,  not 
having  had  a  very  prosperous  sea- 
son, and  being  marked  by  some  con- 
spicuous fiulures.  Italian  opera  is 
an  exotic  which  does  not  take  very 
kindly  to  French  soil.  The  Paris 
opera  is  signally  inferior  to  that  of 
London,  that  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
that  of  Yiemia.  It  is  probably  equal 
to  any  in  Italy,  even  that  of  La  Soda, 
at  Milan,  for  the  best  Italian  singers 
expatriate  themselves  for  their  best 
vears  that  they  may  buy  or  build 
luxurious  villas  for  tiieir  retirement 
One  reason  is  that  the  French  are 
justly  proud  and  greatly  attached  to 
their  own  great  opera.  During  the 
performance  at  the  Itelian,  how- 
ever, Adelina  Patti  excited  an  en- 
thusiasm which  was  a  sort  of  ado- 
ration. The  new  home  of  the 
Academic  Imp^riale  de  Musique, 
the  new  grand  French  opera-house, 
is  verging  towards  ite  majestic  com- 
pletion. The  French  government 
will  not  have  expended  less  upon  it 
than  a  million  sterling.  To  the 
credit  of  the  French  legislature  this 
enormous  sum  for  mere  purposes 
of  amusement  was  not  voted  with- 
out very  great  hesitation.  The  old 
opera-house,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu  was  demo- 
lished in  1820  by  the  order  of  the 
government  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Due  de  Berri  Here  the  best 
French  operas  have  been  brought 
out,  and  all  the  grand  operas  have 
been  given  with  scenic  efifecte  that 
were  long  quite  unrivalled  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Op4ra  Comique  is  com- 
plained of,  that  it  is  becoming  too 
good;  instead  of  being  exclusively 
confined  to  music  of  a  light,  agree- 
able character,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  be  scientific,  which  is  not  over- 
popular.  The  French  like  to  be  accu- 
rate and  classical  in  the  proper  place, 
but  not  at  the  Op4ra  Comique.  The 
Th^&tre  Lyrique,  built  by  M.  Alex- 
andre Duznas,  may  be  considered  to 
have  attained  an  established  posi- 
tion. The  opera  of  '  Faust,^  by 
Jules  Barbier  and  Michael  Caire,  to 
the  music  of  Gounod,  has  had  a 
most  sucoessfol  run.    The  part  of 
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Marguerite  ia  sustained  by  that 
splendid  songstress  Mad.  Miolan- 
O&rTalho,  so  favourably  known  at 
CoTent  Gaxden  Theatre.  I  greatly 
regret,  for  my  own  part,  that 
GcNBthe's  great  work  should  be 
adapted  to  stage  purposes.  The 
interest  centres  on  the  salvation  of 
an  immortal  spirit— not  a  proper 
subject  for  the  finyolities  of  the 
stage.  A  French  audience,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  regards  this  as 
the  primary  object  of  '  Faust'  It 
gives  its  main  attention  to  the  se- 
duction, bloodshed,  and  gorgeous 
scenery.  There  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic difference  between  Enghsh 
and  French  drama.  In  England  a 
drama  generally  ends  happily:  in 
France  it  ends  unhappily.  The 
Frenchman  regards  it  as  an  essen- 
tial point  that  the  agony  should  be 
'piled  up.'  He  considers  himself 
defrauded  unless  the  stage  flows 
with  metaphorical  rivers  of  blood. 
The  disregard  for  the  sanctities  of 
human  life  herein  typified  is  accom- 
panied with  fuU  joyousness  and 
insouciance,  A  very  pretty  song, 
given  by '  un  groupe  de  Bourgeois/ 
was  rapturously  received  by  the 
audience  as  exactly  suiting  their 
tastes;  indeed  it  was  the  only 
air  encored  except  a  solo  by  Mad. 
Miolan-Carvalho.  I  give  the  words, 
which  contrast  oddly  with  the  rest 
of  this  terrible  drama.  The  air  is' 
perhaps  the  most  popular  in  Paris 
just  now: — 

*  Anx  Joan  de  dimandie  et  de  fBte 
J'alme  k  parler  goerre  «t  combats; 
TdiKUs  que  les  peupica  l^-ba« 

Se  casfceut  1&  t^te, 
Je  valB  m'asMoir  sur  les  cOtcanx 
Qai  aont  voisltia  de  la  riviere 
£t  je  rais  passer  les  bateaux 

Ed  Tldact  mon  vcrrc.' ' 

Perhaps,  however,  these  lines  more 
accurately  describe  a  past  state  of 
feeling  than  the  present  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  national  character 
is  imdergoing  a  change.  Formerly 
the  Parisian  was  content  to  saunter 
away  a  happy  life  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  open  streets;  he  was  content 
with  a  cigar  and  novel  or  news- 
paper, and  even  eau  sucr^  would 
satisfy  his  modest  wants;  aimless 
pleasure  was  the  solo  idea  of  exist- 
ence,   life  eould  offer  few  things 


better  than  a  good  dinner,  cofiSee 
and  cognac  at  a  cafS,  and  then  a 
merry  evening  at  the  theatre.  Oc- 
casionally tiie  Parisian  was  very 
happy  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
amusements  by  'assisting'  at  a 
rev(dution.  This  is  all  changed 
now.  Everywhere  a  feverish  ac- 
tivity abounds.  Even  the  omni- 
buses race  along  the  streets,  causing 
at  times  fatal  accidents,  and  the 
Toiture  driver  lashes  his  hacks  with 
unwonted  energy.  Bishop  Butler 
thought  that  nations  might  run 
mad  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
French  nation  has  become  insane, 
and  their  recognized  delusion  is 
money-mania.  French  enterprise 
is  pushing  itself  into  every  region 
of  speculation.  The  evil  genius  of 
gamohng  is  abroad.  In  walking 
sJong  the  boulevards  I  have  seen 
men,  who  once  would  have  been 
serenely  sipping  their  coffee,  and 
watching  the  incidents  of  the  moving 
crowd,  examining  the  papers  <^ 
their  bulky  pocket-books  with  self- 
satis&ction  or  feverish  anxiety. 
Schemes  which  are  taken  to  London, 
and  there  Ml  to  find  substantial 
support,  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  condenmed.  They  are  submitted 
to  Paris  financiers,  prepared  to  run 
great  risks,  and  may  probably  be 
adopted. 

This  state  of  things  may  be  vividly 
seen  at  La  Bourse.  Having  done 
justice  to  the  splendours  of  Paris,  I 
may  bo  permitted  to  mention  three 
institutions  which  I  visited  succes- 
sively the  other  morning,  and  which^ 
I  think,  contrast  very  unfavourably 
with  our  own.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Stock  Exchange.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  so  many  un&vour- 
able  physiognomies!  Never  before 
had  I  heard  from  business  men  such 
a  discordant  Babel  of  sounds.  Each 
man  seemed  wanting  in  capacity 
alone  to  run  the  career  of  a  Mir^. 
The  Stock  Exchange  adores  Mires. 
They  grieved  for  him  as  if  he  was 
a  mari^,  and  they  welcomed  him 
back  as  if  he  was  a  hero.  His  ulti- 
mate acquittal  by  the  High  Court 
of  Appeal  has  lent  a  legal  sanction 
to  commercial  profligacy.  The  £m«* 
peror  declined  the  statue  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  offered  him: 
the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been 
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erected  to  the  great  Mir^  Tha 
sweets  of  laige  guns  underiyed 
from  honest  labour  {XMseea  for  the 
mass  an  indescribable  ailiiremeni 
The  'labble'  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  nottxions.  It  is  haBrd  for 
KngfahmeTi  to  realize  that  in  go- 
ipemment  leans  the  furthest  rentes 
woe  fixed  so  low  as  ten  francs. 
When  the  municipality  introduced 
eertain  payments  which  told- against 
the  cotUisaeiB,  so  great  was  the 
ootcry  that  they  wexe  necessarily 
withdrawn.  Every  one  in  Pans  haa 
the  ambition  to  be  a  rentier,  and 
to  make  a  fortune  by  his  iente& 
I  tiionght  of  another  great  Exchange 
whose  reverend  leg^d  is  this, '  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  aad  the  ftilness 
thereof,  the  compass  of  the  world, 
and  tbey  that  dwell  therein.'  I 
contrast  the  stable  commercial  en- 
terprise of  London  with  the  fongoos 
growth  and  pretematnral  excite- 
ment of  the  last  ten  years  in  France. 
In  speaking  of  the  Exchange,  I  may 
notice  the  extreme  profusion  of  gold 
coin  in  Paris.  The  stream  of  ex- 
change is  that  we  take  French  silver, 
and  send  it  to  India,  and  they  take 
in  exchange  oar  gokL  La  Bourse 
is  a  Bubject  that  strictly  belcHDgs  to 
the  season.  The  ladies  who  congre- 
gate in  Paris  while  it  lasts  are  not 
at  all  indisposed  for  active  opera- 
tions on  the  Bourse.  Formerly  they 
were  admitted  within  the  building, 
bat  now  they  are  excluded,  unless 
they  have  an  express  permission. 
Tb^  still  loiter  outside  the  railing, 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sur- 
rofunding  trees.  It  was  not  without 
relef  tluit  I  quitted  the  Bourse,  so 
splendid  in  its  architectural  effect, 
80  disheartem'ng  in  its  moral  aspects. 
I  then  walked  down  the  Rue  Col- 
bert I  was  proceeding  to  a  very 
different  place,  the  Bibliotheque 
Imp^riale.  What  a  grateful  change 
it  was  to  find  oneself  in  the  Plaice 
Richelieu,  beneath  the  shades  of 
trees,  and  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  spouting  dolphins  of  the  splen- 
did fountain!  Ko  formalities  are 
necessary  in  order  to  attend  the 
reading-room,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  do  a  little  quiet 
reading,  as  of  yore  in  the  reaoing- 
room  of  liie  British  Museum.  TMs 
aide  of  the   Bibliotheque  has  an 


English  dinginesB,  just  as  the  front 
of  our  own  Museum  has  a  French 
glitter.  The  reading-room  itself 
was  an  exbeme  diBappdntnieiit* 
Yery  few  books  are  accessible  to  the 
visitor.  The  standard  English  work 
I  asked  for  was  improcurable. 
There  is  no  convenient  system  of 
catalogues,  at  rather  no  catalogue 
at  alL  The  students  were  company 
tively  few  in  number,  and  of  not 
very  prepossessing  appearance.  It 
is  very  rich  in  MS8.  that  would 
afford  abundant  material  for  his- 
torical works,  and  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical works;  at  times  such  men  as 
Canon  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Pueey 
may  be  found  investigating  ite 
treasures.  The  library,  however,  is 
in  a  transition  state,  and  eeholars 
will  be  grateful  for  any  improve- 
ments. The  alternations  of  name 
through  which  the  library  has 
passed  speaks  of  the  changes  in  the 
State :  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  Biblio- 
theque Nati<»ale,  Bibliotheque  Im- 
p^riala  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  no  good  collection  of  English 
books  exists  in  Paria  Galignani's 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
mere  circulating  library,  probably 
for  lack  of  encouragement;  his 
reading-room  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  complete  of  its 
kind. 

From  thence  I  went  to  the  General 
Post  Office  in  the  Eue  Jean- Jacques- 
Eousseau.  I  suppose  most  English 
travellers  have  been  bewUderea  by 
the  labyrinth  of  streets  by  which  it 
is  entangled.  The  place,  tolerably 
central  for  business,  is  inconveni- 
ently distant  from  the  English 
quarter.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Poste  Bestante  are  much  more  con- 
venient than  those  of  London,  but  the 
building  is  dirty  and  miserable  ixir 
deed,  when  compared  with  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand.  I  think  I  must  be 
giving  expression  to  a  tolerably 
unanimous  sentiment  when  I  say 
that  the  Paris  Post  Office  is  entirely 
unworthy  of  Paris. 

It  is  all  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
news  in  the  newspapers  here,  exce^ 
of  the  scantiest  descriptioh.  ^  The 
journals  that  once  contained  bril- 
liant political  articles,  overflowing 
with  eloquence  and  satire,  are  mute: 
the  sterility  of  information  is  almost 
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as  bad  aa  that  of  opinion.  At  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  the  ncwspillars  in  the 
Boulevards  are  ready  to  distribute 
the  morning  and  evening  papers, 
wet  from  the  press.  Those  must 
now  be  waited  for  with  only  a  lan- 
guid appetite,  and  be  read  only  with 
indifferent  interest.  *  Galignani '  in 
his  summary  of  the  previous  day's 
papers  sometimes  simply  states 
that  they  have  nothing  in  them. 
On  Whit -Monday  the  morning 
I>apers  did  not  appear  at  all,  because 
the  printers  had  kept  the  preceding 
day  as  a  regular  fete.  I  don't  think 
it  made  much  difierence,  so  that  the 
loss  would  not  be  materially  felt  if 
there  was  only  the  afternoon  pub- 
lication. Imagine  the  *  Times,' 
'Daily  News,'  'Post/  'Herald/ 
'  Telegraph/  not  appearing  some 
fine  morning  because  their  work- 
men had  taken  a  holiday!  You 
have  a  fair  amount  of  war  news 
from  America  and  Poland,  but  the 
home  news  are  scanty  enough.  We 
have  generally  a  paragraph  respect- 
ing the  Imperial  family;  such  as 
that  the  Empress  went  to  the  dog- 
show  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
was  especially  pleased  with  the 
dogs  of  the  King  Charles'  breed. 
This  exhibition,  by  the  way,  was 
successful  enough;  the  hounds 
with  which  the  I)uke  of  Beaufort 
had  been  hunting  the  wolf  being  a 
great  object  of  attractioiL  Other 
sources,  however,  may  correct  the 
newspaper  deficiencies.  There  is 
a  Russian  lady  visiting  there  just 
now,  wealthy  and  literary,  who  is 
going  to  publish  a  work  on  her 
travels.  The  on  dit  is  that  her 
husband  presented  her  with  twelve 
thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Paris,  and  with  a  further 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  London. 
We  shall  all  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  this  costly  experience.  A 
grave  and  masterly  review  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  Paris  is 
to  be  f^und  in  the  '  Impressions  of 
a  Flfineur,*  the  first  title  being  '  Ten 
Years  of  Imperialism  in  f^rance/ 
This  work  is  said  to  have  been 
written  under  the  direction  and  quasi 
editorship  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
In  Paris  there  are  always  strong 


conversational  curiontos  in  the 
various  coteries,  artistic,  literary, 
philosophical,  &c.,  into  which  so- 
ciety is  much  more  broken  up  than 
in  London.  Moreover,  Paris  society 
is  broken  up  through  all  successive 
grades  into  government  circles,  the 
ministerial  patronage  being  so  vast 
and  ramifying  so  greatly.  The  play 
of  conversation  would  not,  I  think, 
in  such  circles  be  very  free  or  origi- 
nal. The  large  parties  given  by 
the  Prefet  de  la  Seine  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  though  formal,  were  well 
attended  while  they  lasted,  the  invi- 
tations being  given  to  everyone  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  duly  in- 
scribe his  name  on  M.  Haussman's 
hst.  These  parties  are  all  the  better 
for  the  presence  of  Mdlle.  Hauss- 
man,  who  just  now  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  reigning  belles  of  Paris.  The 
most  brUHant  and  successful  party 
given  of  late  is  decidedly  that  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Sagon 
at  Chantilly.  The  weekly  parties 
at  the  British  Embassy  ought  duly 
to  1)0  mentioned.  On  the  occasion 
of  Her  Majesty's  birthday  the  hotel 
of  the  Embassy  was,  of  course,  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  We  hear  of 
different  arrivals  in  Paris.  One 
day  Lord  Brougham  pa.sses  through, 
and  is  congratulated  by  his  brethren 
of  the  Institute  on  his  good  looks. 
Another  day  Paris  is  invadod  by  an 
army  of  two  thousand  English  work- 
men, a  trip  that  has  been  devised 
for  them  with  equal  kindliness  and 
good  sense.  Of  the  different  races 
run  this  season,  Versailles,  Vin- 
cennes,  Paris,  and  Chantilly,  I  am 
not  able  to  speak  with  authority. 
Being  run  on  Sunday  they  received 
very  scanty  attention  from  the 
English  in  Paris,  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  seemed  utterly  indif- 
ferent. Those  who  went  to  Chantilly 
went  quickly  by  rail ;  I  am  informed 
there  was  no  display  of  carriages 
and  horseflesh.  Imitativeness  of 
the  English  does  not  go  very  deep. 
The  Parisian,  sitting  in  his  cafe, 
has  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  the 
illustrations,  in  the  Paris  pictorial 
papers,  of  our  Epsom  than  in  at- 
tending the  French  Derby.  It  may 
be  very  different  in  respect  to  the 
great  Paris  day.  Just  now  the 
Spahis  in  Paris  excite  the  largest 
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8haze  of  xx>pii]ar  attention,  whom 
the  Emperor  has  enrolled  in  his 
aemce  &om  the  three  departments 
of  Algiers.  Crowds  gather  ,to  look 
at  them  when  they  appear  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  looking  most  pio- 
toresqae  in  their  attire ;  hooded, 
and  bonneted,  and  momited  on  their 
own  high-mettled  steeds.  The 
dark  and  turbaned  warriors  are 
omstantly  to  be  seen  about  the 
Toileries,  where  a  detachment  is  on 
duty.  They  are  selected  from  the 
very  best  of  their  class,  and  must 
be  gratified  with  the  admiration 
whidi  they  ererywhere  receiya 
The  reriew  of  them  in  the  Bois 
which  I  have  mentioned  was  a  bril- 
liant one,  but  was  attended  with 
sereial  accidents  in  the  oonise  of 
the  afternoon.  The  Empress  and 
Prince  Imperial  were  present,  not 
together,  which  would  be  most 
accordant  with  oar  English  notions, 
but  with  separate  cayalcades.  The 
Empress  hais  just  procured  a  new 
imperial  toy.  A  gondola  has  been  ob- 
tsined  from  Italy,  and  placed  on  the 
waters  of  Fontainebleau.  It  is  said 
to  be  tiie  identical  gondola  which 
Lard  Byron  used  when  at  Venice, 
and  in  which  he  used  daily  to  go 
OTer  to  the  Armenian  convent  The 
gondolier  is,  of  course,  an  Italian, 
and  with  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  speaking  very  little 
French.  The  Empress  and  her 
ladies  tried  the  effect  of  '  music  o'er 
the  waters,'  the  music  being,  of 
course,  Italian.  The  decorations  of 
the  gondola  are  very  splendid;  the 
impress  wiQ  find  its  use  grateftd  in 
the  not  summer  days.  The  gondola, 
however,  of  which  I  would  speak 
giatefolly,  from  my  reminiscences  of 
Venice,  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
punt  OzfDrd  men  who,  this  sum- 
mer term,  are  lounging  on  pillows 
in  their  punts,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  tiie  elms  of  the  Cherwell,  may 
obtain  a  very  accurate  notion  of  the 
luxury  of  a  gondola^  The  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists 
in  the  Palais  de  Flndustne  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  striking 
finytuies  of  Pans.  The  Exhibition 
has  just  been  closed  for  a  period  of 
five  days,  for  the  sake  of  altering 
aome  of  the  arrangements,  whi(£ 
has  postponed  the  careful  examina- 


tion which  I  trust  to  devote  to  it 
It  is  the  Boyal  Academy  of  France, 
only  its  exhibition  is  open  but  once 
in  two  years.  The  number  of  pic- 
tures hung  this  year  is  aa  i  ?•  From 
an  analysis  of  the  nationalities  of 
different  painters,  it  appears  that 
four,  and  four  only,  are  British. 
The  direction  of  ^e  whole  has  been 
under  the  Ministre  d'Etat,  Count 
Walewsky,  and  Nieumerkerke,  Di- 
rector-G^eral  of  Museums,  asdsted 
by  a  committee.  Various  of  the 
best  pictures  are  those  which  have 
been  painted  by  commission  from 
the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Among 
the  battle  pictures,  Yoon's  picture 
of  the  Battle  of  Magenta  generally 
concentrates  a  crow^  around  it 
The  works  of  Bandon,  Jerome,  and 
Desgoffes  are  much  noted.  The 
collection*  of  portraits  is  good,  com- 
prising portraits  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Empress,  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of 
Italy,  &c.  There  is  a  separate  exhi- 
bition of  photographs,  to  see  which 
an  additional  payment  is  required. 
The  garden  scene  for  sculpture  is 
very  prettily  laid  out  In  reference 
to  works  of  art  the  Emperor  is  still 
engaged  in  organising  at  the  Louvre 
the  museum  which  will  bear  his 
name.      The   Emperor   has   done 

S'eat  things  for  art  at  the  Louvre, 
e  has  added  thirty  masterpieces  to 
the  gallery,  among  which  is  the 
'Ck>noe]ption'  by  Murillo,  for  which 
was  paid  to  the  repreaentativeB  of 
Marsnal  Soult  the  enormous  sum  of 
615,300  firancs. 

The  Corps  L6gislatifwasdi8Solved 
on  the  7th  of  May.  One  of  its  last 
acts  was  to  vote  a  large  sum  for  the 
relief  of  the  districts  distressed 
through  the  American  war.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  spon- 
taneous libcurality  in  France  as  else- 
where. There  was  also  a  verbose 
discussion  on  tiie  right  of  fordgneia 
to  petition  the  legislature;  the  effect 
of  which  was,  to  leave  things  in  atcUu 
^uo.  The  quantity  of  legislation, 
as  the  'Bulletin  des  Lois'  will  tes- 
tify, was  great  Nevertheless,  there 
has  scarcely  been  the  remotest  ap- 

Eroximation  to  a  parliamentary  de- 
ate,  and  no  Englishman  appears  to 
consider  it  worth  his  while  to  attend 
the  sittings.  Since  that  time,  the 
keenest  interest  of  the  season  has 
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been  central  in  polivios  in  the  new 
elections.  The  inter i'ereuco  of  the 
Government  in  the  elections  has  Ix^en 
carried  to  an  unwarrioitable  extent. 
They  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own 
candidates  and  throw  every  vexation 
in  the  way  of  their  opponents.  An 
Enghshman  has  abundant  reasons 
to  bo  vexed  with  tl^  ^linister  of  the 
Interior.  My  literary  arrangements 
are  discomposed.  Mr.  Kiuglake's 
book  hafi  been  seized.  The  *  Satur- 
day Eeview'  has  been  seized.  My 
copy  of  the  'Guardian'  has  been  seized. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
have  been  trembling  with  rage 
against  M.  do  Persigny,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  *  Constitutionnel/ '  per- 
sonifies dovotedness  to  the  Imperial 
dynasty.'  No  one  very  much  cared 
for  his  warning  against '  La  France.' 
The  Count  de  Gueronniere  is  not  a 
man  who  inspires  any  particular 
Cfympathy ;  he  is  not  a  man  who  haa 
succeeded  in  impressing  on  the 
public  the  notion  that  be  possesses 
any  independency  of  character. 
But  Persigny's  persistent  opposition 
to  M.  Thiers,  the  paper  war  which 
he  has  declared  against  him,  and 
which  tlie  historian  can  have  no 
feir  opportunity  of  answering,  have 
greatly  the  better  part  of  Paris 
agamst  the  Minister.  To  M.  Thiers 
hunself  I  entertain  a  great  literary 
animosity.  In  his  history  ho  has 
entirely  abdicated  all  attempts  to 
be  truthful  and  impartial,  and  the 
dangerous  nonsense  he  has  talked 
'  sur  les  frontieres  natorelles '  have 
materially  added  to  the  chances  of 
Eurox)eaa  war.  But,  neyertheless, 
all  literary  men  feel  very  much  what 
ihey  felt  when  an  unworthy  combi- 
nation ousted  Macaulay  from  the 
representation  of  Edinburgh.  Per- 
signy iM  said  to  be  a  very  choleric 
man,  and  to  say  and  do  a  ipreat  many 
things  under  the  influence  of  very 
bad  temper.  The  on-^it  is,  that 
in  reference  to  M.  Thiers,  the  Em- 
peror is  Tery  far  from  sharing  the 
wishes  of  his  Minister^  and  has  great 
admiration  and  regard  for  the  histo- 
rian. Although  he  is  a  Uttie  sur- 
pzised,  perhaps  a  Uttle  discomposed 
by  the  number  of  Orleanist  candi- 
dates who  have  appeared,  it  is  be- 
Ueved  that  the  Emperor  inclines  in 
the  direction  of  Constitutionalism. 


A  reprnlar  opposition  would  po  far 
to  achieve  this.  It  is  believed  tliat 
thirty  or  forty  meiiil>ers  will  be  re- 
turned in  defiance  of  the  Goveni- 
ment ;  and  if  among  these  are  to  be 
found  Thiers,  Keinusat.  Odillon 
Barrot,  Dufaurc,  Berryer,  Monta- 
lembert,  the  palm  of  eloquence  in 
the  Chamber  will  rest  decidedly  with 
the  Opposition.  M.  Dufaure  will 
be  the  most  splendid  speaker,  being 
thought  to  excel  even  M.  Berryer  in 
forensic  eloquence.  I  regret  to  no- 
tice that  he  met  with  an  accident  on 
the  railway  a  day  or  two  ago,  but,  I 
trust,  nothing  serious.  Suiely,  these 
gentlemen  having  taken  the  reqiiiied 
oath,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Assembly  they  would  adorn  with- 
out suspicion.  Long  tenure  haa 
united  the  de  facto  and  the  dc  jure 
of  Imperialism.  The  Opi)osition 
naay  try  and  carry  out  to  the  utmost 
their  simple  and  noble  programme 
of  peace,  hberty,  and  economy ;  they 
may  seek  to  bring  witliin  reasonable 
limits  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
Emperor;  but  they  have  assuredly 
no  desire  to  renew  the  era  of  re- 
volutions. The  Emperor  must  bo 
convinced  that  he  cannot  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  his  heir  the 
enormous  aggrandisement  with 
which  special  circumstances  have 
surrounded  himself.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  throne 
would  be  the  safest  guarantee  for 
its  stability.  A  man  of  the  Em- 
peror's political  sagacity  must  him- 
self be  deeply  convinced  of  this. 

Sunday,  the  sist  of  May,  was  a 
wonderful  day  for  Paris— a  day  that 
will  be  remembered  for  years.  There 
were  some  droppings  of  rain  which 
at  times  became  regular  showers; 
but  these  would  dear  up,  and  the 
weather  became  really  fine.  In  the 
morning  I  had  attended  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  English  church  in  the 
Avenue  Marbceuf,  where  Bishop 
Spencer  used  to  officiate  after  he  had 
resigned  his  Indian  see.  There  is 
an  evening  service  there  for  EnglieJi 
working  men,  of  whom  there  is  a 
large  number  in  Paris.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  dependent  on 
Ihe  Paris  season,  being  engaged  as 
grooms  and  drivers:  the  English 
are  always  preferred  in  Paris  stables. 
In  the  evening  I  was  at  the  Epis* 
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eopal  church,  33  Bne  de  la  Made- 
leme,  whidi  is  a  large  hired  room, 
bat  fldmisftbly  anangod,  and  the 
musiCf  in  pazticalar,  is  veiy  good. 
Hie  eloquent  and  aooompliBhed 
clergyman  who  officiated  here  some 
time  &go«  tried  the  expeiiment  of 
Rading  tiie  liturgy  ana  preaching 
in  the  French  language.  Many 
French  gentl^nen  attended,  and 
were  affected  to  tears  by  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  oor  ritnal.  It  is  be- 
lieTed  that  iJie  Boman  Catholic 
dergy  did  not  at  all  approTO 
of  ma,  and  that  the  matter  was 
bcought  before  the  Minister  and 
even  the  Emperor.  The  church 
was  taken  poflsession  of  by  the 
police,  and  only  owing  to  the  strong 
xepresentations  of  the  Embassy,  was 
permitted  to  be  opened  on  Sunday. 
For  a  time  the  daily  serrices  were 
suspended,  and  none  in  the  French 
language  haye  been  since  allowed. 
While  the  sober  portion  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  held  fast  to  their  honoured 
religious  traditions,  tiie  most  impor- 
tant business  and  the  most  impor- 
tant pleasures  were  being  transacted ; 
the  great  Pans  races  were  being  run, 
and  the  great  Paris  elections  were 
taking  place.  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  elections,  which  will  settle 
the  fate  of  France  for  the  next  six 
years.  There  was  an  utter  absence 
of  all  the  excitement  customary  in 
England  at  such  scenes ;  no  meet- 
ings, no  speeches,  no  banners  and 
music  E?erything  passed  over  so 
quietly,  that,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  no  one  was 
aware  that  the  process  of  voting  was 
going  on.  It  was  very  di&rent 
with  the  noisier  and  more  exciting, 
but  less  important  eyent  of  the  day 
— the  race  for  the  great  Paris  prize. 
For  hours  there  was  such  a  continu- 
ous roll  of  carriages  in  the  Champs 
Elys^,  that  tiie  wonder  was, 
whence  could  be  provided  such  a 
multitude  of  chariots  and  horsemen. 
The  prize  was  worth  upwards  of 
100,000  francs,  to  which  a  magnifi- 
cent Cup  was  added  by  the  Em- 
peror. The  Emperor— to  whom  is 
due  the  whole  merit  of  the  race, 
whatever  that  may  happen  to  be — 
the  Empress,  and  the  Prince  Impe- 
lial^  were  there ;  perhaps,  idso,  the 


King  of  Portugal  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  are  just  now  making  an 
incognito  visit  to  Paris.  I  am  told 
that  the  Emperor  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
applause.  The  Prince  Imptjrial  had 
a  guard  of  the  Spahis.  Nearly  all 
the  horses  that  ran  were  English, 
including  the  late  &vourite  for  the 
Derby,  and  the  French  studs  gene- 
raUy  owe  all  their  organization  to 
the  English.  The  Parisians  had 
hardly  dared  to  hope  that  a  French 
horse  would  take  a  conspicuous 
position.  Great  is  the  exultation 
that  La  Touoqnes  has  obtained  the 
second  place.  Mr.  Savile,  the 
owner  of  The  Banger,  has  given 
10,000  francs  to  the  poor  of  Paris. 
On  Monday  morning  the  interest 
of  the  races  was  over,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  elections  was  at  the 
height.  The  candidature  of  M. 
Thiers  excite  tiie  greatest  interest, 
the  second  circontcription  being  the 
most  important  in  France  for  its 
intellect,  wealth,  and  influence.  I 
went  into  two  of  the  voting  places, 
respectively,  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and 
the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais.  Three  or  four  officials  wero 
seated  at  a  long  table,  one  of 
whom  very  readily  gave  me  infor- 
mation. There  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  restraint,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. Each  elector  brought  a 
{taper  for  his  identification,  giving 
a  full  description  of  himself,  his 
age,  name,  and  signature.  A  great 
number  of  votes  were  rejected 
through  informality,  to  the  manifest 
chagrm  of  patriotic  citizens.  The 
ouvrier  class  appeared  to  prefer 
voting  on  the  Monday,  and  to  be  not 
without  suspicion  that  their  votes 
might  be  tampered  with  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  days.  At 
four  the  proceedings  were  over.. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  there  happened  a  remark- 
able eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  could 
be  completely  observed  in  Paris. 
In  the  days  of  Alcibiades  this  would 
have  been  a  portent  decisive  of  the 
&te  of  an  empire.  Here  and  there, 
in  a  few  superstitious  minds,  there- 
might  even  now  be  some  mystery- 
and  awe. 
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It  is  tho  morning  after  tbe  elec- 
tions. Tlio  official  (icfliiratiiin  ivill 
not  bo  mado  till  ten  on  Thureiky 
morning:  bit  wo  know  all  alHiiil, 
Iho  scrutiny  in  Paris.  First  and 
foremost,  51.  A.  Thiers  is  returned. 
Even  greater  than  this,  tbroughout 
Paris  Opposition  candidates  arc  re- 
turned. Groat  is  tho  rejoicing 
among  the  Liborals.  Oh,  if  tliu 
'  ItovTie  des  Deux  JTondes '  hud  only 
come  out  a  day  later!  Aa  the  day 
wears  on,  and  tho  electric  telegraph 
flashes  its  news  from  the  provinces, 
tlie  victorious  feeling  of  the  Opjx>- 
sition  becomes  much  modified. 
Thiers  has  very  nearly  been  returned 
for  Lisle  also ;  and  at  Marseilles, 
Bcrryer  and  Marie  are  also  safe. 
Everywhere  else  the  Opposition  is 
defeated.  Dufaure  is  nowhere. 
Montalemliert  is  nowhere,  nor  Bar- 
rot,  nor  Pemusat.  Shatue  on  tho 
craven  constituencies,  driven  like 
cattle    by    pricsta  aiid  officials,  to 


Tole  fls  Government  orders!  Wliat 
a  pity  that  tlio  elections  for  Paris 
did  not  precede  by  some  days  the 
elections  for  the  provinces!  It 
would  have  made  a  difference 
tlirougliout  tbe  world. 

And  now  comes  a  great  break  in 
tho  Paris  season.  The  elections  are 
over.  The  roees  are  over.  To-day 
tho  Emperor  and  the  court  depart 
for  Fontainebleau.  The  great  houses 
in  tho  Faubourg  St.-Germain  will 
»)iin  bo  tcnantless  and  silent.  The 
influx  of  Enftlisli  noblemen  and 
gentry,  whom  The  Eonger  and  Lord 
Chfden  have  brought  hero,  are  re- 
taming  to  London  or  seeking  dis- 
tant shoree  and  mountains.  At 
Paris,  indeed,  there  is  a  season  all 
the  year  round ;  there  is  always  in- 
f1\ix  and  retlnx  of  visitors.  The 
regular  Paris  season,  however,  is 
nwmently  dying  out.  Here,  then,  I 
pause. 
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IN  most  cases  it  tikes  some  time 
for  ftshions  to  root  themselves 
tharon^y,  but  sometimes  some 
new  thing  establishes  itself  nearly 
suddenly,  and  ire  "perceiYe  at  ODce 
that  the  fiehions  henoefortii  will  be 
w  it  and  not  <f  it  Every  one  weacs 
hats  and  bonnets — ^the  question  is  as 
to  shape.  Most  people  use  flowers 
now  to  ornament  their  dinner-table 
— 4he  question  is  how  they  put  them 
there. 

This  is  no  real  innovation.  Chil- 
dren for  their  doll  feasts  instinctively 
gather  flowers :  we  hardly  can  read 
in  history  of  banquets  that  had  not 
flowers;  these  snreds  of  Nature's 
brightness  seem  made  to  haunt  fes- 
tive meetings.  They  always  have 
been  present  on  the  most  luxurious 
tables  in  the  most  artistic  homes: 
now  that  we  all  are  growing  more 
luximoua  and  more  artistic,  it  is  only 
'a  sign  of  the  times  'that  they 
strengthen  their  hold  amongst  us. 

With  the  established  custom  we 
begin  to  discern  the  grievances,  and 
tafing  the  thing  for  granted,  I  want 
now  to  discuss  the  toay  of  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  great  grievance 
that  flowers  and  bushy  plants  so 
very  much  obscure  the  view  across 
oar  tables.  It  is  not  at  all  times 
agreeable  to  play  at  bopeep  during 
dinner-time;  andtododgean^pen^ 
of  flowers,  or  to  lean  round  a  well- 
grown  fern,  or  to  evade  a  handsome 
gloxinia,  which  stops  the  way  to  a 
wine-cooler,  is  altogether  soawkward, 
that  even  the  consumers  have  begun 
to  have  a  word  to  say  regarding  the 
wares  they  purehase. 

The '  independent  spirit '  and  the 
'rebellion  against  authority'  are 
really,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ascending 
ahnost  to  our  drawing-rooms.  The 
very  masters  and  misfiesses  are  ven- 
tmmg  to  have  opinions. 

Again,  on  other  grave  reasons,  I 
have  heard,  on  good  authoriiy,  of 
yery  great  innovations— handsome 
bat  heavy  plate  reconsigned  to  ite 
wonted  repose,  and  '  a  bit  of  glass 
trumpery'  being  actually  used  in- 
stead. 'My  lady  says  it  looks 
brighter.'  'My  lord  don't  know 
"What  plate's  cleaned  with ;  he  dares 


to  say  it's  some  poison;'  in  which 
nine  times^outof  ten  it  is  whispered 
my  lord  is  correct  Then  people  do 
like  change ;  and  the  fashion  is  gain- 
ing ground  of  making  much  more 
account  of  doing  things  very  well 
than  flnely  ana  thus  expensively. 
There  is  not  an  instant's  doubt  as  to 
the  cleanliness  of  bright  glass,  and 
the  extremest  cleanlineHS  has  long 
been  most  dUHngud, 

It  often  is  a  great  puzzle  why 
perfection  in  little  things  is  so  hard 
to  attain  and  so  costly;  girls  who 
know  by  experience  the  marvellous 
cost  of  gloves,  and  cufEs,and  collars, 
and  such  small  fry  of  attire,  know 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  spend  a 
good  deal  on  them.  The  difference 
in  the  expenditure  of  a  well  or  ill- 
dressed  woman  is  not  in  the  mate- 
rial, since  the  former  wear  con- 
tinually fiabrics  despised  by  the 
latter;  it  simply  is  the  freshness,  the 
good  make,  the  perfect  harmony 
that  reigns  over  aU  she  does  wear, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  not  carriea 
out  without  much  surveillance,  many 
small  innovations,  innumerable  mi- 
nute items  which  redeem  any  dress 
from  cheapness  —  that  worst  of 
charges. 

The  taste  and  the  care  required 
are  here  for  verr  much ;  and  no  one 
who  understands  such  things  would 
be  the  least  surprised  at  the  great 
prices  fine  ladies  have  given  con- 
tentedly for  their  bonnete,  trimmed, 
perhaps,  with  one  simple  ribbon, 
out  matchless  in  cost  and  elegance. 
It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  make 
people  pay  for  good  taste;  and  I 
fancy,  in  engaging  servante,  the  list 
of  accomplishmente  now  required 
by  a  mistress  differs  a  good  deal 
froia  the  list  of  some  ten  years  back. 
Indeed,  as  regards  alone  the  arrange- 
ments of  dinner-tables,  we  almost 
require  the  aid  of  schools  of  har- 
mony and  design,  and  an  organized 
syst^  of  competitive  examination. 
The  flEtct  is,  that  new  fashions  have 
brought  in  new  labours  with  them. 
It  is  very  hard  to  reconcile  the 
opposing  daims  of  beauty  and 
utility,  and  of  convenience  and  high 
fashion.      Perhaps    it    might   be 
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argued  that  beauty  is  inscpai-ablo 
from  what  is  really  useful,  and  1  am 
quite  sure  ten  thousand  would  say 
that  'out  of  fashion  is  hideous;* 
thus,  it  must  follow  naturally,  that 
the  two  have  to  make  a  compromise, 
and  while  beauty  kindly  promises  to 
be  as  little  as  possible  inconvenient, 
fashion,  on  its  side,  meets  it,  and 
proposes  to '  make  things  pleasant.' 

The  result,  apparently,  is,  that 
flowers  intrench  themselves  firmly 
upon  our  English  dinner-tables,  but 
Bensibly  stoop  an  inch  or  two  and 
don't  put  themselves  in  the  way, 
seeing  plainly  that  if  they  do,  a 
general  rise  will  suppress  them. 

There  are,  then,  a  few  essential 

goints  now-a-days,  which  insist  upon 
aving  a  hearing. 

The  pretty,  tall  epergnes,  and  the 
vases  with  waving  plumes,  one  or 
two  feet  above  the  table,  are  found  to 
make  a  barrier,  which,  if  not  really 
opaque  and  solid,  is  a  great  bar  to 
conversation.  A  dangling  spray  of 
heath,  or  a  lovely  &ond  of  gleichenia, 
may  be  very  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  de  trop,  while  the 
large  and  massive  plants  axe  dis- 
carded for  veiy  heaviness. 

At  Paris  there  has  been  introduced 
the  mode  of  low  trays  or  plateaux. 
In  the  centre,  a  great  oval  dish  is 
filled  with  flowers  laid  lightly, 
grouped  into  separate  bouquets,  and 
made  into  one  great  wreath.  In  the 
centre  the  flowers  rise  higher;  some- 
times a  lamp  is  placed  there,  some- 
times a  very  graceful  statuette  fills 
the  place.  These  trays  are  of  all 
materialB — glass,  china,  and  gilt 
wickerwork  may  equally  be  used; 
the  latter  being  at  present,  perhaps^ 
those  most  commonly  seen. 

The  light  bars  of  the  wicker  frame 
which  have,  of  course,  the  appear- 
ance of  gold,  have  a  good  effect  in 
contraat  with  the  white  and  red 
and  green  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
massed  in  them. 

Every  one  must  remember  the 
exquisite  bit  of  colouring  in  one  of 
Bacon's  essays  in  speaking  of 
masques  and  revels— ^e  sea-green, 
and  knots  of  carnation,  sometimes 
flaked,  too,  with  white;  there  is 
something  graceful  and  courtly  at 
once  about  these  colours ;  they  com- 
bine the  rarest  tint  of  the  s^  as  it 


melts  into  night,  with  the  exquisite 
radiant  crimson  which  touches  the 
fai'  horizon  beneath  which  the  sun 
has  sunk;  for  all  those  good  old 
writers  drew  patterns  from  what  tliey 
saw.  I  don't  think  they  were  in- 
ventive, but  they  reproduced  God's 
works. 

In  fitting  the  great  trays,  then,  let 
US  try  knots  of  carnation,  barriei-s 
made  of  fern  fronds  and  hedges  of 
sweet  white  jasmine,  barring  and  in- 
terlacing all  the  gay  colours  togetlier. 

In  Paris  I  have  heard  of  the  tray 
being  carried  round  at  the  close  of 
the  dinner,  distributing  the  bouquets 
to  each  of  the  ladies :  this  was  done 
this  spring,  sometimes,  in  houses 
which  are  fiuned  even  there  for  their 
perfect  taste. 

The  bouquets  on  these  occasions 
were  of  holly  and  camellias,  a  mixture 
which,  it  may  be  well  believed,  pro- 
duced a  beautiful  effect.  Holly  and 
camellias  were,  indeed,  the  rage  for 
everything ;  at  present  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  something  moro 
ethereal,  for  the  very  idea  of  carry- 
ing such  very  substantial  flowers  is 
almost  too  much,  at  present,  for  tho 
heat  of  a  London  season.  Tho 
hghtest  green  and  white,  and  the 
b^utiful  carnation,  will  absolutely 
too  be  found  now  the  coolest  and 
most  refreshing  colouring. 

The  centre  of  the  great  vase  may 
have,  as  I  said,  a  lamp,  casting  it^ 
light  downwards  full  on  the  waxen 
flowers ;  otherwise,  a  statuette  may 
be  used,  placed  ujpon  a  low  pedestal^ 
and  this  should  rise,  as  it  were,  out 
of  a  low  bank  of  flowers. 

A  veiy  usual  arrangement  is  to 
lino  the  baskets  with  gilt  titiys  to 
hold  water ;  but  it  may  be  found 
an  improvement  to  line  the  lower 
part  only,  thus  keeping  up  round 
the  edge  a  light  and  open  lattice. 
One  of  the  prettiest  patterns  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  oval  hoops  crossing, 
or  else  an  interlaced  scroll  going  all 
round  the  edge;  the  flowers  and 
ferns  drooping  over,  and  here  and 
there  creeping  through  il;,  and  the 
green  being  so  arranged  as  to  rise  to 
the  centre  slightly. 

A  very  handsome  oval  centre-piece 
was  shown  me  lately  at  Messrs. 
Phillips'— a  great  majolica  tray  with 
a  kind  of  latticed  edge  and  little 
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winged  Gapids  hare  and  theare  seem-- 
iag  to  sapport  it.  The  colour  in- 
side Ihe  dish  iras  a  bright  tnrqaoifie 

The  oentre,  laased  on  a  pedeetal, 
was  a  froit  dish,  with  thiee  small 
figores,  of  such  a  8hai)e  as  to  be 
fihOQg  all  sides.  The  tray,  aocord« 
log  to  one  mode,  being  filled  with 
mass  or  with  well-soaked  white  cot- 
ton wool,  should  have  the  gieen 
groondwork  arcaxiged  on  it  so  as  just 
to  coTcr  as  &r  as  the  edge  of  the 
firnit  Yase,  which  rests  <m  a  hidden 
pedestaL  The  firuit  vase  should  be 
in  height  from  the  table  about  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  tray  on  its  nar- 
row side.  Fruit  ean  be  arranged 
here  in  a  yeiy  bright  glowing  pyra- 
mid, that  would  seem  well  to  finish 
and  crown  Ibe  tray  of  flowers;  tbe 
iZowers  tbemselves  b»ng  made  to 
haraumize  with  its  oolouiing,  at 
kast  by  foroe  of  contrast 

But  I  think  the  most  tempting 
ftahion  for  such  a  great  dish  would 
be  to  fill  the  vase  with  water  and 
to  place  in  it  water-lilies.  These 
would  be  so  beautiful  in  their  various 
oolonrs — pink  and  blue  and  white 
cut  and  l£^  here  to  float 

Some  people  have  suggested  large 
Idooks  of  ioe  for  the  centre  of  such  a 
vase  as  this ;  and  really  they  melt  so 
slowly  that  th^  well  might  be  used 
oAeaer.  Few  things  would  look 
move  guttering  than  a  block  placed 
on  a  pierced  stend — the  melted 
water,  of  coutse,  flowing  down  into 
ilie  great  lily-pond.  I  have  not 
seen  this  d<»ie,  but  am  assured  that 
it  answers  well,  as  the  extremely 
great  cold  of  the  Wcnham  Lake  ioe 
of  coarse  makes  it  melt  slowly,  even 
when  exposed,  as  it  thus  is,  to  heated 
air. 

A  mass  of  gloxinias  is  beautiful  in 
&e  extreme,  filling  a  large  tray  of 
tUs  kind,  the  leaves  being  put  in 
with  the  flowers,  which  group  about 
in  a  dmcming  variely  of  all  the  moeA 
deheate  tmte  and  of  all  the  ridiest 
adours. 

For  the  ends,  the  plans  axe  still 
various.  Sometimes  they  are  still 
allowed  to  be  high  vases,  as  they 
are  leas  imposing  and  make  a  less 
entire  division  upon  tiie  table  tium 
the  large  oentre-pieoe.  The  effect, 
however,  of  low  centre  and  high 


ends  is  certainly  bad  artistically,  and 
one  cannot  oontomplate  ite  ever  be- 
coming popular.  The  fiishion  that 
gains  ground  daily,  and  that  seems 
now  ahnoet  fixed,  is  to  have  the  low 
centre,  but  with  something  high 
rising  from  it,  so  slight  and  slender 
as  not  to  impede  any  view;  and 
while  for  the  ends  we  use  wide 
tazze,  which  are  neither  flat  nor 
high,  branches  or  lighte  of  some 
kind  give  height  to  the  table  be- 
tween. This  is  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  diimer  fashions. 
The  surface  of  the  teble  is  broken  as 
is  desirable;  but  there  are  no  tell 
{Mies  of  flowers,  and  we  look  down, 
as  we  should  do,  upon  the  pretty 
blossoms  which  assuredly  are  meant 
rather  for  our  view  than  for  that 
of  the  servonte  only  who  are  stand- 
ing behind  the  chairs.  As  things 
have  been  lately  managed,  13icir 
eyes  were  eertainly  the  chief  gainers 
usually. 

The  tezse,  then,  at  each  end,  re- 
quire most  careful  'dressing.'  I 
nave  rather  a  dislike  myself  to  the 
use  of  clay,  as  is  now  much  the 
&8hion  for '  fixing  things ;'  for  though 
it  really  is  impossible  to  dress  the 
March  vases  inthont  it,  one  can't 
help  imagining  that  fruit  that  is  to 
be  eaten  must  suffer  by  the  contect 
The  fruit,  if  placed  in  l^ese  tezze, 
may  be  pilea  up  on  leaves  quite 
well;  but  if  flowers  are  used  here, 
also,  the  clay  will  be  very  useful. 
At  South  Kensington  there  are  some 
difficulties,  tiie  groupiA  for  competi- 
tion bein^  forced,  I  believe,  to  in- 
clude frmt;  but  on  a  dinnep»teble, 
Serhaps,  each  tazza  filled  with 
owers  would  be  infinitely  prettiest 
Suppose  that  one  had  roses  and 
anotner  geraniums,  or  that  one  was 
laden  with  the  exquisite  flowers  of 
orchMs;  tSie  fruit  could  then  be 
arranged  in  ite  own  separate  dishes, 
and  when  a  raised  dish  is  used  for 
the  centre  of  the  great  tray,  it  would 
be  of  course  for  fruit 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  attempted 
to  keep  to  single  flowers.  Each  dish 
or  basket  is  filled  with  some  separate 
kind,  which  gives  a  sort  of  repose — 
if  such  an  expression  maypass—to 
eyes  that  would  be  wearied  by  end- 
less repetitions  of  the  same  mixed 
flowers.      For  it  must  be  remem- 
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hexed  well  that  our  most  wearying 
sameness  is  often  in  variety.    This 
has  been  well  said  us  to  life,  and 
I  am  sure  we  may  stretch  the  mean- 
ing till  it    comes    to    include    our 
flowers.  Pray  picture  a  series  of  bou- 
quets— some  larger,  some  smaller; 
some  brighter,  some    duller ;  some 
more  costly,  some  more  cheap ;  some 
very 'stiff  and  formal,  others  quite 
light  and  elegant.      All  are,  how- 
ever,  composed  of  red,  and  white, 
and  blue,  and  pink,  and  yellow,  and 
lilac,  with  various  medium  tints,  and 
a  prevailing  green  leafage.     They 
mitst  be  all  alike,  some  prett>%  in- 
deed, and  some  ugly,  but  all  aUke 
to  our  brains.    A  pretty  plant  may 
rest  one,  and  so  may  a  single  flower, 
but  a  series  of  mixed  any  things  must 
be  inexpressibly  wearisome.     Thus 
it  is  that  tlie  really  elegant   and 
simple  fashion  gains  ground  so.    A 
cluster  of  white  roses  lie  lightly  as 
just  gathered,  a  mass  of  beautiful 
lilies  are  half  hidden  in  another  vase : 
hero   are  purple  violets  in   thick 
clusters  amidst  green  leaves,  here 
ore  the  glowing  cactuses  flaming  out 
in  their  scarlet  dress.     Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  may  find  some  brilliant 
striking  contrast  that  adds  to  the 
general  harmony  by  knitting   the 
tints   altogether;    and,  indeed,  we 
mnst    gu£uxi   against   sameness  in 
having  each  flower  separate.    This 
can  be  done  far  best  by  carrying  out 
the  idea  at  the  same  time  that  we 
drop  the  letter  of  our  fixed  rule; 
we  may  make  then  piles  of  mixed 
roses,  in  which  several  colours  blend ; 
or,  again,  with  geraniums,  we  may 
noake  a  most  sparkling  group.  Thus 
wo  avoid  real  sameness,  while  still 
we  have  the  elegance  and  all  that 
natural  beauty  which  we  find  in  one 
flower  singly. 

Orchids,  I  think,  are  flowers 
that  ought  to  be  seen  thus,  only  a 
single  species  lying  alone  amidst 
green  leaves.  These  most  lovely 
flowers  depend  so  much  on  their 
perfect  shape ;  and  it  is  quite  in  the 
flower  that  the  most  exquisite  paint- 
ing is  generally.  Thus  we  shonld 
have  them  near  ua  so  as  to  look 
down  into  them ;  even  on  drawing- 
room  tables  they  seem  to  me  quite 
lost  when  put  in  a  mixed  vase. 

This  present  arrangement  of  table 


flowers  seems  to  me  a  most  pleasant 
one,  because  it  leaves  so  much  room 
for  making  little  changes.  One  day 
a  statuette ;  another  day,  perhaps,  a 
lamp;  another  day  a  fruit  stand; 
again,  a  little  plant  trained  in  a 
graceful  shape,  or  else  a  few  tall 
flowers  arranged  to  form  a  centre. 
Each  and  all  of  these  would,  at 
different  times,  be  pretty. 

Another  good  point  is  in  the 
licence  we  have  for  material.  Almost 
anything  would  look  well  thus 
arranged ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  we 
shall  some  day  hear  of  all  sorts  of 
new  inventions  that  are  brought  to 
the  aid  of  this  fashion. 

With  reference  to  such  things,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  here  as  to 
shape,  as  shape  is  the  only  external 
that  can  much  disturb  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves  when  well 
arranged.  The  tray  for  the  centre, 
of  course,  must  vary  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  table;  it  looks  best, 
perhaps,  as  an  oval,  the  sides  being 
very  low — never,  indeed,  exceeding 
four  inches  or  so  at  the  edge ;  and  the 
height  of  the  statuette  not  exceeding 
the  length  of.  the  tray,  measuring 
the  former  from  the  table  on  which, 
the  tray  stands,  so  as  to  include  the 
fictitious  height  that  blocks  may 
give  to  the  pedestal. 

If  fruit  is  used,  perhaps  a  lower 
centre  is  better ;  as  in  admitting  a 
high  statuette,  one  lays  much  stress 
on  its  slendemess. 

For  general  use,  perhaps,  nothing 
is  better  than  glass  and  china,  or 
even  that  dark  terra-cotta  of  the 
peculiar  dewy  redness  that  is  seen 
often  in  South  America.  But  for 
flowers  only,  we  may  use  a  great 
many  more  things:  wood,  and 
wire,  and  wicker-work,  either  var- 
nished or  gilt,  might  be  used ;  and 
as  most  people  now  can  do  some- 
thing of  illuminating,  no  doubt  that 
powdered  gold  which  is  painted  on 
with  turpentine  is  at  hand  in  many 
places.  It  has  really  a  good  effect 
m  making  np  such  ornaments ;  and 
there  is  always  so  much  amusement 
in  making  up  an  impromptu '  great 
dinner,'  in  places  where  such  things 
seem  impossible,  that  one  is  glad  to 
suggest  all  possible  ways  and  means. 
The  new  work  of  china  painting, 
too,  seems  the  rery  thing  for  such 
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doings.  I  cannot  see  at  all  why,  if 
there  are  any  people  who  are  fraiitic 
about  new  dessert  semces,  while 
Paterfiunilias  gravely  repeats,  'My 
dear,  I  can't  do  it' — I  do  not  see,  I 
s^y,  why,  if  he  won't  they  shouldn't, 
and  exercise  their  own  deTemeas 
while  they  spare  his  mnch-menaoed 


The  stands  should  be  rather  low, 
not  above  nine  inches  in  height:  they 
may  be  somewhat  in  shape  like  soap- 
plaieB  on  inverted  break&st-cnps. 
I  say  this  as  an  idea  of  size  and  rela- 
tive proportion ;  but  of  course  tiie 
inverted  cup  may  transform  itself 
rightly  into  a  pretty  i)edestal,  and 
the  supeiincumDent  soup-plate  may 
relinquish  its  rim  with  propriety. 

One  of  the  very  best  tazze  that  I 
ever  saw  as  an  accident,  was  a  very 
low  bowl  of  old  china,  which  stood 
Tj^xm  another  of  small  size  and  fan- 
ciful shape.  The  deep,  low  old 
bowl  was  really  perfect  for  flowers, 
and,  indeed,  this  present  fashion  is 
likdy  to  revive  greatly  that  prettiest 
and  most  excusable  of  all  extrava- 
gant tastes—the  feminine  love  of  old 
china. 

As  to  the  modelling  and  choice  of 
atataettes,  I  have  heard  also  of  Italian 
woiianen  who  seem  to  be  very  happy 
in  their  natural  taste  for  such  things ; 
aod  near  some  of  the  FiUgliah  pot- 
teries, I  know  that  people  can  get 
their  own  foncies  carried  out  in  a 
way  that  is  very  pleasant  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  designing. 

Why  should  we  not  design  tazze 
of  the  shape  that  we  think  most 
suitable,  and,  seeing  it  first  in  the 
day,  then  have  it  brought  out  if 
wi^th  it?  For  those  who  intend  to 
paint  china,  the  extra  ta^  of  design- 
mg  it  will  be,  indeed,  a  great  means 
of  producing  a  high-class  work. 
The  shape  and  the  design,  and  then 
the  flowere  to  suit,  are  reaJly  all  one 
idea,  which  should  be  evoked  from 
one  brain. 

I  have  not  said  anything  of  the 
tall  end  groups  that  still  linger,  be- 
caase  when  the  centre  has  sunk 
down,  it  seems  certain  the  rest  will 
follow,  and  leaUj  one  can't  say  much 
new  of  a  thing  that  has  been  so  ex- 
hausted. 

The  sets  of  high  groups,  indeed, 
have  gained  so  firm  a  hola,  that  they 


are  sure  to  last  for  a  long  time,  even 
if  not  for  always ;  but  in  adopting 
the  lower  fashion,  we  may  hope  to 
secure  the  novelty  that  is  most  ukely 
of  all  to  spread  widely,  and  which 
has,  above  all,  the  inducement  of 
being '  out  of  a  fella's  way  more.' 

The  flat  round  baskets  which  have 
latdy  become  so  popular  resemble 
exactly  ttrawberry  punnets  covered 
all  over  with  gil<&ng,  till  they  look 
just  like  golden  ba^ets.  Sfine  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

These  are  just  the  sort  of  things 
that  any  lady  might  ornament,  and 
any  common  basket-maker  readily 
construct  for  her. 

The  sides  require  to  be  about 
three  inches  high.  The  strands 
should  be  rather  large  and  flat,  and 
ribbon-like,  merely  interlacing,  like 
a  sort  of  wide  plat  or  band. 

It  is  possible  to  use  dther  wicker 
or  wood  for  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket; or  even  mere  rings  of  wicker- 
work  may  be  used,  to  slip  over, 
round  tins  of  flowers. 

These  tins  should  be  made  with 
straight  sides— a  mere  ring  of  tin  of 
the  required  size  and  depth,  with  a 
second  ring  within  it.  The  inner 
ring  is  about  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  filled  with  a  block  of 
wood.  The  outer  ring  is  filled  with 
clay,  or  sand,  or  water;  and  while 
this  contains  the  flowere  and  keeps 
them  ia  place  most  beautiftdly,  the 
inner  block  is  crowned  with  a  pretty 
and  graceful  statuette. 

The  coloured  Dresden  figures  are 
also  sometimes  used  here ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  cool  white  is  prettier  than 
the  colour. 

When  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
making  the  heights  accord  together 
blocks  of  wood  can  be  used  to 
heighten,  or  omitted  to  lower  a 
figure. 

For  the  figures  themselves  the  chief 
point  of  all  is  slendemess ;  some  that 
have  one  arm  raised  gain  height  and 
lightness  by  this.  And  now  that 
even  for  ladies  the  art  of  modelling 
has  become  so  genenJ,  why  should 
not  a  little  skiU  be  expended  on 
such-like  fimcy  work  ?  Shells  would 
be  good  for  practice,  and  animals 
and  figures  would  soon  follow  where 
taste  existed  previously;  and  one 


so 
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caa  hardly  imagiiie  any  work  more 
interestiQg  and  more  pleasant.  It 
is  so  completely  making  pretty  fonna 
from  a  anapeless  mass;  and  then 
when  they  hard^  into  a  lasting 
form  we  really  have  an  idea  that 
did  not  exiat  before. 

Another  most  taking  pattern  some- 
what resembles  in  basset-work  the 
prettily  shaped  glass  baskets  that 
were  iLsed  for  flowers  last  year. 

Glass  is  of  all  things  certainly 
least  appropriate  for  a  bosket.  But 
these  new  patterns  of  Mr.  Luff's  are 
real  honest  baskets^  only  made  in 
the  prettiest  shape. 

For  a  set  of  three,  for  a  supper- 
table  or  a  breakfost,  the  centre  one 
is  large,  and  has  a  high,  light  handle, 
round  which  of  all  plants  growing 
the  climbing  fern  looks  loveliest 
This  most  beautiful  of  all  creepers 
for  all  purposes  of  decoration  is  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  at  Mr.  Yeitch's, 
Chelsea.  The  bQst  plan  is  to  have 
a  small  pJarU  of  it,  and  to  use  it  pot 
and  all.  The  baskets  have,  too,  an 
edging  on  which  ferns  and  flowers 
lie  hghtly ;  and  why,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  the  flat  style  of  edge  is  most 
taking. 

The  side  boskets  have  no  handles : 
they  are  merely  trays  of  flowers. 
Much  depends  on  arrangement,  no 
doubt,  in  these  as  in  all  things. 
And  to  me  it  appears  a  great  point 
to  avoid  having  too  much  colour. 

One  should  have  an  idea,  I  think, 
and  then  try  to  carry  it  oui  Groups 
and  bouquets  lying  buried  in  green 
fern  fronds — Imots  of  geraniums 
sparkling  amidst  their  own  scented 
leaves — or  roses  in  all  their  beauty, 
simply  fresh  gathered  there. 

For  many  impromptu  fetes,  pic- 
nic and  strawberry  leasts,  are  not 
these  pretty  baskets  the  very  things 
to  use?  For  such  use  we  might 
varnish  them  brown.     A  stick  of 


black  and  another  of  red  sealing- 
wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine 
makes  the  most  excellent  vnmish, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  flower-lovers. 
The  dark  brown  looks  so  well  for 
every  sort  of  flower-basket ;  and  in 
ihiB  pretty  pattern  refinement  and 
grace  are  found,  even  though  it  be 
clad,  indeed,  in  dark  and  sober 
brown. 

Still  there  are  beautiful  things, 
many  and  rare,  to  be  seen.  The 
white  Dresden  figures,  for  instance, 
which  hold  up  a  single  dish.  These, 
^  but  filled  lightly,  would  be  an 
ornament  anywhere. 

The  foiling  in  dressing  them  is 
most  often  in  dreadful  stiffiiess. 
Very  few  leaves  are  used :  those  few 
are  full-grown  vine-leaves.  A  heavy 
mass  of  &uit,  or  some  gigantic  full- 
blown roses,  are  placed  there  by 
way  of  fine  specimens.  The  poor 
unfortunate  figure  looks  crushed  and 
weighed  down  beneath  thenL 

Now  if  a  light  pendant  wreath  or 
two  of  delicate  lea&ge  be  found,  and 
left  to  hang  over  gracefully  and 
freely  at  the  edge; — if  the  flowers, 
while  well  pronounced,  are  yet  not 
of  the  largest  size,  nothing  can  look 
more  elegant  and  appropriate  than 
these  figures.  The  most  slender 
and  graceful  I  have  seen  of  this 
sort  ore  at  Phillip8*s.  But  then,  too, 
there  ore  coloured  groups,  of  which 
some  people  are  very  fond. 

I  never  think,  somehow,  that  the 
soft,  delicate  tints  of  the  painted 
china  can  accord  well  with  flowers. 
Their  colours  approach  so  very  near 
the  softness  and  clearness  of  nature 
that  it  is  really  hard  to  force  them 
into  so  very  close  a  compaiison. 
When  they  are  decked  with  ^flowers 
for  once  their  tints  look  dull. 

Note. — The  *  glace  sentine  *  described  in 
last  month's  Number  is  now  to  be  seen,  ar- 
ranged, at  Messrs.  Hammond's,  Baker  Sti^t. 


N^'Cdfry^y  >.*- 


(Onum/rom  a  Photograph; — Ifaiers,  Jttsari.  Lemdan  and  Syder.) 

The  bouqu»l-ho!d(r  is  of  cureJ  rock  ciT«l»l,  wifh  pssi  li  (ind  coral  introdnced  ;  on  tLe 
tttm  ii  ■  band  of  nnfnldi  ud  diuncndt  nud  fi  jewelled  Foronet ;  llie  foot  ii  fomiMi  of  > 
tall  of  cr^slnl  with  ntbin  uid  diimond).  Sj  turning  the  hall  the  foot  spring  opfo  into 
four  lupport),  oa  nch  of  which  it  a  plumi  and  cipher;  ■tUuhed  to  tilt  boldiu^  ii  ■  chain 
of  gold  and  pearla,  and  a  hoop  ring  of  tight  ptarli. 
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F-ww  »  green  eilk  one,  with  a 
bunboo  cane  cnrring  neatly 
loond  for  the  handle,  m  out  wltd 
•pint,  mind  70a;  ;foar  separatel;- 
UxicAted  -  and  -  sabseqnently  -  at  - 
ttdied  haodlm  are  a  gKftt  mutAke 
—always  gettjng  loose— or  breaking 
off  shoTt  on  gusty  days — or  slipping 
■boat  hopelessly  in  yonr  hand.  I 
am  tat  the  integrity  of  umbrella 
■ticka.  I  hold  with  solid  canea, 
and  hy  them  too,  in  windy  weather. 
Uoreorer,  my  parapluie*  had  hollow 
nfaa,  in  aoooidance  with  the  sound- 

■  I  hope  the  mder  will  Db«TT«  tint  I 
kiT(  been  drirra  to  the  idsptioa  of  thii 
FroEh  *abataotiT«  ont  of  difer  rq{«nl  for 
tlie  ritgmcit*  of  cntnpDutioii,  tautology 
being  an  iDLch  nprebendid  in  Britiih 
tDtbonbip.  ir  I  baie  to  nfcr  to  the 
■nide  i^n,  I  nuy  oUI  it  ■  '  regerKchiim,' 
wluoD. 

TOfc,  IV, — Ha  L 


est  principke  of  iron  conatnictiou — 
t.  e.  combining  the  greatest  amoont 
of  strength  with  'economy  of  ma- 
terial— and  was,  in  consequence,  a 
Tery  light  one.  It  cost  tweatj-fiTO 
shillings,  and  was  purchased  a  week 
before  at  Isaacson's  celebrated  ware- 
house in  Eegcnt  Street.  When 
I  demurred  at  the  price  as  extrttTO- 
gant  (in  these  days  one  can  buy  a 
good  useful  combination  of  gingham 
and  whalebone,  answering  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  for  half  a  crown), 
Mr.  iKoBCSotierQiled  compassionately, 
and  observed — 

'  Well,  sir,  I  don't  say  hut  what 
it  do  seem  a  good  deal  to  pay,  bnt 
then  consider  the  quality — loc^  at 
the  cane,  sit — examine  the  silk — 
tiiink  of  the  workmanship  in  that 
frame,  sir.  Why,  you'd  hardly  be- 
lieve me  HOW,  but  there  isn't  such 
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another  umbrella   as  that  in . 

Stop ;  yes,  I  recollect  there  is  one. 
Isold  the  ffUow  of  thnt  umhrvUu  to 
Lord  Jinssell  yesterday' 

Could  any  one  it^sist  taking  it 
after  that  f  I  produced  my  money, 
returned  Mr.  Isaacson  the  patent 
leather  case  which  ho  was  good 
enough  to  include  in  the  bargain, 
and  seizing  my  prize  with  a  strong 
and  steady  hand,  walked  triumph- 
antly out  of  the  shop. 

'  What  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do 
tHth  the  Derby?'  cries  Mr.  Carpley. 
Why,  don't  you  observe,  my  dear 
Mr.  C.,  that  in  adopting  this  pre- 
face to  my  remarks,  I  do  but  imitate 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  is  to 
introduce  articles,  leaders,  lectures, 
homihes,  by  a  text  or  thesis  as  re- 
mote from  the  discourse  as  possible? 
Say  you  want  to  conrince  me  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  you 
begin  with  a  joke  from  Joe  Miller. 
Haven't  you  taken  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
your  essay  on  the  authorship  of 
Junius?  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed that  Margaret  Catclipole 
would  have  become  a  Peg  for  you 
to  hang  your  notions  of  criminal 
reform  upon?  This  roundabout 
plan  of  writing  is  common  enough 
with  all  of  us  now.  It  is  a  poetical 
license  which  we  use  in  the  form  of 
a  little  surprise  for  our  readers — 
like  the  wonderful  posturing  which 
Mr.  Acrobat  goes  through  outside 
my  window  before  he  finally  places 
lus  devoted  head  upon  the  carpet 
and  elevates  his  mocassins  in  mid 
air.  So  let  me  take  shelter  under 
my  umbrella,  and  tell  you  how  I 
spent  the  20th  of  May  beneath  that 
verdant  canopy. 

Mr.  Johffe's  barouche  and  pair 
started  from  his  house  in  Wimpole 
iStreet  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  for  the 
Derby.  Would  you  like  to  Icnow 
who  Mr.  Joliffe  is?  Ask  your 
friend  A.  or  B.  at  the  Club,  and 
ihey  will  probably  tell  you  about 
him.  Every  other  man  in  town 
knows  Joliffe,  and  the  alternate 
individuals  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
If  I  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
describe  Mr.  Joliffe's  profession,  I 
i^ould  say  he  was  a  philanthropist 
in  a  large  way,  and  found  unlimited 
credit  with  most  houses.    I  believe 


his  business  take^  him  for  a  few 
hours  every  week  into  the  City, 
where  probably  ho  presides  at  meet- 
ings hold  for  the  promotion  of  uni- 
versal good  fellowship,  or  acts  as 
secretary  to  some  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  generosity  among 
the  middle  classes.  There  never 
was  such  a  follow  for  getting  up 
entertainments — for  helping  ever>'- 
body  to  everj-thing  that  anybody 
wants.  Would  you  like  to  bear 
Patti  or  Titiens?  Joliffe's  stall  is 
at  your  service.  Does  your  aunt 
covet  that  gorgeous  Indian  shawl 
at  Hooker  &  Chutney's?  Joliffe 
can  get  it  for  you  at  trade  price. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  tlie 
Cosmographical  Club?  Joliffe  has 
the  entree  there  as  everywhere. 
Finally,  have  you  a  mind  to  mix  in 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
honest  world?  to  join  picnics, 
pleasure  parties,  excursions  to  Kich- 
mond,  fetes  champetres  at  mid- 
summer, or  charades  at  Christmas? 
Joliffe  is  the  man  to  manage  every- 
thing. I  verily  believe  that  if  I 
desired  to  sit  Ixjside  Mr.  Coxwell  in 
his  next  scientific  balloon  ascent,  I 
need  only  apply  to  J.  J.,  to  obtain 
that  intrepid  aeronaut's  i^ermission, 
so  imiversal  is  his  interest  in  the 
London  world  —  so  boundless  his 
desire  to  oblige  everybody.  An 
arch-conspirator  in  the  cause  of 
pleasure,  he  is  always  hatching 
some  tremendous  plot  for  the 
amusement  or  gratification  of  his 
friends — planning  crafty  and  deep- 
laid  schemes  which  take  thorn  by 
surprise,  and  lay  them  imder  hating 
obhgations.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Joliffo 
is  one  of  those  pleasing  specimeiLs 
of  mortal  clay,  which  time  h&s  con- 
solidated into  a  thorough  brick. 

When,  therefore,  I  revert  to  the 
carriage  which  is  standing  at  the 
door  of  this  hospitable  Iwchelor's 
house  (for  bachelor  he  still  is — let 
the  ladies  explain  it  if  they  can),  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  his  turn-out 
was  of  the  smartest,  his  postilion  of 
the  gamest,  liis  hamper  of  the  fullest 
upon  the  road  that  day.  Ah !  what 
a  day !  Fasts  and  feasts,  wakes  and 
weddings,  all  must  take  their  cluuice 
of  weather  in  this  climate.  But  the 
Derby  morning — ^the  great  metro- 
politan gala  to  be  ushered  in  by 
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mow^  and  vind  and  lain— this  was 
indeed  a  dieappointmeni 

Of  eoanewemade  the  bestof  it — 
«e  had  cloaks  and  great  coats  and 
viappera  and  InYerness  capes  and 
xttlwaj  mgs  and  hone  cloths,  and 
wore  fnrther  pFOvided  with  'netits 
cancms '  of  cognac  which  Mr.  Joliffe 
inBisted  on  oar  taking  before  we 
mounted.  We  had  access,  more- 
over, to  a  box  of  as  good  cigars  as 
I  haTe  ever  had  the  honour  to 
smoke,  and  were,  I  think,  as  com- 
fatable  as  we  conld  be  nnder  ^the 
drcumstanoes  when  we  started. 

A  good  proportion  of  '  the  road ' 

fr(»n  Wimpole  Street  tD  Epsom  lies 

through  onr  own  belored  metro* 

pdis;  but  where  the  town  ends  and 

the  coontry  beg^,  or  how  mnch 

remains  in  a  £uid  of  ms  in  urhe 

conditian,  who  shall  say?    Every 

street  sends  oat    half  a  mile   of 

bricks  and  mortar  annually.     An 

old  gentleman   informed   me   the 

other  day  that  he  remembered  when 

habitable  London  was  bounded  on 

the  north  l^  Oxford  Street,  on  the 

sooth  by  Piccadilly,  on  the  east  by 

Begent  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 

VA  Lana    What  is  meant  by  the 

'West  End ''to-day?    For  my  part 

I  bdieve  that  '&TOuied  loouity' 

will  stretch  on  until  it  occupies  IJie 

whole  ol  Middlesex.    It  is  uie  same 

in  erery   direction.     When   Pope 

was  south  of  Charing  Cross,  he 

might  have  cried — 

*  Dear,  dmantd,  dbtxactlng  town,  Ikrewell  !*   ^ 

but  we  can't  take  our  final  cong6 
this  side  of  Yauxhall  Bridge.  For 
miles  bqrond  that  hideous  specimen 
of  engineering  skill  lie  streets  and 
sqfnares  and  terraces,  which  no  one 
bat  thdr  inhabitants  ever  see  ex- 
cqyt  upon  the  Derby  Day.  No 
wonder  housemaids  line  the  rails  of 
'fienlah  Lodge,'  and  pretty  school- 
misrush  to  the  windows  of  Minerva 
Hmisa  If  you,  dear  Miss  de  Browne 
Browne,  who  may  be  conning  over 
this  page  in  May&ir— if  you,  I  say, 
lived  in  Laburnum  Villas,  or  Acacia 
Cottage,  with  a  serious  aunt,  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days 
in  the  year,  you  too  would  be  glad 
to  see  a  little  'Mfo'  on  the  three 

*  It  WW  reported  thmt  now  had  fallen 
•t  4  A.if.  in  the  odgfabooriiood  of  London. 


hundred  and  sixty-fifth.     As  our 
carriage  rolls  along,  we  pass  a  thou- 
sand houses,  the  inmates  of  which  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  perennial  stock 
of  amusement  from  this  morning's 
fun.     See  that  stout  old  mansion 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  with  curiously 
wrought-iron  gates  in  front,  don't 
its  red  bricks  seem  to  blush  the 
redder  at   the  scene?     Do  those 
heavy  transomed  windows  ever  look 
more    cheerful    than   when   filled 
with  happy  faces  on  the  Derby  Day? 
The  road  is  quickly  crowded  with 
a    throng   in    which    traps    run 
four  deep  along  the  way.     Cab, 
clarence,  brougham,  and  waggonette, 
dog-cart,  barouche,  and  sociable,  all 
are  here  as  usual,  trundling  side  by 
side  with '  one-oss  chays '  and  lively 
little  tax-carts.     AfBurs   begin  to 
look  more  cheerful.    Who  said  it 
was  going  to  rain  all  day  ?    Not  a 
drop  now,  upon  my  word.     I  put 
down  my  itmbbella  with  a  gleam  of 
hope  —  which   not   even   Admiral 
Fitzroy,   the   sturdy   weather-pro- 
phet, could  have  denied  me  at  that 
moment     The  occupants  of  lum- 
bering, heavy-laden  vans  begin  to 
peep  behind  their  canvas  curtains 
at  the  world  without.    We,  in  our 
turn,  get  hasty  glimpses  of  humanity 
inside  those  wondrous  vehicles.  We 
see  the  ale  jug  passing  round,  and 
long '  churchwarden '  pipes  crossing 
each  other  in  a  cloud  of  fragrant 
smoke.     We  see  Mary-Janes  and 
Jemlmaranns    smirking    at    their 
sweethearts  on  the  opposite  bench. 
The  more  sophisticated  ladies  sit 
near   the   door,  whence   they  can 
ei^joy  the   prospect  and   hear  the 
chance  compliments  of  the  road,  in 
addition  to  those  of  their  swains 
inside. 

*  The  BuUdf  of  marj  Hlogle-Iand  'ow  l^'jimti- 
fnl  an  lAcy,' 

cries  a  gallant  youth  from  a  baker's 
cart  to  a  very  charming  young  per- 
son in  a  char-^-banc ;  and  upon  my 
word  the  popular  ballad  has  a  deal 
of  truth  m  ii  Where  are  thero 
such  women  in  the  world  ?  I  don't 
care  what  cbiss  you  select  The 
ui>perten  thousand — the  lower  ten 
imllion— in  every  sphere  of  Eng- 
lish life  there  is  beauty,  and  beau^ 
of  a  high  order  too.    'Well,  but,' 
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some  of  my  untravelled  readers  may 
say,  *  tlmt  is  tho  ease  all  over  tho 
world.'  Pardon  me.  There  are,  of 
coursG,  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  tho  case  in 
Prance,  it  is  not  tho  case  in  (ror- 
many,  no,  nor  in  sunny  Italy 
neither,  for  all  her  vaunted  ro- 
mance and  ancient  chivalry.  Are 
there  a  dozen  Parisian  prrisettes,  or 
'  bonnes '  from  tho  Faubourg  St.- 
Gormain  who  could  compare  with 
the  same  numljcr  of  I^ondon  mil- 
liners or  maid-servants?  What  is 
a  Bavarian  biiuerin  beside  an  Eng- 
lish milkmaid?  Even  tlie  sirens 
of  Capri  must  yield  the  palm  to 
Lancashire  witches.  To  appreciate 
tho  charms  of  our  countrywomen, 
we  must  have  lived  some  time 
abroad.  Let  any  unprejudiced 
youth  roam  for  six  months  across 
the  Channel,  and  I  will  abide  by 
his  verdict  tho  first  day  he  lands  at 
Dover. 

If  the  bacchanalian  toast  of '  woman 
and  wine '  is  no  longer  shouted  at 
the  tables  of  the  grcat,  the  occu- 
pants and  drivers  of  the  pleasure- 
vans  to-day  seem  to  parody  the 
sentiment  by  dividing  their  atten- 
tion between  '  the  ladies  and  beer.' 
At  every  public-house  along  the 
road  we  pass  a  little  caravan  of  carts 
and  gigs,  halting"  to  let  excursionists 
fill  bottles  with  pale  ale  or  order 
'something  short'  across  the  bar. 
We  have  all  of  us  heard  the  five 
great  pleas  for  drinking — 

'A  friend,  good  wine,  or  being  dry, 
Or  lest  I  should  be.  by-and-by, 
Or  any  oUier  reoaon  why.' 

I  am  afraid  it  is  the  '  any  other 
leaaon '  which  chiefly  influences  our 
fnends  on  this  occasion.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  good  wine  which  is  not 
to  be  found  here,  if  even  it  could  be 
afforded  by  these  good  folks,  and  as 
for  being  dry,  or  any  probability  of 
Buch  a  condition,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to-day.  Slowly  and  steadily 
the  ram  begins  to  drop,  and  again 
I  have  recourse  to  my  umbrella. 
This  occasions  some  sarcastic  re- 
marks from  a  cynical  dustman,  who, 
unprovided  with  a  similar  imple- 
ment himself,  is  driving  in  bis 
homely  chariot,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  yorious  pulverulent  fnends 
to  Epsom.    He  asks  me  whether  I 


am  afraid  of  being  washed  off  my 
seat,  begs  to  remind  me  that  this 
is  the  sort  of  weather  which  certain 
water-fowl    rejoice  in,  and    kindly 
inquires  whether  I  am  prepared  to 
swun  in  case  of  an  emergency.    I 
answer  in  terms  of  equal  irony,  that 
the  showers  must  necossarilv  inter- 
foro  with  tbo  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession— inform  him  that  I  am  awaro 
of  his  appropriating  the  silver  fork 
which  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  his 
basket   on    Friday    fortnight,    and 
finally  remark  that  tho  nature  of 
liis   head-dress  would   render   the 
use  of  an  umbrella  superfluous,  all 
of  which  he  receives  with  inflnite 
good-humour,  and  after  facetiously 
referring  to  the  possibiUty  of  my 
being  engaged  on  Sunday,  drives  on 
lustily,  splashing  through  the  mire. ; 
Our   next   compn<jnous   de   vm/af/3 
are  some  dozen  swells  mounted  on 
a    newly-painted    drag,    and    well 
equipped    with  waterproofs.      For 
the  credit  of  British  pluck  it  must 
be  remarked  that  despite  tho  rain 
they  are  one  and  all  'outsiders' — 
the  windows  below  being  only  clased 
upon  a  hamper  of  champagne  and 
one  of   those  compenchous  wicker 
baskets  which  Fortnum  and  ISIason 
know  how  to  fill    so  well.      Two 
imperturbable  flunkeys  sit  behind, 
folding  their  arms  in  the  traditional 
manner   pecuhar  to  their  calUng. 
I  say  traditional,  for  I  never  yet 
saw  footmen  in  this  capacity  dis- 
pose of  their  upper  limbs  in  any 
other  way.    Is  it  part  of  their  pro- 
fession ?    Do  they  practise  this  por- 
tion of  their  duty  before  entering 
service?   or  is  extra  remuneration 
required  for  this    becoming   attit- 
tude?    I  think  when  I  can  afford 
to    play    the    pleasant    game    of 
'  coachman,'  and  join  the  Drag  Club 
driving  through  the  Park,  I  shall 
get  two  '  dummies '  made  in  Baker 
Street,  after  this  much-approved  and 
fashionable  model,  and  rig  them  out 
completely  in  cockaded   hats  and 
drab    great    coats    and   whiskers. 
One  need  not  then  have  any  fears 
about  the  change  of  their  position ; 
the  dignity  of  my  *  four  in  hand ' 
would  tiius  be  admirably  preserved; 
and  as  for  standing  at  the  horses' 
heads  in  case  of  need,  a  stable  boy 
inside  wofuld  do  tiie  business. 
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Attracted  by  the  eplendottr  of 
tbn  equipage,  the  nigged  BedoninB 
of  the  Ep6om  'Road  begin  to  per- 
form  those  wonderful  gyrationB  on 
their  hands  and  feet  which  excite 
the  admiration  of  conntry  Tisitors 
and  the  indignation  of  old,  white- 
fwted  cockneys  in  onr  London 
streetR.  In  honour  of  the  Derby 
they  have  stained  their  features 
with  a  bright  brick  red,  thus 
enalating  the  appearance  of  thope 
Itssome  sprites  of  late  associated 
with  British  pantomime.  Bands  of 
Ethiopian  serenaders,  too,  whose 
dusky  complexion,  spuriously  de- 
riTed  irtnn  oil  and  lamp-black,  is 
doomed  to  be  changed  into  the  tint 
of  octoroon  by  passiiig  showers, 
strike  banjo  and  guitar  along  our 
path.  "While  from  the  top  of  many 
a  laden  'bus  we  hear  the  strains  of 
the  French  bom,  which  perhaps 
n»y  cheer  the  lonely  hours,  but 
aftener  prorokes  the  wrath  of  stu- 
dkms  bachelors. 

As  we  trundle  on  onr  way,  the 
nature  of  the  route  begins  to  change. 
The  stem  old  mansions,  with  trim 
garden  fronts,  grow  few  and  far 
between;  the  newly-painted  rails 
and  whitewashed  doorsteps  of  sub- 
urban life  yield  to  the  nedgerows 
and  giecn  meadow-land  of  open 
country.  Down,  down  comes  the 
rain,  slowly— steadily — pitilessly — 
splash,  spl&sh,  go  the  horses' 
hoofe  and  carriage  wheels  through 
the  liquid  road  soil.  Are  there  any 
living  creatures  here  who  do  not 
grumble  loudly  at  the  weather? 
Yea,  by  my  troth,  two  stout  young 
ducks  are  paddling  in  the  pond  of 
Mitcham  Common,  and  seem  to  like 
the  weather  mightily.  I  grow  vin- 
dietiye,  and  grudge  even  to  those 
amphibious  innocents  their  short- 
hred  pleasure.  Aha,  my  feathered 
friends !  I  think,  quack  away ;  pop 
your  little  foolish  heads  under 
water  (oh,  that  we  all  could  liqui- 
date our  bills  with  such&cilityl), 
and  elevate  the  obTerse  of  your 
plumons  bodies  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Enjoy  yourselres 
while  you  may.  Yomr  time  has  yet 
to  come.  Mihi  hodie :  eras  tihi  J 
This  morning  I  bow  submissiye  to 
te  Fates,  but  a  culinary  Nemesis 
may  ere  long  decide  y<mr  fate,  and 


fin  your  little  wanton  frames  with 
sage  and  onions. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the  scene 
of  action,  we  find  the  carriages  in- 
crease in  number,  and  now  and 
then  converge  so  rapidly  from 
various  points  that  a  temporary 
block  becomes  inevitable.  It  is  • 
on  these  occasions  that  the  solemn 
dignity  of  Plush  unbends  before  the 
n^  of  circumstance.  As  often  as 
a  check  is  felt  along  the  road,  John 
Thomas  and  Chawles  Jeames  unfold 
their  arms  with  condescension,  and 
hold  them  out  like  railway  Ripnals 
as  a  warning  to  tho  vehicles  behind. 
In  some  instances  this  sudden  pull 
up  is  managed  very  dexterously; 
but  ever  and  anon  a  sudden  crash 
reminds  us  that  some  clumsy  driver 
has  allowed  his  carriagc-shnft  to 
enter  the  back  of  his  neighbomr's 
chariot,  eliciting  some  pretty  smart 
reproofs  from  tho  gentlemen  behind. 

'  Now  then,  clumsy !  where  are 
you  driving  to?  You're  a  nice  sort 
of  jarvey,  yo?«  are,  not  to  lift  the 
right  wing  of  that  'ere  bluebottle 
off  your  friend's  wehicle,  without 
smashing  the  poor  thing  agin  the 
panels  with  that  ugly  ix)le  of 
youm,'  cries  a  satirical  costermon- 
ger  to  the  unlucky  Jehu. 

'You  go  to  Tartarus!'  retorts 
that  gentleman,  *nnd  mind  your 
own  business.  "Who  told  you  to 
interfere  with  me?  You'd  much 
better  have  taken  that  old  screw  of 
yours  out  with  the  turnip-tops  this 
morning,  than  come  where  you're 
not  wanted.' 

'  Don*t  you  say  nothing  to  me 
about  no  tumii)-topa,  gardentr/ 
replied  the  other  in  a  tone  of  wither- 
ing irony,  '  nor  collyflowers  neither ; 
suppose  I  did  forget  to  call  for  'em 
this  morning.  I  knew  fast  enough 
you  woulden  touch  the  cabbage- 
beds  to-day  —  cos  vy?  you  got 
your  boots  blackleaded  over  night 
to  play  the  coachman  down  to  Hep- 
Bom.  I  knows  you,  I  does.  /  see 
ycr  nailing  up  that  past  jmrticiplcd 
old  pear-tree  in  the  back  garden 
yesterday,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

With  such  playful  badinage  ns 
this  the  pauses  on  the  road  are  much 
enlivened,  until  at  last  we  take  a 
final  leave  of  bricks  and  moi-tar,  and 
diverge  by  various  routes  towards 
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our  destination.  Ours  happcno<l  to 
lie  through  a  thickly-woo(.led  lane, 
with  beech  and  elm  on  either  side, 
stretching  their  young  -  leafed 
branches  right  across  the  path,  and 
sprinkling  us  with  heavy  showers 
of  rain-water  as  we  brushed  by. 
One  wretched  cockney  on  a  drag 
was  here  deprived  of  that  most 
useless  of  traditional  vanities,  a  blue 
veil,  which  having  absorbed  all  the 
moisture  that  had  trickled  down  his 
(once)  white  hat,  had  got  entangled 
in  the  foliage  and  now  was  dangling 
down,  a  melancholy  spectacle,  in 
mid  air.  The  drivers  ihcked  it  with 
their  whips,  the  girls  snatched  at 
it  from  the  vans,  but  there  it  hung, 
soaked  tlirough  and  through,  a  so- 
lemn warning  of  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes,  a  dismal  evidence  of 
our  uncertain  climate,  and  a  damp 
and  dreary  souvenir  of  the  Derby 
Day. 

A  short  cut  across  some  private 
grounds,  which  wo  are  allowed  by 
the  gatekeeper  to  make  for  a  small 
consideration,  and  a  strong  pull  up 
ft  stiffish  bit  of  hill  bring  us  at 
length  to  the  main  road  again,  lialf 
a  mile  or  so  this  side  the  Course. 
Here  we  rejoin  the  string  of  carriages 
which  plough  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  soil.  Narrowly 
escaping  an  avalanche  of  humanity 
vwhich  threatened  us  in  the  shape  of 
an  excursion  van,  whose  wheels, 
hopelessly  entangled,  and  '  slewed 
round '  on  sloping  ground,  bade  fair 
to  overthrow  the  freight  above 
them,  we  struggle  on  past  Tatten- 
ham  Comer,  and  at  last  find  along- 
side the  ropes,  seeking  that  sove- 
rein's  worth  of  sttmding  room 
which  Mr.  Dorling  has  kindly  al- 
lotted to  us  on  payment  of  the  coin. 
"Where  would  we  like  to  pull  up  ? — 
tiiat  was  the  point.  Should  it  be  in 
the  third  rank  opposite  the  Grand 
Stand  or  in  the  second  rank  a  little 
further  off,  or  in  the  fust  rank  next 
to  that  there  'bus  ?  Such  was  the 
momentous  question  addressed  to 
Mr.  Joliffe  by  at  least  a  dozen  of 
those  helping  hands  (and  veiy  dirty 
bands  they  are  too!)  who  swarm 
upon  a  race-course  to-day,  just  as 
they  crowded  round  a  capsized  cab 
last  night,  will  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices  as   linkmen    at    a    '  drum,' 


jacks-in-thc-watcr  at  a  regatta,  or 
what  not,  to-morrow:  when  they 
have  done  their  work  (which  no 
one  asks  them  to  do)  they  will  ask 
to  be  '  remembered,'  i.  e.,  paid.  If 
you  give  them  sixpence  apiece 
they  will  want  a  shilling.  If  a  shil- 
ling, they  are  of  opinion  that  you 
ought  to  '  make  it  eighteenpence,' 
and  so  on.  Having  at  length  se- 
lected '  the  first  rank  near  the  'bus ' 
for  our  station,  our  coaclunan  and 
footman  (who  of  course  would  havo 
been  utterly  unequal  to  the  task 
themselves)  are  assisted  by  these 
worthies,  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
men  per  horse,  to  unharness  those 
quadrupeds  and  roll  the  carriage 
back  '  agin '  the  ropes.  This  feat 
having  been  accomplished,  and  our 
helping  hands  having  retired  grum- 
bling because  their  time  was  not 
considered  more  valuable  than  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
a  year,  we  take  off  our  wrappers 
and  overcoats,  shut  down  our  um- 
brellas (thank  goodness,  it  has  again 
ceased  raining),  and  look  about  us. 
The  Grand  Stand  .is  poorly  filled, 
but  there  is  a  tolerable  muster  of 
prqfanum  vtdgtu  on  the  Course  in  over- 
alls and  waterproofs,  roaming  about 
upon  the  springy  turf.  Threading 
our  way  among  the  crowd,  we  make 
our  way  up  to  that  great  centre  of 
attiuction,  the  betting  ring.  Have 
we  anything  *  on '  the  event  ?  Did 
we  back  the  favourite  or  the  winning 
horse  that  day  ?  Did  we  accept  the 
invaluable  '  tip'  which  Mr.  Fetlock 
advertises  in  the  *  Vita  Tintinna- 
buli '  for  the  small  fee  of  eightecn- 
pence  ?  These  are  points  on  which 
I  prefer  to  maintain  a  mysterious 
silence.  We  rove  about  the  outer 
circle  (as  for  the  inner  ring,  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  Tattersallians, 
none  but  subscribers  can  penetrate 
that  sacred  sphere),  and  come  across 
those  dismal  specimens  of  sporting 
life,  the  third-rate  betting  men.  A 
restless,  anxious  time  of  it  they 
have,  no  doubt,  in  making  up  their 
greasy  books.  There  is  something 
half  ludicrous,  half  melancholy  in 
the  voice  of  that  youth  who,  freckled 
as  to  features  and  seedy  as  to  rai- 
ment, leans  acrass  the  railings,  and 
rolls  his  bloodshot  eyes  about  in 
search  of  custom. 
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'Imnttobetagm  "Ospodar!"' 
cries  the  misguided  yoang  man. 
'  I  mnt  to  bet  agin  uie  favourite. 
I  want  to  bet  agin  the  field — Tes, 
m  lay  yon  4  to  i  agin  Lord  Glifden 
—or  111  lay  you  25  to  i  agin  Tom 
FooL  Who'll  back  the  field  agin 
the  fiiTonrite  ?  Yes,  I  book  yon  1 5 
to  I  agio  Scamander — in  sots,  or 
''flimsies."  Come,  gen'lemen  — 
eamtwedoalittle.lHs'ness?  Who'll 

S'ye  a  nndred  to'  foire  agin  Lord 
laagow's  lot?  I  want  to  bet  agin 
"  Ospodar — " '  and  so  on,  da  capo. 
They  aay  that  these  gentlemen  are 
as  '  safe  as  the  Bank;' that  'flimsies' 
inyestedwith  them  are  honourably 
repaid;  that  they  are  well  known 
on  every  course  in  England;  and 
that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
paths  of  pecnniary  rectitude  would 
soon  be  fiettal  to  their  interests. 
Their  lower  limbs,  it  seems,  are  not 
of  that  strictly  Ethiopian  character 
that  one  might  imagine  at  first  sight. 
Nor  is  this  latter  &ct  entirely  their 
own  fimlt.  '  Non  cuivi8  homini  coit' 
tingit*  &c  It  is  not  every  one 
who  can  pass  through  that  strange 
coiiiculum  of  study— who  has  ac- 
qoiied  enough  sang  frdd  and  ready 
wit  and  superficial  gentihty  as  to  be 
aUe  to  graduate  as  a  thorough  leg. 
One  may  almost  assume  it  as  an 
axiom  that  your  most  accomplished 
swindler  must  have  been,  at  some 
time  of  his  life  at  least,  a  gentleman. 
A  low  adventurer,  unless  he  be  a 
bom  genius,  cannot  play  that  noble 


It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief  to  torn 
fi!Dm  such  canaille,  from  all  this 
torfy  vulgar  throng  to  the  fresh 
smiling  fiioeB  of  a  few  young  boys 
who,  under  the  protection  of  perhaps 
a  somewhat  injudicious  but  indul- 
gent Paterfamilias,  have  come  down 
to  see  the  fan.  •  The  weather  is  un- 
propitious  certainly,  but  it  is  their 
first  Derby  Day,  and  long  will  they 
remember  il 

Presently  there  is  a  slight  com- 
motion on  the  Glasgow  Balcony,  and 
a  rumour  circulates  among  the 
crowd  tiiat  the  £Eur  young  man  who 
stands  there  shakmg  hands  with 
Admiral  Bous  and  General  Peel  is 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  this  morning  makes  his  d^but 
at  Epsom.    Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 


and  M^jor  Teesdale,  and  Captain 
Westerweller  are  also  pointed  out, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  crowd 
below,  who  presently  give  vent  to 
British  loyal^  in  a  hearty  cheer. 

Soon  iJter  this,  the  clanging  of  a 
bell  and  the  shout  of  sturdy  Peelers 
marching  to  and  fro,  announce  the 
advent  of  the  first  '  event.'  The 
Epsom  Town  Plate  is  to  be  run  for — 
the  Course  is  cleared— and  back  we 
all  rush  to  the  carriage. 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  afiiEiir, 
indeed  must  never  seem  to  be  beside 
the  one  of  all-absorbing  interest — 
just  as  the  opening  vaudeville  at  a 
theatre  is  listened  to  with  some  im- 
patience, because  at  its  conclusion 
some  eminent  tragedian  appears  in 
Hamlet— just  as  the  genre  pictures 
and  portraits  of  '  a  gentleman'  are 
hurried  over  at  an  exhibition  until 
we  stand  before  the  work  of  Frith 
or  MiUais — so  any  equine  stru^Ie 
on  the  Epsom  Course  sinks  mto 
utter  insignificance  before  the  Derby 
Stakes.  Mr.  Clav's  Selection  proved 
an  excellent  choice.  In  sport- 
ing lingo,  he  had  Ihe  best  of  the 
start — made  all  the  ronning,  and 
won  *  cleverly '  by  half  a  length — 
followed  by  the  Merry  Maid  and 
Libellous. 

We  now  turned  attention  to  our 
hamper,  and  improvised  a  jolly 
little  bufiidt  upon  the  carriage  seat. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  and  the  sou'-wester  whidi 
drenched  our  over-coats  and  filled 
the  roods  with  mud  had  carried 
some  advantage  with  it  Our  lob- 
ster salad  was  not  gritiy  with  the 
fiying  dust,  nor  was  there  a  single 
fly  to  be  found  in  the  mustard.  The 
cold  lunch  was  really  cold— not  in 
that  tepid,  inconsistent  state  which 
has  been  long  assodated  with  this 
anniversary.  As  for  the  champagne, 
it  might  have  just  been  brought 
from  Mr.  Jolifife's  cellar,  so  excellent 
was  its  condition.  Cork  after  cork 
flew  out  with  pleasant  music  as  the 
f(Nist  began.  While  we  are  ban- 
queting, a  group  of  hungry  gipsies 
crowd  aroimd  the  trap  and  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  reveal  our  fate. 
ThinMng  these  ladies  have  come 
hither  with  less  a  soul  for  prophecy 
than  an  eye  to  spoons,  we  warn  them 
oflf,  although  they  call  us  pretty  gen- 
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tlemen,  Jiiiil  promiso  ctirh  of  us  a 
store  of  luck.  I  ajii  to  liavo  a  largo 
forhmo  left  mo  very  hhortly  by  a 
distant  relative  (distant  in<lfvd!  I 
ouly  wish  ho  was  witliin  a  telesco])ic 
ran^v I) ;  Mr.  JolitTc  is  iufonui'd  with 
the  utmost  pmvity  that  tlu-ro  i«  a 
davk-cyed  darlinc:  waiting  for  him, 
by  whoso  espousal  ho  may  ex})cct 
nine  children,  all  boys— tlv  youngest 
of  whom  will  1)0  a  credit  to  bis 
papa,  irnmoved  by  this  flattering 
intelligence,  we  again  Riiggost  tljat 
tho  weird  nisiers  bhould  move  off, 
and  oven  hint  that  a  reference  to  tho 
police  will  1)0  necessary  miless  they 
comply  with  our  retjuest. 

With  a  scornful  laugh,  they  point 
to  a  little  nic/i'''  a  few  yards  to  the 
rear  of  our  carriage,  where,  sad  to 
relato,  we  see  a  menil)cr  of  tho  force 
alluded  to  supported  by  two  brother 
Peelers,  reeling  along  and  beating 
his  legs  like  threshing  flails  upon 
the  turf,  and  declaring  that  his  name 
is  Eobert  Kidley,  O,  and  several 
other  aliases.  Ho  also  announces 
his  intention  of  not  going  home  till 
morning,  and  says  he  should  be  glad 
to  SCO  Mr.  Dorling  or  any  other  man, 
who  would  oblige  him  to  take  that 
step.  Poor  Bobby!  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  ply  Mm  with  champagne ; 
it  was  a  bitter  draught— that  last 
half  tumbler.  Was  it  for  this  he 
donned  those  sober  skirts  and  leather 
belt?  for  this  ho  reared  upon  his 
Lead  that  hat  so  shiny  and  inflexi- 
ble—  now  smashed  in  many  folds 
upon  his  eyes  ?  I  never  saw  a  man 
so  utterly,  so  hopelessly  drunk. 
What  shall  we  say?  llumanum  cat 
errare.  Even  policemen  sometimes 
yield  to  mortal  weaknesses.  The 
gipsies  are  succeeded  by  that  tra- 
ditionally presuming  mendicant — 
the  doll-seller.  What  in  the  name 
of  Notes  and  Queries  has  the  Derby 
Day  to  do  with  dolls?  Who  was 
the  first  inebriated  idiot  that  planted 
those  wooden  symbols  of  humanity 
in  his  hat-band?  With  a  certain 
order  of  pleasure-seekers  at  Epsom 
this  mode  of  decoration  seems  indis- 
pensable. To-day,  perhaps,  the 
-dollfi  ore  somewhat  at  a  discount, 
owing  to  the  weather.  The  mer- 
chant cannot  find  a  ready  sale  for  his 
ligneous  infants,  and  dismally  offers 
whole  families  of  them  for  sixpence. 


Our  dt'jeuner  concluded,  we  dL^- 
in(;uiit  again  and  h>'f  about,  as 
Yankees  say,  this  sitle  the  ropes. 
And  hero  the  falling  off  from  former 
Yfurs  is  wofully  ai)parent.  The 
hurrid  drizzling  i*ain  has  had  its  in- 
fluences Damp  acrobats  loungo 
listlessly  alx)ut — no  longer  heroes  in 
the  i>ub]ic  gaze.  During  the  whole 
time  we  were  on  the  gi-ound,  I  only 
saw  one  solitary  Aunt  Sally — ^in  a 
crinoline,  it  is  true,  but  alone.  As 
for  '  three  throws  a  penny,'  I  believe 
I  might  have  had  tir  for  the  usual 
charge.  JSuch  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  Derby  Day  under  the  influence 
of  our  fickle  clmiate. 

The  carriages  are  ranged  four 
dee])  along  the  line— barouche  and 
chariot,  phaeton  and  drag — locked 
by  their  wheels  in  hopeless  intri- 
cacy. To  find  one's  way  tlirough 
these  is  like  attempting  to  thread 
the  lal)yrinth  at  Hampton  Court. 
Steps,  wheels,  and  nunbles  form  in 
turn  the  perches  of  al  fresco  diners. 
Young  England  lolls  upon  his 
cushioned  seat  draining  a  glass  of 
sparkling  Clicquot,  or  lights  with 
dainty  kid-enveloped  fingera  the 
choicest  of  havannahs.  Here  and 
there  wo  see  a  sturdy  sportsman  to 
whom  the  Epsom  Course  recalls  old 
glories.  I  was  introduced  to  one  old 
vetemn  who  had  not  missed  tho 
Derby  Day  for  half  a  centui7,  and 
still  enjoyed  the  scene.  The  ladies 
are  not  present  in  full  force,  and 
those  we  see  are  dressed  with  some- 
thing like  a  weatherwiso  attention 
to  the  chance  of  rain.  Sirens  there 
are,  no  doubt,  within  those  natty 
httle  broughams  attired  in  mauve 
and  lavender,  in  tulle,  and  silk,  and 
Valenciennes ;  but  rose  -  coloured 
blinds  (so  l>ost,  perhaps,)  intercept 
our  view,  and  presently  all  thoughts 
of  other  hdl(s  yield  to  the  clanging 
of  that  long-expected  soimd  which 
sends  us  all  back  to  our  seats  again, 
and  announces  that  the  e^ce,  ^^ar 
exct  Hence,  is  commg  off. 

By  a  poetical  and  long-accepted 
license,  novelists  and  joumaUsts  are 
Bupposo^l  to  possess  the  gift  of  ubi- 
quity. How,  otherwise,  could  those 
interesting  conversations  between 
Adolphus  and  Amelia  be  overheard 
on  tho  beach  at  Brighton,  in  tho 
very  next   chapter  to  that   which 
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deseiibes  s  tiger-hunt  in  India?  If 
you  locked  upon  the  sporting  cone- 
apondait  of  'The  Times'  as  one 
VBsponaible  individual,  you.  "would 
imagine  tint  he  had  wasted  an 
hour  in  -watching  the  thirty-two 
ftise  starts  for  the  Derby— set  off 
at  a  sharp  trot  when  Tambour 
Major  was  witiidrawn— run  to  and 
fro,  note-book  in  hand,  among  the 
horses  when  they  did  get  away, 
slopped  a  minute  at  the  'spiir  to 
inquire  after  Saooharometer's  poor 
ftet,  and  how  Dayid  Hughes  fared 
after  his  &11,  and  finally  OTertook  the 
field  at  the  winning-post  in  time  to 
notice  the  result  In  this  light,  I, 
too^  see  the  start;  witness  the  ob* 
stinacy  of  Count  Batthyany's  lot, 
which  all  the  skill  of  Wells's  jockey- 
ing cannot  overcome.  Instead  of 
patting  his  best  leg  foremost,  this 
wretched  brute  kiclra  out  behind,  or 
stands  as  the.  wooden  steed  before 
the  gates  of  Troy.  At  last  they're 
off;  the  &Touiite  wasting  his 
strength  in  useless  competition  with 
those  ill  'weeds 'which  mn  apace. 
I  see  Lord  Glasgow's  jacket  in  the 
Tan  and  Bright  Cloud  tearing  after 
with  Safeguard,  Donnybrook,  and 
Early  Purl  upon  their  heels.  I  lie 
in  imagination  behind  the  furzes,  and 
watch  Mr.  Capel's  horse  now  take 
the  lead;  now  lose  it  hopelessly. 
Again  I  am  in  spirit  at  the  three- 
quarter  mile  post,  and  notice  Donny- 
brook struggling  with  Lord  Clifdcn. 
I  see  the  '  scrimmage '  as  the  horses 
near  Tattenham  doner,  and  Johnny 
Daly,  rolling  fnsB  tile  back  of  Baron 
Bothflchild's  oolfc:  while  Saccharo- 
meter,  too,  oM  off  without  his  rider. 
Now  thft  Uh)pitn  King  is  surely 
gaining  ground,  with  Moccaroni, 
Gillie,  and  Blue  Mantia  And  now 
the  &yoii2ite  is  again  ahead,  and 
must  be  preRBtif  liie  winner.  Oh, 
the  excitement  of  tiiose  last  ihw 
seocnKlB!  Joat  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
with  consummate  judgment,  Challo- 
Dcr '  okQs  on '  Mr.  Naylor^s  colt  and 
loakaa  him  Tietor  at  the  post  The 
zace  IB  TWHt  <^  Macgaroni  is  the 
^inneK 

When  ik^-  unbiassed  reader  con* 
dders  that  all  the  time  I  hate  been 
meekly  standing  on  the  coachman's 
box  leaning  on  my  umbrella)  with*- 
out  whidimippori,  I  should  asnuredlf 


have  been  pushed  off  my  perch  by 
a  zealous  nwrting  gentleman  be- 
hind, and  aLw)  bears  in  mind  that 
Dorling's  'kerreet  card'  was  about  as 
intelligible  to  me  as  'Biadshaw's 
Bailway  Guide ;'  that  I  was  depkxr^ 
ably  ignorant  of  the  names,  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  colours  and  weights 
of  the  riders,  and  that,  oTen  witii 
these  data,  I  should  have  been 
utterly  incomi)etent  to  identify  the 
horses  in  that  fractional  part  of  a 
second  during  which  they  appeared 
befcae  my  eyes— when,  I  say,  these 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consi- 
derati^K^' think  some  credit  is  due 
to  me  fifffhe  trouble  I  have  incurred 
inaxrivingat  these  particulars ;  for 
some  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  James 
Joliffe  (who  drew  me  a  plan  of  the 
field,  showing  the  Tarious  positions 
of  the  horses  the  very  next  morn- 
ing), and  for  the  rest,  to  an  attentiTO 
perusal  of  the  morning  papers. 

Up  go  the  numbers  7, 15,  and  3 
at  the  poet  Off  go  the  carrier 
pigeons — north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  on  their  respectiye  missions. 
The  crowd  breaks  in  upon  the 
Course  from  every  side,  gradually 
thickening  into  one  dense  mass  in 
front  of  the  Grand  Stand.  The 
usual  ceremony  of  weighing  in  is 
gone  through,  and  the  Derby  Day — 
or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it  we  camo 
to  see — is  at  an  end. 

To  leaye  the  ground  at  once,  how- 
ever, is  no  sudd  easy  matter;  nor 
have  we  any  particular  wish  to 
hurry.  We  are  in  the  inner  ranks, 
and  a  dozen  carriages  must  move 
away  before  we  can  put  our  horses 
'  to.'  Besides,  three  more  races  are 
to  oome  off,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
champagne  *  what  is  to  prevent  our 
filling  up  the  interval  by  drinking 
it?  We  toast  Ifr.  Naylor  and  the 
winner,  and  Lord  St  Vincent  and 
the  quondam  favourite,  and  the 
Frinoe  of  Wales  and  his  blooming 
bride,  and  Mr.  Dorling  (the  cor^ 
reetest  card,  of  course),  and  Adtniral 
Bous  and  the  Jockey  Club,  and  Mr. 
Joliffe,  our  hospitable  entertainer; 
and  are  just  deliberating  whose 
health  we  can  next  propose,  when 
the  Manor  Plate  is  run  for,  and  Mr. 
Bayner's  Dirt  Cheap  proclaimed  tho 
winner.     After  this,  the  'helping 


h&nda '  are  again  in  leqaeat  to  f!et 
the  carriage  oat,  aad  preseuUy  \to 
aro  ploughing  onr  way  through  the 
creamj  quagmiis  which  lies  brottd 
uid  deep  on  Epeom  Downs.  Onoe 
more  the  'cbaS'  begins,  and  tiiia 
tunonmchmoiehearti];;  for  though 
the  rain  is  dnzzling  down,  a  lil^e 
'wine  has  qualified  that  &li  of  water, 
and  every  one  is  ia  good  spirits. 
Subject  OS  most  of  us  are  to  weather 
inflnence,  1  think  good  clicquot  and 
good  company  might  nuko  the 
oreatieet  of  wet  davs  seem  bearable. 
And  for  those  hardy  strnggleis 
through  the  mud— those  bold  pedes- 
triana  ready  with  winged  woros  and 
shatte  of  irony — shall  we  not  eulo- 
gize tbeii  pluck  ?— don't  we  deplore 
that  sad  terrestrial  inflnence  which 
ohame  their  boots  to  mother  Earth  ? 
If  (aa  Mark  Tapley  hath  it)  there 
ever  was  credit  in  being  joUy,  theee 
geological  adTentureis  deserve  it 
To  me  there  is  a  eort  of  heroism  in 
joking  on  a  qoicksand,  in   being 
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^mny  while  yon  flonnder  thronRfa 
morasses.  That  Spartan  youth  who 
allowed  the  fox  to  eat  a  way  into  his 
waistcoat  rather  than  acbiowledge 
his  theft— old  MaUiews  catting  jokes 
at  the  lecture  table  over  his  poor 
bandaged  feet  bek>w— are  not  more 
olijectB  of  onr  respect  and  sympathj 
than  these  good  mud-bedid>bled 
punsters  whose  wit  is  waterproof, 
and  Bwiflet  than  Ibeir  l%a  can 
travel,  whose  philosophy  is  peripa- 
tetio  wiUi  a  vengeance. 

Sitting  aloft,  by  Mr.  Coachman's 
side,  in  the  full  eujovment  of  a  good 
cheroot,  I  listen  lazily  to  the  pnblic 
'badinage,'  which,  once  a  year, 
sober  John  Bull  indulges  in ;  reflect 
with  satisfaction  that  the  rain  has 
interi^red  so  little  with  our  iiin,  and 
confess  that  the  Derby  is  a  great 
and  natitmal  event,  iotereeting  in  all 
its  aspects,  including  that  which 
may  sometimes  present  itself  undeb 
ahuhbbkl1.a. 

Jack  Easel. 
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IN  ttie  month  of  May,  in  a  certain 
year,  a  great  Bcaffold  had  been 
tNiilded  at  mnch  cost  within  the 
Gnildhall  of  the  good  City  of  Lon- 
don: for  it  had  been  bruited  abroad 
that  the  two  mighty  warders  who 
keep  watch  over  the  liberties  and 
privii^ges  of  that  ancient  city,  to  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  the  dwellers 
tfaerem,  had  sent  greeting  to  the 
yoathfdl  Princo  of  Wales  and  his  fiur 
spouse  of  Denmark  to  come  thither, 
tboe  to  make  great  cheer  with  much 
goodly  company. 

So  the  labourers  wrought  night 
and  day  to  finish  the  scaffolds,  seeing 
that  the  roof  of  the  hall  lacked 
jomers*  and  masons*  work,  which 
would  be  long  a-doing,  and  knowing 
that  they  would  have  to  take  away 
their  planks  and  beams  before  such 
work  could  be  eyen  so  much  as  be- 
gun ;  for  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London,  to  show  the  marvel- 
lous skill  of  their  craftsmen,  and 
that  thero  was  wealth  to  spare,  that 
needed  ncme  of  that  parsimony 
which  hath  been  likened  to  the 
cazeful  paring  of  a  cheese. 

The  last  plank  being  carried  away 
late  in  the  eyening,  the  watchman 
made  his  rounds  to  secure  the  inner 
doors  and  the  great  gate,  but  leaving 
a  certain  entnmce  unfastened,  wait- 
ing near  which  he  listened  to  the 
wind  that  blew  high  in  the  streets ; 
for  it  was  a  mighty  blusterous  night 
So  overcome  was  he  with  sleep,  that 
somebody  knocked  thiice  before  he 
B,w6kB  and  opened  the  door.  Si- 
kntly,  and  as  men  near  distraught, 
there  came  in  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Aldermen,  and  the  reverend  com- 
mons of  the  City,  by  the  door  that 
openeth  over  the  crypt  hard  by  the 
Town-derk  his  office,  and  assembled 
in  the  hall  at  its  western  end.  Then 
the  chimes  told  it  to  be  one  of  the 
clock,  and  the  giants  called  Gog  and 
Magc^  came  down,  they  having  de- 
parted from  their  daily  custom  of 
dinner  at  noontide,  that  this  mid- 
night meeting  should  beholden  in 
Eeciet 

As  they  reached  the  ground,  and 
looked  do^m   upon  the  assembly. 


met  in  furred  gown  of  mazarine  to 
do  them  homage,  Magog  struck 
thrice  with  his  heavy  staff,  and  there 
arose  a  vapoury  odour  as  from  a 
hundred  simmering  turtles,  whereat 
the  Council  sniffed,  and  broke  into 
a  great  shout;  for,  coming  from  the 
further  end  of  the  hall,  they  beheld 
a  company  of  cooks  bcnring  a  huge 
table,  on  which  was  set  such  store 
of  toothsome  dainties  as  might  make 
a  man's  mouth  water  lethal;  but, 
to  their  dismay,  the  elder  giant  mo- 
tioned it  away,  saying  that  he  had 
no  need— so  that  the;vapour  alone 
remained. 

'  Ye  come  not  here  to  feast,'  he 
said,  frowning;  and  at  his  great 
voice  the  very  sheriffs  trembled. 
'  Know  ye  that  your  Prince  and  omrs 
is  mindful  to  do  us  honour,  as 
royalty  has  done  time  out  of  mind, 
so  that  the  estates  of  this  realm 
shall  meet  to  the  good  of  both — the 
lawgivers  of  the  crown's  majes^ 
with  our  aldermen,  fiunous  for  their 
subtile  wisdom — ^the  nobles  of  the 
court  with  you  the  merohaut  princes 
of  the  laud.' 

Here  there  arose  a  smothered  cry 
from  the  depths  of  a  hidden  gallery, 
as  of  one  calling  his  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Walker. 

Then  Magog  cried  out,  in  great 
wrath, 'What  caitiff  is  this?  Let  him 
be  at  once  seized  and  brought  here 
beforeus.'  But  no  man  essayed  to  go; 
for  there  arose  a  fresh  vapour  at  that 
more  distant  part  of  the  hall — a 
whitish  cloud,  with  an  opening  in 
the  middle  thereof,  where  a  bright 
light  shone.  Then  again  spake  Mar 
gog— 'To  help  the  great  work  ye 
have  to  do,  ye  must  needs  look  upon 
the  past,  and  see  how  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  Ciiy  has  been  fitly  ma- 
nifest in  this  place.' 

Thereupon,  while  every  man  stood 
agape,  the  cloud  parted  still  further, 
and  its  trembling  centre  burst  asun- 
der, showiug  a  vast  space  beyond. 
In  this  space  a  great  crowd  of  men 
moved  hither  and  thither,  clad  in 
tile  quaint  garments  of  old  English 
citizens.  Some  stood  apart  in  groups, 
and  seemed  to  talk  with  wild  ges- 
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tnros,  xAu\o  others  looked  on  \viih 
lieavy  brouiliug  faccr>,  sluidowiiig  ill 

Presoiitiv  a  stnrdv  band  of  mcTi- 
at-anns  cUarod  a  wav  throiitrli  tho 
crowd,  (riul  thcro.  mounted  to  a  raised 
chair  oiiu  of  short  stature,  with  a 
haudsomo,  cunning  face,  aiul  all  in 
silken  and  velvet  clothes  imder  a 
short  mantle. 

As  lie  held  out  liis  white  hand  to 
8pe<ik,  there  wa.s  a  great  tumult. 
Some  of  the  men  cast  their  flat  caps 
into  the  air,  wliile  others  Rtam])ed 
upon  the  ground  and  clutched  their 
staves;  seeing  which,  the  S])eaker 
scowled  npon  them  for  a  moment. 

Hero  the  voice  from  that  Fame  dim 
gallery  cried,  *  IJmvo,  Kean;'  and  at 
tho  unseemly  noise  I^Iagog  strode 
full  across  the  hall,  anrl,  but  that  ho 
was  held  by  Gog,  would  have  swung 
liis  axe  clean  through  tho  timberv^. 
But  the  vapour  met  and  parted 
again,  and  there  stood  another  great 
crowd,  where  a  woman,  wan  and 
withered,  stood  before  the  king  and 
a  bishop,  who  seemed  to  accuse  her  of 
some  evil  thing.  There  was  a  dead, 
sullen  look  on  men's  faces ;  but  the 
bishop  waxed  purple  in  his  rage,  and 
at  length  she  was  sentenced,  and 
lx)rne  away  by  men  clothed  in  a  sort 
of  monkish  livery.  IMeantime  the 
gross  carcass  of  the  Jdng  was  raised 
by  titled  lacqueys  from  its  chair. 

Sundry  times  these  strange  shows 
came  and  went ;  but  it  was  always 
a  man  or  woman  charged  before 
judges  and  accusers.  One  sweet, 
pale  gentlewoman  came  in,  and,  as 
she  walked  with  a  pitiful  smile  to 
the  bar  where  she  stood  on  trial  for 
ber  life,  a  darkness  like  the  gloom  of 
winter  fell  on  the  place,  and  men 
bowed  their  heads  and  women  wept. 
Men's  minds  seemed  overcast,  as 
well,  indeed,  they  might,  when  that 
poor  royal  lady  was  to  die. 

A  citizen  came  next  before  a  new 
tribunal,  and  once  more  the  caps 
Hew  into  the  air,  and  the  staunch 
jury  held  up  their  hands  for  the  pri- 
soner, though  they  were  menaced  by 
certain  nobles  of  the  court,  who 
shook  their  clenched  hands  and  cast 
dark  looks  upon  the  people. 

The  last  of  these  strange  present- 
ments showed  a  priest  in  the  garb  of 
the  Jesuits ;  and  when  ho  was  sen- 


ton.\>d,  and  the  crowd  vanished, 
]Mni:(ig  spa!:o  again  to  t lie  commons. 
.  *See  ye  these  things? — they  are 
but  a  pait  of  the  history  of  the  Guild- 
hall ;  and  I  would  fain  have  all  men 
know  how  grttit  a  place  tliis  city 
doth  hold  in  statecraft,  and  as  an 
ensamplc  for  tiie  connnonweal.* 

'  It  doth  fetch  teni)cnee  a  pound,* 
qnotli  one  of  the  council,  who,  fear- 
ing for  what  he  hai  said,  vainly  tried 
to  hide  beliind  one  more  lusty  than 
himself. 

'Are  not  you,*  said  the  giant, 
deftly  smiting  the  offender  upon  tiio 
poll  with  his  forefinger,  *the  succes- 
sors of  those  worthies  who  withstotxl 
the  ])ower  of  the  court?  and  doth 
not  this  hall,  and  tho  wards  and 
liveries  and  councils  joined  there- 
with, impress  tlie  minds  of  men 
with  a  greatness  and  a  majesty 
wln'ch  hath  too  often  raise<l  but  envy 
and  ill  liking?  nay,  halh  not  all  the 
glorious  pageantry  of  your  Lord 
?.Iayor  a  hold  upon  tho  vulgar?  and 
are  not  wo  the  guardians  of  this 
great  state,  tho  greatest  of  all 
civic ' 

'Shams!'  This  was  the  word 
which  did  soimd  through  the  hall, 
and  cried  out  so  loud,  too,  that  it 
echoed  from  tho  roof  thereof. 

*  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  Imow 
who  is  this  varlet,'  then  roared 
Magog,  while  that  the  assembly  did 
cry  '  Shame ! '  and  '  Turn  him 
hence  !*  and  he  made  a  mighty  leap 
unto  that  part  of  the  hall,  and  again 
would  have  done  some  havoc,  but 
that  he  had  grown  somewhat  stiff 
by  long  standing,  and  his  sword 
coming  between  his  legs  did  bring 
him  down  with  a  woful  squelch  to 
the  earth.  Then  the  aldermen  and 
the  council  gathered  round  him, — 
when  by  the  help  of  Gog  he  once 
more  stood  upon  his  feet,— and  en- 
treated him  to  clemency,  and  one  of 
the  most  reverend  of  them  advised 
him  how  it  came  about  that  there  was 
some  who  had  cried  out  in  the  hall, 
and  that  they  were  amongst  those 
who  called  themselves  teacliers  of  the 
people,  or  advocates  of  the  vulgar, 
being  known  by  a  certain  byword  or 
nickname,  as  '  the  Press  ;*  that  they 
claimed  to  enter  into  all  public 
assemblies  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
and  that  some  of  them  had  often 
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spoke  grieTQns  words  of  the  state 
and  dignity  of  the  City,  though 
otbeis  had  done  them  fair  ooortesy. 

Thssk  would  Mftgog  have  flown 
oat  into  wrathful  speech,  but  G<^ 
clapped  his  huge  Land  upon  his 
mouth,  and  said  that  it  was  his 
tom  to  be  board. 

'One  would  easily  think/  said 
Magc^,  '  that  thou  wert  a  Celtic  or 
Iiidiy.iather  than  a  Saxon  giant.' 

'  lilLuTj,  and  why  ?'  quoth  Gog. 

*  Because  that  thou  art  known  by 
thy  coarse  way*  said  the  otber ;  and 
at  this  merry  and  truly  ciyic  conceit 
there  broke  forth  a  pc^  of  laughter 
whkh  made  the  old  hall  to  ring.: 

'  Hiou  must  poke  thy  Grecian* 
nose  into  eveiy  platter/  answered 
Gog ;  *  but  I  tell  wee  'tis  my  turn.' 
Then  looldng  to  that  place  whence 
the  Yoices  came:  '  I  bave  a  word  to 
you,  lair  sirs/  said  he ;  '  nor  though 
I  am  short  of  speech,  am  I  the  more 
a  sham;  nay,  ooth  for  Magog  and 
myself,  though  we  are  the  ofEspring 
of  Corinsus  and  Gog-Magog,  I  will 
not  deny  that  we  bore  no  bodily 
part  in  llie  deeds  that  ye  haye  seen 
pictured  yonder,  but  were  bom 
m  the  house  of  Captain  Bichard 
Ssundos  in  King  Street  Still  to 
us  it  is  given  to  represent  those 
migb^  champioDS,  and  to  bear 
thi&  names.  In  such  wise  'the 
pageants  of  this  great  city,  and  its 
ancient  modes  and  customs,  are 
to  the  common  people,  and  even 
to  the  leamed  a  remembrance  of 
great  deeds;  it  being  rather  that 
thing  which  is  signified  or  remem- 
bered than  the  mere  sign  or  memo- 
rial which  hath  in  it  a  true  dignity. 
It  would  ill  become  ye  to  scoff  at 
what  hath  been  done,  even  though 
the  present  show  of  it  shall  have 
waxed  faint  and  gone  out  of  date, 
since  there  remains  the  fruit  of  it 
in  liberty  and  safety.  That  both 
liberty  uid  safety  have  been  well 
won  needs  no  surer  proof  than  that 
ye  are  here  to-night' 

Then  there  arose  a  confused  sound 
of  applause,  and  a  ciy  of  '  Two  to 
one  on  the  giant/  to  stay  which 
6(^  waved  his  hand,  and  the  cloud 
parting  again  showed  some  brave 
sights ;  and  first  a  brave  king  and 

*  Magog,  or  Corinsus,  was  a  Trojan, 
who  cune  hither  with  Brntas. 


his  fair  queen  coming  in  withall  their 
court  to  a  mighty  feast,  at  whidi 
many  gay  men-at-arms  were  among 
the  guests.  The  tables  wezo  set 
with  huge  dishes  of  brawn,  with 
boars'  heads,  capons,  haunches,  pea- 
cocks, and  pies  filled  with  cunning 
devices.  Tne  stoups  were  filled 
with  right  good  liquor,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  standing  up,  pledged 
the  King,  afterwards  walking  to- 
wards that  side  where  there  burnt 
a  fire  of  fragrant  wood  upon  the 
hearth.  Inhishandhoheldabond 
for  sixty  thousand  pounds,  bearing 
the  royal  sign,  and  even  while  the 
King  gazed,  astonished,  ^he  east  it 
into  the  flame  amongst  the  red 
brands.  Then  the  feast  went  on  right 
menily,and  the  assembly  in  the  hall, 
who  looked  with  might  and  main* 
groaned  in  spirit,  as  they  saw  the 
viands  disappear,  and  the  flasks 
thrown  emptv  beneath  the  table. 

Another  banquet  and  another 
king— a  dark,  iU-iavoured  monarch, 
but  a  rpysterer,  a  boon  companion, 
and  a  right  merry  jester,  who  tumeth 
to  take '  f  other  bottle'  at  the  asking 
of  the  Mfiyor,  when  his  foot  is  on 
the  threshold. 

Then  the  cloud  rolled  back,  and 
as  the  giants  joined  hands,  Gog 
spake  for  them  both : — 

'One  other  royal  visit  ye  have 
vourselves  seen  here :  the  best  and 
the  most  pure  and  honest  of  them 
all  We  would  have  you  make  that 
which  is  to  come  still  gayer,  if  you 
can— more  loving  or  more  loyal  ye 
cannot  make  it  Let  those  who  call 
themselves  instructors  of  the  people 
come,  and  they  shall  say  that  what- 
ever else  hath  fJEuled  us,  our  hospi* 
table  welcome  is  no  false  seemiDg. 

'  Our  parting  word  with  ye  is  this 
— As  traders,  get  all  that  ye  can';  as 
officials,  keep  all  tiiat  yo  get' 

Then  these  same  giants,  Gog  and 
Magog,  leaped  again  to  their  places, 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  by  tlie 
western  window,  and  still  distraught 
the  Lord  Mi^or,  the  Aldermen,  and 
the  Commons  went  their  way.  The 
last  behest  of  the  giant  they  duti- 
fully obeyed,  for,  &king  to  them- 
selves all  the  billets  or  cards  of  invi- 
tation, they  kept  them  right  faith- 
fully, so  that,  as  it  afterwards  fell 
out,   many  a  city  dame   brushed 
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skirts  with  peeresses  who  had  but 
that  day  left  the  counter  or  the  stall, 
and  many  a  Bfiaid,  fresh  from  a  city 
dancing-school,  essayed  to  foot  it  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.  And  there 
need  be  small  wonder  thereat,  seeing 
that  he  who  did  guide  the  mnsiquo 
was  right  cunning  in  all  that  hath 
to  do  with  the  viols,  and  the  trum- 
pets, and  the  bassoons,  and  did 
cause  such  stirring  and  delicate 
melody  that  one  might  have  danced 
though  he  had  gone  upon  crutches. 

As  for  those  who  had  quaintly 
named  themselves  '  the  Press,*  they 
deserved  small  favour,  as  ill-condi- 
tioned and  upstart  braggarts,  with 
high-sounding  pretences;  but  not 
following  the  giant's  meaning,  those 
of  the  Commons  who  made  of  tliem- 
selves  a  council  of  entertainment 
granted  to  those  of  whom  they 
themselves  had  aught  either  to  hope 
or  to  fear  leave  to  see  the  show, 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  thus 
gain  favourable  report. 

Soon  the  hammers  sounded  in  the 
Guildhall,  arches  sprang  up  to  the 
old  roof,  which  so  sorely  wanted 
mending;  gorgeous  colours  and 
gilded  devices  shone  upon  the  walls; 
a  thousand  lights  sparkled  amidst  a 
thousand  orient  flowers,  hung  in 
gold  baskets ;  great  bravery  in  arras, 
mirrors  and  costly  gew-gaws  filled  the 
chambers,  and  over  the  great  yard, 
hard  by  the  courts  of  law,  there 
arose  another  hall,  built  of  hewn 
timber,  and  with  gilded  pillars ;  the 
front  of  it,  streetward,  veiled,  tent- 
wise,  with  striped  bed-tick,  as  a  foil 
to  the  inner  glories  of  that  place. 

And  there  in  the  streete  of  the 
City  the  people  waited  both  long 
and  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  Princess  m^ess  of 
all  hearts.  The  Lord  Mayor  had 
been  grievously  ill,  and  was  but 
newly  come  from  Brighthelmstone, 
where  some  scoffers  said  he  had 
been  privately  admonished  by  a 
dandng-master,  such  being  the 
common  slander  of  the  vulgar.  But 
the  Aldermen  and  Commons  had 
lost^their  ancient  courage  or  were 


occultly  disposed  to  amity;  for  a 
certain  Loixi  of  the  Parliament 
having  a  desire  to  be  master  of  all 
the  constables  and  men-at-arms 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  afore- 
time spoken  grievous  words  against 
the  constables  of  the  City ;  and  now, 
fearful  that  they  nught  make  true 
his  words,  or  willing  to  test  those 
who  were  on  his  part,  they  would 
have  his  constables  all  the  way  from 
the  Palace  to  the  midst  of  Cheapside, 
in  such  force  that  they  well-nigh 
outnumbered  the  crowd  at  some 
parts,  and  standing  with  their  backs 
to  the  people,  whom  they  compelled 
to  pass  behind  them,  left  great  sport 
for  the  thieves  and  cut-purses,  for 
that  they  had  not  eyes  in  the  back 
of  their  heads  to  see  withal.  Added 
to  these  were  the  horse  soldiers,  who 
were  full  of  merry  conceits,  making 
their  steeds  prance  backwards  on  the 
toes  of  the  people,  to  their  great 
comfort  and  delight.  In  the  Church- 
yard of  Saint  Poule,  there  had  col- 
lected next  the  shops,  where  no  con- 
stables were,  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  called  catchpennies,  or  sellers 
of  pennyworths,  together  with  beggars 
and  other  amusing  rogues.  But  the 
merriest  jest  was  the  quaintnees,  and 
it  may  be  said  the  vileness  of  many 
of  the  carriages  which  brought  the 
City  dames  from  their  lodgings  out- 
side the  town ;  many  of  these  were 
such  as  had  survived  the  wreck  at 
the  time  of  the  great  illumination, 
and  had  not  b^n  cleaned  since 
then ;  and  to  see  the  great  hooped 
and  furbelowVl  skirts  of  the  edlk  and 
stuff  gowns  hanging  out  of  the 
windows,  and  filling  the  whole  of 
the  inside,  even  above  the  heads  of 
the  riders,  was  marvellously  lively, 
and,  indeed,  kept  the  crowd  in  good 
humour,  while  they  waited  for  the 
royal  suite. 

But  this  goeth  beyond  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  little  party  held  by  Gog 
and  Magog  in  the  Guildhall;  the 
further  account  of  the  great  assembly 
following  having  been  stated  bj 
others,  as  was,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
pected. 
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A  BEQUIEM. 

Bt  the  Avtkgr  or  *Tbe  Mobilb  of  Mayfair.' 

I. 

WHAT!  the  aahes  are  still  a-glow: 
What!  the  dead  past  will  not  lie 
In  the  glare  that  we  heaped,  six  months  ago. 
With  anger  and  bittexness,  yon  and  I. 

n. 
Yon  told  me  no  ghost  from  that  grave  oonld  rise. 

Ton  told  me  the  past  was  for  ever  slain ; 
Bat  last  night,  yon  know,  I  looked  in  yonr  eyes. 

And  with  ^es  like  yonrs  words  are  sometiincs  Tain. 

in. 
And  standing  dose  to  yon  there  in  the  crowd — 

Close  to  you,  but  how  fiir  apart!— 
All  the  old  pain  cried  out  aloud. 

All  the  old  madness  rang  through  my  heart. 

IV. 

Six  months  are  short,  and  our  love  was  strong ; 

And  love  is  warm,  and  duty  is  cold ; 
And  the  world  to  which  you  now  belong. 

With  all  its  conventions,  with  all  its  gold, 

V. 

Can  never,  never  the  place  fill  up 
That  our  buried  passion  has  left  so  blank ; 

Can  never  refill  one  drop  of  the  cup 
That  you  and  I  together  drank. 

VI. 

Forget  it!  forget  the  little  room. 

The  little  room  so  dark  and  low. 
Where  I  used  to  stand  in  the  deep'ning  gloom. 

And  wait  for  your  step  in  the  street  below  1 

vn. 
Forget  the  first  delicious  time 

When  we  watch'd  the  fen  sea  through  the  mist ! 
Forget  the  shadow  of  the  lime ! 

Forget  the  window  where  we  kiss'd ! 

vm. 
And  all  the  words  we  used  to  say. 

And  all,  alas!  we  never  said; 
Can  they  have  utterly  passed  away  ? 

Oan  so  much  life  so  soon  be  dead? 


Tes,  duty  is  honour,  and  love  was  disgrace;  [ 

And  duij  is  living,  and  love  in  its  grave ; 

And  as  we  can  not  have  the  one  loved  &oe, 
Tis  wisdom  to  love  the  fiioe  that  we  have. 

z. 
On  te  range.    Our  motives  grow  purer  and  better ; 

We  see  our  old  follies  wi&  truer  sight ; 
So  take  the  moral  from  this  poor  letter. 

And — ^look  at  me  once  when  we  meet  to  night! 
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ONE  of  the  plcnsantest  work-in;^ 
of  that  enlarged  philanthropy 
of  our  time,  whose  only  emhftrrass- 
ment  seems  the  discovery  of  eufB- 
ciont  grist — as  it  may  be  called— for 
ite  labour,  hns  happily  taken  the 
shape  of  an  enlarged  sympathy  for 
an  oppressed  and  long-sufTcriiig  class 
of  fellow-creatures ;  the  odious  into- 
leration  of  centuries  has  been  at  last 
happily  swept  away,  and  the  doR 
no  longer  skulks  in  caves  and 
deserts,  the  Pariah  and  Cagot  of  a 
civilized  coramunity.  The  days  of 
his  petsecutioua  have  gone  by.  A 
price  is  no  longer  set  upon  his  head : 
neither  is  ho  compelled  to  practise 
the  rites  of  his  peculiar  worship- 
whatever  that  may  be — in  the  peril- 
ous secrecy  of  the  blind  alley  and 
tho  lonely  evl  de  eac.  Noi  is  he 
aDy  longer  caat  out  into  the  Coli- 
seum a  canine  martyr — butchered, 
an  it  were,  to  make  a  Saxon  holiday. 
His  is  not  now  a  proscribed  tribe— 
the  Israelite  caste  of  the  animal 
world  —  driven   into    the    kennel 


ghetto— spat  upon— pelted  with 
mud  and  stones  by  youthful  Arabs 
of  the  streets,  who  are  yet  Chris- 
tians and  believers.  They  do  not 
skulk  along  timorously,  with  averted 
eyes  and  slavish  gait,  graieful  for 
the  withheld  kick,  or  the  stono  un- 
launched,  or  even  for  the  poor  gift 
of  hfe,  which  any  believer  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  from  them.  The 
grand  day  of  thtir  redemption  haa 
come  about  Liberal  men  of  lar^e 
hearts  have  agitated  that  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  constitution  might  bo 
extended  to  thnm.  Tho  grand  boon 
of  emancipation  liad  been  conceded 
to  the  slave  and  to  tho  Catholic.  It 
was  iniquitous  that  the  dog  should 
rest  under  disabilities.  The  vile 
penal  laws  which  had  so  long  dis- 
graced tho  statute-book  should  be 
abrogated.  His  chains  were  struck 
off  (morally  speaking,  for  it  was 
felt  that  some  little  restraint  in  this 
shape,  under  judicious  restrictions, 
was  still  necessary).  He  could  hold 
and  eiyoy  freehold  estates  and  dwell- 
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Big-hcnifle  ^thout  interraption  or 
distorbaiioe.  He  oonld  enter  upon 
any  of  the  learned  profeesions  open 
to  his  race,  and  rise,  if  he  had  gifts 
sufficient,  to  the  highest  distinctions 
in  the  hunting  field  or  tiie  preserve. 
If  he  elected  to  pnrsae  the  stage  as 
a  jHofesskm,  and  exhibited  talents 
•f  a  high  dramatio  order,  his  his- 
trionic 'efforts  were  welcomed  with 
the  flattering  plandits  of  an  appre- 
ciative andlenoe.  Nay,  the  legis- 
latore  has  busied  itself  with  his 
political  status,  and  passed  suo- 
cesBive  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
have  received  the  royal  assent,  which 
punish  severely  all  outrages  against 
his  person.  The  newer  and  hecJthier 
tone  of  society,  in  his  regard,  encou- 
rages him  to  raise  himself  from  a 
debased  condition  not  of  his  own 
making;  to  let  the  schoohnaster  go 
abroad  in  his  ranks ;  to  develop  in- 
telligence ;  to  subject  themselves  to 
monil  and  decent  restraintB ;  to  check 
those  bursts  of  agrarian  violence  and 
outrage — ^that  species  of  rude  White- 
bcqnsm,  as  it  were— for  which  the 
barbarian  code  of  society  was  in 
itaelf  only  too  responsible— to  culti- 
vate, in  idiort,  the  virtues  of  health, 
strength,  and  washing.  These  things 
have  the  new  philanthropists  and 
the  friends  of  the  dog  preached 
and  preached  effectively. 

This  new  charity,  which  takes 
creatures  of  all  denominations  within 
its  pale,  and  which  knows  no  dis- 
tindaon  of  paw,  or  limb,  or  skin,  or 
hairy  coat,  has  already  been  attended 
with  prodigious  fruit  It  has  re- 
sulted not  in  a  bald,  grudging  tole- 
ration, but  in  an  eager  welcome  and 
generous  enthusiasm.  Already  it 
can  be  gathered  even  from  their 
eyes  and  bearing  that  they  feel,  and 
are  proudly  conscious  of  their  en- 
franchisement There  is  a  bold,  in- 
dependent port — almost  manly,  and 
even  a  splendid  arrogance,  nearly 
justifiabla  They  take  the  wall  in 
the  streets.  They  look  down  pla- 
cidly from  flying  chariots.  The 
more  effeminate  are  dressed  with 
parti-coloured  ribbcms,  reixMse  on 
cushions,  and  accept  with  a  &shion- 
able  indifference  the  eager  caresses 
of  ladies  of  fiuahion.  There  is  a 
special  police  charged  with  their 
protection.    Bnt  far  more  effectual 
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than  any  police,  repentant  public 
opinion  watches  over  them  jealously. 
And  though,  indeed,  it  hath  be^ 
insinuated  that  much  of  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  mere  outmde  and  more 
perishable  gifts  of  form  and  feature, 
without  regard  to  that  interior  worth 
with^whicn  the  mind  makes  the 
body  rich,  still  fiushion  fluctuates  so 
impartially,  and  veers  so  steadily 
from  one  species  to  the  other,  that 
she  contrives,  by  varying  whim  or 
fimcy,  to  bring  all  within  the  drole 
of  her  fiftvours.  Hence  the  ugly  and 
ill-&voured  are  sure  to  be  esteiomed 
for  their  blemishes,  as  are  the  beau- 
tifiil  for  their  perfection. 

In  this  paradise  there  is  room  for 
the  sleek  because  they  are  sleek;  for 
the  rough  and  unkempt  precasely 
because  they  are  rough  and  unkempt 
There  may  be  seen,  too,  loose  outr 
casts  upon  the  streets— pauper  crea- 
tures, who,  without  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  humane  and  those  who 
can  feel,  are  treated  with  reproach 
and  contumely.  But  these,  it  is 
well  understood,  are  the  pauper 
spendthrifts,  the  rakes  and  mauvais 
sujets  of  their  order,  who  have  taken 
to  evil  courses  and  spent  their  all, 
and  who  are  now  eking  out  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  shifty  ways 
and  dishonest  tricks— specklly  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  butchers' 
stalls,  where  police  are  inefficient — 
have  forfeited  that  fair  esteem  and 
protection  to  which  a  righteous 
course  of  life  would  have  entitled 
them.  And  as  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  correct  pubUc  opinion  sete 
itself  in  protest  against  such  con- 
duct, mark  how  the  respectable  tax- 
paying  citizen  dog,  hurrying  down 
to  business  with  his  master — ^the 
well-fed,  well-clad,  canine  indus- 
trious apprentice— mark  with  what 
reprobation  he  hunts,  utterly  routs, 
the  trembling,  cowering  outcast, 
and  disreputable  vagrant  And  yet 
he  is  wholly  justified  in  such  con- 
duct; for  is  not  that  other  a  pure 
canine  scamp,  whom  no  dog  of  sta- 
tion could  deoentiy  know,  and  who 
has  brought  discredit  on  the  cloth  ? 

Mudi  of  this  altered  tone  and 
lib@nJ  toleration  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  a  happy  change  in  the  feeling  of 
society.    That  the  old,  low  canine 
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Mc^otry  is  out  of  fashion,  and  a  more 
onlightenod  sentimoiit  has  come  in 
its  place,  must  be,  no  doubt,  sot  to 
tlie  account  of  what  is  called  the  spirit 
of  the  a;;o.  But-  for  the  thorough 
pro]>airation  and  wholesiile  po})u- 
lorization  of  these  views,  tlieir  ex- 
tension through  the  villa  districts — 
in  short,  for  tlie  preaching  of  the 
new  evangel  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  two  i>er- 
sons — two  incomparable  artists  each 
in  his  own  walk — are  more  directly 
responsible.  To  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  a  grateful 
canine  posterity,  if  ever  it  should 
reach  to  the  necessary  development, 
shall  set  up  the  bronze  statue  or 
commemorative  pillar !  It  must  be 
recollected  that  it  was  Lillibulero 
that  whistled  King  James  out  of  liis 
three  kingdoms. 

The  painter  has  pleaded  by  his 
canvas  and  his  multiphed  engravings, 
the  writer  by  a  broad  flood  of  stories, 
poured  out  over  the  face  of  the 
land.  The  one  preaches  from  the 
wall ;  the  other,  with  a  far  greater 
command  of  eye  and  heart,  fix)m  a 
pulpit  by  the  fireside.  The  painter, 
with  all  his  wonderful  skill,  sets  liis 
animals  in  attitudes— gives  but  ca- 
nine poses  plastiques — the  quick  eye 
and  intelhgent  look ;  he  mam'pu- 
lates  the  hair  and  sldn  with  a  touch 
infinitely  marvellous.  lie  does  the 
most  that  his  tools  will  let  him  do ; 
and  more  than  could  bo  credited 
was  within  the  function  of  those 
instruments. 

Yet  with  the  novelist,  the  author 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  English 
Nights*  Entertainment,  is  a  far 
greater  power,  and  an  infinitely 
broader  variety.  For  he  takes  the 
newly-enfranchised  animal  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  his  charac- 
ters, sets  him  down  at  the  fireside 
and  chimney-comer,  and  furnishes 
him  with  quaint  reflections  of  the 
whims  and  humours  of  humanity, 
playing  on  them  with  delicate 
touches  which  seem  almost  earnest, 
until  they  really  mount  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  character.  The  four-footed 
actors  play  their  little  parts,  and  in 
a  pleasant,  complimentary  manner 
become  as  essential  to  the  piece  as 
the  more  leading  human  men  and 
women.      By    some   mystery    the 


grand  magician  is  assumed  to  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  interior 
working  of  the  motives  and  emo 
tions  of  the  tribe,  and  by  a  pletisaiit 
fiction  reproduces  the  whole  interior 
idios>Ticracy  with  a  delightful  au- 
thority which  no  one  seems  pre- 
pared to  question.  By  this  exqui- 
site art  we  are  introduced  without 
surprise  to  dogs  of  pleasant  humourc 
and  agreeable  oddities,  and  .without 
astonishment  meet  Piunblechooks 
and  Mark  Tapleys  in  the  ranks  of 
the  tribe.  They  have  spealdne: 
eccentricities  in  their  wiry  hair,  droll 
twists  in  their  whiskers,  a  knowing 
expression  aliout  the  tail,  and  ha- 
bitual oddities  of  manner,  just  liko 
the  grander  bipeds. 

It  is  curious,  certainly,  that  fuller 
attention  has  not  been  drawn  to 
this  power  of  our  great  story-teller — 
a  power  significant  of  a  profound 
study,  and  a  yet  more  exquisito 
appreciation  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners, of  the  delicate  lights  and  sha- 
dows, of  animal  character— greater 
than  the  cold  i)edantries  of  Buffbn 
or  Cuvier  could  help  them  to.    It  is 

E reposed  in  this  place  to  dwell  a 
ttle  on  this  famous  gallerj'  of  ani- 
mal sketches,  and  show  by  a  short 
meditation  on  these  creations  of  the 
novelist  what  an  acute,  and  at  the 
same  time  genial  and  enthusiastic, 
student  he  has  l)een.  That,  out  of 
pen-and-ink  uniform,  he  is  a  kind 
patron  to  animals,  is  clear.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  told  as  much  m  those 
newly-written  prefaces  to  his  novels, 
which  promise  to  be  as  entertaui- 
ing,  if  not  quite  so  lengthy,  as  those 
prefixed  to  the  Waverley  series.  He 
there  writes  the  history  of  t'wo 
ravens,  and  shows  us  how  they  sat 
for  famous  Grip.  Later  on  we  may 
be  let  into  the  secret  of  from  what 
originals  his  sporting-dog  portraits 
were  drawn. 

Boom  first  of  all  for  a  dog  of  the 
very  lowest  extraction,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  canine  blue  books^ 
without  pedigree  or  breed,  the  dis- 
reputable property  of  that  disre- 
putable housebreaker  and  noted 
ticket-of-leave  man  Mr.  WilHam 
Sikes,  a  brutal  master  of  a  fiuthful, 
uncomplaining,  patient,  much-en- 
during am'mal,  who  is  yet  of  reserved 
habits,  and  of  intellectuals  not  very 
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lu^ilf  developed.  Boll's  Ejre  is  this 
cmtme'iiuune.  He  has  been  reared 
in  the  wont  ooin|)aii7— or  laiher  hae 
iGBiedhimaelf — m  b desperate  ahifty 
nf.  Nor  is  it  Barpriang  that  hia 
iu^iibI  gait  should  be  a  saspicioas, 
skulking  prt^ress  aloug  the  pablio 
T^B,  or  that  he  should  settle  it 
down  that  the  iuTariable  Balutatiou 
of  hia  tnbe  by  the  great  hniOBn 
nee  was  a  stick  or  a  stone. 
Bere  is  SuU'b  Eyq  making  ^^'^ 

'A  irtiite,  shaggy  dog.  with  his     in 
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bee  'scratched  and  torn  in  twenty 
difTei^nt  plaoes,  ekolked  into  the 
room,  "why  didn't  you  oome  in 
afore,"  said  the  man,  "  you're  getting 
too  ptond  to  own  me  afore  company, 
an  you?"  Thia  command  was  ac- 
onnpanied  by  a  kiok  which  sent  the 
animal  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
He  appeared  well  used  to  it,  how- 
ever,  for  he  coiled  himself  up  in  a 
corner  Tory  quietly,  without  otter- 
ing a  sonud,  and  winking  his  very 
ill-looking  eyes  about  twenty  times 
'   a  minute,  appears  to  occupy  him- 


sdf  in  takji^  a  survey  of  the  apart- 

Mr.  William  Sikes  has  an  appoint- 
nunt  presently  at  a  low  public-house 
in  Q»  fllthieet  part  of  Safion  Hill. 
Here  Boll's  Eye  makes  his  second 
appeaiauca  'A  white-coated,  led- 
ejed  dog,  who  oocapied  himself  alter- 
nately in  winking  at  his  master  with 
both  eyes  at  the  some  time,  and  in 
lickiDg  a  large  &Gflh  cut  on  one  side 
of  tuB  moutD,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  some  recent  conflict' 

'  "Reepqniet,  you  wannint;  ke^ 


quiet,"'  said  Mr.  Sikee,  suddenly 
breaking  silence.  Whether  his 
meditatjons  were  so  intense  as  to 
be  distntbed  by  the  dog's  winking, 
GT  whether  bis  feelings  were  so 
wrought  npou  by  his  reflections  that 
they  required  aU  the  relief  derivable 
from  kicking  an  unofionding  fLn'Tiftl 
to  allay  them,  is  matter  for  argu- 
ment and  consideration.  Whatever 
was  the  cause,  the  effect  was  a  kick 
Emd  a  curse  bestowed  upon  the 
dog  simultaneously. 
'  Dogs  are  not  generally  apt  to 
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revenge  injuries  inflicted  on  them 
by  their  masters;  but  Mr.  Sikes' 
clog  having  faults  of  temper  in  com- 
mon with  his  owner,  and  labouring, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  under  a 
powerful  sense  of  iiyiury,  made  no 
more  ado,  but  at  once  fixed  his 
teeth  in  one  of  the  half-boots,  and 
having  given  it  a  good  hearty  shake, 
retired,  growling,  under  a  form, 
thereby  just  escaping  the  pewter 
measure  which  Mr.  Sikos  levelled  at 
his  head. 

'  *'  You  would,  would  you?"  said 
Sikes,  seizing  the  poker  in  one 
hand,  and  deliberately  opening  with 
the  other  a  large  clasp  knife,  which 
he  drew  from  his  pocket.  "Come 
here,  you  bom  devil  1  Come  here! 
D'ye  hear?" 

*  The  dog,  no  doubt,  heard,  be- 
cuose  Mr.  Sikes  spoke  in  the  very 
liarshest  key  of  a  very  harsh  voice ; 
but  appearing  to  entertain  some 
unaccountable  objection  to  having 
his  throat  cut,  he  remained  where 
he  was.*  Then  follows  an  unseemly 
contest.  '  The  dog  jumped  from 
right  to  left,  and  firom  left  to  right, 
snapping,  growling,  and  barkmg: 
the  man  thrust,  and  swore,  and 
struck,  and  blasphemed ;  and  the 
struggle  was  reaching  a  most  cri- 
tical point  for  one  or  other,  when, 
the  door  suddenly  opening,  the  dog 
darted  out,  leaving  Bill  Sikes  with 
the  poker  and  the  clasp  knife  in  his 
hands.* 

In  his  indignation  at  this  inter- 
ruption of  purpose  the  gentle  house- 
breaker gives  utterance  to  some 
pleasant  satire  on  the  watchful  pro- 
vidence exercised  by  his  country 
over  the  well-being  of  animals. 

'  "  I  wish  you  had  been  the  dog, 
Fagin,  half  a  minute  ago." 

'  "Why?"  inquired  the  Jew,  with 
a  forced  smile. 

'  "  Cause  Gk>vemment,  as  cares  for 
the  lives  of  such  men  as  you,  as 
haven't  half  the  pluck  of  a  cur,  lets 
a  man  Mil  his  dog  as  how  he  likes,** 
replied  Sikes,  shutting  up  his  knife, 
with  a  very  ezpressiYe  look  "That's 
why." ' 

Still  the  poor  qnadmped  keeps 
fEdthfdlly  to  nis  master,  bearing  no 
malice ;  for  suffering  is  the  badge  of 
all  his  tribe.  At  the  brei^ing  up  of 
that  meeting  the  two  principal  act- 


ors do]>arted  together, '  followed  at  a 
little  distance  by  the  dog,  who  slunk 
out  of  a  back  yard  as  soon  as  his 
master  was  out  of  sight.' 

The  details  of  poor  Oliver's  re- 
capture on  the  open  highway  are 
familiar  to  all  readers,  in  which  ne- 
farious proceeding  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  Bull's  Eye  played  a  con- 
siderable part.  When  Mr.  Sikes 
burst  out  of  the  beer-shop  there  was 
a  'white  dog  at  his  heels,  in  nowise 
slack  to  second  his  master's  views. 
' "  Here,  Bull's  Eye,"  said  he.  The 
dog  looked  up  and  growled.  "  See 
here,  boy,'*  said  Sikes,  putting  his 
other  hwid  to  Oliver*s  throat,  and 
uttering  a  savage  oath,  "if  he  speaks 
ever  so  soft  a  word,  hold  him  I  D'ye 
mind?"  The  dog  growled  again, 
and,  licking  his  lips,  eyed  Oliver  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  attach  himself 
to  his  windpipe  without  any  unne- 
cessary delay.  "  He's  as  willing  as 
a  Christian,  strike  me  blind  if  he 
isn't,"  said  Sikes,  regarding  the  ani- 
mal with  a  kind  of  grim  and  fero- 
cious approval.  "  Get  on,  young'un." 
Bull's  Eye  wagged  his  tail  in  ac- 
Imowledgment  of  this  unusually 
endearing  form  of  speech,  and,  giv- 
ing vent  to  another  admonitory 
growl  for  the  benefit  of  Oliver,  led 
the  way  onward.* 

Later  on,  among  a  select  com- 
pany composed  of  Messrs.  Dawkins, 
Charles  Bates,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  the  same  profession,  playful  allu- 
sion is  made  to  their  honourable 
calling,  of  which  Mr.  Dawkins  (bet- 
tor Imown  as  the  Dodger)  insists 
that  Bull's  Eye  is  an  influential 
member.  ' "  He  is  the  downiest  one 
of  the  lot."  "  And  the  least  given 
to  peaching,"  added  Charley  Sites. 
"  He  wouldn't  so  much  as  bark  in  a 
witness-box— no,  not  if  you  tied  him 
up  in  one,  and  left  him  there  with- 
out wittles  for  a  fortnight,"  said  the 
Dodger.  "  He's  a  rum  dog.  Don't 
he  look  fierce  at  any  stn^ge  cove 
that  laughs  or  sings  when  he's  in 
company?"  pursued  the  Dodger. 
"Won't  he  growl  at  all  when  he 
bears  a  fiddle  playing ;  and  don't  he 
hato  other  dogs  as  ain't  of  his  breed 
—oh,  no!" 

' "  He's  an  out-and-out  Christian," 
said  Charley.  This  was  merely  in- 
tended as  a  tribute  to  the  animal's 
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abilities,  but  it  was  an  appropiiate 
remark  in  another  sense  if  Master 
Bates  had  oaly  biown  it;  for  there 
are  a  great  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men claiming  to  be  ont-and-ont 
(Huistians  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Sikes's  dog  there  exist  very  strong 
and  singalar  points  of  resemblance.' 

Bull's  Eye  does  not  reappear  again 
nntQ  late  in  the  drama,  when  he  is 
seen  sitting  by  his  master^s  bed  on 
goaid,  as  it  were, '  eyeing  him  with 
a  wistfdl  look,  and  now  pricking  np 
his  ears  and  uttering  a  low  growl  as 
some  noise  in  the  street  attracted 
his  attention.' 

Presently  enters  the  pleasant  fra- 
ternity lately  mentioned,  on  a  mit 
of  comfort  to  the  indisposed  burglar, 
bearing  with  them  seyeral  good 
things  in  the  shape  of  pies  and 
strong  diink. 

'  '*  Drive  him  down,  Charley,"  Mr. 
Sikes  saui,  alluding  to  Bull's  Eye, 
who  was  doubtless  rendered  trouble- 
some by  the  sight  of  the  cheer. 

' "  I  never  see  such  a  jolly  dog  as 
that,"  cried  Master  Bates,  doing  as 
he  was  desired,  "  smelling  the  grub 
like  an  old  lady  agoing  to  market  I 
He*d  miJ^e  his  fortun'  on  the  stage, 
that  dog  would,  and  rewive  the 
drayma  besides."' 

Bat,  returning  again  to  Bull's 
Yje,  the  fortunes  of  his  master  and 
his  own  have  grown  to  be  overcast, 
and  wicked  Mr.  Sikes  is  led  into 
commission  of  that  murder  which, 
but  for  an  accident,  would  have 
subjected  him  to  the  penalty  of 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner.  In  spite,  however,  of 
kicks,  blows,  curses,  and  every  de- 
gradation, bis  fiEuthful  dog  keeps 
with  him — ^with,  indeed,  an  incon- 
venient fidelity;  for,  having  done 
his  work,  he  has  to  go  forth  on  that 
wandering  journey  of  his,  which 
reads  l£e  a  horrid  nightmare, 
'dragging  the  dog  with  him  lest  he 
should  carry  out  new  evidences  of 
the  crime  into  the  streets.'  Then, 
after  that  awfol  night* s  walk,  the 
scenes  in  the  lonely  public-houses, 
and  at  the  village  conflagration,  he 
resolves  to  go  back  to  London,  and 
to  destroy  his  dog,  for  fear  of  detec- 
tion. He  resolved  to  drown  him, 
'and  walked  on  looking  for  a  pond, 
picking  up  a  heavy  stone  and  tying 


it  to  his  handkerchief  as  he  went. 
The  animal  looked  up  into  his  mas- 
ter's fiiice  while  these  preparations 
were  making,  and,  whether  his  in- 
stinct apprehended  something  of 
this  purpose  as  the  robber's  side- 
long look  at  him  was  steadier  than 
ordinary,  skulked  a  little  further  in 
the  rear  than  usual,  and  cowered  as 
he  came  more  slowly  along.  When 
his  ^master  halted  at  the  brink  of  a 
pool,  and  looked  round  to  call  him, 
ne  stopped  outright 

'"I>o  you  hear  me  call?  come 
here,"  cried  Sikes,  whistling.  The 
animal  came  from  the  very  force  of 
habit,  but  as  Sikes  stooped  to  attach 
the  handkerchief  to  his  throat  he 
uttered  a  low  growl  and  started 
back.  "  Come  back,"  said  the  rob- 
ber, stamping  on  the  ground.  The 
dog  wagged  his  tail,  but  moved  not 
Here  Sikes  made  a  running  noose, 
and  called  him  again.  The  dog  ad- 
vanced, retreated,  paused  an  instant, 
turned,  and  scoured  away  at  his 
hardest  speed.  The  man  whistled 
again  and  again,  and  sat  down,  and 
waited  in  Qie  expectation  that  he 
would  return.  But  no  dog  appeared, 
and  he  resumed  his  journey. 

But  the  end  is  at  hand.  Mr. 
Sikes  is  hunted  down,  and  in  that 
exciting  scene  where  he  is  all  but 
captured,  is  hanged  in  a  noose  of 
his  own  make.  '  A  dog,  which  had 
lain  concealed  till  now,  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  parapet 
witii  a  dismal  howl,  and,  collecting 
himself  for  a  spring,  jumped  for  the 
dead  man's  shoulders.  Missing  Ins 
aim  he  fell  into  the  ditch,  turning 
completely  over  as  he  went,  and 
strimg  his  head  against  a  stone, 
dashed  out  his  brains.' 

It  will  be  observed  with  what  art 
Mr.  Dickens  has  managed,  by  means 
of  this  fJEdthful  creature,  to  inspii'e 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
otherwise  repulsive  master.  And 
thus  the  reader  is  led  into  the 
agreeable  delusion  that  there  must 
be  still  some  kind  spot  in  tliat 
hardened  heart  which  could  inspire 
such  faithfulness.  Mr.  Dickens  has 
worked  this  dog-portrait  skilfully, 
and  with  touches  that  show  he  ob- 
served their  habits  long  and  closely, 
of  which  that  'running  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  parapet'  before 
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his  spring,  and  that  bliiiliing  ^Ith 
both  eyes  with  ehin  on  the  ground, 
are  femous  instances. 

Now,  while  tlie  scow  is  deep  upon 
the  ground,  and  it  is  rough  and 
TBsping  weather  outside,  nnd  there 
are  hght  and  warmth  tnEide ;  while 
the  fije  hae  been  swept  up,  and 
kettle  and  cricket  are  singing 
matehes  against  eaeh  other;  while, 
in  short,  the  sweeteet  little  woman 
that  erer  lived  and  moved  inside  of 
a  book  is  waitbg  for  somebody's 


return,  there  comes  of  a  sudden  the 
Bound  of  crunching  wheels,  and  bells 
most  musical,  and  the  Inmbering 
creak  of  an  overcharged  waggon; 
and  what  with  the  voice  of  a  man, 
the  sndden  and  mysterious  apptar- 
ancc  of  a  baby,  and  the  tearing  in 
and  out  of  an  cscited  dog,  there  was 
soon  the  what's-his-name  to  pay — 
'n'hich  is  the  first  appearance  of 
famous  Borer.  Exquisite  indeed  is 
every  stroke  of  this  sweet  Christmas 
picture.      The    world    conJd    not 


afibrd  to  part  with  a  single  figure, 
or  quaint  bit  of  furniture,  or  cranny, 
or  projecting  nob.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  old  clock  and  the  unwearied 
mower  would  leave  a  chasm;  but 
the  absence  of '  Boxer,  who  does 
chorus  after  the  Greek  fashion, 
would  be  loss  irreparabla  What 
would  that  httle  domestio  circle, 
now  busy  at  the  fire,  and  thinking 
of  sapper,  be  without  him  ? 

'Boier,  feeling  that  his  attentions 
were  duo  to  the  &unily  in  general, 
and  must  be  impartially  distributed, 
dashed  in  and  out  with  bewildering 
inconstancy;  now  describing  a  circle 
of  short  barks  round  the  hoiee. 
There  he  was  being  rubbed  down  at 
the  stable-door;  now  feigning  to 
make  savage  mshes  at  his  mis&ess, 
and  &cetioiisly  bringing^  himself  to 
sudden  stops;  nowaucitiiig  a  shriek 


from  Tilly  Slowboy  in  the  low  nurs- 
ing-chair near  the  fire  by  the  unex- 
pected application  of  his  moist  nose 
to  her  countenance ;  now  exhibiting 
aa  obtmsive  interest  in  the  baby ; 
now  going  round  and  round  upon 
the  hearth,  and  lying  down  as  if  he 
had  established  himself  for  the  night ; 
now  getting  up  and  taking  that 
nothing  of  a  lag-end  of  a  tail  of  his 
out  into  the  weather  aa  ^  he  had 

just  rrmrmbered  an  aj^ointment,  and 
UKU  off  to  keep  it.' 

What  an  unapproachable  Etroke 
this  last!  Breseutly  the  disgoised 
old  gentleman,  who  bas  been  asleep 
in  the  cart,  is  brought  in,  but  under 
surveillance  of  Boxer ;  '  for  that 
good  dog,  more  thoughtful  than  his 
master,  had,  it  seemed,  been  watch- 
ing the  old  gentleman  in  his  sleep 
leet  he  should  walk  off  with  a  few 
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jonng  poplar  trees  that  were  tied 
up  behmd  the  cart ;  and  he  still 
attended  on  him  very  closely,  worry- 
ing his  gaiters  in  &ct,  and  making 
d€»d  sets  at  his  battons.' 

What  geniality  in  eyery  line  is 
here,  and  thorough  appreciation  of 
tiiat  hnmoor  which  in  tmth  Inrks  in 
dogs'  faahitB  and  movements,  and 
wluch  hitherto  no  one  has  thought 
of  translating  to  the  world !  Then 
comes  the  &mons  journey  to  the 
picnic,  and  Boxer  is  of  the  party. 
*  Everybody  knew  him  all  along  the 
road,  esx>ecially  the  fowls  and  pigs, 
who,  when  they  saw  him  approach- 
ing with  his  body  all  on  one  side, 
and  his  ears  pricked  up  inquisitively, 
and  tiiat  knob  of  a  tail  making  the 
most  of  itself  in  the  air,  immediately 
withdrew  into  remote  back  settle- 
ments, without  waiting  for  the 
honour  of  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
He  had  bnsinees  everywhere,  going 
down  all  the  turnings,  looking  into 
all  the  weUs,  bolting  in  and  out  of 
all  the  cottages,  dashing  into  the 
midst  of  all  the  dame  schools,  flut- 
tering all  the  pigeons,  magnifying 
the  tuls  of  all  the  cats,  and  trotting 
into  the  public-houses  like  a  regular 
customer/ 

Then  he  meets  with  the  blind  girl, 
and  makes  '  certain  delicate  dis&ic- 
tions  of  his  own  in  his  communica- 
tions with  her,  which  persuaded  me 
fully  that  he  knew  her.  He  never 
sought  to  attract  her  attention  by 
looting  at  her,  as  he  often  did  with 
other  people,  but  touched  her  in- 
variabfy.  What  experience  he  could 
ever  have  had  of  blind  people,  or  of 
blind  dogs,  I  don't  know.  He  had 
never  lived  with  a  blind  master ;  nor 
had  Mr.  Boxer  the  elder,  nor  Mrs. 
Boxer,  nor  any  of  his  respectable 
iamily  on  either  side,  ever  been 
visited  with  blindness  that  I  am 
aware  of.' 

That  long,  weaiy  night  for  John 
Peerybingle  follows.  The  mystery 
is  then  cleared  up ;  the  wrong  made 
light ;  and  the  story  closes  riotously 
and  in  a  tumult  of  happiness. 
Where  was  Boxer  though  ?  '  There 
wanted  but  one  living  creature  to 
make  the  party  complete;  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  there  he 
was;  very  thirsty  with  hard  run- 
ning, and  engaged  in  hopeless  en- 


deavours to  squeeze  bis  head  into  a 
narrow  piteher.  He  had  gone  with 
the  cart  to  ite  journey's  end,  very 
much  disgusted  with  his  master's 
absence,  and  stui)endously  rebellious 
to  the  deputy.  After  lingering 
about  the  stable  for  some  little  time, 
vainly  attempting  to  incite  the  old 
horse  to  the  mutinous  act  of  return- 
ing on  his  own  account,  he  had 
walked  into  the  tep-room  and  laid 
himself  down  before  the  fire.  But 
suddenly  yielding  to  the  conviction 
that  the  deputy  was  a  humbug,  and 
must  be  abandoned,  he  had  got  up 
again,  turned  tail,  and  come  home.' 
That  is  our  last  glimpse  of  fiimous 
Boxer.  Sir  Edwm,  with  skilftd 
pendl,  has  shown  us  what  he  was 
like ;  but  has  made  him  a  little  too 
wicked  and  ferocious  of  aspect 
Boxer  was  not  a  savage  mastiff,  but 
a  smart,  rough,  brisk  terrier,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  huinorous  bound 
up  in  his  nature. 

Boom  now  for  a  dog  of  another 
order,  one  bred  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  that  figures  briefly  in  a  sort  of 
short  dream,  in  the  life  of  one  David 
Copperfield.  He  is  but  a  spectral 
creature,  and  passes  away  along 
with  that  delicate  &iry  image  of 
Doady  Dora.  That  tiny  abstraction 
fiite  by  too  swiftly,  and  in  ite  shadow 
is  seen  the  dim  outline  of  Jip,  the 
King  Charles's  dog,  whose  nature  it 
is  not  to  fimcy  strangers  exceedingly. 
For  Mr.  Copperfield,  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  Dora, '  approached  him 
tenderly,  for  I  loved  even  him :  but 
he  showed  his  whole  set  of  teeth, 
got  under  a  chair  expressly  to  snarl, 
and  wouldn't  hear  of  the  least  £ei- 
miliarity.'  They  walk  together  in 
the  garden,  Dora  and  Mr.  Copper- 
field.  '  He  was  mortally  jealous  of 
me,  and  persisted  in  barkmg  at  mo. 
She  took  him  up  in  her  arms — oh, 
my  goodness ! — and  caressed  him,  but 
he  insisted  upon  barking  still.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  touch  him  wh^  I 
tried,  and  then  she  beat  him.  It  in- 
creased my  sufferings  greatly  to  see 
the  pate  she  gave  him  for  punish- 
ment on  the  bridge  of  his  blunt 
nose,  while  he  winked  his  eyes,  and 
hcked  her  hand,  and  still  growled 
within  himself  like  a  httle  double 
bass.'     The  poor  youth  is  nearly 
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driven  dietiacted  by  Ote  tendemen 
with  which  the  httle  qnadniped  is 
treftted.  '  Jip  can  protect  me  k  great 
deal  better  thaa  Miss  UmdBloiis ; 
can't  jon,  Jipl'  He  only  winked 
lazil;,  when  ehe  kisaed  hia  boll  of  a 
bead.  'We  find  out  onx  om 
ftiendfl,'  oontinoee  my  Dora,  'in- 
stead of  having  thnn  finmd  out  fbr 
hb;  don  't  we,  JipT  Jip  made  a 
oomfortable  noise  in  answer,  a  little 
like  a  tea-kettle  when  it  singB.' 

^  the  conne  of  a  later  visit  in 
this  pretty  history,  Copp^eld 
brings  flowers  as  a  present  '  Dora 
held  my  flovrers  to  Jip  to  emelL 
Then  Jip  growled,  and  wouldn't 
smell  them.  Then  Dora  laughed, 
and  held  them  a  little  closer  to  Jip 
to  make  him.    Then  Jip  laid  hold  i^ 


a  bit  of  geraninm  vrith  his  teeth.'aud 
worried  imaginary  cats  in  it'  He 
comes  again,  to  break  that  news  of 
his  being  a  ben;ar,  eo  oouucoUy 
taken  by  little  Bora :  '  whose  only 
association  with  the  word  was  a 
fellow  fiice  and  a  night-cap,  or  a 
wooden  leg,  or  a  dog  with  a  decanter 
stand  in  ius  month.'  Jip  has  to  be 
kissed, '  which  operation  she  inosted 
should  be  performed  symmetrically, 
on  the  centre  of  his  nose.'  Under 
the  new  economy  he  was  bUU  to 
'  have  his  mntton  chop  with  his  ac- 
oustt^ned  r^pilarity.'  The  evening 
ends  with  her  'making  Jip  stand  on 
his  hind  legs  for  tooet,  when  she 
pretended  to  hold  tliat  noes  of  his 
against  the  hot  teapot  for  ponish- 
ment,  because  he  woaldn'L*    But 


throngh  Jip's  innocent  agency  all  is 
discovered.  Miss  Mordstone  cap- 
turing the  letter.  '  The  httle  dog,' 
says  that  lady,  '  retreated  nnder  the 
sofa,  and  was  with  great  difficnlty 
dislodged  by  the  fire-irons.  Even 
when  dislodged,  he  etill  kept  the 
letter  in  his  month;  and  on  my  en- 
deavonring  to  take  it  from  him,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  bittten, 
he  kept  it  between  his  teeth  so  perti- 
nadoasly  as  to  sufier  himself  to  he 
suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of  the 
dociuneni'  Jip  is  subseqnently 
stolen,  it  is  suspected  '  by  the  man 
with  the  bine  oag,  and  legs  like 
balustrades  of  a  bridge,'  but  is  hap- 
pily recovered,  and  fonnd  in  a '  htUe 
house,  tied  np  to  a  leg  of  the  table.' 
At  a  subsequent  interview  with 
those  awful  ladies.  Miss  Lavinia  and 
Miss  Clarissa,  when  proper  legnla- 


tions  for  the  meeting  of  the  yonng 
lovers  were  arranged,  sounds  are 
heard  as  of  Jip  harking  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  '  of  being  instantly 
choked.'  At  the  close  of  which  in- 
terview, '  I  found  my  bleased  darling 
stopping  her  ears  against  the  door, 
and  Jip  in  the  plate  warmer,  with 
his  head  tied  np  in  a  towel.'  Then 
she  showed  me  Jip's  new  '  trick  of 
standing  cm  his  hind  Ic^  in  a  cor- 
ner, which  he  did  for  about  the 
space  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
then  fell  down.' 

Then  comes  that  snggeetion  of 
the  Cooker;  Book,  whioEis  put  to 
no  other  use  than  for  Jip  to  beg  on. 
Then  comes  that  marriage  (perfcomed 
in  that  comical  church  of  Phiz's  own 
building),  when  Jip  had  wedding 
cake,  and  it  did  not  agree  with  him. 
Then  follows  that  exquisite  detail  of 
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kNuekeeping  troables  and  miscar- 
luges,  with  that  hopeless  trying  of 
little  Doadj  to  be  indnstrions,  and 
fannging  forth  of  the  account-book, 
OTer  the  items  in  which  '  Jip  would 
walk,  wagging  his  tail,  and  smear 
them  all  oat'  Then  'she  would 
call  Jip  np  to  look  at  his  misdeeds, 
whidi  would  occasion  a  diversion  in 
Jip's  &Your,  and  some  inking  of  his 
nose,  perhaps,  as  a  penalty.  Then 
she  would  tell  Jip  to  lie  down  on  the 
table  instantly,  like  a  lion,  which 
WB8  one  of  his  triclos,  though  I  can- 
not say  .the  likeness  was  striking, 
and  if  he  were  in  an  obedient 
hmnour,  he  would  obey.' 

Presently  draws  on  that  dark 
eTening,  which  shall  close  over  this 
little  ei^sode  of  the  child- wife— fore- 
shadowed dimly  by  the  growing 
weakness  of  Jip. 

He  grows  old  —  at  which  she 
wonders  exceedingly ;  leaning  out  of 
her  coach  to  look  at  him :'  He  re- 
sponded by  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  baulking  himself  in  various 
ssthmatic  attempts  to  scramble  up 
by  the  head  and  shoulders.'  '  Dora 
made  him  lie  down  by  her,  and 
when  he  was  quiet  drew  one  of 
his  long  ears  through  and  through 
her  hand,  repeating,  thoughtfully, 
"Even  little  Jip!  Oh,  poor  fel- 
low!"' 

Then  the  end  approaches,  and  the 
little  image  begins  to  fade  out 
little  Doady  can  walk  about  no 
more.  '  He  is,  as  it  were  suddenly, 
grown  very  old.  It  may  be  that  he 
misBes  his  mistress — something  that 
eoHvened  him,  and  made  him 
younger;  but  he  mopes,  and  his 
8ig}it  is  weak,  and  his  limbs  are 
feeble,  and  my  aunt  is  sorry  that  he 
objects  to  her  no  more ;  but  creeps 
nearer  as  he  hes  on  Dora's  bed,  and 
nuldly  hcks  her  hand.' 

In  a  few  minutes  more  it  has 
grown  to  be  quite  dark.  Axid,  first, 
Jip  passes  away.  '  His  Chinese 
hoose  is  by  the  fire;  and  he  lies 
within  it  on  his  bed  of  flannel, 
querulously  trying  to  sleep ' 

The  night  wears  on ;  '  more  rest- 
len  than  he  was,  he  crawls  out  of 
his  house,  and  looks  at  me,  and 
^'Biiders  to  the  door,  and  whines  to 
go  up  stairs.  "  Not  to-night,  Jip ; 
not  to-night."      He    comes    very 


slowly  back  to  me,  licks  my  hand, 
and  lifts  his  dim  eyes  to  my  £eu%. 
"  O  Jip  I  it  may  be,  never  again  I" 
He  hes  down  at  my  feet,  stretches 
himself  out  as  if  to  sleep,  and  with  a 
phuntive  cry  is  dead.' 

The  exquisite  working  of  these 
pictures,  and  the  truth  and  patiios 
that  he  in  every  line  prove,  not 
indeed  the  master  in  his  art,  for 
that  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again,  but  the  marvellous  fidelity 
and  aocuiapy  of  his  observation. 

With  the  yellow  hghis  hanging 
overhead,  in  extemporized  hoops, 
and  ravished  village  throngs,  con- 
templating those  fiury  scenes  in  the 
circle,  which  include  specially  the 
daring  equestrian  Act  on  a  bare- 
backed steed  of  Mr.  E.  W.  B. 
CSiilders ;  with  Mr.  Meriman  lavishly 
distributing  his  exquisite  Shaks- 
pearian  quips  and  repartees ;  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  black  eveiiing  suit, 
walking  round  and  round  on  his 
eternal  beat,  inspiriting  ^e  flagging 
pace  of  bare-baoked  and  draperied 
chargers;  makes  entry  also  that 
fiunous  member  of  the  company — 
the  highly-trained  performing  dog 
Merrylegs  I  He  is  but  a  sketch  in 
this  cabinet  series;  being,  so  to 
speak,  merely  hinted  at,  without 
coining  on  distinctly.  And  yet  he 
lives  (and  dies) ;  and  we  know  him 
perfectly.  His  marks  and  tokens 
are  unmistakeable.  He  was,  likely 
enough,  a  French  poodle. 

Signer  Jupe,  lus  master.  Sissy 
tells,  'was  angry  only  one  night, 
and  that  was  not  to  me,  but  Merry- 
legs.  Merrylegs  (she  whispered 
the  awful  fiict)  is  his  performing 
dog.  .  .  .  Father,  soon  after  Uny 
came  home  from  performing,  told 
Merrylegs  to  jump  upon  the  backs 
of  the  two  chairs,  and  stand  across 
them,  which  is  one  of  his  tricks. 
He  looked  at  £either,  and  didn't  do  it 
at  once.  Everything  of  &ther's  had 
gone  wrong  that  night,  and  he  didn't 
please  the  pubhc  at  alL  .  .  .  Then 
he  beat  the  dog,  and  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  said,  "  Father,  fiftther! 
Pray  don't  hurt  the  creature  who  is 
so  fond  of  you  I  Oh,  heaven  forgive 
you!  Cither,  stop  I"  and  he  stopped, 
and  the  dog  was  bloody ;  and  mther 
lay  down,  crying,  on  the  floor,  with 
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the  d(^  in  his  arms,  aiul  the  ikig 
lickod  his  face." ' 

Mertj*lc£:sisthciiccfi>rtli  lost  siRht 
of,  anil  dovn  not  rwijuiLar  for  n  Innp; 
interval— not  until  tbo  close  of  tliu 
story.  Then  Mr.  SIcary  briefly  t^iUa 
his  hifitory,  prcfacinj;  it  with  soiiiu 
ndmirablc  oliscrvations  on  the  cha~ 
rarterof  the  tribe. 

"Tm  bletht  if  I  know  what  to 
call  it;  but  I  have  had  dogth  find 
nnc,  thqmrejn  a  way  that  made  me 
think  whether  that  dog  hadn't  gone 
to  another  dog,  and  thcd,  '  Yon 
don't  happen  to  know  a  perthon  of 
the  name  of  Thlcary,  in  the  hortho 
riding  way — thout  man— game  eye? 
and  whether  that  dog  mightn't  have 


tbed,  '  Well,  I  cnn't  thay  I  know 
him  mythilf;  but  I  know  a  dog 
1!;at  I  think  would  bo  likely  to  bo 
nc'inainted  with  him.'  And  whether 
ihot  dog  mightn't  have  thought  it 
over,  and  thed, 'Theary,  Theary! 

0  vc'th,  to  be  thure !  a  friend  of  mino 
mentioned  lum  to  mo  at  one  time. 

1  can  get  you  hith  addreth.'  In 
conthequenth  of  my  Iwing  afore  (ho 
public,  and  going  alwut  there  mntht, 
you  thee,  there  mutht  be  a  number 
of  dogth  ae(|uainted  with  me, 
tht[uiTe,  that  I  don't  know.  . . .  Any 
way,  ith  fourteen  month  ago, 
Ihquire,  thinthe  we  wath  at  Cheth- 
ter.  We  wath  getting  up  our  Chil- 
dren  in  the  Wood,  one    morning. 


when  there  cometh  into  our  ring,  by 
the  thtage  door,  a  dog.  He  had 
travelled  a  long  way;  he  wath  in 
Tery  bad  condition;  he  wath  lame 
and  pretty  well  blind.  He  went 
Tonnd  to  oar  children  one  after  the 
other,  as  if  be  wath  theeking  for  a 
child  he  knowd ;  and  then  he  come 
to  me,  and  tiurowd  hitfaelf  op  be- 
hind, and  thood  on  hith  two  forelegs 
weak  ath  he  wath ;  and  then  he 
wagged  hith  tail,  and  died.  Thqoire, 
that  dog  wath  Merrylegtb.' 

In  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  little 
Kell  and  her  grandtather,  they  too 
come  acioGB  other  wonderful  per- 


forming dogs  — fellows  of  infinite 
humour— and  who  are  described 
with  a  zest  and  quaintness  infinitely 
diverting.  Steps  are  heard  outside 
the  'Jolly  Sandboys,'  just  as  that 
most  appetizing  stew,  which  has 
been  simmering  on  the  fire,  is  ready 
for  being  served ;  and  fresh  company 
enters, 

'  These  were  no  other  than  four 
very  dismal  dogs,  who  came  paUtr- 
ing  in  one  afler  the  other,  headed  by 
an  old  bandy  dog  of  particularly 
mournful  aspect,  who,  slopping 
when  the  last  of  his  followers  had 
got  as  &r  as  the  door,  erected  him- 
self upon  his  hind  legs,  and  looked 
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imnd  it  his  cconpanioiu,  who  im- 
mediately  Btood  nponi  theii  hind 
1^  in  a  giSTe  uid  melauoholr  row. 
Nor  WIS  this  the  onlj  remarkable 
dmmiBtBiioe  about  these  doga;  for 
each  of  them  -wore  a  kind  of  little 
coat  of  WHoe  gatid;  colour,  trimmed 
with  tamidied  Bpasgles,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  cap  upon  im  head,  tied 
teiy  carefdllj  under  his  chin,  which 
hid  UlflD  <knni  npon  his  noee,  and 
ramtdetely  obsraied  one  eye;  add 
to  this,  that  the  gaudj  coats  were 
iS  wet  throng  and  discoloured  with 
nJD,  and  that  the  wearers  were 
ipbsbed  and  dir^,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  umiBTial  ap- 


pearance of  these  new  Tisibns  to  the 
"Jolly  Sandboys." 

'  Neither  Short,  nor  the  landlord, 
nor  Thomas  Codlin,  howerer,  were 
the  least  snrprised,  merely  remark- 
ing that  these  were  Jer^s  dogs, 
and  that  Jerry  could  not  be  far  be- 
hind. So  there  the  dogs  stood, 
Ktiently  winking  and  gapins,  and 
iking  extremely  hard  ntthe  boiling 
pot,  until  Jerry  himself  appeared, 
when  they  all  dropped  down  at 
once,  and  walked  aboat  the  room  in 
their  natural  manner.  This  postore, 
it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  much 
improre  their  appearance,  as  their 
own  penonal  tuls,  and  their  coat 


taila— both  cajntal  things  in  their 
ny—did  not  agree  together.' 

'This  was  addressed  to  the  dog 
*ith  the  cap  on,  who,  being  a  new 
Dwmber  of  the  oompany,  and  not 
qnite  certain  of  his  duty,  kept  his 
Bnatacnred  eye  anxiously  on  his 
toaster,  and  was  perpetnally  starting 
Ttpm  his  hind  l^rs  when  there  was 
00  oecaaion,  and  blling  down  again.' 

'However,  he  did  notJiing  of  the 
Und,  but  instead  thereof  assisted  a 
^<nt  serrant  girl  in  tnmii^  the 
amtoita  of  the  caMron  into  a  large 
tureen;  a  proceeding  which  ^s 
dogB,  proof  against  various  hot 
splashes  which  fell  upon  their  noses, 
*it(died  with  terriUe  eagerness.  At 
loigth  the  dish  was  lifted  on  the 


table,  and  mngs  of  ale  having  been 
prevKinsly  set  rouad,  little  Nell 
ventured  to  sf^  grace,  and  snpper 
b^an. 

■At  this  Jimctore  the  poor  dogs 
were  standing  on  their  nind  lega 
qnite  surprisingly ;  the  child,  having 
pity  on  them,  was  about  to  caet 
some  morsels  of  food  to  them,  before 
she  tasted  it  herself,  hungry  though 
she  was,  when  their  master  inter- 
posed. "No,  my  dear, no;  not  an 
atom  &om  anybody's  huid  but 
mine,  if  you  please.  That  dog," 
said  Jerry,  pointing  out  the  old 
leader  of  the  troop,  and  speaking  in 
a  terrible  voice,  "  lost  a  ha^ienny  to- 
day.   He  goes  without  his  supper," 

'  The  unfortnnate  creature  dropped 


)  tail,  and  looked  imploringly  at 
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his  master.  "You  must  be  more 
careful,  sir/*  said  Jerry,  walking 
coolly  to  the  chair  where  he  liad 
placed  the  organ,  and  setting  the 
stop.  "  Come  here !  Now,  sir,  you 
play  away  at  that,  while  we  have 
supper,  and  leave  oflf,  if  you  dare!" 
The  dog  immediately  began  to  grind 
most  mournful  music.  His  master, 
having  shown  him  the  wliip,  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  called  up  the 
others,  who,  at  his  direction,  formed 
in  a  row,  standing  upright  like  a  file 
of  soldiers.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said 
Jerry,  looking  at  them  attentively. 
"The  dog  whoso  name  's  callwi 
Gate.  The  dogs  whose  names  ain't 
called,  keep  quiet;  Carlo!"  The 
lucky  individual  whose  name  was 
called,  snapped  up  the  morsel  thrown 
towards  him,  but  none  of  the  others 
moved  a  muscle.  In  this  manner 
they  were  fed  at  the  discretion  of 
their  master.  Meanwhile  the  dog  in 
disgrace  ground  hard  at  the  organ, 
sometimes  in  quick  time,  sometimes 
in  slow ;  but  never  leaving  oflf  for  an 
instant  When  the  knives  and  forks 
rattled  very  much,  or  any  of  his 
fellows  got  an  unusually  large  piece 
of  &t,  he  accompanied  the  music 
with  a  short  howl;  but  he  imme- 
diately checked  himself,  on  his 
master  looking  round,  and  applied 
himself  with  mcreased  diligence  to 
the  Old  Hundredth.' 

What  playfolnesB  and  gentle  tri- 
fling is  here!  Should  the  poor 
trained  poodle  have  ever  got  on 
"Mi,  Dickens's  table,  and  tumbled 
the  ink  bottle  on  newly-written 
pages,  for  which  the  world  was 
waiting— just  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
little  dog  Diamond  treated  certain 
precious  calculations  —  we  might 
swear  he  would  take  the  misfortune 
as  gently  as  did  the  great  astronomer. 

When  Hugh,  in  the  story  of  *  Bar- 
naby  Budge/  is  led  to  execution,  a 
hint  is  given  of  a  dog — ^no  more  than 
a  bare  hint — which  is  yet  introduced 
with  such  art  as  to  raise  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  wild  ruffian  who  is 
oeing  brought  to  execution.  A  man 
with  a  comer  in  his  heart  for  a  poor 
brute  who  has  been  £uthful  to  nun, 
is  not  wholly  unredeemed.  'Unless/ 
said  Hugh,  glancing  hurriedly  back, 
'  unless  aiqr  person  here  has  a  flouicy 


for  a  dog,  and  not  then  unless  he 
means  to  use  him  well.  There's  one 
belonging  to  mo  at  the  house  I  came 
from,  and  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  find 
a  better.  He'll  whine  at  Jirst,  hit 
he  II  soon  get  over  that,* 

Thus  is  skilfully  suggested  the 
image  of  some  living  creature. 

With  the  memory  of  that  child  for 
whom  it  was  said  half  the  empire 
mourned — ^was  there  ever  such  a 
compliment  paid  to  novelist? — he 
has  bound  up  the  afiTection  of  a 
dog — 'a  great,  hoarse,  shaggy  dog, 
cliained  up  at  the  back  of  the  house ' 
— whose  roughness  becomes  softened 
before  the  influence  of  little  Paul. 
Going  away  after  that  wonderful 
party  at  Doctor  Blimber's,  and  see- 
ing the  Toots',  and  Cornelias,  and 
Feeders,  and  the  whole  company  of 
schoolboy  faces  clustered  round  him 
in  the  hall,  he  thinks  of  his  four- 
footed  friend, '  Ask  them,*  he  says  to 
the  Doctor, '  to  take  care  of  Diogenes, 
if  you  please.'  Diogenes  was  the 
dog  who  had  never  in  his  '  hfe  re- 
ceived a  friend  into  his  confidence 
before  Paul.' 

Then  after  little  Dombey  had 
heard  what  the  wild  waves  were  say- 
ing, and  drifted  away  out  of  the 
world,  came  that  well-meant  visit  of 
condolence  to  Florence,  by  the  faith- 
ful Toots,  who  brought  with  him 
what  was  really  a  dehcate  oflfering. 
*  "  He  ain't  a  lady's  dog,  you  know, 
but  you  won't  mind  that,  will  you  ?" ' 
In  fiact,  Diogenes  was  at  that  mo- 
ment staring  through  the  window  of 
a  hactoaey  cabriolet  into  which,  for 
conveyance  to  that  spot,  he  had  been 
ensnared  on  a  false  pretence  of  ruts 
among  the  straw  ....  He  gave  short 
yelps  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  overbalancing  himself  by  the 
intensity  of  every  one  of  those  efforts, 
tumbled  down  into  the  straw,  and 
then  sprung  pantmg  up  again,  put- 
ting out  his  tongue  as  if  he  had 
come  express  to  a  dispensary  to  be 
examined  for  his  health.'  This,  too, 
was  a  dog  '  continually  acting  on  a 
wrong  idea  that  there  was  an  enemy 
in  the  neighbourhood  whom  it  was 
meritorious  to  bark  at,'  Not  surpris- 
ing either,  that  when  he  came  bounc- 
ing into  the  room  that  he  '^"^^ 
under  all  the  famiture,  and  wound 
a  long  iron  chain  that  dangled  from 
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bis  neck  rotmd  legs  of  chain  and  After  this  is  it  wonderftd  that  we 
tables,  and  then  tagged  at  it  until  his  should  apply  the  term  The  Landseer 
eyes  became  mmatoraUy  visible.'  of  Fiction  to  our  £unoas  norelist  ? 
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X7*JS!iST-ce  pas  tout^-faii  charmatU  to  loonge  on  the  deck. 
And  watch  the  Ibam-bells  as  the  mainaail  they  fleck, 
Or  count  the  blue  wavelets  which  ripple  fast  by, 
As  the  *  Undine '  speeds  swift  in  the  breeze  of  July  ? 

N^€$t<e  pas  tout^a-fait  charmarU  to  share  in  the  fan 
Of  a  picnic  in  fozest  glades  when  the  fierce  sun 
Shines  down  on  the  sparkling  Moselle — pigeon-pie. 
And — flirtations,  through  all  the  thick  leaves  of  July  ? 

N^estrw  pas  iout-a-fait  charmani  to  take  up  your  stand 
On  the  emerald  velvet  lawn,  maUet  in  hand 
With  a  demoiselle  pi^uan^  and  teasing,  just  by. 
To  teach  you  how  croquet  is  played  in  July  ? 

N^tsU^  pas  iout'^ait  charmani  to  drink  in  the  breeze 
Which  the  early  mom  brings  through  the  low  waving  trees, 
By  the  side  of  the  swifk  stream  where  floats  your  bright  fly, 
And  a  three-pounder  takes— spite  the  heat  of  July  ? 

N'est-ee  pas  touUorfaU  charmant  when  sunk  to  his  rest 
Is  the  sun  in  the  gorgeous  doud-land  of  the  west. 
To  have  a  quadrille  on  the  lawn  where  the  eye 
Of  a  chaperone  cold  doesn't  chill  fiiir  July  ? 

IPest-ce  pas  tout-^-faU  charmani  to  stand  by  the  side 
Of  a  beauty  tozophilite  prompt  to  deride 
Your  teaching  and  stringing,  if  crookedly  fly 
Her  arrows,  just  turned  by  the  breeze  of  July  ? 

N'tsi-cepas  tout-u-fait  charmani  with  slack  curb  and  rein 
To  ride  in  sweet  converse  through  parkland  and  lane. 
When  each  curl  of  the  lip  and  soft  gleam  of  the  eye 
'Neath  the  plumed  hat  add  zest  to  the  joys  of  July  ? 

N*esi-^e  pas  taut-^'faii  charmani  to  drift  on  the  stream 

Through  the  lilies  and  reed-beds,  as  if  in  a  dream, 

With  a  voice  softly  speaking  whose  music  may  vie 

With  the  low-breathing  tone  of  the  wind  of  July  ? 

W.  E. 
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LODGEES  IN  THE  SUBURBS. 


AWAY  from  the  rich  heart  of  the 
City;  beyond  tlie  miles  upon 
milcB  of  busy,  well-filled  shojxs ;  Ix*- 
yond  the  acres  ■uj)on  acres  covered 
with  luxurious  mansions ;  far  out 
on  the  weedy  l>or(krs  of  the  great 
town — where  town  acquires  a  sterile, 
country  aspect,  and  country  retali- 
ates by  putting  on  the  sciuaJid  look 
of  town,  resigned  in  a  drear\%  hope- 
less way  to  its  defeat  in  the  battle 
with  bricks  and  mortar — does  Tod- 
man  Terrace  or  Pitman  Place  stretch 
its  monstrous  length  of  obtrusively 
genteel  tenements.  Its  lath-and- 
plaster  complexion  promises  the 
honourable  profession  of  architects 
an  early  opiwrtuiiity  of  exercifdng 
its  skill  anew  upon  the  same  sit-e. 
The  door-steps  are  ghastly  white, 
the  bell-handles  defyingly  bright, 
and  the  muslin  curtains  of  the  par- 
lour windows  suggei?t  in  their  folds 
a  general  idea  of  drifted  snow.  Too 
often,  on  exploring  the  inside,  the 
outside  and  front  are  found  to  have 
monopolized  more  than  their  pro- 
portion of  the  fluid  devoted  to  house- 
hold lustration.  Without  needing 
to  glance  at  the  little  w^hite  ticket 
which  here  and  there  lurks  modestly 
in  the  comer  of  a  window-pane, 
the  exx)erienced  eye  does  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  has  arrivd  at  one 
of  the  h€MEui-quarters  of  lodgers  in 
the  suburbs. 

The  worthy  couples,  or,  as  it  is 
n  many  cases,  the  lone  females 
who  rent  and  furnish  these  tene- 
ments, however  much  they  differ  in 
other  points,  have  almost  invariably 
one  feature  in  common,— they  aU 
belong  to  the  numerous  femily  of 
those  who  '  have  had  losses.'  Fail- 
ures in  trade,  victims  of  extravagant 
£Gunilies  or  designing  friends,  of  un- 
foreseen and  inevitable  reverses — 
one  way  or  other  they  are  'down- 
comes,'  who  have  barely  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  small  stock  of  xip- 
holstery  which  furnishes  the  two 
small  parlours  and  hidf-dozen  ditto 
bedrooms  from  the  wreck  when 
their  worldly  possessions  went  by 
the  board.  With  this  as  stock  in 
trade  they  have  entered  upon  a  new 


line,  which  consists  in  taking  in  and 
doing  for— not  necessarily  in  the  in- 
vidious sense— a  number  of  indi- 
viduals whose  small  means  or  pre- 
carious position  forbid  their  esta- 
blishing independent  homes  of  their 
own.  These  comprise  poor  artists; 
singers ;  musicians ;  authors,  who,  in 
the  days  when  Gnib  Street  was  in 
existence,  would  have  been  found 
in  that  classic  locality;  teachers; 
clerks;  and  single  females  without 
friends  and  with  very  small  annui- 
ties. Such  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  stationary  population. 
But  there  is,  further,  a  shifting 
population  of  persons  who  stay  a 
week,  fortnight,  or  month,  seldom 
longer,  and  then  depart,  and  the 
neighbourhood  knows  them  no 
more. 

These  are  the  '  Lodgers  in  the 
Suburbs,'  of  whom  it  is  our  more 
immediate  purpose  to  speak.  They 
are  generally  persons  who  have  '  a 
difficulty ;'  whom  convenience,  or  a 
desire  to  weather  out  some  trouble- 
some phase  in  their  existence  away 
from  the  eyes  of  their  world  brings 
into  temporary  seclusion.  A  couple, 
of  whom  the  husband  has  a  cause 
on  in  one  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, come  up  from  the  country, 
timid  of  townspeople,  and  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  in  its  ways,  stay  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  tiien 
depart — ^bustling  and  jubilant  if  the 
decision  has  been  in  their  favour,  or 
subdued  and  moodily  revolving  con- 
sequences under  a  reverse.  Or  it  is 
a  bankrupt,  who  daily  betakes  him- 
self to  the  neighbourhood  of  Basing- 
hall  Street  to  pore  over  those  heir- 
less volumes  which,  balance  one 
side  against  the  other  as  often  as  he 
may,  yield  but  one  invariable  result, 
ruin,  ruin,  ruin.  By-and-by  he  has 
his  flnal  hearing,  and  departs  to  his 
family  sore  in  heart  and  wounded 
in  self-respect  by  remarks  he  has 
had  to  listen  to  from  opposing  coun- 
sel—with his  certificate,  maybe,  still 
three,  six,  or  twelve  months  in  the 
distance.  Now  and  then,  but  more 
rarely  than  the  foregoing,  the  new- 
comer appears  to  be  a  man  who  is 
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*waxLied'  by  the  polica  That  &ct 
maj  be  gaessed  by  the  persistency 
with  which  he  keejffi  his  room  during 
the  day,  going  abroad  only  after 
dark,  and  then  never  without  a  fur- 
tire  glance  around  on  leaving  and 
letoining  to  see  if  he  is  watched. 
His  apprehensions  effectually  pre- 
Teat  his  becoming  one  of  the  sta- 
tionaiy  poptdation.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  conple  of  whom  it  is  no  breach  of 
cbari^  to  conclude  the  female  has 
a  'protector'  without  the  legal 
claim  to  the  title — a  runaway  wife, 
or  the  trarelling  companion  of  an 
absoonded  hnsbfmd. 

Such  are  samples  of  the  temix)- 
raiy  tenants  whom  the  hack  par- 
louis  and  upper  floor  bedrooms  of  a 
neighbourhood  of  suburban  lodgers 
hold  in  hiding.  Generally  they 
coane  and  depart  without  attracting 
obserTBtion,  except  &om  their  land- 
ladies, whom  experience  teaches  to 
keep  a  shsurp  ^e  on  the  one  carpet 
beg  which  ordinarily  constitutes  the 
liiggage,  especially  at  that  -peaeiod 
when  the  week's  lodging  money  be- 
oomes  due.  They  go,  and  carry 
their  mystery  with  them*  to  some 
other  neighbourhood.  But  occasion- 
ally an  incident  comes  to  light  which 
manifestly  fonns  one  link  in  an  un- 
developed romance,  and  supplies  a 
subject  for  a  few  days'  gossiping 
conjecture.  Two  or  three  experi- 
ences of  one  house  may  stand  for 
all. 

Some  few  years  have  passed  since 
a  Mr.  Johnson,  or  Jones — one  name 
wiQ  do  as  well  as  the  other,  since  it 
is  a  remarkable  &ct  connected  with 
this  dflss  of  lodgers  in  the  suburbs 
that  they  invariably  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  those  famihes  whose 
appdlatives  can  scarcely  be  held 
distinctiaDS — a  Mr.  Johnson  engaged 
a  room,  and  entered  on  possession 
^th  the  customary  stock  of  lug- 
gage—the one  carpet  bag.  The 
new  arrival  was  a  well-dressed,  slim 
young  man,  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  and,  as  his  habits  soon 
showed,  of  very  shy  and  retiring  dis- 
position. He  seldom  left  the  house, 
and  when  casually  met  on  the  stairs 
or  seen  in  his  room  by  the  servant 
in  attendance,  invariably  wore  his 
^t,  a  broad-brimmed  wideawake, 
pnUed  low  down  over  the  fioce.    He 


was  abstemious,  and  gave  but  littlo 
trouble  in  errands  to  the  public- 
house,  in  which  particular  he  was  a 
nmrked  exception  to  the  general  run 
of  lodgers  m  the  suburbs.  For 
nearly  a  month  the  quiet  lodger 
earned  his  landlady's  praises  for  his 
little-trouble-giving  habits,  when 
suddenly  one  evening  towards  dusk 
she  was  summoned  to  his  room  to 
receive  the  rent  due  to  the  end  of 
the  unexpired  week,  bidden  good- 
bye, and  Mr.  Johnson  was  gone. 

His  mode  of  departure  was  too 
consonant  with  the  ordinary  habits 
of  the  class  to  have  excited  mudi 
observation,  but  for  what  fDllowed. 
Early  on  the  morning  following 
Mr.  Johnson's  departure  a  well- 
dressed  man  of  middle  age,  accom- 
panied by  a  i)olioeH3ergeant,  came 
to  the  house,  and  made  such  in- 
quiries as  identified  the  object  of 
them  with  tiie  depiurted  lodger. 
From  remarks  that  escaped  them  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Jonnson  was 
Mrs,  — -  (the  name  did  not  trans- 
pire), a  young  lady  of  respectable 
position,  who,  having  been  forced 
mto  a  marriage  against  her  will, 
sdzed  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
some  bustle  m  the  course  of  the 
bridal  festivities  to  disappear  from 
the  scene,  and  leave  bridegroom, 
friends,  and  wedding  guests  to  as 
hopeless  a  search  as  did  the  bride  in 
'  The  Mistletoe  Bough.'  From  that 
day  the  luckless  husband  obtained 
no  clue  to  the  runaway  till  the  one 
which  brought  him  hither  in  search 
of  her— just  too  late.  How  the  ob- 
ject of  the  search  got  information  of 
the  intended  visit>  or  whether  she 
merely  obeyed  one  of  those  instinc- 
tive impulses  which  sometimes  en- 
able us  to  evade  unseen  danger, 
were  mysteries  the  neighbourhood 
never  solved.  Equally  in  the  dark 
is  it  as  to  whether  the  husband  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  the  fugitive  or 
Mr.  Johnson  still  occupies  lodgings 
in  the  suburbs. 

Even  the  proverbial  indifference 
of  London  lodgers  to  their  fellow- 
occupants  under  the  same  roof  was 
not  proof  against  an  accession  which 
came  in  the  person  of  a  lad  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  who  engaged  a  bedroom, 
and  soon  settled  down  into  the  desul- 
tory habits  of  lodgers  without  occu- 
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pation.  He  wm  flTidently  not  town- 
ived,  and  his  diffidence  and  want  of 
setf-poesesBion  equally  told  that  he 
had  not  heen  long  fonn  the  conutry. 
An  indefinable  soured  look  indicated 
the  runaway;  but  whether  from 
ftiends  or  from  justice  hia  counte- 
nance afforded  no  cloo.  About  a 
fortnight  had  passed,  when  one 
morning  a  man,  who  from  his  ap- 
peannce  might  haye  been  a  tiadee- 
man  in  a  country  town,  accompanied 
by  a  widow  of  some  fotty  years  of 
age,  came  to  the  door.  Aflier  a 
lengthened  conference  with  the  land- 


lady, the  party  was  shown  nnan- 
nounced  into  tjie  room  in  the  boy- 
lodger'a  occupation.  An  alarmed 
exclamation  of  'Mother!'  followed 
by  sobs  from  the  female,  was  all 
that  was  heard  ere  the  door  closed 
upon  them.  Hore  than  an  honr 
went  over,  when  the  landlady  was 
sonunoned  to  have  her  claims  dis- 
charged, and  the  two  visitois  left, 
taking  the  lad  with  them.  What- 
ever bad  been  the  delinquency,  there 
was  forgivemeas  and  reetomtion  in 
the  aspect  of  the  group  as  they  bore 
off,  Bhame-faced,  yet  relieved,  the 


youngest  of  our    lodgers  in  the 
snbuibe. 

Sometimes  the  mode  of  disap- 
peaiance  snggests  sospidona  of  a 
dark  fate  having  overtaken  the 
missing  party,  whose  unclaimed 
peiBonal  ^ects  ronaiu  the  sole  evi- 
dences of  a  myateiy  never  to  be 
unravelled  on  ^l^'a  side  of  time. 


In  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  his 
tenancy  disappeared  a  young  man 

of  gentlemanly  demeanour  who  had 
en^iged  the  best  accommodatioii 
available  in  the  housa  He  had  no 
lack  of  means— at  least  nothing 
about  liim  beti«yed  that  painful 
anxiety  in  pecuniary  matters  which 
is  chaiacteristic  of  the  dasa  gene- 
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mOf.  Not  did  tie  aToid  publicity, 
or  KBta  to  dread  puraoit  Yot  he 
mB  restless  in  all  Iub  movements, 
^Mtiog  at  trifles,  tmd  seemingly 
pasBed  whole  nights  without  rest 
A  physician  might  bave  detected 
!7mptoms  of  brain  fever  in  all  this, 
while  one  more  learned  in  the  huuian 
heart  might  have  nod  evidence  of  a 
Bnbtler  disease.  It  was  almost  a 
lelief  to  thoee  tmder  the  Eome  roof 
to  leam  that  Hr. had  been  ab- 
sent B(xne  days,  although  he  hod 
left  no  inttmation  nor  taken  any 
portion  of  his  apparel  with  him, 
After  a  lapse  of  wiee  months  his 
portmimtean  was  opened.  No  ad- 
dress was  fbnnd  in  it:  nothing  to 
afford  a  cloe  to  his  histoiy  except  a 
comepondeDoe  in  s  fkmile  hand,  bnt 
without  place,  date,  or  dgnatoie. 


It  showed  the  writer  to  have  ran 
throngh  all  the  phases  of  coquetry : 
she  had  been  devoted,  cool,  utterly 
careless  of  the  feelings  of  her  vic- 
tim, even  to  the  declaration  of  her 
preference  for  another.  Besides  this 
neartleea  record  there  was  a  minift- 
tore  of  a  &ir-hBJred,  bine-eyed  girl, 
and  a  tross  of  that  fair  hair  tied 
with  bine  ribbon-  That  waa  the 
solo  clue  to  the  &te  of  the  missing 
man  that  ever  turned  up.  Feihaps 
the  dark  under-current  of  the 
ThamoB,  where  it  eddies  round  the 

E'  irs  of  some  of  the  bridges,  might 
ve  revealed  something  more. 
Bnt  the  reader  may  consider  this 
a  snfScient  specimen  of  the  ragged 
fringe  to  the  partj-ooloured  mantlo 
of  London  Society. 
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AIMOXG  TEE  POWDER. 


•MLTiinr.i.Tx  Powiir.i:  Milt.s, 
June  •J<.'^'t,  I «»>;',. 

'  And  why  don't  you  pay  us 

your  promised  visit  ?  "^'ou  nuod  not 
be  frightened  at  the  ominous  sound 
of  a  Powder  Mill.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger,  or  your  humble  ser- 
vant would  know  better  than  to 
take  up  his  residenoe  hero.  Let  mo 
tell  you  that  your  only  chance  to 
escape  being  "blown  up"  is  to  come 
here  without  delay.  I  shall  be  visit- 
ing town  next  Tuesday,  and  mean 
to  take  you  back  with  mo  on  the 
Wednesday ;  so  fail  at  your  peril/ 

Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible, 
and  parrying  the  remonstmnces  of 
sorrowing  relatives,  to  whose  femi- 
nine sensibihties  the  name  of  gun- 
powder was  a  dismay,  and  the  dis- 
tant view  of  a  rifle  in  a  shop- window 
a  very  Gorgon's  head  of  terror,  we 
submitted  ourselves  to  the  tempter, 
and,  after  a  journey  of  some  lew 
hours,  entered  the  chaise  which  was 
to  conduct  us  to  the  dread  pre- 
cincts. 

We  had  perused  more  than  one 
account  of  powder  manufactories. 
We  had  heard  of  dismal,  blasted 
heaths,  black  and  withered  as  by 
the  fiery  storm  of  the  desert,  of 
stunted  yegetation,  and  trees  shat- 
tered to  sphnters  by  repeated  explo- 
sions. We  had  read  narratives, 
picturesque  and  appalling  as  the 
wondrous  paintings  of  Briigel  him- 
self, telling  of  the  blackened,  grim, 
and  resolute  visages  worn  by  the 
workmen  who  were  bold  enough  to 
peril  their  lives  for  febulous  wages ; 
of  the  awful  silence  broken  only  by 
hoarse  whispers,  and  of  the  canals 
into  which  every  one  has  orders  to 
jump  if  any  one  should  happen  to 
shout. 

With  a  mind  stored  with  such 
associations  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
when  the  gate  was  swung  open 
which  led  to  the  mills,  we  cast  one 
anxious  glance  at  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  in  hopes  that  they  might 
be  bound  with  copper,  or  at  l«ist 
that  the  horse's  hoofe  might  be  shod 
with  some  such  metal,  so  that  a 
stray  spark  might  not  disperse  our 


component  parts  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  As  if,  however,  to  mock 
the  little  nervousness  which  crept 
over  us,  the  horse  dashed  off  at  his 
best  speed,  incited  by  the  prospect 
of  his  wonted  stable,  shaking  his 
harness  till  it  rattled  like  a  dancer's 
castanets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  dismounted  with  a  heartj'  wel- 
come to  the  Metheghn  Powder 
Mills. 

We  looked  around  in  bewildered 
astonishment.  Where  were  the 
mills?  Where  were  the  scorclied 
plain,  the  shattered  trees  and  tlio 
withered  herbage,  the  silence  as  of 
death,  and  the  sombre  looks  of  the 
residents  ?  A  fair  and  smih'ng  land- 
scape met  our  view ;  a  heather-clad 
hill  rose  purple  in  the  background ; 
a  clear  little  stream  rushed  cheerilv 

• 

over  its  pebbly  bed ;  on  our  left  a 
field  of  waving  com  rippled  in  tho 
breeze;  a  fruitful  orchard  nodded 
on  our  right;  while  swathes  of 
newly-made  hay  perfiuned  the  air ; 
and  in  front  of  the  house  a  niunber 
of  labourei*s  were  busily  loading  a 
cart  with  the  fragrant  harvest.  We 
may  mention  casually  that  tho  horso 
attached  to  the  above-mentioned 
cart  suddenly  turned  obstinate,  and 
flatly  declined  to  ascend  the  hill 
leading  to  the  farm-yard ;  but, 
thanks  to  our  friend  Mr.  Rarey's 
instructions,  was  reduced  to  speedy 
obedience  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  mill. 

But  where  is  the  mill  ?  A  light 
cloud  of  white  fleecy  vajwur,  evi- 
dently emitted  from  a  steiun-engine, 
was  stealing  through  the  trees,  and 
on  walking  a  few  steps  in  its  direc- 
tion we  discovered  a  row  of  small, 
quaint^looking  buildings,  formed  of 
strong  buttressed  brick  at  the  ends, 
and  the  sides  and  roof  simply  made 
of  slight  boards.  The  door  of  one 
building  stood  open;  something 
black,  huge,  and  mysterious  rolled 
slowly  in  the  gloom  of  its  interior ; 
and  just  outside  the  door  sat  two 
figures,  the  one  a  grimy  man  with 
a  big  hay-coloured  beard,  and  the 
other  a  woman  in  a  red  shawl,  and 
a  bonnet  cocked  perpendicularly  on 
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her  head  after  ihe  fiishianof  nuil 
iwidfing  and  baihinfi'-wosneiL  Both 
wem  bosfly  oocapded  in  diaonssmg 
hEoad  and  meat^  "wiih  occasional 
le^reoce  to  an  enormons  jag.  This 
vaa  the  mill,  and  theae  were  a  work- 
man and  his  wife,  who  seemed  to 
have  prefai'ied  eating  their  dinner 
in  the  most  adrantageons  posttian 
for  being  blown  to  atmos  shoold  the 
mill  explode. 

We  nare  been  told,  on  Tery  ex- 
cellent anthority,  that  when  M.  Blon- 
din  retires  into  plain  clothes  and 
I«ryate  life,  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  meals  on  a  lope  stretched 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  ground;  bnt 
anoe  we  Tisited  that  mill,  we  have 
eerknisly  doubted  the  asBertion.  Per- 
haps the  man  was  so  nsed  to  being 
blown  np  that  he  had  come  to  look 
npon  snch  an  adTentnre  merely  as  a 
pleasing  excitement.  The  last  time 
tiiat  he  had  nndergone  that  experi- 
enoe,  he  and  the  widl  were  projected 
to  a  cQDsidenble  distance,  the  wall 
was  shattered  to  atoms,  and  he  lost 
the  best  part  of  his  beanL 

The  remadnder  of  the  bnHdings 
required  in  the  mann&cture  of  gun- 
powder were  disposed  along  the 
nook,  caie  being  taken  to  separate 
tiie  dangerous  honses  as  &r  as  pes* 
Bible  trim,  each  other,  the  stoTe, 
or  honse  wherem  the  powder  is 
finally  dried  before  pac]ang,  being 
placed  at  the  fisathest  extremity  of 
the  gxonnds.  Familiarily  does  truly 
breed  contampt,  at  all  events,  of 
danger;  for  wheroas,  on  our  first 
airival,  we  were  cautiously  chaiy  of 
passing  near  the  stoye,  we  soon  re- 
garded it  with  supreme  indifference, 
and  were  accustomed  to  take  our 
matntinal  bath  in  the  stream  that 
washed  its  walls,  having,  with  the 
aid  of  an  experienced  engineer, 
boflt  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of 
deepening  its  waters. 

We  resided  in  that  mill  for  about 
ten  days  and  never  spent  a  plea- 
flanter  time.  Still,  after  our  return, 
on  looking  again  into  the  paper 
which  oon&ined  the  dismal  accounts 
of  such  places,  and  finding  that  they 
all  agreed,  whether  written  by  mas- 
culine or  feminine  pens,  in  depicting 
them  in  the  most  sombre  hues,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  mill 
must  have  been   a  very   paragon 


among  mills,  a  mm  nvis  like  the 
white  swan  which  recently  caused 
such  OQDstemation  in  Anstelia. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  small  scale  on 
which  these  mills  were  constructed 
might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  discrepancy  between  the  reality 
and  the  imagination.  We  therefore 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
visit  one  of  the  largest  gunpowder 
manu&ctoiies  of  this  oountiy,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Hali 
were  oondnoted  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  establishment  at 
Faversham. 

Strange  to  say,  the  nnpiession 
left  by  this  manu&ctory  was  even 
more  pleasing  than  in  the  former 
instance,  the  scenery  being  more 
picturesque,  the  foliage  more  luxu- 
riant, and  the  flowers  more  plenti- 
foL  Not  the  least  sign  of  desolation 
met  the  eye,  whicih  was  everywhere 
attracted  hy  the  varied  greens  of 


trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  bright 
flowers  that  bloomed  in  every  direc- 
tion; while  the  birds  sang  merdly 
on  the  branches,  and  no  idea  of 
danger  seemed  to  influence  the  five 
hundred  workmen  who  were  plying 
their  tasks  in  their  different  voca- 
tions. As  if  in  defiance  of  popular 
prejudice,  the  dwelling-house  is 
plaiced  in  close  proximity  to  a  row 
of  mills,  thus  showing  the  entire 
confidence  rq>08ed  by  l£e  proprietor 
in  the  securi^  of  the  works. 

What  these  works  are  shall  now 
be  seen  as  the  reader  accompanies 
us  in  our  progress  through  themu 

Every  one  knows  that  gunpowder 
is  composed  of  three  ingredients- 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur — 
and  that  the  value  of  the  powder 
lies  in  the  proper  handling  of  these 
substances.  We  will  take  them  in 
their  order,  and  after  watching  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  pre- 
pared for  use,  will  follow  them 
through  the  mills  until  th^  emerge 
in  their  perfected  state  as  gun- 
powder. 

The  chief  ingredient  in  powder  is 
the  'villanous  saltpetre,'  which  oc- 
cupies about  sevenly-five  per  cent 
of  the  parts  necessary  to  form  gun- 
powder. It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  proportions  vary 
slightly  in  the  several  kinds  of 
powder,  and  that  different  nations 
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employ  different  proportions.  Still, 
the  avei*age  compositions  may  he 
given  as  containing  seventy -five 
parts  of  saltpetre,  fifteen  of  charcoal, 
and  ten  of  sulphur.  As,  therefore, 
the  saltpetre  occupies  the  most  pro- 
minent place,  we  will  take  that  sub- 
stance first  in  order. 

Entering  a  large  shed,  we  find 
ourselves  slightly  bewildered  by 
strange  objects  and  ceaseless  motion, 
and  are  forced  to  wait  a  while  until 
we  have  accustomed  our  eyes  to  the 
imwonted  sights,  and  have  begun 
to  analyze  the  apparent  confusion 
which  reigns  around.  Great  heaps 
of  dirty  and  uneven  crystals  are 
piled  in  comers ;  mounds  of  appa- 
rent snow  are  gathered  into  huge 
wooden  vessels;  a  body  of  brick- 
layere  are  busily  engaged  in  building 
some  complicated  masonry  around  a 
caldron  that  looks  like  a  pantomimic 
giant's  wideawake  hat  made  of  cop- 
per; several  bare-armed,  sturdy  work- 
men are  diligently  stirring  the  liquid 
contents  of  large  shallow^  vats ;  others 
are  tending  the  fires  that  heat  the 
contents  of  several  great  caldrons, 
companions  to  the  copper  wide- 
awake already  mentioned;  others 
are  passing  from  spot  to  spot,  cast- 
ing inquisitive  glances  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works;  while  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  building  a  bevy  of 
women  are  mightily  busy  at  some 
mysterious  work,  their  elbows  flying 
like  lambs'  tails,  and  their  tongues 
scarcely  less  industrious.  As  if  to 
add  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  un- 
initiated spectator,  the  whole  build- 
ing is  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
pipes,  beams,  straps,  and  gutters,  so 
that  the  unwary  observer  is  tolerably 
sure  to  trip  over  some  metal  pipe, 
to  knock  his  head  against  some  un- 
expected beam,  or,  if  he  escapes 
these  dangers,  to  tumble  into  a 
great  vat  of  unpleasant -looking, 
steaming  liquid  that  yawns  to  re- 
ceive him  into  its  hot  bosom. 

This  is  the  house  wherein  the 
saltpetre,  or  '  Peter,'  as  it  is  fami- 
liarly termed  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
is  prepared  for  its  incorporation 
with  the  other  two  ingredients. 

When  first  'digged  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,'  the 
saltpetre  is  quite  useless  £»r  the 
powder-manofactazer's  purpose,  not 


only  being  mixed  with  fragments  of 
earth  and  other  foreig-n  substances, 
but  bearing  within  itself  several 
salts  which  would  seriously  injure 
its  efficiency. 

The  '  grough  peter,'  as  the  sub- 
stance is  termed  Ixjfore  being  puri- 
fied, is  composed  of  moderately 
large  crystals,  averaging  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  evidently  very 
impure.  The  first  process  is  to 
place  it  in  one  of  the  large  caldrons 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
distilled  water,  and  then  to  boil  it 
until  the  saltpetre  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  A  tap  is  then  turned, 
which  permits  the  hot  fluid  to  pour 
out  of  the  caldron  into  a  great 
canvas  strainer  through  which  it 
passes,  leaving  behind  all  the  me- 
chanical impurities,  such  as  earth, 
fragments  of  wood,  &c.  It  is  then 
suffered  to  pour  into  a  large  shallow 
pan  only  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  where 
a  large  admixture  of  common  salt, 
otherwise  called  muriate  of  soda,  is 
separated,  and  suffered  to  flow  away 
through  tubes. 

After  evaporation  haa  partially 
taken  place,  long  crystals  are  seen 
to  shoot  through  the  liquid  hke  the 
frost  foliage  on  window-panes,  and 
are  immediately  broken  up  by  con- 
stant stirring  with  great  wooden 
rakes  armed  with  copper  teeth. 
The  result  is  that  the  saltpetre,  im- 
able  to  form  large  crystals,  is  per- 
force obliged  to  make  little  ones, 
almost  microscopical  in  their  mi- 
nuteness, not  Iw'ger,  indeed,  than 
those  of  snow.  In  former  times  the 
purified  saltpetre  was  suffered  to 
form  itself  iuto  large  crystals,  which 
were  afterwards  gromid  into  pow- 
der. But  the  present  improved 
plan  possesses  two  great  advantages, 
the  one  being  that  the  water,  which 
is  always  mechanically  contained 
between  the  layers  of  a  Large  crystal, 
can  find  no  place  in  those  of  minute 
size ;  and  the  other,  that  no  grind* 
ing  is  necessary,  and  all  the  expense 
of  mills  and  engines  is  saved,  to- 
gether with  the  time  that  was  con- 
sumed in  working  them. 

The  purified  saltpetre  is  beautiful 
to  look  at,  white  and  glittering  as 
newly-fallen  snow,  and  when  rubbed 
between  tiie  fingers,  yields  to  the 
pressure  with   the   same   peculiar 
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creptfatiosi  Chat  is  found  in  snow  on 
a  very  frosty  day.  The  leader  must 
lememher  that  ih  the  few  pages  that 
can  be  deyoted  to  the  entire  subject, 
it  is  impossible,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary, to  narrate  every  detail,  and 
that  we  can  only  giye  the  salient 
pcnntB  of  each  process  in  the  manu- 
fibcture.  Without,  therefore,  de- 
scribing the  various  minutisB  of  the 
work,  we  proceed  to  mention  that, 
when  the  nuid  has  been  sufficiently 
stined,  the  saltoetre  is  raked  iO" 
gether,  removed  by  means  of  wooden 
shovels,  and  thrown  on  a  sloping 
board,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  it  has  drained  itself  nearly  dry, 
and  is  then  put  into  the  vessel 
where  it  awaits  the  men  who  carry 
it  away.  Ck)pper>lined  wheelbarrows 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  wood 
is  speedily  eaten  away  oy  the  action 
of  the  nitre ;  and  when  the  snowy 
substance  has  reached  its  destina- 
tiou,  it  is  thrown  into  great  bins 
that,  but  for  their  whiteness,  would 
conjure  up  pleasing  associations  of 
lc«ig-6tored  i)ort.  Here  it  under- 
goes a  final  drainage,  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  mixing  machine. 

Taking  a  temporary  leave  of  the 
saltpetre,  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  charcoal. 

The  woods  used  for  this  purpose 
require  careful  selection,  the  harder 
kinds  being  quite  useless  to  the 
powder  manufacturer,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  softer  woods  being  now 
aocL'pted.  Dogwood  is  used  for  the 
best  sporting  gunpowder,  alder  and 
willow  bdng  employed  for  Govern- 
ment and  blasting  powders. 

The  first  process  in  converting 
the  wood  into  charcoal  is  to  remove 
the  bark,  which,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main, would  ruin  the  powder,  and 
cause  it  to  throw  out  sparks  like  a 
firework.  It  is  then  seasoned  by 
being  stacked  in  the  open  air,  so 
that  the  wind  can  pass  freely  be- 
tween the  sticks.  It  requires  at 
least  two  years  of  seasoning  before 
it  is  fit  for  use,  and  is  better  if  it  can 
remain  unused  for  double  the  time. 

Wood  from  which  this  charcoal  is 
to  be  made  is  always  cut  in  the 
spring  while  the  sap  is  up,  so  that 
the  bark  may  be  the  more  eaaUy  re- 
moved. Dogwood  is  generally  cut 
every  five  or  six  years,  the  willow 


every  six  or  seven  years,  and  the 
alder  is  permitted  to  grow  for  ten 
years  before  it  is  cut  It  is  always 
arranged  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  dimensions,  in 
order  to  obtain  uniform  results  in 
the  charring.  The  dogwood,  being 
small,  is  pUed  entire,  as  are  the 
smaller  sticks  of  alder  and  willow, 
but  the  larger  pieces  are  split  longi- 
tudinally, so  as  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cess of  seasoning.  The  amount  of 
wood  required  for  this  purpose  is 
aknost  incredible  Whole  acres  of 
ground  are  covered  with  the  wood, 
which  is  piled  in  heaps  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  in  length,  six  feet 
wide,  and  eight  or  nine  high,  drawn 
up  in  regular  order  like  the  ranks 
of  a  regiment,  and  having  just  suffi- 
cient interval  between  them  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  the  workmen. 
One  is  quite  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
apparently  exhaustless  stores  which 
are  exhibited  to  the  view,  and  is 
almost  disposed  to  side  with  a  dis- 
ting^uished  foreigner  who  believed 
that  the  wood  was  used  as  fuel  for 
the  furnaces. 

Taking  some  of  the  seasoned  wood, 
we  proceed  to  the  place  where  it  is 
converted  into  charcoal.  This  pro- 
cess is  accomplished  by  distillation, 
the  wood  being  no  longer  burned  in 
heaps,  covered  with  earth,  according 
to  the  old,  wastefid,  and  imperfect 
custom. 

The  building  which  we  now  enter 
might,  from  its  appearance  and  all- 
pervading  blackness,  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  chimney-sweeps  in 
the  land.  Everything  is  black:  a 
stamp  on  the  ground  raises  a  cloud 
of  soft,  black  dust,  and  by  the  time 
the  visitor  leaves  its  walls  his  fiice 
has  assumed  a  fine  grey  hue,  diver- 
sified by  a  few  black  patches. 

In  the  centre  of  tne  building  is 
seen  a  large  square  solid  edffioe  of 
brick,  having  a  row  of  circular  iron 
plates  or  doors.  These  are  the  doors 
leading  to  thb  cylinders  or  retorts, 
as  they  are  called,  in  which  the  wood 
is  charred.  Opposite  each  retort 
stands  an  iron  finunework  mounted 
on  wheels,  bearing  on  its  top  a  great 
iron  cylinder  lying  horizontally  on 
revolving  rollers.  A  man,  who,  we 
are  informed,  is  an  active  gunner 
ia  the  volunteer  artillery  corps,  but 
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who  from  all  appearance  has  pass<vi 
liis  life  up  a  chimney,  now  comtjs 
forward,  and  unfolds  the  whole 
mystery  of  charcoal-making. 

The  cylinder  is  filled  with  the 
wood,  and  the  mouth  closed.  The 
maa  then  pushes  the  whole  frame 
up  to  the  mouth  of  its  particular 
retort,  opens  the  circular  door,  ex- 
hibiting a  fiery  cavity  such  as  the 
pencil  of  Reteh  has  depicted  in  his 
*  Fridolin,'  pushes  the  iron  cyhnder 
into  the  ret-ort,  and  closes  the  door. 
The  whole  process  ii'resistibly  re- 
mmds  the  observer  of  loading  a 
Whitworth  cannon,  the  retort 
answering  to  the  bore  of  the  gun, 
the  cylinder  taking  the  place  of  the 
cartridge,  and  the  iron  door  repre- 
senting the  moveable  breech.  The 
various  gases  which  are  evolved 
escape  from  the  cylinder  through  a 
hole  at  the  end,  and  pass  into  a  tube 
which  forces  them  through  the  fire 
below,  so  that  the  wood  is  actually 
made  to  assist  in  its  own  increma- 
tion, and  a  large  amount  of  fuel  is 
saved. 

After  the  wood  has  been  suffi- 
ciently charred,  a  process  which 
occupies  between  tlu^ee  and  four 
hours,  the  iron  doors  are  reopened ; 
the  cylinder  is  withdrawn  by  iron 
hooks,  is  run  again  upon  its  stand, 
and  conveyed  to  another  part  of  the 
room.  Away  goes  the  sable  mana- 
ger, and  in  a  few  moments  is  heard 
a  deafening  rattle  and  clangour  like 
the  artificial  thunder  in  a  theatrical 
tempest  The  cause  of  this  horrible 
discordance  is  soon  visible  in  the 
shape  of  a  cylindrical  iron  barrel 
termed  a  'cooler,*  which  is  l^eing 
rolled  along  over  the  hard  ground. 
Into  this  vessel  the  charcoal  is 
raked,  and  therein  is  shut  up  from 
the  air  until  cool.  Were  the  air 
Buffered  to  gain  admission  to  the 
charcoal,  the  whole  mass  would  soon 
burn  away,  and  reduce  itself  to  a 
white  ash,  and  therefore  the  coolers 
are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
air  is  thoroughly  excluded.  To 
show  the  necessity  for  the  precau- 
tion, the  lid  of  a  cooler  was  removed. 
As  we  looked  into  its  black  recesses, 
a  dull  red  speck  grew  slowly  out  of 
the  darkness,  spread,  brightened, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  centre  of 
th6  chazcoal  was  a  mass  of  glowing 


fire.  The  cooh'ng  process  occupies 
several  hours,  an(l  when  quite  com- 
pleted the  charcoal  is  stacked  away 
in  the  store-houses. 

Charcoal  when  thus  prepared  is 
wondrously  hght,  very  brittle,  giving 
way  with  a  sharp  snap,  and  presents 
the  original  grain  of  the  wood  in  a 
perfect  manner.  In  some  sticks  of 
dogwood  charcoal  now  before  us,  tho 
rings  formed  by  the  annual  grovrth 
of  the  wood  are  clear  and  well  de- 
fined ;  the  broken  wood-cells  are 
visible  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying- 
glass,  and  even  the  large  pith-cells 
in  the  centre  retain  their  wonted 
forms. 

The  next  process  with  the  char- 
coal is  the  grinding.  This  is  accom- 
plished in  a  machine  that  exactly 
resembles  a  magnified  coffee-mill, 
and  that  rapidly  reduces  the  brittle 
material  to  a  powder  so  fine  that 
the  least  breath  drives  it  up  in 
clouds.  After  it  has  been  strongly 
pulverized  and  sifted,  it  is  removed 
to  a  room  adjoining  the  spot  where 
the  saltpetre  has  been  deposited; 
and  the  two  ingredients  await  in 
separate  apartments  the  arrival  of 
tho  third  substance,  without  which 
they  could  not  be  combined. 

The  sulphur  is  mostly  obtained 
from  Sicily,  where  it  is  deposited  by 
volcanic  action,  and,  like  tlie  salt- 
petre, is  sent  to  this  country  in  a 
very  impure  state.  As  in  the  former 
case,  the  unpurified  sulphur  is  termed 
'grough'  brimstone,  the  hard  g 
being  apparently  a  guttural  addition 
to  the  word  '  rough,'  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  succesf?ive  genera- 
tions. Grough  sulphur  is  in  small 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pea,'but  with  tolerably  sharp  angles, 
and  of  very  irregular  form.  Its 
colour  is  dingy  yellow,  with  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  brown  or  even  a 
tinge  of  green.  The  process  of  puri- 
fication is  rather  comphcated,  and 
would  need  the  aid  of  illustrations 
to  be  thoroughly  explained ;  but  its 
principal  points  may  be  described  as 
follows. 

The  grough  sulphur  is  placed  in 
a  caldron,  similar  to  that  which  is 
employed  for  dissolving  the  saltpeixe, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  impurities 
removed  by  skimming.  When  suffi- 
ciently melted,  it  is  allowed  to  flow 
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ibioagii  a  tabe  into  moulds  sunk  in 
the  grocmd.  Each  mould  is  filled  to 
tiie  top,  and  a  piece  of  iron  hooping 
is  tiien  bent  nearly  donble,  and  the 
two  eodB  poshed  deeply  into  the  soft 
sabfltanoe,  thus  fbnmng  a  handle  by 
which  it  may  be  remoyed  when  cool 
and  hard.  Being  left  undisturbed 
in  these  monlds,  a  considerable 
amoont  of  impurity  sLnks  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  it  forms  a  layer  of  a 
darkiah  gray  colour,  some  two  or 
finee  inches  in  thickness.  After  the 
sulphur  is  cool,  it  is  drawn  out  of 
the  mould  in  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
dark  sediment  is  chopped  off  with  a 
hatohet 

When  the  last  particle  of  pure 
sulphur  obtamable  by  these  means 
has  been  procured  from  the  mass, 
and  the  little  that  remains  would 
not  repay  the  trouble  of  extracting 
it,  the  residne  is  laid  aside  and  sold 
to  tiie  Titriol-makers.  In  this  stato 
it  is  called  'sulphur  Tivum,'  and 
looks  extremely  hke  gray  limestone. 
On  breaking  it,  however,  a  slight 
scattering  of  minnto  sulphur  juur- 
ticles  is  seen  entangled  in  the  mass, 
and  can  be  rubbed  off  by  the  finger. 
The  sediment  is  returned  to  the 
grongfa,  to  undergo  the  same  process 
again;  and  the  partially  purified 
sulphur  is  now  pasised  on  to  another 
ingenious  but  complicated  apparatus, 
where  it  tmdergoes  the  last  process 
of  cleansing,  and  is  melted  down  in 
readiness  to  be  poured  into  moulds. 
The  attendant  tests  its  stato  by 
plunging  a  metal  rod  into  the  semi- 
liquid  mass';  and  it  is  most  curious 
to  see  the  melted  sulphur  cling  to 
the  rod  like  treacle,  and  creep  slowly 
down  nntil  it  drops  off  in  t^adous 
strings.  In  this  stato  it  is  of  a  lovely 
amber  colour,  often  deepening  to- 
wards carmine;  and  tiie  gradual 
change  from  translucent  red  to 
opaqne  yellow  is  very  curious. 
When,  at  last,  the  fiistidious  eye  of 
the  manager  is  satisfied,  the  purified 
sulphur  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
earthenware  moulds  bound  with 
iron,  and,  when  cool,  is  turned  out, 
and  laid  aside  for  use.  In  this  stage 
of  its  progress,  the  sulphur  is  shaped 
very  like  a  sugarloaf,  and  the  skittle- 
like aspect  presented  by  nine  or  ten 
of  these  '  loaves,'  as  they  are  ranged 
on  the  floor,  causes  an  almost  irre- 


sistible longing  to  take  up  a  good 
heavy  ball  and  knock  them  over. 

When  broken  up,  the  sulphur  is 
really  beautiful.  Its  colour  is  the 
clearest  and  softest  yellow,  and  the 
glittering  crystalline  structure  has 
tiie  lustrous  g^oss  and  sparkle  of 
pure  spermaceti  Each  loaf  —  if 
we  may  so  call  them— is  now  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  then  carefhlly  ground 
in  a  mill  until  reduced  to  almost 
impalpable  powder.  As  the  mill 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  almost 
identical  with  those  that  will  pre- 
sently be  described,  we  shall  only 
mention  that,  Uke  the  saltpetre  and 
charcoal,  the  sulphur  is  now  taken 
to  the  mixing-house. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  va- 
rious processes  have  been  sufficiently 
innocent ;  but  with  the  mixing  com- 
mences a  slight  danger.  After  the 
various  proportions  of  saltpetre, 
charcoal,  and  sulphur  have  been 
carefully  weighed,  they  are  taken  to 
the  mixing-machine,  and  placed  in 
the  hopper.  This  machine  consists 
essentially  of  a  large  box,  in  which 
revolves  a  double  set  of  large  cop- 
per-toothed combs.  The  ingredients, 
being  placed  in  the  hopper,  and  the 
machine  set  in  rapid  motion,  fall 
from  the  hopper  into  the  square  box, 
and  in  their  passage  are  met  by  the 
combs,  which  dasli  the  particles 
about  as  if  hurled  by  a  whirlwind, 
and  before  they  can  pass  into  the 
receiver  have  mixed  them  most 
effectually.  Some  such  machine  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  mixing, 
as  the  very  different  specific  gravities 
of  the  ingredients  would  otherwise 
keep  the  chEurcoal  at  the  surfetce, 
while  the  other  two  substances 
worked  their  way  to  the  bottom. 
The  double  comb  is  rather  appro- 
priately termed  a '  devil,'  and,  as  all 
the  powder  has  to  pass  through  a 
very  fine  sieve,  no  extraneous  matter 
or  ill-^ound  gnmules  can  get  among 
the  mixed  materials. 

Having  followed  these  substances 
thus  far,  we  now  accompany  them 
to  the  incorporating-muls,  where 
they  are  pressed,  and  squee^,  and 
rolled  into  a  homogeneous  mass. 

These  mills  are  simple  enough, 
but  their  jwwer  is  tremendous.  In 
lack  of  engravings  we  will  attempt 
to  describe  an  inoorporating-mill  by 
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means  of  familiar  objects.  Sot  a 
couple  of  muffins  on  eclgo,  alx)ut 
two  inches  apart,  and  run  a  knitting- 
needle  through  their  centres.  Now 
place  the  muffins  in  a  saucer,  and 
there  is  a  very  decent  though  distant 
imitation  of  a  powder-mill;  merely 
requiring  that  for  the  muffins  should 
be  substituted  a  pair  of  blocks  of 
marble  or  iron  discs,  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches 
thick,  an  iron  rod  to  take  the  place 
of  the  knitting-needle,  and  a  simi- 
larly shaped  *  l)ed '  of  iron  or  marble 
to  represent  the  saucer.  The  '  run- 
ners/ as  the  upright  discs  ^called, 
revolve  freely  on  the  axle,  and,  as 
tbe  axle  itself  is  turned  continually 
by  machinery,  they  exert  a  terrific 
force  on  any  substance  placed  in  the 
bed. 

The  reader  may  hero  remark  that 
the  friction  of  stone  against  stone  or 
iron  against  iron  would  produce 
sparks,  and  infallibly  blow  up  all 
the  powder.  So  it  would  if  these 
substances  were  permitted  to  come 
in  contact,  but  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  layer  of  powder 
which  is  being  ground,  and  which 
actually  becomes  its  own  protector. 

By  legal  enactment,  only  forty- 
two  pounds*  weight  of  powder  may 
be  ground  in  a  mill  at  one  time. 
Each  'chai'ge/  as  this  weight  is 
technically  called,  is  laid  carefully 
on  the  l)ed  of  the  mill,  and  spread  as 
evenly  as  possible,  and  then  sprinkled 
with  a  certain  amount  of  distilled 
-water,  called  profisssionally  '  liquor.' 
Two  wooden  scrapers  are  so  arranged 
that,  as  the  runners  revolve,  the 
powder  is  continually  removed  from 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  thrown 
under  the  runners ;  and  when  all  is 
arranged,  a  handle  is  pulled,  and  the 
puissant  machine  begms  its  task. 

There  is  something  almost  awful 
in  these  machines,  and  to  remain 
within  the  house  requires  a  little — 
just  a  little — resolution.  You  look 
into  the  bed,  and  you  see  a  blank 
space ;  you  look  at  the  runner  as  it 
remorselessly  revolves,  and  you  see 
another  blank  space  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  former.  Let  those 
two  portions  of  naked  iron  touch 
each  other,  and  away  goes  the  whole 
mill  into  the  air.  Nearer  and  nearer 
roll  the  rmmers;  closer  and  closer 


seems  the  impending  &te.  There  is 
now  no  time  for  flight,  so  you  watch 
the  rc^^ult  in  silent  horror;  when, 
just  OS  the  explosion  appears  inevi- 
table, round  comes  a  scraper,  flings  a 
supply  of  powder  imder  the  wheel, 
and  you  breathe  freely  again. 

In  this  establishment  no  less  than 
seventy  of  these  mills  are  toBpt  at 
work.  Day  and  night  the  terrible 
wheels  roll  their  ceaseless  course,  re- 
quiring no  aid  from  the  hand  of 
man,  but  working,  working,  with  a 
tireless  energy,  as  if  Michael  Scott 
had  imprisonod  within  their  massivo 
forms  the  restless  imp  that  cleft  the 
Eildon  Hills  in  three.  Little  light 
is  needed ;  for  these  mills,  as  the 
superintendent  has  but  to  put  in. 
the  charge,  set  the  machiner}'  at 
work,  look  in  occasionally  to  seo 
that  all  is  right,  and,  after  a  definite 
time,  to  remove  the  powder.  After 
sunset,  each  mill  is  illuminated  by  a 
lantern,  placed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  separated  from  the 
machinery  by  a  pane  of  strong  glass, 
and  set  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water,  in 
order  to  extinguish  any  sparks  that 
might  be  given  out. 

The  incorporation  is  a  most  im- 
portant process  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  longer  that  the  materials 
are  kept  under  the  runners,  the 
better  is  the  powder.  Conmion 
powder,  for  blasting  purposes,  only 
remains  in  the  mill  for  a  very  short 
time ;  while  the  best  sporting  gun- 
powder endures  at  least  ten  hours' 
grinding. 

Strength,  it  may  be  here  observed, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  essential  for 
good  powder,  uniformity  being  even 
more  requisite  than  mere  strength, 
especially  for  military  purposes.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  powder 
strong;  but  to  make  it  of  uniform 
strength  is  quite  another  matter; 
the  least  alteration  in  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients,  a  few  turns  more 
or  less  of  the  miU,  or  even  the 
amount  of  liquor  employed,  exerting 
a  wonderful  influence  on  the  powder. 
Artillerymen  say  that  they  would 
always  prefer  to  be  served  with  in- 
ferior, but  uniform  powder,  to  the 
best  and  strongest  powder  that  can 
be  made,  but  where  the  strength  is 
uncertain. 

A    most  ingenioua    and   withal 
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simple  appuratns  has  been  affixed  to 
tbe  miUa,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  an  explosion.  It  may  be 
reodved  as  an  axiom  that  an  inoo]> 
poiating-mill never  'blows/  except 
thioagh  some  neglect  or  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  an  attendant  But 
as  men  will  be  careless,  and  mills 
will  accordingly  blow,  it  is  as  well 
to  confine  the  damage,  if  possible,  to 
the  individaal  mill  where  Hoe  acci- 
dent took  place,  and  so  to  prevent 
more  than  a  single  charge,  t.  e., 
forty-two  pounds,  of  powder  firom 
exploding.  This  is  no  easy  matter; 
powder  being  a  most  eccentric  sub- 
stance, scHnetimes  enduring  the 
contact  of  flame  without  injury,  and 
sometimeB  exploding,  as  if  in  sym- 

ey  with  another  explosion  that 
taken  place  at  a  distance.  In 
this  estabhshment,  however,  the 
problem  has  been  succ^afully  solved, 
and  even  though  six  or  seven  mills 
are  placed  in  a  row,  and  worked 
by  the  same  shaf^,  it  is  impossible 
that  more  than  one  should  explode. 
Over  each  pair  of  runners  is  a 
large  copper  vessel,  holding  about 
fif^  gallons  of  water,  and  fixed  to  a 
revolving  shaft  that  runs  through 
the  whole  series  of  mills.  The  water 
vessels  and  shaft  are  so  balanced 
that  they  would  overturn  themselves 
were  th^  not  held  upright  by  a 
trigger-catch.  Just  below  the  water- 
vessel  is  a  flat  board  or  shutter  laid 
horissontally,  and  communicating 
with  the  trigger-cateh.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  mills  ex- 
plodes, the  shutter  is  lifted  by  the 
shock,  liberates  the  trigger-cateh, 
and  all  the  vessels  simultaneously 
empty  themselves  into  the  mills, 
laying  the  powder  some  six  or  eight 
inches  under  water.  The  same  effect 
can  be  produced  by  pulling  a  handle, 
which  IS  fixed  within  reach  of  the 
attendant  The  evening  before  we 
visited  this  establishment,  one  of 
the  mills  had  '  blown,'  through  the 
wilful  n^lect  of  a  workman.  Though 
quite  close  to  the  dwelling-house, 
little  harm  had  ensued.  The  cul- 
prit had  been  rather  severely 
scorched,  bat  was  doing  well,  owing 
to  the  cotton  wool  which  had  been 
immediately  placed  on  the  injured 
parts;  the  shed  had  been  blown  to 
pieces;  the  runners  had  been  rough- 


ened, and  required  to  be  re-£h06d, 
and  about  three  hundredweight  of 
powder  had  been  drowned.  As,  how- 
ever, the  sheds  are  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  blown  to  pieces, 
and  can  be  run  up  again  in  a  few 
hours,  the  damage  was  of  a  very 
trifling  kind,  while  the  drowned 
powdOT  would  be  removed  from  the 
mills,  the  saltpetre  extracted  and 
used  again. 

After  the  powder  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  needfiil  crushing,  it  is 
worked  l^  the  action  of  the  runners 
into  a  land  of  paste,  technically 
called  'mill-cake.  If  permitted  to 
diy,themill-cakeisblack,  moderately 
compact  and  fragile,  being  easily 
broken  by  the  fingers.  If  reduced 
to  the  granular  state  in  which  pow- 
der is  sold,  without  undergoing  a 
further  process,  the  grains  would  be 
too  soft;  and,  accordingly,  the  cake 
is  ti^en  from  the  mills  to  a  room  in 
which  are  several  powerful  hydraulic 
presses.  Here  it  is  worked  in  rather 
a  peculiar  manner. 

First,  the  massive  doors  of  a  press 
are  opened,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole 
interior,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
press  is  carefully  spread  a  layer  of 
the  null-cake.  Upon  this  If^er  a 
sheet  of  rather  thick  copper  is  ar- 
ranged. Another  layer  of  null-cake 
is  spread  over  the  copper,  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  press  ia  filled  with 
aJtfflnate  layers  of  mill-cake  and 
sheete  of  copper.  The  doors  are 
then  closed  and  secured;  and  the 
powder  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of 
four  hundred  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  After  a  time,  this  pressure  is 
relaxed,  the  doors  re-opened,  and 
the  powder  is  removed  in  slabs  about 
an  mch  thick,  and  as  hard  as  block 
marble,  which  they  much  resemble. 
It  is  now  called  '  press-cake,'  and  if 
broken  by  a  blow  from  a  wooden  or 
copper  mallet,  it  presente  a  fracture 
clear  and  sharp-edged  as  that  of 
stone. 

Still  following  our  powder  through 
ite  successive  stages,  we  take  a  piece 
of  press-cake  and  repair  to  the '  com- 
ing '  house,  ».  e.,  the  place  where  the 
hard  block  cake  is  broken  into  the 
little  black  grains  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar. 

Before  entering  this  house,  we  are 
forced  to  take  certain  precautions. 
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An  attendant  makes  his  appearance 
by  the  door,  airrjing  a  number  of 
great  leather  boots,  in  which  no 
metal  is  used.  Stopping  l)efore  the 
gate,  he  puts  a  pair  of  the^e  gigantic 
*  phppers,'  as  they  are  facetiously 
called,  within  the  door,  and  directs 
the  visitor  to  step  carefiilly  over  the 
high  threshold  into  the  shppers. 
They  are  so  big  that  even  the  giant 
of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so 
much,  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
wearing  them,  and  their  stifl",  bucket- 
lil?e  tops  produce  a  very  odd  sensa- 
tion about  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
gait  employed  by  the  wearer  is  per- 
force of  a  very  unique  description, 
and  can  only  bo  compared  to  the 
walk  of  a  tiy  that  has  just  escaped 
from  a  milk  jug.  Altogether,  the 
inexperienced  visitor  feels  as  if  ho 
could  realize  the  sensations  of  an 
Esquimaux.  On  leaving  the  house, 
similar  precautions  are  taken;  the 
visitor  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  stopping  out  of  the  slip- 
pers over  the  threshold,  and  on  the 
outer  earth.  The  slippers  are  worn 
in  most  of  the  houses.  The  workmen 
are  even  prohibited  from  wearing 
pockets,  lest  they  should  carry  un- 
extinguished pipes,  or  the  inevitable 
lucifer-match,  into  the  works.  Beer 
is  another  of  the  prohibited  articles. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  tanned 
hides,  fastened  do^vn  with  copper 
nails,  and  the  most  jealous  precau- 
tions are  taken  that  not  even  a  grain 
of  sand  should  find  admittance  within 
the  house.  Nothing  is  conveyed  to 
or  from  the  coming-house  by  land, 
an  elaborate  system  of  canals  having 
been  ingeniously  cut,  so  that  the 
press-cake  is  brought  to  the  house 
in  boats,  and  the  completed  powder 
removed  in  the  same  manner.  Nu- 
merous bridges  cross  the  canals; 
and,  lest  a  passenger  shoidd  happen 
to  kick  a  little  dirt  into  the  boat 
while  passing"  beneath,  the  boatmen 
sound  a  whistle  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proach a  bridge,  and  do  not  cease 
until  the  vessel  is  foirly  clear.  No 
workman,  on  penalty  of  immediate 
discharge,  ventures  to  cross  a  bridge 
as  long  as  a  whistle  is  sounding. 

We  will  now  enter  the  '  coming- 
house/  a  place  ahnost  cus  black  and 
grimy  as  the  charcoal-shed.  Here 
are  numbers  of  metal  rollers,  coyered 


with  projecting  teeth  of  various  sizes, 
and  arranged  in  sloping  rows,  like 
flights  of  cylindrical  stairs.  The 
whole  place  is  traversed  by  a  com- 
plicated system  of  leather  straps  to 
which  little  buckets  are  attached, 
these  being  called  Jacob's  ladders. 

AJl  looks  harmless  enough:  tho 
superintendent  puts  our  piece  of 
press-cake  into  a  hopper,  and  then 
gives  a  quiet  nod  to  the  attendant. 
The  man  gives  a  small  wheel  a  half 
turn,  draws  a  handle  out  of  the  wall, 
just  as  an  organist  draws  a  stop,  and 
a  slight  trembling  is  felt  throughout 
the  building.  He  then  goes  to  a 
lever,  gives  it  a  pull,  and  one  of  tho 
macliines  Ixjgins  slowly  to  move, 
with  a  kind  of  subdued  creaking,  as 
if  it  preferred  remaining  quiet.  Pre- 
sently another  handle  is  drawn  out, 
and  another  machine  begins  to  work, 
until  the  whole  set  are  in  motion. 
They  rapidly  increase  their  speed, 
the  rollers  whirl  round,  crushing  tho 
stony  mill-cake  like  snow ;  the  hop- 
I)ers  clatter  and  shake ;  the  Jacob's 
ladders  nm  swiftly  over  their  pivots  ; 
every  tiling  bangs,  quivers,  or  groans ; 
the  noise  is  deafening,  and  it  seems 
as  if  nothing  could  save  the  mill 
from  being,  blown  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Taking  courage,  however,  from 
the  imperturbable  calmness  of  our 
guide,  and  catching  as  well  as  we 
can  the  few  words  that  the  uproar 
permits  to  reach  our  eai-s,  we  watch 
the  press-cake,  as  it  is  roughly 
broken  by  one  set  of  rollers,  passed 
on  to  another  set,  which  further  re- 
duce it,  picked  up  by  Jacob's  ladders 
and  conveyed  to  another  machine  for 
some  new  process,  picked  daintily 
out  of  the  receptacle  by  other  Jacob's 
ladders,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
comphcated  sufferings,  taken  to 
another  comer  of  the  building,  and 
freed  from  dust ;  and,  lastly,  watch 
it,  as,  self-sorted,  it  pours  itself  into 
the  tubs  that  are  placed  beneath 
certain  spouts. 

The  coming-house  is  indisputably 
the  most  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a 
stranger.  In  the  mills,  the  powder 
is  damp,  and  there  is  only  one  mode 
by  which  it  is  likely  to  explode.  But 
in  the  coming-house  it  is  dry,  flies 
about  in  light  dust,  is  trodden  under 
foot,  gets  in  the  mouth,  leaving  a 
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fine  flsfoiir  of  saKpetre  behmd,  and 
k  appanntly  on  t&  x^^^^  of  bedng 
ignitai  in  tmnly  differant  places  at 


fieomt  imptovBDients  are  nowhere 
mon  con^iciioaB  than  in  ^is  part 
of  the  eatabliahment.  Fonnerly,  the 
prooesi  oi  corning  ooenpied  the  per* 
acmal  labour  of  many  men.  The 
yiMi  \mVo  was  IntAen  to  pieoeswitii 
wooden  maBetB,and  the  fragments 
ledooed  to  the  proper  siae  and  form 
by  being  fozeed  thnmgh  the  inter- 
stiDes  of  a  sieve.  A  wooden  bowl 
WM  placed  in  each  sieve  together 
witii  the  powder,  and  the  rapid  ro- 
tating movement,  which  was  com- 
monicated  by  maohineiy,  cansed  the 
bowl  to  squeeze  the  powder  through 
the  sieve,  and  fonn  it  into  grains. 

Btaide  the  manifest  imperfection 
that  attended  this  arrangement, 
soch  as  the  clouds  of  dust  oontinuaily 
filing  off  as  the  bowl  crushed  the 
powder  through  the  holes,  several 
dangeis  were  likely  to  ensue.  Bup- 
poBing,  for  example,  that  by  some 
misefaance  a  hagment  of* stone  or 
any  other  hard  substance  had  crept 
into  one  of  the  sieves,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  broken  afber  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  the  fragments  would  strike 
i^ainst  each  other,  and  produce  a 
spark.  Now,  however,  no  such 
clnmsy  machine  is  used,  the  powder 
being  literally  bitten  into  properly- 
sized  grains;  and  if  a  hard  substance 
should  happen  to  have  been  intro- 
doeed,  the  machine  quietly  dro])s  it 
into  a  reoeptaclo,  and  proceeds  with 
its  work.  The  adaptetion  of  ma- 
chinery by  which  tiiis  end  is  at- 
tained, is  remarkably  elegant,  but 
cooM  not  be  explained  without  the 
nae  of  diagrams. 

When  ctelivered  from  the  coming- 
machine,  the  powder  is  for  the  first 
time  entitled  to  the  name,  and  for 
many  practical  purposes  is  ready  for 
nae.  It  has  yet,  however,  to  imder- 
go  two  more  processes  before  it  is 
fit  for  the  musket;  for  the  grains 
are  not  quite  dry,  and  rough,  dull, 
and  graj3rish-black,  without  the  gloss 
whid^  is  00  mudi  admired.  This 
gloss  is  imparted  in  two  ways,  fric- 
tion being,  however,  employed  in 
both. 

Still  following  our  x)owder,  we  are 
taken  to  the  '  glazing '  house, aplace 


which  we  'shouM  certainly  have  set 
down  as  the  chum-house  of  a  very 
large  dairy.  Bows  upon  rows  of 
banels  are  seen  arranged  horizons- 
tally,  and  revolving  on  pivots  by 
means  of  leather  straps  communicat- 
ing with  a  water-wheeL  The  pow- 
der is  placed  in  these  barrels,  the 
aperture  cloeed,  and  the  machines 
then  set  in  motion,  when  the  barrels 
begin  to  revolve,  at  first  slowly,  but 
afterwards  increasing  their  speed, 
until  th^  whirl  round  at  an  almost 
fearful  rate. 

The  friction  of  the  graans  against 
each  other  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  gloeoy  surface,  and  the 
longer  the  powder  is  left  in  the  bor- 
rel,  the  higher  is  the  polish  it  takes. 
Some  powder  now  before  us,  which 
is  black  and  shining  as  if  cut  from 
jet,  was  kept  for  ten  hours  in  the 
coming-boiTels,  and  all  the  finer 
and  better  kinds  of  powder  are 
glazed  in  the  same  way.  The  coarse 
blasting  powder,  however,  is  found 
to  keep  better  if  faced  with  plum- 
bago, and,  accordingly,  a  little  of 
that  substance  is  phioed  in  the  bar- 
rels together  with  the  powder.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  glazing,  a  vast 
amoimt  of  caloric  is  evolved,  and  the 
hot  state  of  the  barrels— on  which 
the  hand  can  scarcely  be  bome--iB 
really  terrifying. 

The  last  process  in  powder-making 
consists  in  driving  out  the  moisture 
which  has  clung  to  the  grains,  in 
spite  of  all  the  varied  ord^s  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  undOTgo. 
This  perilous  task  is  achieved  in  a 
house  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment. We  enter  the  house,  and  feel 
very  warm ;  a  second  door  is  opened, 
and  we  feel  very  hot,  as  well  we 
may,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
130°  Fahr.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  tier  upon  tier 
of  shallow  trays,  about  an  inch  in 
depth,  in  which  the  powder  is  ar- 
ranged in  successive  ridges,  like  a 
black  potato  ground.  The  necessary 
heat  is  obtained  by  means  of  steam- 
pipes,  which  traverse  the  building, 
and  raise  the  temperature  without 
endangering  the  contents.  Our 
companions  soon  began  visibly  to 
liquefy,  and  retreated  into  the  cooler 
air;  but  a  constitution  habituated  to 
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the  Torkish  l^th  can  endure  a  won- 
derful amount  of  heat,  and  enabled 
us  in  the  present  instance  to  exiuniuo 
the  structure  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience. 

After  having  dried  the  i)ow*der  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  its 
strength  is  of  the  i*e(iuiBite  force. 
For  this  purpose,  two  ounces  of  the 
powder  are  carefully  weighed,  in- 
serted into  a  mortar  by  means  of  a 
long-nosed  funnel,  and  a  sixty-eight 
pound  solid  shot  then  placed  on  the 
powder.  The  mortar  is  then  fired, 
and  unless  the  powder  propels  the 
ball  to  a  certain  distance,  it  is  con- 
sidered defective,  and  may  not  be 
stored  in  the  magazine. 

It  is  astonishing  how  loud  a  re- 
port is  made  by  the  two  ounces  of 
powder,  and  how  for  the  huge  shot 
is  projected  by  so  insignificant  a 
charge.  The  mortar  iDeing  fixed,  the 
line  taken  by  the  shot  is  well  known, 
so  that  any  one  who  does  not  ven- 
ture on  that  line  is  perfectly  safe. 
Still,  it  was  rather  staxtling  to  see  a 
man  walk  off  with  a  wheelbarrow, 
during  the  process  of  loading,  per- 
mit the  shot  to  pass  high  over  his 
head,  and  then  coolly  pick  it  up, 
put  it  in  his  wheelbarrow,  trundle  it 
back  again  to  the  mortar,  and  wipe 
it  clean,  in  readiness  for  the  next 

After  the  powder  has  passed  all 
the  tests,  it  is  conveyed  by  water  to 
the  magazine,  a  place  which  seems 
impossible  to  be  exploded,  even  if  a 
burning  house  were  to  fall  on  it. 

A  deep  square  pit  is  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  the  sides  faced  or 
'  reveted '  with'solid  brickwork,  much 
like  the  trench  of  a  large  fort.  In 
the  centre  of  this  excavation  the 
magazine  is  built,  and  the  whole 
edifice  stands  about  three  feet  deep 


in  water.  There  is  no  mode  ot 
accCiSs  but  by  water,  the  canal  lead- 
ing to  its  door  passing  through  a 
tunnel,  which  communicates  with 
the  rest  of  the  works,  and  also  leads 
to  a  wharf,  where  vessels  can  be 
loaded  and  despatched  at  once  to 
sea.  The  roof  of  the  magazine  is 
one  large  cistern,  always  kept  full  of 
water,  so  tliat  nothing  but  the  most 
reckless  neglect  of  every  precaution 
can  injure  so  well-protected  a  spot. 
All  the  dangerous  houses  are  gnarde<^l 
after  a  similar  manner,  and  are 
isolated  by  solid  banks  of  earth  and 
brickwork,  so  that  if  an  explosion 
should  unhappily  occur,  its  effects 
would  be  confined  to  the  single  house 
where  it  originated. 

Our  space  is  at  an  end,  or  we  could 
right  willingly  speak  of  the  subor- 
dinate duties  of  the  manufactory ;  of 
the  ingenious  methods  in  which  the 
powder  is  packed  for  home  use  and 
exportation ;  of  the  making  the  well- 
known  tin  canisters,  that  have  pene- 
trated to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  have  served  the  thirsty  desert 
traveller  as  water  flasks,  when  the  ori- 
ginal contents  have  been  exi>ended ; 
of  the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
boys,  who  gain  their  daily  bread  in 
the  mills  and  equal  the  population 
of  a  small  town ;  of  the  volunteer 
corps,  to  which  so  many  of  the  men 
belong,  and  of  the  schools  at  which 
the  children  receive  instruction.  Of 
all  these,  and  many  other  subjects,  we 
cannot  now  speak ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
coui'tesy  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  day  in  accompany- 
ing us  through  his  vast  establish- 
ment, and  with  untiring  kindness 
pointed  out  every  important  detail, 
and  explained  the  worMng  of  each 
complicated  machine. 
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N  bis  door  fhero  was  a  finely 
polished  bzass  plate/inscribed 

Mb.  JAMES  WOODFIELD, 
Surgeon. 

When  he  first  came  to  this  small 
ooanfary  town — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
he  fint  settled  there  as  a  professional 
hmh — ^he  had  been  m  tiie  habit  of 
pMBing  in  and  oat  of  that  door  often, 
and  of  looking  with  some  pride  at 
the  bgraas;  for  he  was  a  young  man, 
only  just  beginning  life,  and  it  was 
yaj  possible  that  the  shining  plate 
pointed  to  a  fatore  in  the  distance 
xadjant  with  as  bright  a  Instre  as  its 
own.  Somehow,  imfortanately,  that 
finftoie  still  oontinued  to  shine  in  the 
),and  the  days  and  weeks  and 
that  began  to  drag  rather 
iMtttily  oyer  the  the  yonng  sorgeon, 
MSned  to  bring  it  no  nearer  to  him. 
Bwas^eryodd.  He  had  been  told  on 
flft  aides  what  a  promising  opening 
titfKS  was  in  HoUowleigh  for  a  snr- 
Iqbqq;  he  had  congratnlated  himself 
IImA  the  absence  of  MD.  after  his 
was  of  no  consequence — a 
sonnd,  often  nnsonght  by  the 
men.  And,  besides,  there 
ivlieady  a  phyaician  of  old  stand- 
_  In  HoUowleigh. 
Aod  now  that  he  had  actoally 
the  plnnge,  it  was  irritating 
to  hear  from  other  conn- 
that  it  was  foohsh  of  him  to 
to  HoUowleigh;  that  Dr. 
Hcafh  had  aU  the  practice,  and  there 
was  no  chance  for  him. 

Bot  the  most  provoking  part  of 
ttA  whole  afbir  was,  that  James 
'IRtiodfield  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
■sitle  in  his  new  honse,  before  tins 
Be.  Heath,  seeming  suddenly  to  dis- 
oow  that  his  then  residence  did  not 
sidt  him^  had  actnaUy  fixed  npon 
tike  large  and  handsome  honse  exactly 
opposite  to  that  shining  new  brass 
pmle.  It  was  of  no  nse  for  James 
to  shake  his  fist  at  the  doctor's  car- 
nage from  behind  the  window  cnr- 
tains,  of  no  nse  for  him  to  wish  there 
had  been  a  school  opposite,  an 
asylnm,  anything,  in  fiict,  but  that 
commodious  zesidence,  with  its  lawn 


stretching  down  to  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  had  proved  so 
attractive  to  the  physician. 

'  I  chose  this  end  of  the  town  on 
purpose,'  muttered  James,  grinning 
at  the  obnoxious  waggons  which 
brought  the  doctor's  nmiitore,  be- 
cause he  lived  at  the  other,  and  now 
he  has  actuaUy  followed  me  here. 
Well,  I  suppose  there^s  room  for 
both;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  worse 
with  me  than  it  has  been ;  for,  ex- 
cept a  pover^-stricken  old  woman 
or  two,  no  patient  has  troubled  me/ 

And  tiien  he  went  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  his  little  study  and  be 
miserable,  which  was  of  no  use 
either.  But  the  &ct  was,  his  eyes, 
glancing  from  time  to  time  through 
tiiie  window,  caught  sighj;  of  we 
comer  of  some  luxurious  couch  or 
chair  peeping  from  under  its  cover ; 
of  massive  picture  frames  and  costiy 
mirrors.  And  he  could  not  help 
reverting  to  certain  golden  visions 
of  his  own  whose  brightness  had 
fisided  by  this  time,  and  left  them 
before  him  only  the  pale  ghosts  of 
what  they  once  were.  Then  that 
carriage  of  the  doctor's  was  the  very 
thing  he  had  indulged  himself  in 
picturing  as  fit  for — somebody.  And 
as  the  thought  recurred  to  him,  he 
sighed  bitt^ly;  for  the  time  when 
that  somebody  might  be  the  ruling 
genius  of  his  house— even  this  little 
den— seemed  so  fiur  off  as  to  be 
almost  mythical. 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  so.  He 
held  a  certain  philosophy,  that  cheer- 
ful letters  were  better  than  sad  or 
grumbling  ones;  and,  even  with 
tiioee  obnoxious  waggons  before  the 
window,  he,  having  no  prescriptions 
to  write,  and  nothing  particular  to 
do,  had  actually  drawn  pens  and 
paper  towards  him  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  to  her. 

Well,  he  couldn't  help  it  No- 
thing would  come  this  time  but  the 
b^inning — 'My  own  dear  little 
Margaret' — such  a  long  beginning, 
that  it  lost,  in  foct,  aU  the  shapeliness 
common  to  beginnings.  But  for  all 
that,  we  must  feel  severaUy  guilty 
concerning  those  two  adjectives, 
even  though  our  Margaret  may  have 
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exceeded  the  average  height  of 
woman* 

Having  written  so  far,  however, 
Mr,  Woodtleld's  ink  dried  in  his  \yen. 
He  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the 
window ;  and  the  luxurious  carriage 
had  just  driven  up  with  a  lady  in  it 
— two  ladies ;  the  doctor's  wife  and 
daughter,  he  supposed.  Try  his 
very  utmost,  he  could  not  help 
giving  way  to  forebodings  too  dismal 
for  Margaret's  eye  to  r^ ;  he  could 
not  think  of  any  possible  good  accru- 
ing to  him  from  the  doctor's  invasion 
— as  he  called  it — but  only  harm. 

If  Dr.  Heath  had  stayed  where  he 
was,  a  few  of  the  people  at  this  end 
of  the  town  might  have  had  recourse 
to  the  new  surgeon;  but  now,  of 
course,  all  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  his  old  patients,  would  run 
after  the  great  physician,  who  was 
rich  and  famous,  and  did  not  care 
about  their  patronage. 

*  The  way  of  the  world,'  muttered 
James,  after  the  fashion  of  disap- 
pointed young  philosophers — '  the 
way  of  the  world.' 

And  then  he  saw  !Mr.  Percival 
Heath — ^the  doctor's  only  son— ride 
up  to  that  door  on  a  horse  which 
drew  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the 
window,  and  made  his  eyes  glisten. 

'  A  splendid  animal !'  soliloquized 
the  surgeon,  who  kept  no  horse — 
pretty  well,  as  he  thought,  bitterly, 
if  he  could  keep  himself.  'That's 
the  sort  of  thing  I  should  like,  now ; 
make  perfect,  action  first  rate,  and 
a  fine-looking  young  fellow  enough 
on  him,  too.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Per- 
cival goes  in  for  the  profession. 
Perhaps  he'll  be  good  enough  to 
take  ^e  house  next  door  to  mine. 
Not  that  it  matters,  though.  Oh, 
yes,  there's  the  surgery  bell !  It's  a 
wonder  I  know  the  soimd,  but  I  do.' 

'  WeU,  Cadger,  what  is  it  ?' 

Master  Cadger  put  on  the  air 
of  a  boy  who  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  calmly  collected  under  a  press  of 
business,  conceahng  the  flEust  that  he 
had  been  indulging  in  a  solitaiy 
game  of  marbles  in  the  surgery. 

'  It's  an  old  party,  sir,  that  is  to 
say,  elderly,  who  says  as  she  was  to 
call  for  a  poor  man's  plaster  for  the 
chest.  I  was  to  say  particular  the 
chest,  that  there  might  be  no  mis* 
take.' 


!Mr.  "Woodfield  looked  through  his 
fingers  at  the  boy,  and  smiled — a 
grim  and  hidden  smile. 

*  You  know  very  well  what  it  is, 
and  where  to  find  it,  Cadger,'  ho 
said ;  '  go  and  give  it  to  her.' 

*  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  is  it 
the  one  directed ' 

*  Be  off  I'  cried  James,  sharply. 
For  in  truth,  Master  Cadger's  air 

of  intense  occupation  irritated  him. 
The  boy  himself  knew  perfectly 
well  that  his  master  saw  through  it, 
but  he  could  not  know  the  real 
despondency  and  sinking  of  heart 
which  Mr.  Woodfield  sometimes  hid 
under  jokes  about  Master  Cadger's 
press  of  work. 

And  James,  letuming  to  his  writ- 
ing materials,  put  them  away  hastily. 

In  general,  Margaret  had  her 
letter  once  a  week  as  regularly  as 
the  county  paper  came  out,  and  ho 
got  his  answer  as  punctually;  but 
she  must  wait  another  post  this 
time.  To-day  he  could  not  write  to 
her,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  giim- 
ness  of  sarcasm  that  he  thought  she 
would  put  it  down  to  his  being  so 
busily  engaged  with  his  patients, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  write.  No 
time !  That  was  the  greatest  evil. 
He  had  too  much  time,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it 

But  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  went  on,  and  things  were 
much  the  same  for  Mr.  Woodfield. 
There  was  a  dogged  perscveranco 
about  him,  however,  which  refused 
to  give  up,  or  to  lose  all  hope.  A 
few  patients,  unremunerative  it  is 
true,  but  still  patients,  did  Ml  to  his 
lot.  By-and-by  there  might  be 
more ;  at  any  rate  he  was  not  going 
to  give  in  easily.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  could  study  and  increase  his  stock 
of  knowledge.  He  believed,  with  that 
strong  belief  in  himself  which  zaxely 
outhves  youth,  that  it  was  in  him  to 
do  great  things,  if  only  he  oould 
have  an  opening. 

He  thought,  however,  that  he 
would  give  up  going  to  parties,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  He  had  been 
advised  to  go  as  one  means  of 
making  himself  known ;  but  though 
he  had  in  reahty  gone  out  less  for 
that  purpose  than  for  very  weari- 
ness, and  longing  after  something  to 
do,  yet  he  was  getting  tired  of  it 
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He  haled  fhe  idea  of  'pushing  the 
piofesBian/  as  he  called  it  In  it- 
self it  was  gzeafe  and  noble,  and  why 
fdMmld  he  use  small  arts  to  push  it 
and  himself  into  notice  ? 

He  had  established  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  numy  of  the  towns- 
people, and,  amongst  others,  with 
Mr.  Perczral  Heath,  whom  he  liked, 
but  with  whom  he  could  not, 
pediaps,  onder  the  ciidunstances, 
bare  mnch  in  c<Hnmon,  suice  a 
fltrogg^ing  man  has  little  sympathy 
to  space  for  a  &vourite  of  fortune. 
And  he  waa  wont  to  think  that  on 
that  yoong  felk>w  e^ery  thing  smiled, 
insomnch  that  it  was  a  marvel  to 
find  him  so  httle  spoiled  and  so  fall 
of  hfe  and  energy.  Mr  Woodfield 
wraidered,  too,  sometimes,  as  he 
kdced  at  the  large  honse  opposite, 
if  its  mmAteti  eyer  thought  of  him  in 
Mb  struggles  and  unfulfilled  hopes. 
Why  should  they  ?  He  was  nothing 
to  them.  Dr.  Heath  had  a  perfect 
light  to  take  that  house  if  he  chose. 
PosBibiy,  indeed,  if  he  had  remained 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  it 
would  have  made  little  difference  to 
James.  Everybody  would  have 
gone  to  him  just  the  same ;  for  why 
should  iwople  oonsult  a  young  un- 
tried surgeon  in  preference  to  a  well- 
known  physician,  who,  moreover,  on 
certain  days  gave  consultations 
gratis  to  those  who  could  not  afEord 
his  fees? 

Dr.  Heath  had  done  this  for  years; 
and  the  &ct  of  a  young  surgeon's 
ladi  i^pearanoe  in  the  town  was  no 
reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  a 
charity.  Hie  bogan  to  think  it  was 
a  nnstake  to  come  to  HoUowleigh ; 
nevertheless  the  thing  was  done, 
asd  he  must  make  the  best  of  it 

It  was  more  than  a  year,  it  was 
nearly  two  years  since  the  polish  of 
that  bnias  plate  had  roused  so  com- 
placent  an   expression   on   James 
Woodfield's  face;  and  he  was  still, 
to  use  a  significant  phrase,  struggling 
to  keep  his  head  above  water.    His 
ftieods,  too,  if  he  had  possessed  any 
near  enough  to  examine   into  his 
peraonal  appearance,  might  have  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  slight  ten- 
deacy  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
to  curve  downwards,  and  altogether 


a  want  of  elasticity  about  the  man 
veiy  different  from  his  buoyant  air 
of  two  years  ago.  Such  friends  as 
he  had,  however,  were  either  un- 
observant or  not  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  him  to  trouble  th^nselves 
about  his  looks,  and  he  went  on 
his  way  drearily,  with  such  hope  as 
he  could  [summon  up  to  help  him. 
He  had  gone  so  fiur  as  to  confess 
that  the  whole  a£bir  was  a  deeided 
fiBdlur&  He  was  at  times  miserably 
depressed  and  anxious,  almost  ready 
to  give  up  altogether ;  but  if  he  did 
that,  what  was  to  become  of  him? 
A  portion  of  his  small  capital  was 
gone  already :  was  he  to  throw  the 
other  after  it?  He  might  try  and 
try,  and  yet  have  no  more  chance 
thian  that  unlucky  fly  in  his  win- 
dow had  of  eventually  escaping  the 
bloated  spider  on  the  watch  for  him. 

And  of  course,  as  he  looked  at  the 
fly  and  the  web,  his  eyes  travelled, 
as  they  always  did,  with  a  persist- 
ency which  astonished  himself,  to 
that  house  opposite ;  and  he  saw  the 
carriage,  which  was  the  ideal  of  his 
visions  in  that  department,  drive  up 
and  deposit  the  ladies  of  Dr.  Heath's 
family:  three  ladies  this  time,  and 
the  tlurd,  who  was  only  a  visitor, 
report  had  decided  to  be  Mr.  Perd- 
vars  fianc^ 

Then  he  saw  Mr.  Percival  himself 
ride  up  as  usual,  and  noticed  that 
his  one  hand  was  bound  up  ia  a 
handkerchief.  He  wondered  idly 
what  that  was  for,  and  then,  as  he 
watched  the  yoimg  man  assisting 
the  ladies  from  the  carriage,  and 
marked  how  he  lingered  beside  that 
third  one,  who  did  not  yet  beloDg 
to  the  fiimily,  he  was  conscious  of 
a  feeling  so  nearly  akin  to  envy 
that^he  took  himself  to  task  at  once 
for  it 

'  You  are  developing  into  a  surly 
brute,  James  Woodfield,'  he  said ;  '  a 
selfish  cynic,  who  would  snarl  at 
another^s  happiness  because  your 
own  is-— ah,  well!  where  is  it,  and 
when  will  the  good  time  come  ?* 

After  all,  though  Dr.  Heath's  re- 
moval had  done  his  cause  no  good, 
yet  it  had  funushed  him  with  con- 
siderable occupation,  speculation, 
and  some  amusement  And  as  it 
grew  darker  that  night  he  took  his 
usual  position,  with  his  elbows  on 
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the  window-sash,  to  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor's  guests,  for  there  was 
a  dinner-party  at  the  opposite  house, 
and  he  saw  amongst  the  arrivals 
magnates  whose  patronage  would 
have  ma<ie  the  heart  of  the  struggling 
young  surgeon  glad,  while,  in  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  Dr.  Heath 
cared  very  little,  if  at  all,  for  them. 

But  the  doctor's  reception-rooms 
fiiced  the  lawn,  so  that  after  the 
arrivals  were  over,  and  he  had 
counted  some  dozen  of  ladies  in  the 
gossamer  attire  which  needs  to  be 
made  fireproof,  and  as  many  gentle- 
men looking  mournful  in  funeral 
suits,  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  watch  the  flickering  lamp 
outside  or  turn  to  the  interior  of  his 
little  room.  He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  as  he  turned  he  bo- 
came  aware  of  Master  Cadger  caress- 
ing the  door  handle  and  seemingly 
waiting  his  pleasure. 

'  What  do  you  want,  you  rascal  ? 
Why  don't  you ' 

'Knock,  sir?*  interposed  Master 
Cadger,  briskly.  '  Did,  sir,  if  you 
please;  couldn't  make  you  hear. 
It's  only  a  party  as  has  been  telling 
me  he's  going  away.' 

By  a  peculiar  jerk  of  his  thumb 
Master  Cadger  appeared  to  intimate 
that  '  he '  was  Dr.  Heath.  At  least 
so  James  understood  it. 

'  Dr.  Heath !    Going  away  ?' 

'Yes,  sir.  Leastways  he's  going 
to  foreign  parts,  and  can't  come 
back,  not  in  a  day  exactly,  you  know.' 

'Well,'  said  Mr.  Woodfield,  col- 
lecting himself,  'what  has  that  to  do 
with  me  ?' 

'Nothing,  sir.  It's  only  as  the 
party's  always  doctoring,  and  was 
anxious  in  case  she  might  be  took 
sudden  and  no  doctor  to  be  had.  I 
told  her  you  would  be  at  home,  "un- 
less, to  he  sure,  some  of  the  country 
patients  sent  for  you.' 

'  That  will  do/  said  James.  'You 
can  go.' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Woodfield's  heart  did  beat  with  a 
spectral  hope.  K  the  doctor  was 
going  abroad  might  there  not  be  a 
chance  for  him?  It  seemed  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  there  would, 
since  if  people  were  ill  a  new  doctor 
must  be  better  than  none. 

The  fates  were  surely  in  leagne 


against  James  Woodfield.  No'sooner 
was  his  hope  conceived  than  a  rude 
hand  dashetl  it  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Heath  would  leave  a  deputy  behind 
him. 

in. 

Mr  Percival  Heath  was  walking 
down  the  Hollowleigh  road  towards 
the  town.  He  walked  slowly,  for  he 
had  an  unusual  sense  of  discomfort, 
which  he  could  neither  shake  off 
nor  analyse.  It  weighed  npon  him 
with  a  very  heavy  oppression;  it 
was  like  nothing  that  he  could  think 
of  so  much  as  terror;  vague,  un- 
reasoning, but  strong  terror ;  spring- 
ing from  no  cause  that  he  could  dis- 
cover, and  pointing  to  no  result. 
He  could  not  make  it  oui  He  had 
thought  to  shake  it  off  in  the  open 
air,  but  it  seemed  to  get  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  so  he  'had  turned 
back  towards  home.  Was  he  going 
to  be  ill?  He  had  been  blessed 
hitherto  with  such  vigorous  health 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  illness. 

He  raised  the  hand  that  had  been 
bound  up,  and  on  which  there  ap- 
peared a  slight  scar,  to  his  forehead 
confusedly.  As  he  did  bo  he  reached 
a  point  in  the  road  where  the  river, 
running  parallel  with  it,  became 
suddenly  visible  by  the  lowering  of 
the  high  road-side  bank. 

Mr.  Percival  started  back  with  a 
pang  of  desperate  misery.  He  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  that  water :  he 
was  afraid  of  it. 

Behind  him  came  two  men  with 
some  dogs,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
them  also ;  afraid  of  the  men,  but 
more  so  of  the  dogs ;  and  more  than 
all  he  dreaded  that  gurgling  water. 
He  was  horribly  afraid  of  it. 

He  stood  still  and  put  his  hand 
np  again  to  his  forehead,  and  his  eye 
caught  the  httle  scar.  A  cold  per- 
spiration broke  out  over  him,  and  a 
single  ejaculation  passed  his  lips — 

'Good  God!' 

It  was  no  irreverent  outburst 
lightly  spoken.  It  was  —  no  one, 
however,  could  possibly  tell  all 
that  those  two  horrorstridcen  words 
were  meant  to  express,  for  a  ghastly 
suspicion  had  broken  upon  Mr. 
Percival's  mind~a  suspicion  that 
a  fate  more  horrible  thui  anything 
he  could  conceive  hung  over  him. 
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That  little  scar  had  been  left  hy 
the  bite  of  a  dog.  It  was  a  fortnight 
now  sinoe,  in  pity  to  a  screaining 
child,  he  had  attmpted  to  drive  a 
dog  irom  its  path,  aiHl  the  beast  had 
Eoapped  at  him  and  passed  on.  He 
remembered  now  that  the  dog  had 
been  killed,  and  that  some  idle 
romonr  about  his  being  mad  had 
floated  about  feebly  for  a  day  or  twa 
Such  romouis,  however,  being  things 
of  course,  he  had  never  thought  of 
it  a  second  time,  never  even  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  uneasfness 
imtfl  now.    But  now 

He  was  a  strong-willed,  energetic 
man.  To  get  home  quietly  if  pos- 
Rble,  to  keep  down  this  horrible 
dread,  as  though  his  heel  were  unon 
it,  and  walk  like  other  men,  that 
was  what  he  set  himself  to  do. 
Already  the  air  around  him  was  in- 
stinct with  mad  lurid  eyes  and 
slavering  jaws,  and  he  scarsely  knew, 
as  he  widked  up  the  street,  whether 
it  was  the  houses  that  were  bearing 
down  heavily  upon  him  or  his  own 
fandes  that  made  them  seem  to  do 
so.  He  got  into  the  house  and 
called  his  servanl  He  spoke  to 
the  man  as  calmly  as  he  could,  and 
gave  him  a  message.  It  was  fruit- 
less. Dr.  Heath's  deputy  had  gone 
out ;  time  of  return  uncertain. 

'  William,'  said  Mr.  Perdval, '  I'm 
afraid  the  dog  that  bit  me  was  mad. 
Go  aoNMS  and  fetch  Woodfield.  Tell 
bim  what  I  say,  but  not  a  word  to 
any  one  else.    Be  quick.' 

Mr.  James  Woodfield  was  in  the 
little  room  called  by  courtesy  his 
stody.  He  had  be^  there  pretty 
nearly  all  day,  not  having  spirits, 
perhaps,  to  go  out.  By  a  singular 
coincidence  the  subject  he  had  been 
etadying,  and  which  had  roused  con- 
siderable interest  in  his  mind,  was  a 
core  that  had  been  performed  in 
India  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia.  He 
had  made  himself  pretty  well  master 
of  the  details,  and  it  was  a  certain 
pcycholc^cal  feature  which  occu- 
pied him  when,  after  the  customary 
knock,  Master  Cadger  ushered  in 
Dr.  Heath's  servant 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Party  wouldn't 
wait ;  must  see  yon  directly.' 

The  rest  of  Master  Gadgets  speech, 
which  was  irrelevant,  was  spoken  to 
himself  in  the  suzgexyi  while  Mr. 
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Perdval's  case  already  lay  before 
the  doctor  in  his  study. 

Mr.  Woodfield  was  sensible  of  a 
strange  thrill  through  all  his  nerves 
as  he  listened,  and  a  single  phrase 
out  of  that  pamphlet  which  he  had 
been  reading  kept  repeating  itself 
like  an  echo  in  his  bram. 

Without  a  word  he  followed  the 
man  across  the  street  into  the  hall, ' 
where  he  had  seen  so  many  gos- 
samer-robed ladies  and  black-coated 
gentlemen,  up  the  wide  semicircular 
staircase,  which  might  almost  have 
swallowed  up  his  whole  house,  and 
into  young  Heath's  roouL 

Mr.  Perdval  sat  on  the  bed  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  he  was  trembling 
all  over,  and  shrank  back  with  an 
expression  of  terror  as  the  doctor 
entered. 

Mr.  Woodfield  turned  and  looked 
fall  into  the  servant's  &ce. 

'You'll  do,'  he  said.  'Gome  in 
and  sit  down  there,  out  of  sight,  till 
I  want  you.' 

Then  he  turned  the  key  in  the 
door  softly  and  went  forward.  He 
seemed  to  have  risen  with  the  occa- 
sion out  of  his  despondency  into  a 
man  of  iron  nerves  and  indisputable 
authority. 

'Woodfield/  said  Mr.  Perdval, 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  scared  and 
bloodshot,  'you  see  I  know  you: 
keep  off  for  your  own  sake.  Let  no 
one  come  near  me.' 

James  never  once  took  his  eyes  off 
the  patient's  £etce  while  he  felt  his 
pulse,  and  Mr.  Perdval  returned 
the  gBze  like  one  fascinated. 

'Listen  to  me,'  said  James,  still 
with  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
wrist,  and  still  looking  at  him  with 
the  same  steady  eye.  '  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  dog  was  mad.  Ton 
are  strong  and  h^thy.  Tou  have 
never  be^  a  drinker  or  tampered 
in  any  way  with  your  constitution  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Then  there  is  hope  for  you.  The 
virus  will  have  less  chance,  and  my 
treatment  more.  Are  you  capable 
of  following  what  I  say  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  listen.  I  know  that  you 
are  energetic  and  strong-willed. 
Exert  your  will.  Exert  it  first  to 
believe  that  all  you  think  you  see 
or  feel  is,  in  feet,  delusion ;  exert  it, 
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above  all,  to  keep  as  quiet  as  pos- 
Bible.  The  will  may  ho  over-rated 
as  well  as  uiuler-rat^ ;  but  it  is  an 
instrument  of  immenso  power.  If 
you  feel  that  you  are  giving  way  to 
terror,  try  to  fix  you  eyes  on  mine. 
OcHne,  you  are  calmer  already.  I 
am  going  to  bleed  you.' 

'  Doctor/  said  the  young  man, 
'  you  know  the  dog  was  mad.  Pro- 
mise one  thing,  and  I  will  have 
perfect  faith  in  yoa.  Swear  to  kill 
if  you  cannot  cure.' 

James  responded :  '  The  means  I 
am  about  to  use  are  certain  death  or 
certain  cure.' 

'  Bid  they  ever  cure  ?' 

'Yea' 

IV. 

'  Sir/  said  the  servant,  horror- 
stricken,  '  you  have  bled  him  to 
death!' 

'  No/  replied  James,  with  a  whiten- 
ing about  his  Ups,  '  only  to  death's 
door.' 

In  fact,  the  young  man  lay  mo- 
tionless as  a  corpse,  and  colourless ; 
uid  only  the  faintest  dimness  was 
visible  on  the  glass  which  the  man 
held  to  his  lips. 

'  Will  he  over  get  over  it,  sir  ?' 

*  I  hone  so.* 

'  Oughtn't  he  to  be  bound?' 

'  No,'  said  James,  quickly.  '  I  will 
be  here  when  he  comes  to  himself.' 

Mr.  Woodfield  went  home,  but 
not  for  long.  He  stayed  but  to  take 
such  refre^mient  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  go  over  once  again 
the  details  of  the  case,  which,  by 
what  he  conceived  to  be  so  strange  a 
chance,  he  had  been  studying  when 
the  servant  fetched  him.  Then  he 
went  back. 

It  was  night,  and  the  gas  under 
which  he  had  watched  those  ball- 
room guests  so  often  shone  upon 
him  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  In 
the  lobby  he  was  startled  by  the 
rustling  of  a  light  dress;  by  the 
sudden  appeazance  beside  him  of  a 
radiant  little  creature  whom  he  had 
seen  before,  but  only  at  a  distance ; 
and  by  two  small  white  hands 
grasping  his  ann  with  imploring 
restraint. 

It  was  that  third  one— the  poor 
little  girl  who  was  to  have  been  Mr. 
Perd^'s  wife;  and  she  was  in  her 


evening  dress.  Probably  she  had 
but  just  heard  the  terrible  nature  of 
his  illness,  for  in  spite  of  all  cauticMa 
it  had  oozed  out;  and  as  James 
looked  at  the  wild  dumb  agony  in 
the  eyes  that  sought  his  fitce  to  read 
if  there  were  any  comfort  there,  he 
experienced  once  again  that  strange 
thrill — that  sense  of  exaltation  which 
had  roused  him  before  into  the  ex- 
ertion of  an  unsQspected  power. 

*  Doctor,  doctor,' — and  then  the 
girl's  voice  sunk  into  a  gasping 
whisper—*  is  it  true?  Is  it,  is  it  ?' 

Mr.  Woodfield  took  one  of  the 
poor  httle  hands  in  his  own.  He 
felt  so  aged  and  grave  in  this  suddoi 
crisis  which  had  drawn  forth  all  his 
strength ;  he  was  so  sorry  for  her, 
thinking,  perhaps,  for  a  moment  of 
his  own  l^largarct  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  did  not  dieam 
of  being  ceremonious. 

'  My  dear  yotmglady/  said  James, 
*  I  have  heard  of  one  recovery  from 
such  a  seizure,  and  only  one.  The 
means  that  effected  that  recovezy 
I  am  using.' 

*  You  would  not  deceive  ns  I  They 
have  telegraphed  for  Dr.  Heath,  but 
they  were  uncertain  of  his  addreas, 
and  it  might  never  reach.  Sir,  yoa 
must  save  hint' 

The  little  hand  was  clinging  to 
his  still,  and  absolutely  wringing  it 
in  the  intolerable  misery  of  this 
sudden  blow.  She  had  been  so 
happy  only  yesterday! 

'  It  is  in  higher  hands  than  mine/ 
said  James,  gravely.  '  But  be  com- 
forted ;  I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
hope.' 

*  Thank  you,  doctor.  God  bless 
you,  and  help  you  to  save  him !  I 
will * 

But  he  heard  no  more,  for  her 
voice  had  broken  into  sobs,  and  she 
had  turned  awi^  from  him  hur- 
riedly. 

James  went  on  into  the  sick-room, 
which  was  still  quiet  as  he  left  it 
At  another  time  the  possibility  ot 
the  telegram  reaehii^  Dr.  Heath 
and  bringing  him  home  to  interfere 
with  the  case  might  have  been  dis- 
heartening, but  he  had  now  no 
space  to  think  about  it  He  was 
like  one  in  a  trance;  the  strange- 
ness of  his  owing  his  first  aeriooB 
csuse  to  Dr.  Heath's  son  never  e?eii 
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sfarod!  Imtt  liiefL  He  was  to  reso- 
htto  to  keffp  Ilia  serves,  his  irhole 
BtreBgtii  Of  ndnd  acnd  body  stmng 
up  to  tbat  extreme  pitch  of  exalta- 
f»n  andftillMief  in  his  own  power, 
on  whfGii  he  befiered  ttiat  power  in 
ft  gxesl  iiieiiAUie  to  depend.  When 
&e  patient  awoke  ta  consckmsness 
tiie  doctor's  cyv  nmst  meet  his; 
must  comnnndcate  hf  a  powet 
wlddi  might  or  might  not  be  mes- 
meric— James  did  not  stop  to  aigne 
titat— to  him  some  of  his  own  caJm- 
neas  and  concentration  of  purpose ; 
must  keep  him  if  possible  by  that 
meamerio  ifympathy  finom  those 
Beared,  wandezing  glances  into  the 
distant  comers  where  shapes  of 
horror  lurked. 

And  again  and  again  the  bleeding 
was  repeated,  each  time  to  the  mar 
sifest  terror  and  distrust  of  the 
servant,  who  thought  Mr.  Woodfield 
certainly  meant  to  kill  his  master. 

Bat  James  persevered.  His  whole 
heart  was  in  the  case;  his  whole 
will  set  upon  saving  the  patient 
Nig^t  and  day  he  was  with  him; 
his  own  air  and  manner  were  so 
totally  changed,  that  even  in  the 
doctor's  servants'  hall  these  had 
arisen  a  certain  awed  res]ject  for  the 
poor  surgeon  once  a  fiur  batt  for 
witticisms.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  long  strain  I^  no 
imineBB  upon  James  Woodfield,  but 
if  it  had  been  doubly  long  and 
doubly  hard  he  would  have  under- 
gone it  gladly  for  the  great  rewud 
of  the  result 

When  Dr.  Heath  came  home  in 
bonihle  agony  of  mind,  having  re- 
ceived tardily,  and  by  a  mere  chance, 
one  of  those  letters  which  were  sent 
after  him  at  first,  he  looked  upon 
the  attenuated  figure  of  his  son ; — 
eyes  which  recogtiized  him,  with  no 
Wild  light  of  madneas  in  them,  lips 
that  spoke  to  him  calmly  and  hope- 
fully—as  upon  one  restored  from 
the  dead. 

And  at  once' he  hurried  across  the 
street  to  the  little  house  opposite, 
from  a  window  of  which  James  saw 
him  coming,  and  hastened  to  re- 
ceive hinL 

The  outpourm^  of  Dr.  Heath's 
gladness  is  of  httle  consequence. 
It  was  rumoured  afterwards  that  he 
had  ofifered  to  take  Mr.  Woodfield 


ihix>  partnership,  which  ollbr,  how* 
ever,  James  did  not  accept^  aiMl  this 
reticence  probably  add^no  little  to 
tke  ftnore  which  began  from  this 
date  for  ^e  young  suigeon.  The 
wondefM  cure  flew  about  in  aR 
directions  j  it  was  on  everybody's 
Hps.  IMientB  began  to  flow  in  a 
maorveOoos  tide  towards  the  shining 
brass  plate,  to  the  delight  of  Master 
Cadger's  heart  and  the  increase  of 
his  bodily  exercise. 

'  Your  son  has  recovered,'  said 
James  Woodfield ;  '  but  you  know. 
Dr.  Heath,  that  what  I  did  was  a 
foarfal  thing  to  do;  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  would  be  filial, 
and  that  if  his  constitution  had  not 
been  of  iron,  and  his  health  perfect, 
I  must  have  killed  him.' 

'You  have  saved  my  son,'  re- 
sponded the  doctor,  'and  it  will 
xnake  your  fortune.  I  hope  it  wilL 
I  believe  it  will/ 

V. 

Dr.  Heath  was  right  Twelve 
months  after  that  the  brass  plate 
was  removed  from  the  little  comer 
house.  It  shone  upon  the  shrubs 
bery  gate  leading  to  Dr.  Heatih's 
old  resideiuse  at  ti^  opposite  end  of 
the  town. 

There  was  a  bay  hoTBe  curvetting 
in  front  of  that  gate,  and  upon  him 
sat  Mr.  Percival  Heath,  looking  as 
handsome  as  ever,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing and  laughing  with  the  young 
surgeon. 

'  Gome  in.  Heath,'  said  James, 
with  sudden  gravity,  pulling  a  bell 
and  pointing  out  Mr.  Heath's  horse 
to  a  groom  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons. '  I  have  a  fiivour  to  ask  of 
you,'  he  added  when  they  reached 
the  house. 

'  Glad  to  hear  it     You  are  so 

gredous  independent  that  I  never 
ave  a  chance  to  prove  my  friend- 
ship.   WelVoldfeUow,whatisit?' 
'  I  am  going  to  take  a  very  im- 
portant step.' 
'  Not  to  retire  just  yet' 
'  No,  no,  be  serious.' 
'  Nor  to  take  a  partner?' 
'  No.    I  mean  yes,'  added  James. 
'  I  am  going  to  take  a  partner,  and 
I  vmnt  you  to  be  my  best  man  on 
the  occasion.     Now  do  you  under- 
stand?' 

O  a 


The  Doctor's  Fortune. 


Buch  luiotber  aSair' 

'  I  tnow,'  said  James,  Bnddenly 
seeing  before  bim  a  bright  little 
figure,  with  a  face  of  miser?,  and 
two  white  hands  clasped  on  his 
Rlceve.  '  I  wish  yon  all  happiacGfi, 
Percy.  But  knowing  this,  I  have 
arranged  that  my  sfiair,  as  you  call 
it,  Rball  take  place  first  I  wteh  you 
to  do  me  this  favour  Tcry  much. 


You  have  been  the  agent  of  my 
better  fortune,  and  it  will  be  a  good 
omen  to  have  you  at  my  wedding.' 

'  So  be  it." 

'  And  now,'  said  James,  '  como 
and  look  at  my  new  carriage.  It 
itm't  exactly  the  thing  I  onco  set  my 
mind  upon  for  my  wife ;  hut  one 
must  be  moderate  at  first,  you  know. 
This  will  do  to  begin  with,  eh? 
Only  for  you  I  should  never  have 


hod  01 


It  all.* 
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F  other  words^from  London  Bridge 
to  Milan  (by  way  of  Paris^  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  the  Simplon,  and 
tile  Italian  lakes,)  and  back  (through 
Ghamotuii  and  Lyons,)  for  four 
hundred  francs — sixteen  ponnds — 
or,  for  an  ayerage  outlay  of  less  than 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
each  of  the  twenty-eight  days  of 
last  July  occupied  in  the  excursion. 
This  sum  ooyeied  all  expenses  for 
tzaveUing,  bed,  and  board ;  together 
with  those  extras  that  will  occur 
during  the  most  eoonomically  plan- 
ned tour — ^unexpected  gratuities  and 
repairs  to  boots,  guides  necessary 
and  unnecessary,  idpenstock,  plans 
of  cities,  baths,  nay,  even  such  a 
dashing  luxury  as  a  pit  seat  in  the 
Theatre  of  Varieties  at  Paris. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  to  his 
'  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,'  the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Smith  stated  that,  when  a 
medical  student  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu, 
he  and  another  equally  humbly- 
appointed  follow-trayeller  started 
fnnn  Paris  to  go  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  with  only  twelye 
pounds  apiece  to  last  five  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  they 
were  pleased  to  find  their  money 
holdixig  out  so  capitally:  there  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that 
tbqr  fiuled  to  i)erform  the  wonderful 
feai,  for  anybody  but  German  stu- 
dents, of  travelling  on  seven  shillings 
a  day.  But  then  that  happened  in 
1838;  years  before  scores  were  in- 
duced by  him,  and  hundreds  by  the 
blessed  railways,  to  visit  Switzer- 
land, and  before  the  modem  times 
of  annually  well-puffed  sensation 
prformanoes  amid  the  Alps.  Simple 
happy  ages!  Hotel  expenses  were 
a  third  less  than  now.  And  did 
a  pedestrian  then  tread  regions  ac- 
CQssible  by  moderate  outlay  and 
eiertion  only,  he  ran  no  risk  of 
haply  breaking  down  the  politeness 
of  any  of  a  new  race  of  tourists 
whom  he  might  meet,  provoking 
their  silent  contempt  had  he  '  done^ 
no  more  novel  or  perilous  glacier 
exeuTsion  tlum  'the  Jardm,'  or 
getting  palpably  snubbed  as  a  sheer 
cocknoy  am>uld  he  confess  to  have 


been  up  the  commonplace  Bigi, 
and  actually  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
on  that  Delectable  Mountain.  A 
pound  a  day  is— it  will  very  soon 
be  vfos—the  usual  allowance  for  a 
month's  continental  holiday;  and, 
therefore,  although  our  trip  (for  it 
was  taken  by  two  persons)  might 
have  been  performed  still  more 
economically,  it  yet  was  one  well 
'  under  conventional  cost' —  Ajuste- 
mUieu  between  the  easy  careless  ex- 
penditure of  those  lucky  fellows, 
bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  who  have  plenty  of  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  the  rigid  eco- 
nomy, the  living  on  the  edge  of.  a 
knife,  of  those  with  only  steel-forks 
for  such  birthday-plate,  who,  when 
abroad,  must  still  carefully  bear  in 
mind  the  res  angusta  domi.  To 
attain  our  end  we  neither  went  to 
inns  we  are  now  ashamed  to  name, 
nor  defrauded  of  its  due  the  tronc 
of  the  Great  St  Bernard  Convent, 
nor  starved,  nor  were  always  xm- 
easily  thinking  '  what  can  be  next 
done  to  save?^  But  we  trudged  it, 
averaging  foor-and-twenty  miles  on 
each  of  the  seventeen  diays  afoot, 
and  put  up  with  the  third  class  on 
railways  and  the  fore  deck  of  steam- 
ers on  other  travelling  days;  wo 
frequented  good  hotels,  and  some- 
times the  best  (with  management  the 
cheapest  and  wisest  policy),  and  we 
ever  fiared  well  but  plainly ;  in  fine, 
though  we  '  left  sack '  when  it  was 
not  tolerable  as  well  as  cheap,  we 
nevertheless  '  lived  cleanly  as  a 
nobleman  should  do.'  And  these 
brief  notes  of  the  happy  month,  a 
green  and  pleasant  spot  to  rest  the 
mind's  eye  upon  while  memoiy 
lasts,  are  more  especially  submitted 
to  those  who  have  never  been  over 
the  ground  but  may  be  contemplat- 
ing a  yet  unmarked  out  tour  this 
summer.  Aiso  as  a  great  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  a  tour  consists  in 
anticipation  and  retrospect,  pro- 
legomena and  an  appendix  are 
added  to  the  present  outline  of  one 
on  paper.  This  article  consists,  * 
then,  first,  in  a  gossip  ere  starting 
concerning  holiday  walking  tours. 
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companionship,  and  rqnipin^iit ; 
secondly,  in  plain  Htatemouts  uboiit 
each  day's  work,  hotels,  guide-book 
remarks,  and  so  forth;  lastly,  in 
reckoning  up  expenses  and  scatter- 
ing such  crumbs  as  may  remain 
over  and  above  those  sparsely  strewn 
to  mark  the  way.  Some  of  it  may  be 
of  use,  notw^ithstanding  tliat  nowa- 
days '  everybody  knows  Switzer- 
land.' ' 

In  the  beginning  lot  it  be  broadly 
laid  down  that  no  man  can  tho- 
roughly enjoy  a  holiday  if  he  has 
plenty  of  them.  The  keenest  plea- 
sure is  reserved  for  him  alone  to 
whom  the  jaunt  is  the  great  event 
of  the  year,  and  not  merely  a  mark 
firom  a  white  stone,  but  the  one 
'  pure,  perfect,  and  entire  chrysohte' 
itSelf,  which  he  finds  annually  whilst 
delving  daily  for  the  necessary  gold. 
They  who  now  and  then  can  get 
a  few  days*  run  with  or  without 
asking  have  no  notion  of  the  deli- 
cious sensation  that  the  one  holiday 
brings  to  the  mortal  closely  occupied 
in  an  unchanging  routine  of  busi- 
ness. Take,  for  example,  a  clerk 
whose  leave  extends  (as  customary) 
from  four  o'clock  on  some  Friday 
afternoon  to  ten  a-m.,  sharp,  on  the 
Monday  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
following.  As  he  wakes  next  morn- 
ing, with  returning  consciousness 
the  thought  flashes  np  that  his 
holiday — yes,  if  s  all  right  and  no 
dream — his  holiday,  fairly  earned, 
has  commenced — he  hasn't  been 
Moked  out  of  bank  or  office— no, 
the  berth  is  being  kept  open  till  his 
return,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
fellowB  are  working  double  tides  in 
his  absence — Merciful  Powers !  this 
ia  an  ecstasy.  A  week  o'  Sundays 
yanishes  in  comparison.  No  doubt, 
also,  men  who  snatch  a  respite  from 
work  at  their  curacy,  with  the  pen, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  so  that  their 
noses  are  constantly  at  some  grind- 
stone in  the  mill  of  life,  find  such 
JEar  sweeter  than  when  in  bUthe 
college  days,  sauntering  through 
'  the  poll,'  tliey  had  the  leisure  of 
half  tne  year,  and  a  kind  somebody 
to  pay  their  bills. 

The  next  element  of  holiday  hax>- 

Siness  is  a   pleasant    companion, 
^tter  go  alone  than  not  at  all,  yek 
a  good  comrade  is  above  price.    It 


i<?  not  recorded  that  Damon  and 
Pliiiitias  ever  cruised  in  a  small 
yacht  or  took  a  walking  tour  toge- 
ther, although  Orestes  and  Pylades 
nii^ht  have  combined  the  two  when 
secretly  repairing  from  Phocis  to 
Argos :  but  in  modem  times  nothing 
tests  a  friendship  so  severely  as 
either  of  these  relaxations  which  too 
often  only  cliiUs  its  warmth  instead 
of  being  its  fruition,  as  fondly  hoped. 
The  wise  man  will  have  a  care  with 
whom  he  risks  the  ei^yment  of 
his  year's  holiday.  Small  trials  are 
inseparable  from  every  trip.  It  is 
indeed  the  reverse  of  jolly  for  men 
to  walk  side  by  side  for  half  a  day 
through  some  of  Nature's  loveliest 
scenes,  exchanging  only  rare  mono- 
syllables—if so  ^much — because  one 
sulks,  or  '  cuts  up  roughly,'  at  some- 
thing done  and  not  to  be  helped. 
Let  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
cursers  of  the  ste^>s  they  climb  and 
of  the  fates  which  ordain  them  to  do 
certain  things  and  bring  them  to 
given  places  at  particular  times,  or 
irreconcilable  bewailers  of  existing 
circumstances,  or  no  masters  of  the 
pleasant  social  art  of  giving  as  well 
as  taking,  let  all  such — ^including 
dead-level  men  who  have  no  '  go,' 
and  don't  particularly  care  what 
they  see  and  do — let  all  such  he 
deemed  unprofitable  allies,  fit  spoil- 
ers of  the  cnief  chann  of  those  de- 
lights Nature  and  Art  can  bring. 
But  the  fellow  who,  if  not  of  infinite 
jest,  yet  has  his  fashes  of  merriment 
and  an  excellent  feoicy,  who  can  be 
grave  and  gay  at  the  right  times, 
good-tempered,  willing  to  put  a 
bright  face  on  noatters  as  they  stand, 
and  from  first  to  last  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  whole  business 
of  pleasure— let  such  a  one  be  caught 
up,  and  advised  and  confeiied  with 
by  the  intending  tourist  in  the  spring, 
when  the  young  man's  fiuicy  hghtly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  summer  jaunts. 
Anon,  as  the  starting  day  draws 
nigh,  will  he,  training,  laborious, 
every  moraing  take  the  six-mile 
walk  before  he  breaks  his  fast,  fully 
doublmg  it  ere  night;  and  soon 
with  joyous  mien  Im  comrade  thus 
accost:  '  I  say,  old  fallow;  we  can 
save  another  three  or  four  ounoeB' 
weight  in  our  knapsacks.' 
'  r^ol  recollect  we've  knocked  the 
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heu^  gEease  on  the  head,  aai  tiie 
€nda  of  «U  ihe  stops  hare  been  eat 
short  offl    ImpooBible !' 

'  Ncyt  at  alL  We  shn't  iralk  in 
Ineesy  Mid  yet  nmsttakB  somethixig 
in  tiisft  WSJ.  Now  I've  fasd  two 
siEipB  of  Yenstiaa-bliiid  ispe  ont  to 
the  pEoper  length  and  bvtton-holed. 
Only  half  an  ounce  to  carry— no 
hoeklfiB,  don't  yon  twie?' 

This  is  the  pEactical,  enthnsisstie^ 
diesry;  right  stsmp  of  walking  tomr 
companion;  snd  when  one  meete 
with  him  thrice  happy  sie  the  twain. 
WMther  ih^  go  is  decided,  it  is  to 
h^jbaped,  hj  tibe  plain  sensible  lea- 
son  uai  there  they  expect  to  get 
the  best  letnm  for  time  snd  money 
wpaot.  If  staying  wittiin  the  fonr 
sess,  not  doing  so  merely  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  rigid  nnreasonahle 
diotam  of  many  nnsstLsfrotory  peo- 
ple, '  they  onght  to  see  their  own 
conniry  firsts'  while  ih^  wonid 
mofBii  rather  Tisit  foreign  ports;  if 
gonig  abroad,  not  from  a  snobbuih 
beUef  that  it  is  '  the  thiag/  when 
Umy  wonid  be  ftr  happier  at  homa 
Bnt  BO  easily  acoessifale  plsoes  offer 
SQch  an  entire  dumge  of  scene,  men, 
and  manners— and  probably,  there- 
fosB,  BO  great  an  attEaction*-*to  the 
we^aday  fingUsfaman  as  Switaeriand 
cad  its  anyacent  oonntijes. 

Th^  who  would  at  all  times  be 
tliar  0¥m  masters,  and  tee  to  go  or 
stay  anywhere,  toloB  no  other  faag« 
9ge  tbm  a  krapsMik;  despite  the 
swell  fiaend's  innnmdoea  abont  a 
eoDSBqneBt  lack  of  liam,  his  sneera 
at  makiDg  a  toil  of  pleasure,  his  pro- 
ftedes  <2  a  qieedy  disgust  of  osny- 
ing  a  Inn^  on  their  bacfai,  sad, 
telly,  upon  inding  their  purpose 
teed,  his  dsasical  apostrophe,  '/, 
dtmma,  et  hooku  ctirra  per  MpetL* 
Mo0ir  of  knapsad:  trarellefs  theie 
aas  various  sorts.  *  Toothbrush,  bit 
of  soap,  qiare  shir^  and  pair  of 
flDsks,  sir,  are  all  a  man  wants,'  07 
the  rigorisfes.  Bnt^  obviously,  their 
iim|ri&nty  is  too  seyere  to  meet  the 
hkenest  mishap.  If  caught  in  a 
stonn,  ^oBj  hare  at  most  the  chdee 
of  tiime  altemaiiTes:  one  mad--to 
let  wet  dothes  dry  on  them;  two 
thoBOUghly  nasatisBotDry — to  go  to 
kad  nnifl  their  dothes  hare  been 
dried,  or  to  bonow,  if  possible,  others 
ten  hauUard  or  waiter.    Another 


seet  slightly  amplify  this  stodc  per- 
haps, so  as  to  serre  them  for  a  d«y 
or  two's  ezoursion  smid  by-ways, 
bnt  hsTe  in  addition  a  well-laden 
portmanteau,  whioh  tb^  send  from 
town^to  town.  Tins  plan  looks  well 
on  paper,  but  practically  has  its  dis- 
advazitages.  It  destroys  perfeot  inde- 
pendence; for  that  absent  portman- 
teau is  always  a  source  of  more  or 
less  anxiety  to  its  owner,  and  ooca- 
ak)nally  a  bare,  a  hindrance;  and 
this,  of  cosffse,  by  the  unfiuling  law 
of  contradeties,  pcecifiely  at  the  most 
inoonvenieBt  times.  In  a  mere  holi- 
day trip  of  the  sort  here  described,  a 
change  rather  than  a  stock  of  clothes 
}B  wanted.  Moreover,  the  francs  for 
a  portmanteau's  transit,  and  the  half 
francs  to  poffters  for  cany  ing  it  about 
— since  it  is  luggage,  not  baggage — 
mount  up,  and  are  unnecessary  ont- 
Isys  to  those  who  wish  to  traYsl 
'  under  4xmventional  cost.'  The  best 
plan  is  to  take  one^s  whole  equip- 
ment in  a  knapsadE  only.  Iftbikbe 
done  with  judgment,  then  fiitigue, 
trouUe,  and  expense  ate,  in  sober 
truth,  unknown.  Bnt  ap|»arent]y 
men  don't  take  a  little  pains  in  their 
outfit:  they  buy  a  knapsack.and  fill 
it,  somehow,  in  a  sort  of  haphaard 
way,  the  result  being  a  comparative 
foiluze.  It  is  the  wisest  policy  to 
csat  bread  on  the  waten  in  the 
shape  of  judicioas  pre^arstions  be- 
fore setting  oat;  it  will  be  found 
over  and  over  again  in  con^M 
oFwy  day  of  the  tour.  Gomfort  is 
made  up  of  attention  to  details.  Far 
better  to  buy  the  few  suitable  wants 
that  you  can  oarry,  and  thereby  be 
independent,  than  to  i|Mnd  money 
in  theeonveyance  of  an  uaneoessaiily 
large  supply,  and  not  be  wholly  free 
to  go  or  stay  wherever  yon  like. 
The  purehsses  will  remain  ready  for 
next  year,  since  one  suoeeasful  walk- 
ing tour  will  not  suffice;  it  is  so  de- 
lightful sn  event,  that  no  exertion 
will  be  spared  to  obtain  another. 
As  most  knapsacks  show  how,  occa- 
sionally, one  can  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  and  the  eqpiipments 
auggested  in  guide-books  do  not 
seem  to  serve  seal  needs,  the  follow- 
ing opinions  on  the  tc^pics  are  sub- 
mitted frankly,  not  without  some 
confidence  that  they  are  worth  at- 
tentioi^  being  remits  of  the  penamal 
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experience  of  five  ^Kmd  fide  knapsack 
tours. 

The  golden  rule  is,  Hfduce  the 
iveight  you  have  to  ctirry  to  the  lowest 
ounce  possible.  Knapsacks  are  nearly 
always  too  heavy.  As  for  those  stiff 
ones  with  cowskin  flap  and  pocket- 
covers,  many  cumbrous  straps  and 
buckles,  and  lock — why  not  bolts 
and  chain  as  well  ? — they  are  abo- 
minations. From  straps,  handles, 
and  side-pockets,  most  of  those  smart 
shepherd's  plaid  and  other  macin- 
tosh ones  are  still  too  heavy ;  none 
are  entirely  waterproof.  J^sides, 
once  worn,  they  get  stained;  they 
hold  the  dirt,  and  consequently  are 
not  so  fit  to  carry,  or  to  use  as  a 
pillow,  if  needs  be.  Mention  it  not 
within  range  of  the  crack  Charing 
Gross  shops,  but  humble  American 
leather-cloth — light,  cheap,  always 
clean,  more  waterproof,  and  strong 
enough — ^is  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose.  The  straps,  broad  and 
thin,  should  not  come,  as  conven- 
tionally, from  the  side  next  the 
wearer's  back ;  for  then  the  tendency 
is  to  throw  the  weight  away  from 
his  shoulders  and  into  the  small  of 
his  back — ^misery.  They  should  be 
fixed  to  the  top,  to  horizontally  draw 
the  weight  on  the  blade-bones :  this 
pull  is  counteracted  when  he  hooks 
their  other  ends  to  the  bottom; 
hence  his  pack  hangs  perpendicu- 
larly— comfort.  Side-pockets  are  not 
really  necessary.  Tapes  should  be 
used  for  the  few  inside  fastenings. 
Such  a  knapsack,  14  in.  wide  and 
II  in.  deep,  complete  with  straps, 
weighs  I  lb.  7  oz.  It  will  easily  hold 
the  following  kit,  fit  for  town  and 
coimtry  wear.  A  complete  morning 
suit,  cleverly  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  of  the  best  thin  woollen 
tweed — ^this  is  &x  better  stuff  than 
alpaca,  being  usual  wear,  very  light, 
and  sufficiently  warm:  the  coatee 
ought  to  have  no  lining  or  padding, 
nor  should  there  be  any  heavy  seam- 
ing about  the  suit  A  pair  of  patent 
leather  Oxford  shoes,  made  without 
heels,  and  as  easy  as  slippers,  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose.  A  flan- 
nel Blurt,  a  linen  shirt  (to  sleep  in, 
yet,  when  clean,  adding  another  to 
the  day  stock),  three  collars,  a  tie, 
two  pair  of  merino  socks,  two  pocket- 
handkerchiefe,  sponge,  soap,  tooth- 


powder  and  brush,  small  comb  and 
hair-brush.  (Sheet  gutta-percha, 
tied  by  tape,  is  better  than  oiled  silk 
to  roll  sponge  and  soap  in ;  but  it  is 
apt  to  split,  unless  very  carefully 
handled ;  however,  as  it  weighs  no- 
thing, a  spare  piece  should  be  taken. ) 
Those  who  use  a  razor  can  wrap  it 
in  a  bit  of  wash-leather,  putting  it, 
with  three  yards  of  string,  nail- 
scissors,  sticking  plaster,  parchment 
labels,  taper,  a  few  wax  matches, 
needles,  thread,  buttons,  and  a  dose 
or  two  of  medicine,  into  an  Indian- 
grass  cigar-case,  or  some  other  light 
receptacle.  Nought  else  is  needful. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
packing  of  a  knapsack,  so  that  the 
side  next  the  back  is  flat  A  light 
waterproof  cape  may  be  added :  this 
insures  the  knapsack  being  kept  dry 
— of  more  importance  than  the 
wearer,  as  it  contains  his  change. 
Wearing  a  waterproof  coat  and  car- 
rying a  pack  is  sadly  uncomfortable 
work.  It  should  not  be  strapped 
outside  to  wabble  or  get  chafed,  but 
be  neatly  folded  to  the  proper  size, 
and  carried  between  the  flaps  of  the 
knapsack.  The  total  weight  of  the 
foregoing  knapsack  and  its  contents 
is  8f  lbs.,  a  biuden  which  no  young 
man  of  average  health  and  strength 
can  object  to  carry  even  for  thirty 
miles  a  day.  Some  19  ounces  may 
be  best  saved  by  omitting  the  wa- 
terproof; because  if  a  day  be  wet  any 
sensible  man  stays  in-doors.  If  he 
chance  to  be  caught  in  the  rain,  he 
good-humouredly  puts  up  with  the 
trifling  misfortune  which  he  can't 
help,  and  must  expect;  no  great 
barm,  if  any,  is  taken  while  he  keeps 
on  walking.  He  carries  a  complete 
change  of  dress ;  so  that,  on  arriving 
at  the  journey's  end,  he,  neat  as  a 
new  pin,  can  dine  comfortably,  with 
probably  over  against  him  a  tourist, 
in  dry  leg  and  foot-gear  it  is  true, 
but  a  travel-stained  coat,  wet  through 
with  perspiration  from  having  bcMsn 
worn  under  a  macintosh  in  the 
storm.  Flannel  trousers  (coloured) 
and  shirt  are  indispensable  for  walk- 
ing in.  A  travelling  waistcoat  is  of 
no  use,  since,  practically,  when  on 
the  tramp,  off  go  braces  (see  ante), 
tie,  collar,  and  waistcoat;  so  there 
would  be  only  that  additional  weight 
to  cany.    In  one  of  his  books  on 
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SwisB  travd,  Mr.  Alfted  Wills  says : 
'liBt  your  boots  be  the  bast  that 
moiiey  can  haj,  as  there  mnst  be  no 
cbanoe  of  their  coming  to  grief' — 
good  advice.  We  take  leave  to  add, 
if  yoa  have  not  already  got  Professor 
Meyer's  sixpenny  pamphlet,  '  Why 
the  Shoe  Finches/  buy  it  forthwith, 
and  insist  on  Ciispin  making  yonr 
boots  ihithfdlly  according  to  the 
principles  tiierein  laid  down.  For 
extras,  Lenthold's  map,  and  those 
pages  only  of  Mnrray's  or  the '  Prac- 
tical Swiss  Guide'  referring  te  the 
tour,  sewn  in  a  parchment  cover, 
are  necessaries ;  a  pocket  telescope 
and  compass  may  be  conyeniences. 
As  fiir  the  drinlang  flask  and  cup, 
thennometer,  side-pouch,  straps,  roll- 
leather  dressing-^aaes,  housewiyes, 
stationery,  patent  inkstands,  bottles 
of  bear's  grease,  glycerine,  and  oint- 
ment^ spare  shoes  as  wdl  as  slip- 
pers, diffiarant  sorts  of  socks,  and 
other  artides  habituaUy  recom- 
mcaaded  by  guide-book  authors, 
th^  are  of  fiu:  greater  weight  than 
wotOl  Pedestrians  along  ordinary 
routes  sndi  as  ours  tnay  perhaps  want 
a  few  of  them  once  a  day,  but  they  will 
most  assm^edly  wish  cdl  at  the  very 
deuce  a  dozen  times.  Nor  can  any 
lunbroUa  serve  them  in  walking 
Hke  the  indispensable  alpenstock. 
Throughout  the  fine  weather,  which 
all  hope  to,  and  many  do,  continually 
enjoy,  this  old  woman's  companion 
must  necessarily,  therefore,  be '  stuck 
through  the  knapsack  after  the  Swiss 
fiiahion ' — a  pleasing  thought,  worthy 
of  note. 

^4.)  Bade  fo£i^— With  ahandiiil 
of  hot  breads  of  iiuitasy  as  stop-gaps, 
by  first  train  to  Lucerne,  and  left 
the  ootskirts'of  that  town  ere  noon, 
witii  ungirded  loins,  to  walk  up  the 
Bigi  by  way  of  Goldau— about  24 
miles— -almost  too  enthusiastic  a  be- 
ginning of  work,  if  not  in  training. 
The  new  hotel  at  the  Eulm  is  very 
grand,  but  not  so  idly  as  the  original 
hoose  (now  dwarfed,  and  open  only 
during  tiie  thick  of  the  autumn 
rush),  associated  with  recollections 
of  a  first  visit,  of  Titus  Ledbury, 
Jack  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Crinks: 
irikerein  people  became  pleasant  ana 

*  The  namenJ  in  parentheses  denotes  the 
dayof  the  tour. 


sociable,  and,  indeed,  were  so  closely 
packed,  that  th^  could  not  be  very 
distani  This  new  hotel  is  so  high 
that  it  all  but  shuts  out  the  Unter- 
walden  peaks  finom  shivering  early 
risers  on  the  Kulm,  and  allows  lazy- 
bones to  see  the  effects  of  the  sun- 
rise on  the  Bernese  Oberland  moun- 
tains without  leaving  their  bed- 
rooms. Do  yon  contemplate  an 
ascent  of  the  Bigi?  A  wrad,  then, 
in  friendly  confidence.  Make  one, 
assuredly;  go  leisurely  up  which- 
ever nath  you  prefer.  Even  if  you 
have  been  so  lucky  as  to  emoy  a  fine 
sunset  and  sunrise,  do  not,  like  most 
folks,  hurry  away,  but  revel  in  the 
view  for  a  few  hours  longer,  and  get 
it  well  impressed  on  your  memory. 
Take  Murray's  advice,  '  Be  sure  to 
descend  to  Weggis;'  and  then  ours, 
'  Never  say  whi&er  you  have  been ' 
— never,  at  least,  in  the  presence  of  a 
certain  school  of  tourists.  It  is  true 
you  will  have  gazed  on  a  very  beau- 
tiful, and  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
intelligible  panoramas  in  Switzer- 
land; yet  mark,  the  Bigi  is  easily 
accessible:  the  million  and  'those 
8ort(!)of  x)eople  do  it'  A  great 
number  of  persons  have  lately  been 
guilty  of  the  habit  of  eating  bread ; 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why 
your  loaf  from  the  respectable  old- 
established  baker's  has  suddenly  be- 
come less  excellent  and  enjoyable. 
Mind,  if  you  will  be  so  indiscreet  as 
to  publish  your  deed  you  must  take 
the  consequences.  A  man  who  has 
been  at  Zermatt  will,  in  his  heart, 
rank  you  as  a  snob  for  your  pains. 
A  man  who,  but  for  a  storm,  would 
have  got  almost  as  fiur  as  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  will,  by  his  manner,  plainly 
say  you  are  one,  and,  very  properly 
too,  will  feel  quite  virtuous  about 
the  matter.  A  man  who  has  been 
within  an  ace  of  inventing  a  pass  can 
hardly  dine  at  the  same  table  with  you 
and  TifiAJntftitt  the  bare  respect  due 
to  himself.  For  a  Swiss  tourist  a  la 
mode  is  justified  only  by  his  works. 
Stay,  ^ongh ;  should  you  ever  blurt 
out  a  sufficient  description  of  the 
view  to  betray  your  cockney  act, 
there  is,  iierhaps,  just  the  chance 
^t  credit  may  be  saved  if,  with 
presence  of  mind,  you  say  you  went 
up  Pilate.  Pilate  is  1,500  feet 
higher,   «id  not  nearly  so    well 
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known — two  strong  points;  in  tout 
favour — albeit,  like  many  another 
small  don,  he  is  very  fond  of  l)eiii.i; 
capped,  80  that  much  of  the  view  m 
likely  to  be  interrupted,  nor  is  it  so 
complete  as  the  Eigi  one.  Go,  then, 
up  the  Rigi;  spend  a  day  in  this 
very  eai^,  beautiful,  and  sensible 
jaunt,  but  be  wise  in  your  genera- 
tion ;  keep  the  exploit  a  dead  secret 
from  all  who  have  set  foot  in  the 
tweniy-two  cantons,  and  then  no 
chance  of  harm  can  arise.  If,  not 
minaturally,  you  want  to  astonish, 
be  content  with  the  eiTect  produced 
on  your  maiden  aunt  when  you 
relate  how  you  have  not  only  as- 
cended a  mountain  nearly  twice  the 
height  of  Snowdon,  but  also  have 
actually  slept  on  the  top.  She  will 
readily  appreciate  the  peril  of  the 
daring  act,  having  visited  North 
Wales  in  the  old  posting  days  (chang- 
ing at  Cemioge-Mawr,  and  other  now 
well-known  places),  circa  '35.  Would 
you  '  crave  a  brief  space,  sir,  in  your 
widely-extended  journal '  to  perpe- 
tuate the  prowess  in  print  ?  Then 
'  fear  you  have  already  trespassed  to 
too  great  a  length  upon  the  valuable 
columns'  of  a  county  jmper  rather 
than  of  the  '  Times.'  Must  you  have 
an  audienoe  for  your  yams  ?  Spin 
them  to  your  sweetheart;  that  is,  if 
you  are  rash  enough  to  have  a  flame, 
and  sufficiently  unthinking  to  fancy 
you  can  avoid  the  usual  penalty  of 
playing  with  flze. 

(5.)  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  should 
be  seen  from  end  to  end.  This  was 
oonvjeaiently  done  by  taking  the 
II  o'clock  boat  from  Weggis  to 
Fltielen,  and  returning  at  i  .1 5,  airiv- 
ing  at  Lucerne  before  4.  As  this 
boat  carries  the  St  Gothard  mail- 
cart  both  ways,  it  waits  for  nobody 
and  keeps  time  to  a  minute.  Much 
dx>uld  be  saciifioed  to  gain  a  day  on 
this  grandest  of  lakes. 

Of  Luoeme  iims  the  Sohweizer  Bcf 
is,  nodoujbt,  the  best,  nor  is  it  a  dear 
bouse  coDsideriag  the  aocommoda* 
tion  given.  On  Mujcray's  statemeDt 
we,  this  year,  to  the  Ji(dtMce9,  old- 
fiBtthioned  and  comfortable,  but  fak 
rather  than  '  very  cheap.*  The 
covered  hiidgea  are  quaint  and  in- 
teiesting,  and  the  Swiss  Guards' 
Monument  ia  aa  agreeable  surprise 
to  jnBoj  who  mistnist  that  olass  of 


show-places;  yet  tlie  sight  by  which 
one  remembers  Lucerne  is  a  iine 
simst-t,  or  a  moonlight  view  of  the 
lake  and  Pilato  from  the  Esplanade. 

(6.)  LnccTiie  to  Meyringen,  over 
the  Bninig;  the  readiest  way  of 
entering  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and, 
considering  the  further  objects  of 
this  tour,  the  best  By  steamer  to 
Gstad,  and  tramped  the  remaining 
29  miles.  Lungem  makes  the  best 
halting-plaoe.  Thence  the  4^  hours' 
walk  along  the  exceUent  new  road 
over  the  Briinig  is  very  enjoyable. 
Nowhere  is  the  Swiss  chalet  seen  to 
such  perfection  as  at  Mcyringen, 
wliich  is  the  most  charact^istic  of 
Oberland  villages.  The  Sauvage  there 
is  a  capital  inn.  N.B.  'Please  to 
remember  the  "  Lotto." ' 

(7.)  Meyringen  to  Lauterhnmnen. 
— Persons  going  from  Meyringen  to 
Grindelwald  or  Lauterbrunnen  will 
do  well  to  take  the  advice  of  the '  Prac- 
tical Swiss  Guide.'  '  Having  visited 
the  Beichenbach  Fall  and  Hosenlaui 
Glacier,  do  not  cross  the  Scheideck, 
but  return  to  Meyringen,  steam  down 
the  Lake  of  BiientE  to  Interlaken, 
and  so  walk  to  either  place.'  All 
this  can  be  done  in  one  day  (espe- 
ciaUy  with  a  lift  from  Meyringen  to 
Brients),  for  a  pedestrian  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  getting  into  fine  trim. 
Surely  the  lines  from  the  'Lotos- 
Eaters/ 

'And  like  a  downward  cmoke,  Ibe  slender 
stream 
Along  the  diff  to  UA\  and  jntnae  and  fall  did 


describe  the  peculiar  fall  of  the 
Staubbach  beUer  than  the  always- 
quoted  ones  of  Byron's.  In  profile 
it  is  not  unlike  a  serpent  firework, 
as  the  water  drops  in  waving  tosigueB. 
The  alpenstocks  sold  at  Lautarhrun- 
nen  aj?e  very  stout  and  good. 

(8.)  LatUerbnmneu  {Mikren)  to 
Jnteriuken, — On  no  aooount  should 
the  extremely  beautiful  exoursian  to 
Murren  be  omitted.  The  path  can- 
not be  mifrtaken.  If  Grindelwald  be 
not  visited,  at  least  the  valley  of  the 
Black  Lutschine  may  be  traversed 
for  a  mile  or  mora,  ae  as  to  gain  a 
view  of  the  Wetterhom.  InterhiJDeii 
ia  the  best  head-quarteiB  zb  the 
Oberland,  and  the  Alpes  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  hotels  in  the  eoun- 
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try.  Here  the  true  "RTiglishmiin  can 
lejoaoe  in,  after  all«  the  most  inter- 
esiiDg  object  to  him  when  tcavelling 
— the  '  limes ' — (and  what  interest- 
iDg  affiuiB  alwi^B  do  go  oa  while 
one  is  aw^y  firam  homel).  Here 
laeseotable*  gallantly  disposed,  and 
not  over-tiied,  pedestrians  can  be 
dvil  to  mothen,  with  an  eye  to  in- 
trodnctioDs  to  daughters  for  the 
nighfs dance;  reeolversof  ngnsteries 
may  try  to  dedpber  the  zeal  names 
of  penons  in  the  inscratable  8tran* 
gels'  List,  and  philosopheis  can  rat 
comfortably  vai&i  the  Terandah,  en- 
joy the  eveiung,  and  '  be  joUy  and 
sot  talk.' 

(9, 10.)  Inietlaken  to  LevJeerbad^ 
oyer  the  Gemmi :  a  two^days*  jomney . 
Sleep  at  Frutigen— hoth  the  Adier 
(Post)  and  Edvetia,  dir^  but  not 
dear,  are  imder  one  lan^ord— and 
iHfi^fiist  next  monui^  at  Eander- 
Bt^g.  Dehcioiis  sulk  and  fair  beer 
aia  kept  in  snow  at  the  Sokwaxen- 
bach  cabin:  '  think  of  that'  as  yea 
toil  np  the  earlier  part  of  the  aseeot 
of  the  Gonmi, '  hissing  hot— think  of 
that^  Master  Brook/  'Wondeos,' 
pc«h(y,  are^  but  satis&ction  cer- 
tainly is  not, '  incseaaed  by  approach- 
ing  this  pass  the  rererse  wi^.'  It  is 
piaasanter  to  be  aUe  to  cry  out, 
"Xbere's  Lenkerbad  at  onr  feet! 
Steady,  old  fellow ;  pnt  the  dii^  on 
down  this  awful  shoots'  than^looking 
at  the  perpendicular  wall  of  granite, 
S^ooo  feet  high, '  Bocks  tt  prmterea 
wUkU  apparently,  how  on  earth  are 
we  to  scale  them? 

(ji.^  Loikeriod  to  Brieg, — Lea- 

karbaa  is  a  queer  little  idaoa    The 

haoaBB  hare  been  shot  down  hi  a 

iMsp,  anywhere,  and  the  streets  (or 

XBuer  g^»  between  the  booses)  left 

to  food  a  way  as  best  they  can.    We 

wete  reiy  well  treated  atthei^rafict. 

Most  inns  are  oomfartable  in  which 

owners  and  their  xelatiTes  take  an 

actire  aihare   in    business.     Here 

weie  a  chamber-man  and  a  waiting- 

wonan ;  towels  curiously  smaU  and 

thin,  md  dinner-nwpkins  cunonsly 

krge  and  thick,     u  Mark  Tapley 

wiBTO  to  take  this  walk  he  would 

wkh  far  a  heavy  thunderstorm  to 

lio  farewipg  at  tbs  moment  he  first 

esosght  sgbt  of  the  desolate,  un- 

a^thr,  aocaiaed-looking  Valley  of 

tiie  i^^<mp,  £ar  there  would  be  some 


credit  m  being  jolly  with  such  a  de- 
pressing sight  before  his  eyes.  Turt- 
mann  {Post)  is  pre&rable  to  Siis- 
ten;  moreorer,  the  diligence  changes 
horses  there,  hence  a  better  chance 
of  getting  places.  This  diligence 
passes  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  and 
'  sleeps '  at  Bneg.  We  went  by  it, 
and  luckily,  as  the  Bhone  had  risen 
— owing  to  the  thawing  of  the  snow 
during  recent  gieat  heats-~and  for 
about  2^  miles  ihe  road  was  a  couple 
of  feet  deep  in  water. 

(i3.)  Brieg  to  Baveno^  orer  the 
Simplon.  —  In  the  '  Practical  Swiss 
Guide '  the  distances,  and  the  times  of 
walldag,  between  Brieg  and  Domo 
aj^paar  to  be  wrong.  Here  are  our 
tunes: — 

Started  from  Brieg  •  4.7    kM, 

Reached  ramrait .     •  9 .  28  „ 

„       Isellt     .      .  1.92  P.V. 
Cugbt  by  dUigence 
at  last  gallery  short 

ofCrerob.     •     ,  3.50    m 

Bieakfast  at  Bezisal,  lunch  at  Isella 
{not  Simplon),  and  oecaaonal  rests 
occupied  ah.  34 m ;  therefore  the 
}9i  miles  were  walked  in  9  h.  9  m., 
equal  to  4i  miles  an  hour.  Had  it  not 
been  misty  and  cool  during  the  up- 
hill work  we  could  not  hare  attained 
this  good  average  pace.  The  dili- 
gence did  not  start  until  5A.1L ;  tiius 
it  will  be  seen  the  Simplon  camnot 
be '  walked  as  &st  as  driTen.'  How- 
ever, between  the  last  gaUery  and 
Oevola  is  a  l(mg  hill,  up  which  pe- 
destrians would  gain  10  minutes  on 
the  diligence  (if  overtaken  by  it  as 
we  were),  and  it  stops  nearly  an  hour 
at  Domo;  in  this  way  they  mic^t 
easily  catch  it  ibst^  if  wishing  to 
reach  Baveno  that  night,  and  still 
have  had  the  pleaanie  of  the  glorious 
44-mile  walk  aianss  tiie  Alps. 

(13  to  16.)  Tfw  JtaUan  Lahet  and 
MUan, — Murray's  route  115  must 
be  very  good;  however,  toiunsts 
pressed  for  time  may  unhesitatiBgly 
sacrifice  Maggiore  and  Lugano  to 
Gomo.  Bellaggio  is  the  point  to 
make  for  and  not  Gomo,  as  the  mere 
fiuniliarity  of  the  name  almost  be- 
guiles one  into  taking  far  granted. 
Gomo  is  a  picturesque  town  (and  a 
radical  withal),  but  it  is  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  scenery.  From 
Milan  to  GomQ,Bellaggio^aid  back,  is 
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a  long,  but  most  charminp,  day's  ex- 
cursion. Even  if  it  is  *  fiat  ]HTJun'  to 
call  *  the  hif^hly-pufifed  Italian  Tillas 
disappointing,  as  buildings,  yet  arc 
we  bold  to  do  so.  Those  on  this  lake 
have  the  lovely  situation  to  sot  them 
off;  but  few  Italian  vil his  can  bear 
comparison  with  the  tasteful  and 
substantial  ones  now  s])ringing  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  in 
other  London  neighlwurhoods.  They 
are  all  washed  white  or  buff,  and 
very  frequently  elaborate  architec- 
tnnil  features  —  cornices,  columns, 
IX'diments,  Ac. — or,  worse,  an  arch 
with  a  view  seen  through  it,  are 
IMiinted  in  distemper  on  their  plain 
walls.  The  British  *  Gothic  cottage ' 
of  fifty  years  back  is  not,  in  its  way, 
a  more  heartrending  object  than 
are  the  constant  evidences  of  the 
love  of  sham  mural  decorations  abid- 
ing in  Italians'  breasts.  And  the  per- 
spective sometimes !  By  Bacchus !  it 
is  excruciating,  even  to  eyes  that  have 
survived  the  sight  of  the  famed  card 
of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  Athens. 
At  Bellaggio  all  sorts  of  knick- 
Imacks  are  made  in  olive-wood  — 
ix)rtable  souvenirs.  Very  tolerable 
light  Bculling-boats  can  be  hired. 

Baveno  yields  a  fair  notion  of  the 
scenery  of  Lago  Maggiore.  Both 
the  BtUevue  and  Foste  (good)  are 
now  called  Belkinve^  under  one  land- 
lord. The  fuss  made  about  the  Isola 
Bella  seems  to  amount  to  this :  the 
sight  of  its  tropical  vegetation  is 
very  agreeable  in  the  spring  before 
Nature  has  elsewhere  shown  many 
signs  of  arraying  herself.  From 
Baveno  our  route  lay  to  Orta,  via 
Mount  Mottorone.  A  guide  must 
lie  taken,  or  from  the  number  of 
ill-<lefined  paths  the  right  one  will 
surely  be  lost:  a  franc  or  so  will 
hire  a  boy.  We  were  over  against 
Armeno  during  a  smart  thunder- 
storm: suddenly  the  church  bells 
rang  out  from  the  very  ancient 
campanile — no  doubt  the  fragment 
from  the '  Golden  Legend/ ' 

*  Fulgura  frango ! 
Diflsipo  ventoA !' 

The  Lake  of  Orta  is  a  little  gem : 
see  sketches  in  'Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson/  by  R.  Doyle,  and  *  Illus- 
trated London  News/  May  a  a,  1858. 
The  San  Oitdio  is  '  very  good  and 
comfortable/   yet   scarcely  'mode- 


rate.' An  omnibus  leaves  at  5  a.m. 
fi)r  Arona.  If,  as  likely,  there  is 
time  to  spare  at  No  vara  junction, 
the  cathedral  close  by,  *  a  very  early 
and  noble  Lomlvird  building/  now 
being  restored,  repays  a  visit.  Im- 
mediately opposite  the  Magenta 
station  is  a  long  trench — the  com- 
mon grave  of  the  slain  in  the  battle 
of  June,  1859:  the  only  monument 
is  a  simple  cross  of  wood.  At 
Milan,  we  went  to  the  San  Mnrino, 
on  the  whole  a  good  bachelor's 
house ;  the  bedrooms  are  dirty,  but 
tho  living  is  capital:  moro  than 
that,  it  is  within  a  minute's  walk 
of  the  glorious  cathedral,  the  centre 
of  attraction — with  a  sham  fretted 
roof!  Milan  is  a  fine  city:  one 
ought  to  spend  two  days  there, 
already  knowing  something  of  its 
most  interesting  history. 

(i  7.)  Ivrea  to  Aosta. — It  is  absurd 
to  walk  this  distance :  tho  diligence 
leaves  the  Europe  at  8  a.m.  arriving 
at  6.30.  The  drivers  on  this  jour- 
ney ask  for  a  gratuity,  and  arc 
satisfied  with  a  sou!  At  the  Aosta 
caf6  the  usual  price  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  small  water  ice  is  16 
centimes.  Fruit,  too,  is  very  cheap. 
To  the  Mont  Blanc,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  town,  a  good  house,  yet, 
it  would  seem,  out  of  favoiu:  with 
the  guide-books.  People  smarting 
under  discomforts  or  high  charges 
are  apt  to  say  so  roundly  in  the 
visitors'  book  at  hand;  praises, 
however,  and  not  plaints,  are  the 
order  in  the  one  here.  Economists 
need  not  begin  to  indulge  in  a  hope 
that,  at  Cormayeur,  they  may  meet 
with  a  return  guide  to  Chamouni ; 
the  tariff  regulations  prevent  such 
an  arrangement  It  is  not  safe  for 
strangers,  or  inexperienced  moun- 
taineers, to  venture  past  the  Col  du 
Bonhomme  without  a  guide. 

(18,  19.)  Aosta  to  Martignyt  over 
the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Historical 
associations,  the  absence  of  a  neces- 
sity for  a  guide,  and  the  novelty  of 
a  night  at  the  convent,  alone  form 
the  attractions  of  this  route.  Be- 
tween St.  Oyen  and  St  Remy,  Leut- 
hold's  map  is  incorrect,  and  may 

Srompt  a  misleading  short  cut,  but 
[urray's  is  correct, — ^what  a  pity 
this  has  no  scale  of  miles!— the 
high  road  must  not  be  quitted ;  it 
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bends  to  the  light  without  passing 
thioogh  Bosses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  tonnsts  aren't  tdo  mtiircifdl 
to  themselTes  when  th^y  oome  to 
that  case  of  consdenoe — oontribut- 
ing  to  the  conyent  tronc ;  but  that 
as  they  snnggle,  eren  in  sammer^ 
under  a  heap  of  blankets  in  stagely 
bedSy  th^  bestow  a  tiionght  on 
poor  winter  trsTellers,  andresolye 
to  practise  the  regulation  theory  of 
giymgat  least  as  much  as  the  best 
hotel  Gharges. 

(20  to  23^  Martigny  to  Chainouni 
and  back. — Halfway  up  the  Forclaz 
is  a  short  cut ;  it  uiould  be  ayoided ': 
the  cabin  on  the  summit  is  one  of 
tiie  worst  of  its  kind :  ,the  franc  per 
Ipaasport  is  no  longer  demanded 
here— of  pedestrians  at  all  events; 
if  it  were  they  would  simply  walk 
on.  At  Ghamouni  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  a  due  idea  of  the  height  of 
Mont  Blanc  until  the  ftnsTent  has 
been  ascended.  A  guide  is  needless 
on  this  excursion :  &ere  are  a  great 
and  small  '  chinmey/  the  latter,  the 
left-hand  one,  a  mere  crack  in  the 
rock,  and  too  tight  a  fit  To  the 
Jardin  a  guide  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary; his  fee  now  is  12  firs.  The 
first  time  of  making  such  an  excur- 
sion as  this  on  the  glaciers,  it  is,  to 
Bay  the  least,  satis&ctory  to  be  tied 
together,  properly,  round  the  waist ; 
beginners  then  can  feel  greater  oon- 
fi£noe  among  the  creyaeses.  The 
rawer  the  mountaineers,  the  more 
reluctant  are  the  guides  to  be  tied 
to  them.  The  Montanyert  auberge 
furnishes  a  rope  as  well  as  proyi- 
sions.  Fresh  nails  to  boots  and  a 
new  spike  to  bftton  are  hdps.  The 
Mont  Blanc  has  tiie  credit  of  being 
the  cheapest  house  in  Ghamouni ;  it 
is  plain  and  comfortable.  Two  visits 
to  the  Orande  Maieon  at  Martigny 
proved  it  a  cheap  and  excellent  inn : 
M.  Morand  is  not  too  great  a  man  to 
cheerily  receive  his  guests  in  old- 
fashioned  style  as  a  host  should. 

(24.)  The  Lake  cf  Geneva. — ^Leav- 
ing Martigny  by  first  train,  half  a 
day  can  be  spent  at  any  spot  on  the 
lake,  and  gay  Geneva  be  reached  by 
7  P.K.  The  steamer  leaves  Bouveret, 
and  hugs  the  right-hand  shore  the 
whole  distance;  but,  Yevey  passed, 
the  fine  scenery  ceases. 

(25  to  28.)  Geneva,  Lyons,  Paris, 


and  Aome.— At  Lyons,  the  Nord  is 
very  conveniently  situated  opposite 
the  theatre  in  the  Bue  Lafont;  but 
it  is  not  cheap,  and  an  eye  Should 
be  kept  on  the  bill.  It  is  a  gaunt, 
cheerless  house,  painted  of  a  smoky 
gray  oolour-~of  course,  as  all  Hdtels 
du  Nord  are;  it  is  not  possible  to 
quote  an  exception  to  this  mysterious 
law.  At  Pans,  the  ffautes  Alpea, 
Bue  Bichelieu,  suggested  a  most 
appropriate  sleeping  place  after  a 
Swiss  tour,  and  was  so. 

•         •         •         •         • 

In  this  little  tour,  country  and 
town  scenes  were  agreeably  alter- 
nated. First  came  the  Swiss  li^es 
and  mountains,  then  Milan  and  the 
softer  beauty  of  the  Italian  lakes, 
afterwards  the  Mont  Blanc  disbict, 
lastly,  Geneva,  Lyons,  and  Paris. 
Such  a  diversity  is  very  politic ;  it 
gives  a  constant  zest  to  each  pluise. 
After  continuing  for  a  week  amid 
attractions  of  a  similar  kmd,  one 
gets  so  abominably  dainty  and  in- 
different that  beautifal  views  and 
places  are  hardly  thought  anything 
of.  Were,  now,  the  pretty  lake  of 
Thun,  its  blue-green  waters  washing 
the  bases  of  mountains  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  high»  and  of  pictu- 
resque outline — ^me  Niesen,  Stock- 
horn,  Bliime,  and  Bothhom— were 
it  in  Belgium  we  should  rave  about 
it ;  were  it  in  Yorkshire  what  a  won- 
derftd  card  it  would  be  for  tiie  why- 
don't-  you  -  see  -  your  -own-  counts- 
first  party  to  play !  As  it  is,  bcdng 
already  fiuniliar  with  Lucerne  and 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Oberland, 
we  walk  by  its  shores  and  openly 
snub  it,  longing  to  set  eyes  on  Como, 
the  luxuriance  of  Italian  vegetation, 
or  Milan  Oathedral.  But  only  let 
us  spend  a  week  in  the  Lombard 
plains,  and  gasp  about  the  hot 
streets  of  Milan,  'doing'  nothing 
but  churches  and  public  buildings, 
and  at  last  going  into  the  cathedral 
only  to  get  cool,  then  don't  we 
be^  to  get  tired  of  cities  and  to 
long  for  country  freedom,  and  to 
be  on  the  tramp  again,  enjoying 
mountain  breezes  and  the  fresh 
beauty  of  even  such  formerly  de- 
spised lakes  as  that  of  Thun !  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, '  the  Tdte  Noire 
day,'  or '  the  Jardin  day,'  are  looked 
forward  to  with  increased  pleasure. 
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Expenses. 

Francs. 

jRaiL' — Lonilon  to  Lucerne    ....      .      ,,  62.15 

Arouji  to  Milan    ........  7.75 

{a.'ul  Bo  li.) — Milan  to  Bellagino  an<l  back      .  9.40 

Mil.'in  to  Ivi«i 8.85 

(and  Bocit.) — M art igny  to  Geneva      .      .      ,  5.35 

Genera,  ria  Lyons,  to  London    ,      •      .      .  66.55 

Pont. — Lak(»5i  of  Lucerne  and  BrieQtz   .      .      .      •  6 .  50 

JAli'jence. — Turtmann  to  Brieg 3, 

Crevola  t^  Baveno  ,      .      .      ,      ,      .  6.75 

Orta  to  Arooa  ...«..•  3. 

Iviea  to  Aosta 8 . 

Liring 193.70 

Sundries 20. 

Totiil     .      .     ,      .     Frs.400. 


On  the  road, — ^If  men  travelling 
together  share  common  possessions 
(map,  guide-book,  &c.),  let  them 
agree  ere  starting  for  what  each  is 
responsible,  and  that  if  anything 
worth  fetching  be  left  behind,  the 
caretaker  alone  returns  for  it  This 
plan  saves  many  a  ruffling  of  tem- 
per. As  a  rule,  avoid  short  cuts; 
they  are  often  treticherous,  and  gene- 
rally yield  bad  going.  Be  early  afoot, 
drink  at  the  first  spring,  and  get  6 
or  8  miles  done  before  breakfiaBt. 
Pleasant  pools  wherein  to  enjoy  a 
daily  bathe^or,  if  needs  be,  to  turn 
laundry-man — should  be  looked  out 
for.  Observe  Murray's '  Precautions 
for  Health.'  Travelling  often  spoils 
clothes,  yet  too  old  ones  should  not 
1)0  worn,  else  they  will  ever  come 
to  grief  wboi  least  convenient. 
Brandy  and  tallow  form  a  good 
remedy  for  ehafied  feet— a  mishap  of 
rare  occurrence  with  prop^ly  fitting 
boots  and  (not  unwontedly  thick) 
socks.  A  plan  of  a  city  is  indi&- 
X)6nsable. 

At  Ao^/s.^KevermakecomplaintB 
of  charges,  &c.,  to  a  waiter— he  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  interest  to 
alter  afEairs ;  a  temperate  word  wil^ 
the  landlord  alone  can,  and  pro- 
bably will,  set  them  straight.  At 
the  best  hotels  signify  ilie  style  of 
bedroom  wanted ;  at  seoond-rate  or 
doubtful  ones,  it  is  olkm  wise  to 
make  a  bargain.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  put 
one's  self  to  the  smallest  incon- 
venience in  order  to  be  ia  time  for 
a  table  d'hote.  Many  persons — 
especially  novices    in    eontinental 


travel — ^believe  greatly  in  tables 
d'hote,  thuddng  them  'quite  the 
thing,'  *  foreign,'  and  so  on,  and  wHl 
ruthlessly  cut  up  a  day's  work  that 
they  may  be  among  the  really  '  first- 
class'  company  at  those  overrated 
feasts  whereat  cheerfulness  is  unr 
known.  Better  the  dinner  of  herbs, 
witii  the  Mcmd  of  one's  bosom  or 
agreeable  chsnce  companions,  where 
pleasant  oonunon  converse  is,  than 
many  courses  eaten  amid  a  medley 
of  strangers,  vulgar  or  uninterest- 
ing, pushing  or  freezingly  reserved, 
silent  or,  worse,  haJf-whispering. 
The  charge  for  bougies  is  the  one 
which  pei^trians  feel  most  inclined 
to  resist 

'Sirs,'  will  a  landlord  cry,  'I 
know  that  though  you  honest 
scholars  have  a  candle  hghted  outp 
side  your  chamber  doors,  peradven- 
ture  yon  blow  it  out  the  moment 
you  are  within,  and  are  in  bed  and 
asleep  long  ere  the  yet  imfilled  wick 
hath  ceased  smouldering;  never- 
theless, an  inn  hath  divers  charges 
which  must  be  borne,  and  these  are 
set  under  the  one  word  bougies.' 

'  Eoundly  put,  good  host ;  stall, 
we  pray  you,  rather  stick  these  same 
changes  more  lustily  into  the  great 
and  prosperous  of  this  world,  and 
notably  into  Paterfiuniiias,  already 
helpless,  thanks  to  wife  and 
daughters:  in  their  presence  he 
ever  bleedeth  welL  But  we  humUe 
brethren  of  the  staff,  already  carry- 
ing soap,  eourteooaly  entreat  you 
not  to  "cany  ooaJs,'^  if  we,  bong 
palmersy  carry  candles  also.' 
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SWEETER  THAN  TETTTH. 

By  THE  Attthos  OF  Testis.' 


A  8 1  stood  hj  the  lalcelet  of  lore,  to  my  ¥iew« 
•^    'Mid  the  moon's  Mxf  glotv  Bhaoe  a  aool-ehAnniiig  scene ; 
The  clonds  vere  all  silTer,  tiie  skies  were  all  blue. 

And  the  shores  were  all  waving  with  woodlands  of  green. 
In  a  boai-fihell  of  pearl  saOed  a  maid  and  a  youth. 
And  the  song  that  she  saag  soukdied  sweeter  than  inith ; 
Bat  the  youth  sat  all  silent ;  and  soon  from  my  s^ht. 
They  sped  through  the  gathezing  shadows  of  njghl 


While  I  watched  them  departing,  the  waves  seemed  to  sigh. 

And  the  fiuniest  oChalos  eaoizcled  the  moon; 
And  though  love-light  the  gale,  ever  fngning  to  die. 

There  were  signs  of  a  chaage  ooming  sudden  and  soon. 
Bat  the  skies  were  still  beaming^  the  stars  were  still  bright. 
And  the  lovers  still  steering  their  eooise  of  delight ; 
When  the  sound  of  the  song  oa  mine  ear  died  avayj 
And  the  seal  of  sweet  sileiioe  concluded  the  di^. 

IZL 

When  the  sun  to  its  woes  first  awakened  the  world. 

What  a  scene!  the  tall  forests  lay  piostvate  and  hare. 
While  the  love-&eighted  bark  into  Iragmeats  was  harled. 

And  the  youth  and  the  maiden,  alas  I  th^y  were^— where  ? 
'Gainst  the  tempest  that  raged  they  had  straggled  in  vain. 
And  the  lake  rolling  wroth  as  the  stormHstricken  main ; 
Then  the  voice  that  was  silent  had  shrieked  round  the  shore. 
And  the  song  that  seemed  sweeter  than  trmtii  was  ne  more. 
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HOW  SHE  WAS  DRESSED  FOR  THE  BALL. 

SHE  stood  in  hor  touching  loveliness, 
All  dressed  for  the  coming  ball. 
With  her  pure  white  dress  and  pure  white  faco 
Waiting  for  us  in  the  hall. 

A  diamond  star  on  her  bosom  lay, 

And  starry  gems  were  her  eyes. 
Eyes  knowing  no  shade  of  thought  or  care, 

Winsomely,  sweetly  unwise. 

Eoses  glowed  ardent  red  on  her  dress, 

Glowed  ardent  red  on  her  lips ; 
Roses  fainted  and  drooped  on  her  hair. 

And  died  on  her  finger-tips. 

Gold  clasped  the  marble  curve  of  her  arms, 

It  wound  round  her  throat  so  fair ; 
It  coaxing  drooped  from  her  pearly  ears. 

And  rippUng  gold  was  her  hair. 

I  spoke  to  a  friend  who  gazed  with  me, 

I  uttered  my  rising  fears : 
*  Oh !  woe,  that  Grief  should  ih&t  flovrr-face  fud*', 

And  those  star-eyes  cloud  in  tears.' 

'  Your  words  are  men's  words,'  the  lady  said ; 

*  You  know  not  that  Pain  and  Pride 
Are  stronger  than  Joy,  or  Bloom,  or  Youth, 

Or  Reason,  or  aught  beside.  ' 

'  She  will  look  up,  when  her  peace  is  fled. 

As  peacefully  sweet  as  now ; 
Sobs  in  the  heart  send  smiles  to  the  lips ; 

Oh !  women  alone  know  how. 

'  Pain  shines  like  joy  in  the  weary  eyes, 

More  brilliant  than  joy  perchance ; 
And  it  dyes  the  cheek  and  sharply  spura 

The  tired  feet  in  the  dance.' 

Then  I  cried,  *  My  darling  must  she  bear 

The  wearisome  weight  of  care  ? 
If  my  arms  are  round  her  heart  for  aye. 

Will  sorrow  still  enter  there?' 

She  must  bear  her  heartbreak  all  alone. 

But,  oh  1  for  thy  darling's  sake, 
Check  the  harsh  thought—the  word  w^hich,  though  Ught, 
Yet  may  a  breaking  heart  break. 

'  Piiy  the  sorrow  that  seemeth  joy. 

And  smiles  that  from  pain  are  wrung ; 
Pity  all  maskers,  but,  above  all, 

Piiy,  oh !  pity  the  young ! 

'  They  must  tread  erect  a  thorny  road, 

In  all  the  summer-tide  heat. 
But  silken  robes  will  trail  to  the  ground 

And  hide  the  poor  bleeding  feet. 

'  God's  tired  children  are  everywhere. 

We  dance  with  them  at  the  ball : 
Be  kind  to  the  gay,  and  perchance  thy  balm 

On  some  wayworn  soul  shall  &11.' 
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IT  was  on  a  loyely  June  afternoon 
tiiat  I  first  heard  ihat  a  pio-nic 
loomed  inevitably  before  me.  I 
iras  slowly  sauntering,  cigar  in 
Biouth,  round  from  the  yard  to  the 
house,  feeling  considerably  exhausted 
4ifter  a  long  drive,  aud  enjoying  that 
nrest  of  events  in  Ireland,  a  day 
without  rain,  when  my  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  finding  myself  bois- 
terously wayliud  by  my  third  daugh- 
ter (aged  nine),  who  informed  me, 
<]uite  out  of  breath, '  that  we  were 
^  to  go  to  such  a  grand  pio-nic  at 
Eaveushurst  on  the  2  5th.'  This  one 
leading  fact  at  least  I  gathered  with 
considerable  trouble  from  a  long 
rhapsody,  joy  having  made  the 
young  lady  curiously  incohereni 

What  a  terrible  fitte  it  is  to  be  a 

yaterfamilias!     Few  are  the  roses, 

1>ut  many  the  thorns  that  adorn 

that  unenviable  situation.     Beflec- 

tioDs  similar  to  the  above,  perhaps 

trite,  yet  nevertheless  but  too  true, 

inssed  through  my  mind  when,  on 

teaching  the  house,  I  found  that 

our  neighbour  Mrs.  Groves   (who 

had  long   been  threatening   some 

out-of-door  festive  gathering  on  a 

Wge  scale)  had  called  on  my  wife 

in  the  afternoon,  and  developed  her 

plans  on  Ihe  subject    Bavenshurst, 

a  large  show  place,  its  o¥nier  an 

absentee,  was  fixed  on  as  the  sphere 

of  operations,  as  it  possessed  great 

natcaal  beauties,  which  many  people, 

not  having  before  seen,  might  wish 

to  explore. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  say  all 
TDj  olive-branches  were  in  ecstades 
^  the  prospect  of  the  pic-nic,  which 
If  on  my  part,  looked  forward  to 
vith  unmingled  feelings  of  dismay ; 
for  I  have  come  to  that  age   at 

Toiu  rr. — ^Ko.  II. 


which  (with  every  well-regulated 
mind)  I  like  to  have  my  comforts 
about  me  when  feeding.  To  eat  off 
the  ground  after  the  manner  of 
beasts,  when  it  is  possible  to  assert 
the  proud  privilege  of  civilized  man 
and  use  a  table,  seems  to  me  a 
strange,  unaccountable,  and  most 
reprehensible  caprice — only  wortliy 
of  savages  before  the  days  of  made 
dishes  and  knives  and  forks.  But 
who  can  account  for,  much  less 
control,  the  vagaries  that  we  meet 
aroimd  us  ?  Truly  they  must  ever 
remain  an  unsoluble  enigma;  but 
while  they  exist — like  all  enigmas — 
they  bore  one  immensely. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression: 
we  must  return  to  'our  muttons,* 
the  pio-nic.  It  was  to  be  on  a  very 
large  scale.  All  the  county  mag- 
nates within  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  it, 
and  everyone  was  to  invito  a  friend, 
or  friends,  and  bring  contributions 
of  plate,  delf,  wine,  and  eatables. 
Of  course  it  was  to  be  wotmd  up  by 
a  dance,  either  'Au  Clair  de  la 
Lune,'  or  in  the  deserted  house  at 
Bavenshurst,  as  best  liked,  that 
being  the  legitimate  ending  of  all 
pic-nics.  Such  was  the  programme, 
and  we  had  ten  clear  days  before  us 
in  which  to  contemplate  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  to  collect 
friends  to  join  us  for  it  from  eveiy 
point  of  the  compass,  Mrs.  Groves 
openly  announcing  that  the  more 
numerous  our  party  the  more  wel- 
come we  would  be. 

The  state  of  our  house  for  those 
ten  days  was  indeed  terrible  to  con* 
template.  The  Demon  of  Disorder 
revelled  unopposed — one  great  pan- 
demonium of  confusion   stretched 
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itself  from  kitclien  to  p^arrei  T^mis- 
Baries  from  Mrs.  Groves  liauntcd 
the  psissa^es;  all  outdoor  work  was 
at  a  standstill,  every  la])onrer  in  my 
employment  beiue:  kidnapptxl  and 
Burreptitioiisly  desj^atc-lied  with  noti'S 
in  every  possible  direction.  I  lo')k 
into  one  room,  only  to  find  it  occu- 
pied by  my  eldest  son  and  daughter 
whirling  about  like  dancing  der- 
vishes, and  who  become  very  savftire 
at  being  sm*prised  at  their  private 
rehearsal  of  a  new  mazurka.  1  look 
into  another,  and  find  a  dressmaker 
closeted  with  my  younger  daughters 
and  the  governess,  and  the  tables 
strewed  with  materials  for  somo 
most  elaborate  toilette  that  is  to 
dazzle  us  all  when  complete.  In  a 
third  room  I  interrupt  a  council 
being  held  by  my  wife,  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  cook,  to  arrange  an 
elaborate  menu.  Desperate,  I  rush 
to  my  own  pecuhar  sanctum,  only, 
worst  of  all,  there  to  stumble  over 
my  schoolboy  sons,  who,  with  the 
rare  audacity  of  their  age,  had  actu- 
ally taken  up  the  carpet  and  piled 
the  furniture  to  one  side  }x)tter  to 
enjoy  a  game  of  marbles !  Of  course 
I  drive  them  out,  but  the  shock  to  my 
feelings  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

As  the  day  draws  near,  it  is  re- 
peatedly hinted  by  my  wife  in  the 
abstract  that  late  dinners  are  '  dread- 
fully inconvenient ;  they  take  up  so 
much  of  the  servants'  time.'  Find- 
ing me,  however,  singularly  obtuse 
in  applying  any  such  vague  gene- 
ralities to  this  special  case,  she  finally 
came  to  particulars  by  enimciating 
one  day  the  sentiment  of  '  How  nice 
it  would  be  for  us  all  to  dine  early 
with  the  children.' 

'  Far  from  nice,  my  dear,  as  far  as 
1  am  concerned,'  I  hastened  to 
observe ;  *  for  such  a  measure  would 
— first,  establish  a  most  dangerous 
precedent ;  and,  secondly,  cause  en- 
tire derangement  both  of  my  di- 
gestive organs  and  temper — the 
latter  already  severely  tried  by  this 
period  of  anarchy.' 

'  Surely,  just  tor  a  few  days,  that 
sort  of  thing  does  not  signify/  sug- 
gested my  wife. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  I  replied, 
quoting  the  words  of  a  great  au- 
thority, *  it  is  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  infliction  which  renders  it 


unlKiarable.  If  it  were  to  be  for 
ever  —  hideous  and  tremendous 
tliouglit !— one  might  perhaps  in 
the  end  get  used  to  it ;  or  gracious 
Death,  as  is  more  probable,  would 
sooner  or  later  relieve  mo  £i*om  my 
sufferings.' 

I  therefore  stood  firm  in  sup- 
port of  a  great  principle;  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  observe 
that  late  dinners  continued  in  force 
till  the  eventful  day  of  the  pio-nic, 
a  great  triumph,  which  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recording.  The  25th 
June  dawned  upon  us  in  unusual 
splendour.  The  previous  fine  days 
had  to  some  degree  dissipated  my 
ffears  of  getting  lumbago  from  sit- 
ting on  damp  grass — by  no  Tneans 
an  unusual  sequel  to  out-of-door 
fetes  in  our  lachrymose  climate ; 
but  still,  even  when  the  weather  is 
all  that  can  be  wished,  I  confess,  for 
my  part,  that  the  equanimity  neces- 
sary to  insure  digestion  is  quite 
overthrown  by  the  vision  of  a  great 
cdeopteron.  in  his  '  best  suit  of  black ' 
on  the  tablecloth.  I  cannot  con- 
sider cura^oa  jolly  improved  by  tlio 
unauthorized  addenda  of  imcooked 
flies;  nor  would  I  give  a  fartliing 
for  the  most  exquisite  pat^  de  foif 
gras  that  had  served  as  a  lounge  for 
spiders.  But  the  rage  for  out-of- 
door  entertainments  proves  that  I 
am  before  my  age,  and  that  my 
sentiments  are  not  reciprocated  by 
mankind  at  large. 

From  daydawn  on  the  25th  all 
doubts  as  to  the  weather  were  dis- 
sipated  by  the  '  Jubilate '  supg  by  a 
chorus  of  children  on  the  stairs  just 
outside  my  bedroom  door.  Clap)- 
pings  of  doors,  charges  down  the 
stairs  after  the  manner  of  cavalry, 
and  shouts  of  joy  in  every  diflferent 
major  key  occupied  the  time,  I 
hope,  to  them  pleasantly,  till  break- 
fast,  certainly  not  so  to  me,  sleep 
being  out  of  the  question.  Feeling 
much  as  I  should  imagine  a  lioness 
must  when  rifled  of  her  young,  at 
having  the  sweetest  hours  of  repose 
forcibly  snatched  from  me,  I  wejit 
down  to  breakfast,  still  in  wonder- 
fully good  humour  considering  the 
circumstances,  but  very  nearly  lont 
my  equilibrium  when  requested  *  to 
help  to  pack  up  provisions,  and  not 
mind  breakfast. 
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That  snggOBtion,  I  need  hardly 
ny,  I  aid  not  act  on,  in  spite  of  the 
observations  of  one  of  my  dangh- 
ters,  a  pert  minx,  vho,  presnming 
on  tile  &ct  that  she  is  suppoeed  to 
be  my  fityonzite,  made  her  own 
reflections  on  my  condnot,  and 
dropped  something  to  the  effect  (in 
the  inconvenient  Tvay  that  childi«n 
do)  that '  Papa  had  told  her  yesteiv 
day  that  we  were  always  to  hare 
"Duty  first  and  pleasure  after- 
wards." '  My  duty  nere  was  plain 
enough,  namely,  to  give  Miss  Pert 
a  qcdetas,  which,  having  most  effec- 
toally  done,  I  sat  down  to  tahie  a 
little  raffled;  hut  a  thorooghly  sac- 
ceasfhl  wilr<mrvent  restored  my  equa- 
nimity, and  I  felt  again  as  it  is  my 
nature  to  he— full  of  amiahility  to 
niankind  in  general,  and  to  my  own 
funily  in  particular. 

Bavenshurst  heing  ftdly  ten  miles 
distant,  it  was  arranged  we  were 
to  start  at  ti  km,,  and  when  that 
hour  arriTed  we  mustered  pretty 
numerously,  as  eight  of  my  children 
were  to  accompany  us,  and  our 
party  also  included  two  college 
ftioids  of  my  eldest  son's,  my  old 
friend  Archdeacon  Leigh,  and  his 
daughter.  How  to  pack  in  and  on 
the  vehicles  tiiat  were  to  oout^  us 
to  Bavenshurst  was  now  the  diffi- 
culty, they  not  heing  made  of  elastic 
mateikls  nor  we  of  compreasihle. 
To  nu^e  two  carriages,  one  intended 
by  the  builder  to  hold  four  persons, 
the  other  eight,  suddenly  sixetch  to 
acoonunodate  fifteen  individuals,  was 
a  problem  which  taxed  our  inge- 
nuity considembly;  but  we  solved 
it  The  solution  became  an  accom- 
pUfihed  fact,  though  necessarily  a 
work  of  time;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  we  covered  ourselves  with 
glory  thereby. 

I  had  sent  in  time  to  secure  post- 
horses  for  the  large  carriage  ftom  a 
ndg^houring  town,  but  on  seeing 
the  feeble  way  in  which  the  ani- 
mated bundles  of  bones,  by  courtesy 
called  posters  (only  kept  i^parently 
together  by  the  hiumefiBi  which 
hraoed  them  up  in  some  miraculous 
way),  dragged  the  harouche  to  the 
door,  I  could  not  avoid  a  gloomy 
misgiving  that  the  horses  would 
drop  to  pieces  from  pure  inanition 
hefore  reaching  Bavenshurst,  leaving 


the  postboy  to  moum  over  their 
fragments.  No  such  fears,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  cross  his  breast,  for 
he  sat  his  Rosinanto  with  as  jaunty 
an  air  as  if  it  were  a  three  hundred 
guinea  hunter,  and  seemed  amazed 
when  I  aaked  if  he  thought '  those 
wretched  animals  would  ever  drag 
us  to  BaYenshurst?* 

'  To  Bavenshurst,  is  it,  yer  ho- 
nour? 'Deed  will  they.  Bedad  it^s 
th^  that  can  go  whin  they're  warm  I 
Maybe  if  s  in  Dublin  yer  honour  '11 
find  yourself  afore  they  stop.' 

This  was  hardly  consolatory,  for 
it  suggested  the  idea  that*  they 
would  bolt  with  us  nden»  volen*  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
which  we  wanted  to  go.  It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  dimax  if,  like  the 
notorious  horse  in  the  story-book, 
'  they  could  only  go  on  the  Dublin 
road,  but  then  went  like  blazes.' 
We  could  only  console  ourselves  by 
the  hope  that  their  will  might  sur- 

C  their  powers,  which  seemed  at 
;  probable. 
The  phaeton  now  took  the  lead, 
as  it  was  supposed  that '  a  carnage 
in  front'  would  act  beneficially  on 
our  horses ;  and  in  time  a  start  was 
accomplished,  after   the   following 
&shion :  First  of  all,  each  wheel  was. 
seized  by  some  half-dozen  men,  who- 
were  each  to  pull  in  concert,  and 
thus  set  the  machine  in  motion — 
thai  apparently  being  quite  beyond 
the  horses'  power,  which  struck  me 
as  ominous  of  evil.    However,  once 
shoved  off,  all  was  to  go  on  pros- 
perously.    Unfortunately   for  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  the  men 
did  not  pull  in  concert;  so  every- 
thing went  wrong.    It  was  a  long- 
time before  we  apparently  realized 
the  horses'  idea   of  what  a  start 
should  be ;  but  finally,  after  many^ 
Mures,  a  sudden  scramble,  a  floun* 
dering,  and  shoute  of  triumph  from 
the  bystanders  proclaimed  the  feu^ 
that  we  were  off.     Loud  exhorta- 
tions of '  Keep  'em  going,  Pat— -keep 
'em  going!'  were  responded  to  by 
our  Jehu  by,  '  Sorrow  a  stop  in  'em 
once  they're  off,  barrin'  the  harness 
breaks !'  a  contingency  quite  on  the 
cards,  or,  rather,  certain  to  happen, 
the  elaborate  arrangement  of  leather, 
twine,  and  rope  being  evidently  more 
curious  than  stable. 

H  2 
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I  need  hardly  attempt  to  describe 
the  scenery  between  our  place  antl 
Ravenshurst,  as  it  is  dreary  in  tlie 
extreme.  The  vrretched  husbandry 
stiimpft  tlio  Smaii  tic  ids  with  a  ciia- 
racter  quite  their  own;  and  the  jn-o- 
digies  Ingenuity  (who  reigns  with 
undisputal  sway)  has  accomplished 
in  the  ridges  and  furrows  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Their  sin- 
gularly complex  arrangements  are 
suggestive  of  nothing  but  rams' 
horns,  each  wildly  pursuing  its  own 
zig-zag  course,  in  most  curiously 
independent  fashion.  Pasture  fields, 
so  calted,  though  minus  the  grass, 
v/ere  numerous,  through  which  a 
few  poverty-stricken  cows  were  to 
l>e  Been  disconsolately  wandering, 
with  an  air  of  placid  resignation 
([uite  touching  to  see.  But  the 
costume  of  the  peasants  was  what 
particularly  tickled  the  fancy  of  our 
English  friends.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  that  the  Irislunan  alone,  of 
all  nations,  works  out  in  the  fields 
in  a  ball-dress  and  court  costume ; 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  we 
had  ample  proof  during  our  dJive. 
Grandeur  in  decay  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  labourer's  toilet.  A 
black  or  blue  tail-coat,  of  superfine 
cloth — ^apparently  a  family  relic,  as 
it  has  never  any  pretension  to  fit 
tlie  wearer  (indeed,  the  tails  some- 
times reach  the  ankles) — ^but  alas! 
out  at  elbows,  clothes  the  upper 
half  of  the  figure.  Black  cloth 
'  pants,'  rather  dilapidated,  it  is  true, 
but  still  with  remains  of  former 
chaste  magnificence,  or  shorts  and 
stockings,  are  de  rigueur  for  the  legs. 
But  the  crowning  glory  is  the  hat, 
which,  sternly  uncompromising  in 
its  adherence  to  the  chimney-pot 
shape,  still  allows  the  Irish  idiosyn- 
>cracy  tQ  crop  out  in  the  probable 
absence  of  a  crown,  which,  if  present, 
is  generally  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  hat  by  ropy  twine.  The  cos- 
tume, as  a  whole,  most  people 
might  imagine  to  be  inconvenient, 
l)ut  facts  apparently  prove  the  re- 
verse. The  effect  is  undoubtedly 
peculiar  to  strangers ;  for  the  rakish, 
degagS  mixture  of  negligence  and 
fa^on,  when  combined,  forms  a 
unique  whole,  quite  indescribable  by 
pen  and  ink. 
As  we  came  to  within  about  four 


miles  from  Ravenshurst,  our  pro- 
gress, flickering  at  all  times,  became 
feel  )ler  and  feebler.  Entreaty  and  co- 
ercion seemed  equally  ineffectual  on 
our  vvTu Wiled  cattle,  which  at  last 
stopped,  apparently  for  good,  utterly 
prostrated,  at  the  foot  of  a  lull.   We 
all  agreed  to  get  out  of  the  carriage ; 
and  now  ensued  a  series  of  strategic 
wiles,  on  the  i)art  of  our  postihon, 
wonderful  to  see.    His  grand  object 
seemed  to  be  to  endeavour  to  delude 
the  horse  he  had  been  riding  (which, 
it  appeared,  was  the  delinquent)  into 
the  idea  that  he  was  now  goin^ 
home.     With  this  view  ho  unhar- 
nessed both  horses,  and  with  somo 
difliculty  turned  the  carriage  on  to  a 
bye-road,  striking  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  one  we  were  on,  but  whicli 
rejoined  it  some  two  miles  further 
on.     This   arrangement  being   all 
completed,  the  horses  were  again 
put  to,  and  great  results  expected. 
But  alas !  alas !   even  the  best-con- 
ceived human  devices  are  liable  to 
fail,     "Whatever   hopes    our  Jehu 
may  have  cherished  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  liis  stratagem  proved  mise- 
rably delusive,  for,  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  the  unfortunate 
brute  refused,  point  blank,  to  stir. 

'  Musha,  thin  1'  said  Pat,  des- 
perately, driven  to  the  end  of  his 
resources,  apostrophizing  the  refrac- 
tory animal  in  tones  vibrating  be- 
tween anger  and  admiration, '  Musha, 
thin,  ye  thief  of  the  world!  But 
ye're  wary !  Divil  a  one  could  get  a 
rise  out  of  ye!' 

But,  however  comforting  it  might 
be  to  Pat  to  discover  that  the  horse 
was  possessed  of  a  supernatural 
stock  of '  cuteness,'  it  entirely  failed 
to  console  us  for  being  stranded  on 
the  roadside,  four  uules  &om  our 
destination,  which  we  were  not  the 
least  Ukely  to  reach  except  on  foot 
To  tramp,  hot,  dusty,  and  flushed, 
into  the  presence  of  all  the  rank  and 
fuhion  at  Bavenshurst  was  a  ter- 
rible climax  to  contemplate ;  besides 
which  a  long  walk  of  four  Irish 
miles,  in  a  glowing  sun,  would  in- 
evitably knock  up  the  younger 
children.  We  were  debating  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  when  a  friendly 
countryman  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  there  was  another  horse 
within  reach.     It  bad  been    seen 
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going  into  a  forge  not  fiur  off  some 
time  before,  and  perhaps  it  was  still 
there.  Great  excitement  at  onoe 
prevailed,  and  a  deputation  was 
despatched  in  search  of  it,  and  soon 
returned  escorting  an  enormous 
quadruped  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  combination  of  diseases  on 
its  legs  that  exer  horse  was  doomed 
to  bear. 

The  nearer  and  nearer  he  shambled 
up,  the  fainter  and  &inter  grew  the 
prospect  of  his  dragging  us  to 
lUv^ishurst,  until  on  a  close  inspec- 
tion my  hopes  sunk  to  zero.  How- 
CTer,  he  was  hitched  on  as  unicorn, 
and  our  driver,  who  took  a  de- 
cidedly cheeiy  view  of  affairs,  pro- 
mised great  results. 

'  Billy,'  however,  as  they  called 
him,  proved  unequal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  io  the  Herculean  feat  of 
dragging  two  refractory  horses  on 
against  their  will ;  so  that  plan  had 
to  be  relinquished.  With  ever-rrady 
resource,  however,  the  postiUon 
LOW  proposed  to  attach  the  redoubt- 
able Billy  to  the  carriage  in  the 
place  of  the  horse  he  had  ridden, 
•  the  bay  mare  bein'  willin'  to  go 
and  welcome,  if  that  thunderin' 
villain,'  shaking  his  whip  at  tiie 
saddle  horse,  *  would  only  let  her.' 
The  bay  more,  however,  on  trial 
quite  belied  her  character,  for  she 
greeted  the  approach  of  the  stronger 
with  a  series  of  kicks  and  screams, 
anything  but  welcome  to  the  har- 
nessers,  though  they  seemed  to 
afford  much  gratification  to  her 
owner,  who  gloried  in  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  finding  '  that  she  had  a 
kick  left  in  her,  when  he  thought  she 
was  done.'  This  plan  also  proving 
a  &ilure,  it  was  finally  determined 
that  the  archdeacon  and  my  second 
Eon  should  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Ravenshurst,  and  send  our 
own  horses  back  from  thence  to 
fetch  the  carriage  and  the  rest  of  the 
pariy. 

Innumerable  offers  of  'guides' 
now  poured  in  from  all  directions. 

'  I'll  show  yer  honour  a  pad,  jist 
forenenst  yees,  that'll  take  yees  out 
convanient  to  the  big  house,'  volun- 
teered a  ragged  urcMn  of  unknown 
sex. 

*  Whisht,  thin,  Marget,  ye're  very 
forward  entirely,  disturbin'  the  gen- 


tlemen,' interposed  a  tall  lad,  in  the 
usual  blue  dress-coat  and  gorgeous 
gilt  buttons,  but  who,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  its  splendour,  wore  a  straw 
rope  twined  round  his  legs  as '  con- 
tinuations '  — '  I'm  the  boy,  yer 
'  riverence,'  he  continued,  making  an 
elaborate  bow  and  curtsey  all  in  one 
to  the  archdeacon,  '  that  sarves  the 
clargy  always;  sure  I'm  Father 
Phil's  gossoon.'  * 

'  He's  but  a  donny  crathur,  yer 
riverence— never  heed  him,'  con- 
temptuously broke  in  an  elderly 
female,  in  a  blue  cloth  cloak.  '  Bo 
off,  all  of  yees!'  she  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  authority ; '  sure  the  quality's 
considerin'  what  they'll  do.  A  poor 
widowed  crathur,  yer  ladyship,'  she 
continued  in  an  undertone,  turning 
to  my  wife, '  strivin'  and  strooglin' 
all  she  can  to  keep  the  little  fiunily. 
Musha,  thin !  but  that^s  the  darlin' 
child !' 

This  sudden  diversion  was  a  dex- 
terous appeal  (and  not  in  vain)  to 
maternal  pride,  as  her  last  hope  for 
obtaining  a  donation,  armed  with 
which  sIm  soon  after  retired  from  the 
scene,  having  first  offered  us  a  large 
stock  of  blessings  not  in  her  power 
to  bestow.  The  archdeacon  and  my 
son  now  set  off  together  to  Bavens- 
hurst— the  former,  however,  alto- 
gether declining  to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  'Father  Phil's  gos- 
soon,' determined  to  keep  to  the 
public  road,  on  the  principle  that 
the  longest  way  round  is  generally 
the  shortest  way  in  the  end.  We 
remained  to  guard  our  possessions ; 
the  horses  were  again  imhamessed, 
and  allowed  to  graze  on  the  road- 
side at  their  own  sweet  wills ;  the 
postilion  had  recourse  to  his  pipe, 
and  so  ended  scene  the  first. 

Two  hours  passed  by,  in  which 
time  we  had  reckoned  our  messen- 
gers nught  have  about  made  Bavens- 
hurst,  when  I  was  awakened  from 
my  siesta  in  the  carriage  by  the 
tramp  of  coming  horses,  which,  to 
our  agreeable  surprise,  we  recog- 
nized as  our  own.  It  appeared  that 
about  an  hour  after  leaving  us,  the 
archdeacon  and  my  son  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  carriage  of  one  of 
our  neighbours,  who,  having  a 
couple  of  vacant  seats  in  it,  took 
*  Awjlkkf  lad  or  factotum. 
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them  up;  "which  at'i^ouiitid  for  onr 
speedy  relief— a  furtiiuato  circuin- 
staiice,  as  1  found  that  the  cliihiroii, 
having  In^come  clamorous  for  food, 
had  been  detoot(Mi  by  the  jj^overiKss 
in  an  insidious  attack  ou  one  of  tlio 
provision  haniperR,  and  hatl  had  to  • 
be  bribed  bv  l)iHcmtvS,  cautiously 
doled  out  at  intervals,  to  keep  their 
appetites  in  check.  This  stato  of 
thmgs  was  now  fortunately  at  an 
end,  and  we  reached  liavenshurst 
soon  after  three  o'clock,  to  find  j^re- 
parations  for  dinner  nearly  com- 
plete. 

The  sc^ne,  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
house,  waa  a  very  gay  one;  pic- 
turesque groups  were  scattered  on 
all  sides.  The  house  itself  has  no 
beauty  to  boast  of.  A  sciuare,  de- 
tached, red-brick  edifice,  with  stone 
copings,  it  flaunted  glaringly  in  the 
Bun,  and  looked  thoroughly  imcom- 
fortable,  as,  surrounded  by  ita  area, 
it  presented  no  mode  of  in-  or  egress 
but  by  the  hall-door.  Its  situation, 
however,  is  excellent,  for,  from  its 
position  on  a  hill,  it  stands  in  proud 
contemplation  of  the  splendid  de- 
mesne below  and  around  it,  adorned 
by  fine  old  timber,  above  which,  on 
the  left,  could  be  seen  the  spire  of 
the  church  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  On  the  right  the  ground 
slopes  suddenly  down  to  the  lakes, 
of  which  only  glimpses  can  be  seen 
through  the  branches  of  the  inter- 
vening trees.  Opposite  the  hall- 
door  the  ground  rises  in  a  steep 
slope,  and  the  view  from  the  top 
of  this  knoll  is  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  through  many  neighbouring 
counties. 

Immediately  on  our  artival,  our 
hampers  were  seized  by  Mrs.  Groves' 
army  of  retainers,  and  she  herself 
met  us  on  the  steps,  condoled  with 
us  on  our  misfortunes,  and  finally 
brought  us  into  the  hall,  the  chairs 
and  benches  in  which  did  much 
credit  to  her  foresight  The  doors 
of  all  the  rooms  being  stretched  in- 
vitingly open,  we  soon  made  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  through  them  in 
search  of  some  paintings  of  which 
we  had  often  heard,  and  which, 
being  on  panels,  had  escaped  the 
dispersion  that  had  been  the  fate 
of  their  companions.  The  paintings 
were  three  in  nomber^  all  in  the 


Rime  room.  One,  by  an  old  master, 
representing  Dido  after  the  desertion 
of  Kneas,  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
end  wall ;  the  other  two,  oppOisito 
the  windows,  were  full-length  i)or- 
traits  of  the  last  Lord  and  Lady 
Kfivenshurst,  on  wliose  death,  with- 
out issue,  the  title  became  extinct. 

The    pictures  are  ail  good,  and 
ten'ibly  out  of  place.      The  arch- 
deacon, who  is  an  authority  on  tbo 
subject  of   paintings,    was    in  the 
middle  of  a  long  discussion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  '  Dido,'  when  wo 
were  summoned  to  dinner,  which 
we  found  laid  out  on  a  series  of 
tablecloths  under  the  trees  to  the 
left  of  the  house.    The  incongruity 
of  a  meal  prepared  alter  the  manner 
of   the  nineteenth  century,  to   bo 
eaten  reclining  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  was  very  striking,  but 
it  had  at  least  the  one  merit  of  fur- 
nishing  a   picturesque    coup  d'aiL 
It  was  pretty  to  see  the  sun's  rays 
chasing  each  other  through  the  in- 
terstices of   the   arching  branches 
which  form  a  Gothic  roof  overhead, 
and  peeping  curiously  at  intervals 
through  the  interlaced  fretwork  to 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  spectacle  be- 
neath ;   but  still  prettier  to  a  prac- 
tical man  was  the  tempting  array  of 
eatables  spread  out  before  him.    If 
they  had  only  been  on  a  table  I  but 
there  was  no  use  in  giving  way  to 
vain  regrets,  so  with  a  sigh  I  seateil 
myself  a  la  Turque,  on  a  very  gor- 
geous railway  rug,  and  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  affairs.    Hardly 
had  we  seated  ourselves,  however, 
before  we  discovered  that  a  host  of 
marauders,  in  the  shape  of  gnats,  had 
taken   forcible   possession    of    our 
dining-hall,  and  were  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  peculiar  ferocity  with 
all  who  came  within   their  reach. 
They  made  such  a  furious  onslaught 
on  us,  that,  considering    prudence 
the  better  part  of  valour,  we  beat  a 
retreat,  the^archdeacon,  to  cover  our 
flight,  taking  the  high  ground,  that 
'  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  con- 
science to  allow  the  midges  to  de- 
prive the  worms  of  their  due/    We 
constituted  the  hall  our  dining-room, 
an  impromptu   cellar   was  formed 
under  a  chair,  and  a  chain  of  satel- 
lites kept  us  supphed  with  neces- 
saries  in    the  shape   of   eatables. 
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DariDg  onr  lepttst,  which  was  iiii- 
fortimately  of  an  intemiittent  cba- 
nder,  we  adjouroed  to  the  win- 
dows of  an  adjoining  room  to  watch 
the  battle  stiU  waging  with  groat 
foiy  between  the  midges  and  onr 
fnends  for  the  possession  of  the 
viands.  One  elderly  gentleman  was 
particakriy  noticeable  £ar  his  nn« 
tiling  zeal,  «nd  appeared  to  be  a 
most  nndaonted  belligeront  His 
head  he  had  enveloped  on  scientific 
piiDciples  with  a  yellow  bandanna 
handkerehief,  the  stonning  of 
which  redonbt  most  have  presented 
enormonB  difficulties.  His  right 
hand  Tigviroiisly  and  nnceaamgly 
wielded  a  fanmch  of  horse-chestnut, 
with  which  flapper  he  laid  about 
him  light  and  Irat,  and  must  have 
slaughtered  thousands  of  his  aggres- 
son.  As  has  left  hand  was  his  only 
dependence  for  obtaining  food,  hu 
mod  must  have  been  swidlowed 
under  difficulties,  but  his  sleight  of 
hand  seemed  prodigious: 

As  to  the  imfortnnate  bandsmim 
(we  had  two  militaiy,  or  rather 
militia  bands  in  attendance),  they 
must  hare  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it, 
enduing  all  the  pangs  of  being 
de?oured  alive,  neceaaarily  passive 
in  their  torturMS*  hands,  while  pour- 
ing forth  their  floods  of  harmony. 

After  dinner,  my  eldest  daughter 
insiBted  that  1  was  to  take  our  Mends 
the  Leighs  to  the  top  of  the  eminence 
opposite  the  house,  and  show  them 
all  the '  lions'  to  be  seen  from  thence. 
In  vain  I  pleaded,  first,  that  I  really 
eoold  nai  dimb  hiUs  after  dinner ; 
next,  that  my  knowledge  of  localities 
WM  muddled  in  the  extreme;  the 
yoong  lady  was  rosolute,  and  I  had^ 
as  usual,  at  last  to  acquiesce;  for 
what  is  a  paterfinmlias  but  a  slave 
to  the  caprices  of  those  most  pitiless 
of  tyrants — ^his  own  children  ?  How 
evefy  day  one  moro  and  more  regrets 
the  thoroughly  fidae  step  of  having 
broogfat  them  into  the  world ! 

Up  the  hill  we  theroforo  toiled.  I 
tried  to  consde  myself  by  the  con- 
scioosness  that  at  teastl  was  getting 
up  m  the  world,  which,  with  a  huge 
wmly,  was  a  comfortaUe  reflection, 
and  in  time  we  reached  the  top.  A 
glorioQs  panarama  certainly  hiy 
stretched  before  us;  whether  it  re- 
\^  the  toil^  however,  was  to  my 


mind  doubtful.  Grace  Leigh  con- 
sidered it  would  have  sufficiently 
rewarded  a  climb  of  any  length ;  but 
then,  as  I  remarked  to  her,  it  makes 
a  vast  difference  in  one's  sensations 
to  be  only  seventeen,  and  accus- 
tomed to  early  dinnera. 

Having  done  the  view,  we  returned 
to  the  house,  and  my  ftiund  6rov«B 
at  once  pounced  on  us  to  complete  a 
boat's  crew,  and  we  wended  our 
way  down  to  the  lake.  Here  we 
found  a  crowd  gathered  round  my 
fourth  son,  who  had,  it  appeared, 
signalized  himself  by  fidling  into 
the  water.  Fortunately,  lus  eldest 
brother,  who  was  by,  did  the  next 
best  thing>-nameiy,  pulled  him  out 
again,  getting  tolerably  wet  and  tn- 
tolerably  cross  in  accomplishing  it. 
As  to  the  little  fellow,  he  perfectly 
carried  out  the  idea  of  a  nver  god. 
Water  dripped  down  his  sleeves  and 
from  his  white  trousers  in  a  regular 

'How  could  you  manage  to  do 
such  a  stupid  tiling,  Ohwl^?'  I 
could  not  help  saying. 

'How  was  I  to  help  it,  papa?' 
answered  my  young  gentleman  in  a 
very  aggrieved  tone ;  '  of  course  the 
ducks  took  the  water  the  moment 
they  got  a  chance.' 

'And  if  you  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  idiosyncracy,'  I 
broke  in,  sternly  reproving  his 
levil7, '  you  were  thoroughly  inex- 
cusable for  giving  them  the  chance ;' 
having  administered  which  rebuke, 
I  made  him  at  once  come  with  me 
to  the  house  to  get  his  clothes  dry. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  his  mother's 
consternation ;  fortunately,  a  fire  in 
the  caretaker's  kitchen  promiaed  in 
time  to  repair  the  mischief;  but  the 
problem  of  what  to  wear  in  the  in- 
terval was  not  so  easily  solved,  it 
not  being  the  way,  at  least  in  my 
family,  to  bring  changes  of  raiment 
on  a  morning  drive.  At  first  we 
thought  of  sending  him  into  retire- 
ment behind  an  open  umbrella  in  a 
light  aiKi  airy  costume,  compounded 
of  his  mother's  lace  shawl  and  our 
combined  pocket-handkerchiefe;  but 
a  happy  inspiration  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  railway  rug,  swathed  in 
which,  like  a  mmnmy,  I  finally  left 
him  in  his  mother's  charge,  and  my- 
self returned  to  the  hike  foraxow. 
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Here  I  stumbled  onyonrg  Mnreden, 
one  of  ray  son's  English  irieii<ls,  an<l 
we  started  together  in  a  l>oat  for  a  pull 
across  to  Darhnghani,  a  demci^ne  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  "which 
is  the  boundary  lietween  Ravens- 
hurst  and  Darlingliaui,  and  common 
property  to  both  places.  Wo  could 
not  help  regretting,  as  we  rowed 
along,  that  tlie  two  demesnes  were 
not  in  the  har.ds  of  one  proprietor, 
as  their  jimction  would  constitute 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Ire- 
land. Darlingham  lies  low,  and  has 
not  the  same  natural  advantages  in 
the  lie  of  the  ground  as  llavenshurst ; 
but  can  boast  of  a  very  ornamental 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which,  sur- 
mounting a  terrace  garden,  faces  the 
lake,  as  if,  like  most  beauties,  it 
loved  to  gaze  on  the  fair  reflection 
of  its  charms  in  the  glassy  mirror 
before  it. 

We  landed  near  the  house,  and 
came  across  a  very  urbane  gardener, 
who  took  us  through  the  terraces, 
and  from  whom  we  gained  many 
new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Frcncli 
pronunciation.  Here  we  wiled  away 
some  time  pleasantly  enough;  and 
afterwards  took  to  the  boat  again, 
bent  on  an  exploring  expedition 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake. 

It  was  fortunate  that  our  zeal  for 
lionizing  led  us  to  this  unfrequented 
part  of  the  lake,  for  other\\iso  the 
pic-nic  might  have  ended  disastrously 
for  one  of  my  unlucky  children.  As 
we  pulled  slowly  along — for  the  sun 
was  still  hot,  in  spite  of  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows— Marsden  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  view  behind  us,  and 
called  my  attention  to  a  boat  fai- 
away  near  some  reeds. 

'  Perhaps  they  intend  those  eccen- 
tric proceedings  with  a  handkerchief 
for  a  signal  of  distress,'  he  continued : 
'  I  think  we  nu'ght  as  well  go  and 
see  what  they  are  doing  in  the  bul- 
rushes.' 

We  accordingly  altered  our  course, 
and  my  amazement  is  not  to  be  told 
at  discovering,  on  a  near  approach, 
in  the  heroine  of  the  handkerchief, 
ray  second  daughter— a  young  lady, 
hardly  halfway  through  her  *  teens,' 
who  had  apparently  constituted  her- 
self chaperon  to  a  little  girl  of  seven 
or  eight,  her  sole  companion  in 
misery.    The  latter  had  apparently 


altogether  collapsed  when  their  bot^ 
stuck  fast  on  a  mud  bank,  for  on 
our  arrival  she  was  in  floods  of  tears, 
and  apparently  doing  her  best  to 
emulate  the  historic  child 

•  Wr.osc  tears  ran  down  so  fast, 
TlR-y  formc-d  a  little  pojid  at  la.>.t.' 

We  arrived  before  the  operation  was 
complete,  but  a  promising  pond  had 
begun.  It  appeared  that  tbey  had 
originally  formed  part  of  a  largeii-h 
party,  the  other  members  of  whicls 
had  landed  to  look  for  ferns  in  % 
morass — of  all  places  in  the  world. 
c<irtainly,  the  least  likely  to  find 
them,  '^fy  daughter  having  slightly 
hurt  her  loot,  remained  in  the  boat, 
little  Annie  Graham  with  her- 
Very  foolishly,  she  allowed  the  child 
to  show  her  prowess  with  the  oars, 
the  result  of  which  was— they  werer 
most  successfully  dropped  over- 
board, and  the  current  quickly 
drifted  the  boat  on  to  a  mudlank, 
where,  hidden  from  the  shore  by  % 
long  stretch  of  reeds,  and  far  cnoii^'h 
to  be  out  of  hearing,  the  young 
ladies  had  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
spending  an  indefinite  period  of 
remorse  and  terror.  Fortunately;, 
our  opportune  arrival  released  Iheia 
from  their  imen viable  position,  where 
they  already  represented  themselves 
as  having  spent  'hours.'  We 
coasted  about  for  some  time  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  rest  of 
the  pai-ty,  but  fiinding  no  signs  of 
them,  we  supposed  they  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  moi-ass,  and  wc 
linally  rowed  back  to  Kavenshurst. 
where  we  foimd  tea  and  coflfeo  (a> 
thoughtful  provision  of  Mrs.  Groves') 
in  active  progress,  and  those  who^ 
did  not  intend  to  stay  for  the  danc- 
ing making  preparations  for  depar- 
ture. Amongst  these  were  my  wife, 
the  archdeacon,  and  my  youngev 
children,  whom,  after  several  failures, 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  packing  into« 
the  phaeton.  Horses  of  not  quite  bo 
decrepit  a  nature  as  our  former 
posters  we  had  fortunately  been 
able  to  procure  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  so  that  \he  chances  were  in 
favour  of  the  first  detachment  of 
our  party  reaching  home  safely.  I 
WIU3  myself  doomed  to  remain  at 
Eavenshnrst  in  order  to  spread  an 
cpgis  of  protection  over  the  rest  ok 
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oar  parly,  which  was  to  follow  in  a 
few  nonrs. 

Those  few  honrs,  whatcTer  they 
may  hare  proved  to  my  fLock,  were 
not  the  pleasanteat  to  me.  Standing, 
I  know,  by  bitter  experience,  to  be 
infinitely  fiktigning ;  and  my  dancing 
days  are,  alas !  among  the  things  of 
the  past;  bat  the  many  silent  mar- 
tyrdoms endured  by  a  paterfiunilias, 
who  can  tell  ?  None  bnt  tiie  patient 
Bofferer  himself,  and  those  imo  are 
included  in  the  same  terrible  cate- 
gory of  victims. 

As  dusk  was  fading  into  darkness, 
I  saw  a  party  of  persons  slowly 
approaching  the  house.  Painfully 
they  toiled  along,  travel-stuned  and 
weary.  These  were  those  whom  we 
supposed  peacefully  sleeping  in  the 
morass,  and  still,  perhaps,  in  their 
dreams  seeking  those  valued  ferns 
that  ever.  Will  o'  the  wisp  like,  re- 
eeded  further  from  their  grasp. 
Their  adventures  by  flood  and  field 
were  too  numerous  to  be  recorded 
here:  missing  the  boat,  they  had 
necessarily  he&a.  doomed  to  a  steeple- 
chase walk  across  country — through 
swamps,  woods,  and  bogs.  That 
th^  had  at  last  reached  a  haven  of 
refuge  seemed  to  them  the  only 
drop  of  consolation  in  the  bitter  cup 
of  their  sufferings,  though  it  was 
unanimously  decreed  l^  tiie  rest  of 
the  company  that  tiiey  had  not  done 
at  all  the  right  thing  in  coming  to 
life  again:  they  had  been  comfortably 
settled  for  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bog  — their  requiem  sung,  their 
tends  condoled  with,  and  now  they 
had  deranged  the  whole  programme 
hy  turning  resurrectionisiBupon  our 


hands!  It  was  really  too  inconside- 
rate. They,  on  their  side,  considered 
the  abstraction  of  the  boat  unpar- 
donable and  unfiseling  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  poured  out  vial  after 
vial  of  wrath  on  my  unfortunate 
daughter,  without  in  the  least  com- 
passionating her  sufferings  in  mind 
when  stranded  on  the  mudbank. 
Their  expedition  could  hardly  in 
any  way  be  termed  a  success,  for  the 
ferns  obtained  at  such  cost  turned 
out /to  be  maa  and  fcftnina  growing 
in  profusion  a  hundred  yards  &om 
the  house,  and  nearly  as  common  as 
grass,  at  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
my  daughter  rejoiced.  Truly,  human 
nature  is  but  selfish  after  all. 

At  about  ten,  supper  Appeared, 
artistically  formed  from  the  debris 
of  dinner,  which  rose,  phoenix-like, 
from  ite  ashes.  Endowed  with  fresh 
vigour  by  supper,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  access  of  energy  to  have  the 
carriage  brought  to  the  door,  and 
carried  off  my  reluctant  crew  amidst 
a  wail  of  regrete  at  our  leaving  and 
aspirations  for  our  safe  progress 
homeward.  We  did  reach  home  in 
safety — an  event  I  congratulated 
myself  strongly  on  next  day,  when, 
condoling  with  our  coaclunan  on 
his  being  headachey,  prostrated,  and 
generally '  seedy,'  he  informed  me,  in 
a  moment  of  confidence,  that  'the 
champagne  at  Bavenshurst  had  dis- 
agreed with  him ;  it  was  very  infe- 
rior, not  at  all  what  he  was  used  to.' 
The  heathen  had  be^i  actually,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  sacrificing 
to  the  pagan  god,  Bacchus!  Of 
course  I  could  have  no  further  aym- 
pathy  with  his  ailmente. 

0. 
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THEEE  are  cortain  qncstions  of 
social  interest  coiirorniiig  wliich 
the  world's  o]>inion  will  l)0  tor  ever 
diviilod.  Whether  the  miser  or  the 
prodigal  is  most  to  he  re])rehende<l ; 
whether  port  or  clarot  is  tho 
healthier  beverage ;  whether  wo 
ought  to  marry  on  300/.  a  year  or 
wait  until  wo  have  doubled  that 
modest  income ;  whether  tobacco  is 
a  harmless  sedative  or  a  dangerous 
narcotic ;  whether  ftlonsieur  Blondin 
is  a  hero  or  a  fool;  whether  we 
ought  to  light  up  oiu*  dining-rooms 
with  gas  or  colza  oil ;  whether  it  is 
Mrs.  Brown  who  provokes  her  hus- 
l>and  or  Mr.  Brown  who  aggravates 
the  partner  of  his  choice,  and  thus 
becomes  the  cause  of  those  imliappy 
dissensions :  these  are  points,  I  say, 
upon  which  there  wili  always  be 
diversity  of  sentiment. 

Similarly,  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
you  will  iind  conflicting  theories 
about  the  administration  of  charily. 
If  A.  gives  forty-two  sixpences  to 
blind  beggars  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  B.,  who  subscribes  to  an  Eyo 
Infirmary,  calls  him  a  deluded  man 
for  his  pains.  B.,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  guinea  may  certainly 
be  t£aed  by  Boards  and  Committees 
before  it  reaches  the  objects  of  his 
benevolence,  becomes  a  subject  for 
ridicule  to  A.,  who  tells  him  that 
he  can  never  say  in  what  way  his 
money  has  been  spent.  There  are 
many  good,  generous-hearted  people 
who  object  to  any  but  tho  directest 
form  of  alms-giving,  who  set  their 
fEices  against  Charity  Balls,  Fancy 
Fetes  and  Fairs  in  aid  of  the  sick  or 
uneducated  poor,  as  incompatible 
with  the  purity  and  unselfishness  of 
real  benevolence.  They  hold,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  that  the  sympathy 
which  manifests  itself  in  this  form 
is  not  of  the  highest  order ;  that  we 
ought  not  to  degrade  *a  Christian 
virtue  into  a  mere  excuse  for  merry- 
making. But  these  moralists,  who, 
no  doubt,  have  a  deal  of  truth  on 
their  side,  must  bear  in  mind  tbat  it 
is  better  for  public  charity  to  flow 
through  such  channels  as  these 
than  not  to  flow  at  aU.  In  these 
mattoiB  we  must  take  the  world  as 


we  find  it.  It  has  long  been  proved 
that  people  will  throw  away  money 
at  a  bazaar,  which  they  would 
never  think  of  l>e8towing  on  the 
object  for  which  that  bazaar  is  held, 
unless  they  had  entered  it  and  l)een 
])leasantly  cozened  into  generosity. 
The  means  adopted  may  not  be  all 
that  we  could  wish ;  but  the  result 
obtained  is  such  as  may  fully  justify 
the  means. 

Therefore,  I  say,  all  credit  to  the 
originators  and  promoters  of,  and 
zealous  workers  in  the  late    Fair 
held  in  the  Exhibition  building  in 
behalf  of  the  Putney  Hospital  for 
Incurables.    Few  of  us  whom  the 
clanging  bells  tolled  out   on   tho 
last  day  of  the  International  show 
thought  that  we  should  revisit  the 
'  Fowkes  pallis '  (as  our  continental 
friends  called  it)  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.   Contrary  to  one's  ex- 
pectations, the  bare  interior  does  not 
look  so  large  as  when  filled.    This 
foct  is  probably  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  proportional  scale  which  the 
fittings  of  the  various  courts  and 
departments  gave  it  last  year.    On 
the  occasion  of  the  fete  about  half 
the  leng^  of  the  nave  was  devoted 
to  stalls,  at  least  if  one   can   so 
designate  those  elegant  little  bou- 
doirs, roofed  with  pink  and  white 
muslin,  which  cast  down  the  most 
bewitching  tints  on  the  fair  fiUes  de 
boutique  below.    Every  counter  was 
piled  high  with  that  wonderful  con- 
glomeration of  useless  prettinesses 
that  one  never  sees  but  at  a  fancy 
fair.    How  much  Berlin  wool,  how 
much     benevolence,     how     much 
crochet   cotton,   how   much    care, 
industry,   patience   had    been   be- 
stowed on  their  manufiEtcture,  who 
shall   say?      Embroidered    braces, 
braided  slippers,  smoking-caps   of 
ajyplique  work,  particoloured    pen- 
wipers  and    pincushions,    scented 
sachets   for   pocket  -  handkerchiefis, 
dolls  dressed  in  the  latest  fashions 
of  babydom,  caps  trinuned  with  the 
most   approved    colours,   ottoman 
covers,  scent-bottles,  toilette  bags, 
book-markers,  old  engravings,  mo- 
dem crockery,  Parian  shepherdesses 
half  buried  under  a  dSbris  of  milli- 
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mry,  plaster  capids  hoTering  oyer 
little  hills  of  brie  a  brae — ^the  ivhole 
looked  like  a  yast  conscription  from 
the  German  Eair,  the  Soho  Bazaar, 
and  the  Oxford  Street  Pantheon—a 
perfect  Loan  Museum  of  fashionable 
knicknackB  put  up  for  sale,  and 
presided  over  by  some  of  the  noblest 
and  the  prettiest  of  Englishwomen 
that  erer  stood  behind  a  stall.  The 
great  Napoleon  called  us  scomfolly 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  I 
think  the  ingenui^  and  zeal  dis- 
played by  these  Mi  merchants  in 
the  sale  of  their  wares  bears  no 
unpleasant  witness  to  the  libel.  Not 
content  with  using  all  their  fiucina- 
tioDS  to  induce  a  ready  purchase  at 
the  counters,  they  craftily  employed 
some  equally-alluring  agent  to  tout 
for  them  all  round.  The  moment  I 
entered  the  building  I  was  set  upon 
by  two  irresistible  travellers  for  the 

Boose  of  Lady and  Co.,  who 

not  only  freely  offered  samples  of 
their  goods  for  my  approval,  but 
insisted  on  my  paying  for  them 
there  and  then.  Eighteenpenee  for 
a  single  rosebud  was  not  had  to 
begin  with,  nor  should  I  hare  com- 
plained at  this  moment  if  I  had 
reoeiyed  change  for  my  half-crown, 
which,  strange  to  say,  these  young 
ladies  totally  forgot  to  render. 

There  is  something  yery  charm- 
ing in  what  old  ladies  call  the 
Jaimtz-aUer  of  these  proceedings. 
In  acocmlanoe  with  the  admirable 
rales  of  English  society  a  young 
lady  may  be  sitting  half  the  eyening 
next  to  me  at  a  friend's  house ;  but 
though  she  knows  who  I  am  and 
all  about  me,  she  would  naturally 
feel  indignant  if  I  remarked  that 
the  weather  had  been  fine  without 
an  introduction.  As  for  taking  the 
initiatiye  by  addressing  noe  herself, 
I  really  belieye  she  would  as  soon 
appear  without  her  crinoline  as  do 
it  Bat  here  a  sort  of  poetical 
lioenoe  is  granted.  Mrs.  Grundy 
isBoes  her  plenary  indulgence,  and 
we  throw  away  our  notions  of  pro- 
priety. What  would  the  great 
author  of  the  'Hints  on  Etiquette' 
feel  if  he  saw  a  dozen  of  his  most 
hopefol  pupils  betwixt  the  ages  of 
sfxteen  and  twenty  gadding  &mi- 
liftrly  about,  addressing  whom  they 
Pme,  Bolidting   half-crowns   of 


strangers  with  the  most  unUushing 
and  bewitching  efl&ontery,  and  ac- 
tually omitting  to  giye  chiuige  ? 

*  Oh,  would  you  allow  me  to  put 
your  name  down  for  this  five- 
shilling  raffle?*  asks  one.  'Will 
you  take  a  few  tickets  to  see  the 
Guards'  BaU  Room  ?  only  a  shilling 
each!'  says  another.  'May  I  ask 
you  to  take  your  chance  in  the 
Magic  Pie?'  cried  a  third.  'Be- 
member,  there  are  no  UamJm*  (No 
blanks,  indeed,  except  upon  the 
features  of  those  who  pay  a  crown 
for  a  sixpenny  match-box  I)  Of 
course  I  am  let  in  for  all  these 
inyestments.  I  go  to  see  the 
Guards'  ball-room  because,  I  sup- 
pose, SHE  was  there  on  that  eyentml 
night  I  put  in  for  the  'inagic 
pie '  to  preyent  any  unfeeling  jcrikes 
about  my  being  crmty  in  refusing. 
I  take  a  share  in  the  fiye-ahilling 
raffle  because — ^because,  upon  my 
word,  I  cannot  help  it  Then  I 
replace  my  purse  wiui  a  determined 
air,  and  resolutely  walk  on. 

There  is  a  good  sprinkling  of 
aristocracy  among  the  stalls^  and 
those  of  the  prtfantun  valgus  who 
like  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  a  titled 
X)ersonage  haye  ample  scope  for  this 
amusement  I  also  jiause  before  a 
certain  counter,  but  with  another 
object  Li  front  of  it  there  is  a 
little  crowd  murmuring  theur  adnu- 
ration  in  uimieasured  terms.  Their 
honest  praise  is  not  bestowed  upon 
the  glittering  merchandise,  but  on 
the  sweet  yendors  of  those  pretty 
trinkets.  What  haye  we  seen  with- 
in the  building  to  compare  witii 
themf  What  grace!  what  features! 
what  complexion  I  what  loyely  hazel 
eyes!  what  soft,  rich,  auburn  hair, 
and  delicately-modelled  lips!  what 
tender  music  in  their  yoioes!  what 
pleasant,  winning  ways  I — ah!  eaveat 
emptor.  He  was  a  lucky  fellow  who 
left  thai  stell  before  he  lost  his 
heart  or  spent  a  guinea  1 

A  little  farther  on  the  piping  bull- 
finch held  his  ley^ ;  a  gentleman 
usher,  whose  hat  was  stud:  all  oyer 
with  tickets,  loudly  proclaiming  its 
merits,  and  inviting  an  inspection. 
Here  an  old  party  walks  about  with 
a  dulHOUS  chef-d'ceuvre  of  some  un- 
known limner  under  his  arm,  so- 
liciting subscriptions  for  a  lottery; 
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there  a  youthful  but  rt'verend  <li- 
viue  is  imttin^  uj)  a  cameo  lor  wile. 
Little  (lanisc-ls  who  liave  not  yet 
ftttiiinod  to  the  dignity  of  loni,' 
(Iresses,  and  whose  crinoliiio  gives 
them  tlie  general  effect  of  aniniate^l 
pen  -  wipt.»rs,  rush  enthusiastically 
al>out,  selling  sixju^nny  German 
toys  at  the  moderate  ju'otit  of  three 
hundred  pc;r  cent,  I  saw  one  (»f 
these  infantile  Imckslers  tugging  at 
the  coat-tiil  of  a  tall,  grey-headeil 
oflicer,  who  turned  round  gently, 
and  laid  liis  trembling  hand  upuu 
her  head. 

MVhat  do  you  want,  my  dear?' 
said  the  gallant  geutUjman,  stoo])- 
ing  down  to  his  pursuer,  who  was 
but  six  years  old. 

*  I  wjmt  you  to  div  me  a  shilling, 
please,  for  tliis  geranium,'  said  the 
little  maid,  stoutly. 

'And  8upi)ose  I  have  only  six- 
pence in  my  pocket,  and  p:i\e  you 
that  and  a  kiss :  will  that  do  T 

The  youthful  florist  hesitated, 
and  then  ran  off  to  consult  her 
mother,  who  was  sitting  near.  Pre- 
sently she  came  trotting  back. 
*  Oh,  pleath,  ma  says  that  will 
make  it  eighteenj^cnth,'  lisped  out 
the  little  rogue. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  she  is 
quite  right!'  said  the  veteran, 
laughing,  as  he  slipped  a  florin  into 
her  tiny  hand,  and  took  out  the 
change  in  another  kiss. 

At  three  o'clock  the  famed  majo- 
lica fountain  began  to  play,  throw- 
ing up  its  crystal  jets,  and  scatter- 
ing perfume  through  the  air.  The 
people  grouped  about  it,  listening 
to  the  plashing  of  the  water,  and  to 
the  excellent  military  band  which 
performed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  This  gave  my  friend,  Mr. 
Wagsby,  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  his  little  joke  about  the  music  of 
the  ttix)  CddstreamSf  which  indeed 
were  both  playing  at  the  same  time 
in  liquid  strains  for  our  entertain- 
ment 

Another  fountain,  on  a  very  tiny 
scale,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  fiur.  This  was  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  filled  with  roee-water  or 
ean  de  cologne.  Attached  to  it  was 
a  little  placard  which  announced 
that  sixpENCs  FEB  DIP  would  be 
charged  to   those  who  wished  to 


m<Msten  the  comers  of  tJicir  lianvi- 
kerehiefs  with  scent. 

Hv  this  time  the  tlinmc  l)etwecu 
the  two  rows  of  still  Is  iH'eame  veiy 
dense.  The  Countess  of  We,stinor(5- 
land  and  I^ady  Ijouisa  JloncritUle 
were  literally  i>csioged  by  custom- 
ers. There  is  no  crowd  so  diOiciilt 
to  pass  through  as  one  composed 
of  ladies,  ])artly  on  accoimt  of  the 
overwhelming  obstacles  which  cri- 
nolines present  when  mutually  en- 
tangled, and  partly  because  the 
iLsual  expedient  of  (Iht'iring  ones 
way  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hopelessly  encompasRcd  by 
three  formidable  hoops,  I  wiis  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  further  progre^, 
when  a  little  incident  occurrwi 
which  produced,  in  a  double  sensi*, 
the  diversion  of  my  neighbours.  A 
female  cry  of  'Oh I'  attracted  our 
attention  to  a  Ixvby  fonn  which  was 
uplifted  high  by  still  wart  arras 
above  the  multitude.  '  Goodness 
gracious,  there's  been  an  ackthi- 
dent!'  said  a  youthful  Guardsman 
close  behind  me,  and  several  ladies 
made  a  rush  to  the  sjwt  The 
object  of  their  sympathy,  however, 
turned  out  to  1h)  a  remarkably  fine 
doll,  of  almost  natural  diniensionp, 
which  an  enthusi.astic  gentleman 
was  desirous  of  putting  up  for 
rafile. 

While  we  are  laughing  at  this 
unintentional  rifnc  the  soiuid  of 
pipes  and  drums,  accompanitnl  by 
the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell,  draws 
our  attention  to  a  motlev  train 
which  is  proceeding  up  the  nave. 
It  consists  of  the  *  sensation '  players 
of  an  amateur  company  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  their  several  cha- 
racters. First  comes  the  'heavy 
villain'  in  a  fine,  laced  coat  and 
ample,  yellow  hoots,  scowUng  ma- 
lignantly beneath  his  spurious  eye- 
brows. After  him  trips  that  uni- 
versal i*avourite,  the  stage  sailor, 
clad  jn  white  duck,  with  an  open, 
blue  collar,  and  a  glazed  hat  cocked 
very  fiir  back  on  his  head.  Next  in 
order  is  the  heroine  dressed  in  a 
semi-rococo  fashion,  and  shaking 
her  auburn  (!)  ringlets  coquet tishly 
at  the  crowd.  Being  about  five 
feet  ten  in  height,  and  proportion- 
ably  muscular,  this  lady  attracts 
great  attention;   and  but  for  tlie 
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eeoeulric  habit  of  slapping  her  com- 
panions familiarly  on  ^e  shoalderB, 
and  evident  jMurtaaliiy  for  bottled 
fitont  in  privaiB  life,  her  conduct  is 
ancb  as  to  excite  TmiverBal  sym- 
pathy. Cloeely  following  the  object 
of  his  dramatic  affections  stalks  a 
heavy  swell  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
with  a  flowing  wig  and  elegant 
little  corked  moostaches.  The  lan- 
guid sentiment  which  pervades  the 
expression  of  this  youth  leaves  us 
no  doubt  but  that  he  is  the  'right- 
All  heir/  Smugglers  and  pirates 
with  canvas  skirts  and  long,  black 
boots  of  the  'Will  Watch'  type 
bring  up  the  rear,  and,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  spectotots,  walk 
down  the  nave  towuds  the  eastern 
dome,  where  a  terrific  broad-sword 
combat  ensues  by  way  of  earnest 
lor  sensation  scenes  hereafter.  Pre- 
sently they  all  return  to  their 
theatre,  a  very  imposing -looking 
edifice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  There  we  find  hi^  pla- 
cards annoimcing  that  the  pieces 
chosen  for  x)erformance  ai6 

BBAOAKZIO  THE  BBIGAND, 
THE  FOBT  ABMIBAL. 

The  platform  in  front  of  the  en- 
tnmce,  decorated  with  loyal  flags 
and  Union  Jacks,  is  occupied  by  a 
most  indefatigable  clown,  who  un- 
ceasingly proclaims  the  merits  of 
the  company,  the  scenery,  and 
dnmas,  and  loudly  invites  the  pub- 
Ue  to  ascend  and  patronize  the 
entertainment 

'  Now  then,  be  in  time,  be  in  time !' 
nara  Mr.  Merryman,  with  a  great 
deal  of  energy,  and  no  stops ;  'be  in 
ti'i-i-me,  we're  just  a  going  to  begin, 
so  be  in  time!  This  is  the  ozigmal 
ttd  gen-u-ine  drayma  which  has  no 
eonnection  with  axiy  other  establish* 
ment  on  the  premises ;  be  in  tune,  be 
in  time,  be  in  ti-i-i-i-me.  Walk  up, 
ladies  and  grailemen,  take  your  seats 
aod  witness  the  great  sens-a-tion  of 
the  age.  Five  murders,  thirteen 
sngainary  encounters,  several  horn- 
pipes, and  as  many  ghosts  as  can  be 
pot  in  for  the  mon^ ;  now's  yer 
tune,  now's  yer  time.  The  fust  and 
most  mter-eaimg   mur-der  is  just 


about  to  oonunenoe ;  if  you  don't 
look  sharp,  you'll  be  too  late  to  see 
it  Walk  up,  ladies,  walk  up;  the 
rightftd  heir  is  going  to  come  into 
his  property,  and  will,  in  course, 
distribute  largess  among  the  au- 
dience ;  this  is  an  opportunity  which 
may  not  occur  agam — be  in  time,  be 
in  time,  be  in  ti-i-i-me !' 

While  this  eloquent  exhortation 
is  going  on,  a  youth,  dressed  in 
rustic  costume  of  the  last  century, 
rushes  about  with  little  books  of  the 
play,  inveigling  old  ladies  up  the 
ladder,  decoying  stray  loungers  into 
joining  the  audience,  holding  forth 
the  most  specious  promises  of  enter- 
tainment, and  gammoning  every- 
body all  round.  Partly  in  conse- 
quence of  these  solicitations,  and 
partly  induced  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  dramatia  pertonas,  who,  grouped 
about  the  entrance,  now  keep  up  a 
running  fire  of  badinage,  the  visi- 
tors crowd  up  the  ladder,  first  by 
twos  and  threes,  and  then  by  dozens, 
till  the  theatre  is  filled.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Merryman  has  hit  upon  a  new 
expedient  for  attracting  attention. 
Aimed  with  a  huge  lump  of  pipe- 
clay, he  harangues  the  mob  in  the 
following  strain. 

'Walk  up,  walk  up,  ladies  and 
gents,  and  see  the  wonderful  process 
of  enamelling.  This  is  the  only  es- 
tab-lish-ment  where  the  principles  of 
this  extiay-ordinary  art  are  properly 
applied.  The  patent  has  been 
bought  from  Madame  Bachel  at  an 
enor-mouB  cost  Walk  up,  walk  up, 
ladies,  and  be  made  bee-youtiftd  for 
ever.  Now's  yer  time,  now's  yer 
time.  Sit  down,  sir,  if  you  please.' 
Hereupon,  seizing  the  doublet  of 
some  'bravo,'  not  actually  engaged 
upon  the  boards,  our  friend  in 
motiey  thrusts  him  down  upon  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  platform,  and 
before  he  can  say  Jack  Bobinson, 
whitens  his  face  all  over,  exclaiming, 
'  There  you  are,  sir,  there  you  axe, 
that's  yer  sort;  bee-youtifril  for 
ever!    Hurray!' 

This  process  was  repeated  on 
several  of  the  performers,  to  the  in- 
finite delight  of  the  mob,  who  fiurly 
roared  witii  laughter  as  the  gentle- 
men operated  on  retreated,  one  by 
one,  with  floury  complexions.  At 
last,  I  spring  up  the  ladder—not  to 
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be  enamelled,  but  to  sco  the  play. 
A  lady,  officiating  as  money-taker, 
is  enshrined  in  a  little  iiicliLMmtiJide. 
I  pay  my  florin  and  liasten  to  tiie 
pit.  What  the  i)rice  of  admission  to 
the  '  lx)xes '  was,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  aucUtorium 
consisted  of  Windsor  chairs,  dis- 
posed in  rows  upon  the  floor,  it  re- 
quired a  very  subtle  imagination, 
and  no  little  refinement  of  con- 
science, to  say  where  boxes  ended 
and  pit  began. 

I  have  said  that  two  dramas  were 
alternately  represented:  viz.,  'Bra- 
ganzio,  the  Brigand,'  and  the  '  Port 
Admiral ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Mari- 
ner.' It  was  the  latter  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness,  and  a 
very  thrilling  spectacle  it  was.  As 
Mr.  Bowles,  the  author,  has  modestly 
expressed  a  wish  that  any  one  un- 
derstanding the  plot  should  explain 
it  to  him,  1  shall  endeavour  to  throw 
what  liglit  I  can  upon  its  concep- 
tion. And  first,  I  must  premise 
that,  notwithstanding  the  nautical 
character  of  the  title,  the  entire 
action  takes  place  in  front  of  a  cot- 
tage door.  As  for  the  Port  Admiral, 
the  cream  of  the  joke  is,  that  he 
does  not  appear  upon  the  scene  at 
aU. 

The  curtain  rises,  then,  upon 
'Giles's  cottage,'  and  Giles,  himself, 
who,  harassed  by  monetary  diffi- 
culties, and  an  importunate  landlord, 
is  about  to  fly  to  '  distant  climes,' 
when  he  is  intercepted  by  the  latter 
person  (Lord  Othemanor),  who,  after 
chaffing  him  first  about  his  impecu- 
niosity,  and  then  about  his  bandy- 
legs,  offers  to  let  liim  off  on  condition 
that  he  will  give  him  his  only 
daughter  (Syuson)  in  marriage. 
When  the  honest  rustic  ba«  spumed 
this  compromise  with  disgust,  and 
retired,  that  damsel  herself  appears, 
receives  the  amatory  overtures  of  his 
lordship  in  an  equally  disdainful 
manner,  and  informs  him  that  her 
heart  is  already  another's.  Finding 
the  young  lady  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
the  wicked  nobleman  (whose  con- 
duct all  through  the  piece  is  remark- 
able  for  its  moral  obliquity)  resorts 
to  violence,  and  an  abduction  is 
imminent,  when  William  (the  mys- 
terious mariner)  rushes  in,  snatches 
off  the  bandaima  handkerchief^  which 


Tvord  Othomonor  has  thrown  upon 
his  swot'theart's  hemi,  and  rescues 
luT.  As  this  *  situation '  is  remark- 
al)le  for  its  dramatic  effect  and 
genuine  pathos,  I  quote  the  text  in 
illustration : — 

M'lUiam,  {wiih  Syuuin  in  his  «rf>w]. 
Ijook  up,  my  own  true  love  !    'lis  me— 'tis  I ! 
Nf\er  was  helpless  beauty  in  dtkirc&a 
"\V'ith(»ut  a  British  tar  to  succour  it. 
6usan.  My  William '—thou!    My  own,  my 
KUiding  WiUiam! 
I  knew  1  need  but  cry,  and  thou  wooldtt  fly 
lyi/m  UifJ'ar  amfmts  <^  tiie  iuiivrrse 
To  suicour  mt. 
Lord  O.  [ivho  has  hfcn  crtrping  round  and  ex- 
amining William'], 
lle'a  not  so  big  aa  mc  [begins  to  tuck  up  hit 

tkevfs]. 
And  M> — IWilliam  looks  round  and  kicks  him^ 
}Iu  *  ba  1  revrnge  !  a  blow  !  a  blow^  I 
I'll  keep  In  Bight,  and  bear  what  they  may  say. 

[Exit  Lord  O.    L.] 

After  a  little  spooning  between  the 
lovers,  during  which  Lord  0.  re- 
turns and  peeps  in  vindictively, 
Wilham  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
a  hornpipe  (splendidly  executed  by 
Mr.  Bowles  amid  rapturous  ap- 
plause) and  retires.  Syusan  then 
enters  the  cottage,  and  the  stage  is 
presently  occupied  by  Lord  Othe- 
manor, disguised  as  a  sailor,  and 
accompanied  by  two  smugglers,  who 
first  swear  to  do  what  he  requires  of 
them,  and  then  hide  themselves. 
The  beauteous  Syusan  then  appears 
at  her  l^edroom  window,  and  b^ns 
to  warble.  She  is  joined  in  the 
chorus  by  her  aristocratic  persecu- 
tor, who  takes  a  mean  advantage  of 
his  disguise  to  entice  her  down.  She 
then  is  seized  by  the  smugglers,  but 
the  ubiquitous  William  again  ap- 
pears, and  engaging  them  all  in  a 
terrific  broadsword  encounter,  leaves 
them  for  dead  upon  the  stage,  and 
rejoins  his  Syusan,  who  has  mean- 
while taken  refuge  in  the  cottage. 
Strange  to  say,  his  bock  has  no  sooner 
been  turned  than  all  the  villains 
revive,  and  goodness  knows  what 
mischief  might  have  ensued  but  for 
the  arrival  of  Giles,  who  brings  with 
him  a  large  bundle  of  papeiBi  to 
which  is  affixed  the  Fort  Admiral's 
seal,  plainly  proving  that  the  owner 
of  the  handkerchief  is  the  rightful 
heir.  William  (who  it  appears  had 
been  changed  at  his  birth)  hero  too- 
duces  the  bandaima  as  a  proofl    The 
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nobleman,  Itowever,  claims  the  hand- 
kerchief as  his  property,  and  by  this 
means  nearly  establishes  his  birth- 
n'ght;  but  William,  ever  ready  fbran 
emergency,  boldly  meets  the  diffi- 
culty by  stating  the  unlooked-for 
&ct  that  he  had  been  changed  back 
again  afterwards.  This  is  regarded 
as  oondnsiye.  Yirtae  is  rewarded 
on  the  old  plan;  the  yonng  oonple 
ue  made  happy,  and  tiie  smngglers 
became  tax-ooUeetors  ont  of  pure 
^leen.  Soch  are  the  simple  de- 
ments of  a  plot  in  which  onr  inte-> 
lestwaa  sosteined  tot  fully  twenty 
minutBR.  The  acting  of  the '  heavy 
TiUain'  (whose  name  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  record),  and  of  Mr.  Sowles^ 
as  the  nautical  gentleman,  was  per- 
fect, and  the  curtain  descended  in  a 
stonn  of  approbation. 

Mr.  Buxnand's  cirous  waa  equally 
anooeBBfal  in  its  way  —  in  £act, 
periiapB  this  perfozmance  drew 
Mler  houses  tnan  the  legitimate 
dnyaia.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
company,  like  that  of  the  'rival 
establishment,  occasionally  paraded 
tiie  nave,  and  two  moostrous-headed 
hendds,  supporting  a  banner  be- 
tween them,  amiounced  the  wondeia 
of  the  show. 

The  latter  amusements  induded 
the  usual '  scenes  of  the  drde '  (sup- 
ported l>y  hobby-horses  of  teamen- 
dons  spirit) ;  a  bull-fight,  in  which 
the  (pudmped,  by  a  poetical  (and 
daancal)  licence,  appeued  as  Mino- 
tnr,  the— 

'SeaSbatmnqpe  Tizmn*  Mmivlnmiqve  boTem/ 

of  Ovid's  verse,  and  made  the  best 
use  of  his  honiB  on  eveiy  possible 
occasion.  Then  there  vras  the  won- 
deiful  perfonning  dog— ii  French 
poodle,  whose  hmd-quarters  were 
Slaved  as  clean  as  your  hand»  which 
Blood  an  any  nundber  of  its  legs 
eioept  the  proper  complement;  and 
fiudly  stretched  itself  between  two 
chain  to  an  extent  which  justified 
the  belief  that  gutta-percha  must 
have  been  incorporated  with  its  con- 
stitution. Next  appeared  an  ama- 
teur acrobat  in  fleshings  and 
spafi^,  who  went  through  his 
'pOBtanng'  in  a  most  creditable 
inamier;  made  desperate  effi>rts  to 
sustain  five  oranges  in  the  air  with- 


out the  remotest  chance  of  success ; 
vras  always  on  the  point  of  juggling 
with  knives  and  never  did  it ;  heaped 
a  tremendous  pile  of  chairs  together 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  jmnp- 
ing  over  them,  and  abandoning  the 
attempt  just  when  his  audience 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation, 
retired  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  achieved  a  success. 

Afterwards  came  the  modem  Her- 
cules, who  lifted  and  threw  about 
the  most  astoundingly  heavy  weights 
vnth  the  greatest  ease,  and  would»  I 
believe,  have  remained  a  hero  to  thia 
moment,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  old 
ladies,  if  some  one  had  not  unfor- 
tunately chanced  to  sit  down  on  oneof 
the  weights  aforesaid  (labelled  about 
400  lbs.),  which  immediately  col* 
lapsed,  and  thus  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. Whether  it  was  owing  to  this 
acddent,  or  the  general  hilimty  of 
the  assembly,  I  cannot  say;  but 
when  the  drunatic/noZe,  the  'Siege 
of  Seringapatam,'  took  place,  ^1  l£e 
petformers— both  assailants  and  de- 
tienders—were  so  convulsed  with 
laughter,  that  veiy  littie  attention 
was  paid  to  histrionic  proprieties. 
And  k  the '  company '  were  amused, 
how  much  more  was  the  audience  ? 
Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  tibe  fnn; 
everybody  loudly  applauded  the 
praiseworthy  efiorts  of  this  littie 
band  in  the  cause  of  charity; 
every  one  went  away  amused,  and 
in  good  temper ;  every  one,  I  say ; 
but  was  there  really  no  exception? 
Yes>Qn&  An  unhappy  littie  Ermioh- 
man — the  very  prototype  of  Leech's 
caricatures — with  stuoUed  beard 
and  extravagantiy  curved  hat^  had 
entered  the  arena,  evidently  under 
an  impression  that  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish Franconi's,  and  of  course,  ignore 
ing  the  end  and  object  of  tiie  fete, 
was  disgusted  to  find  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  shillings  for  such  a  fri- 
volous entertainment 

'Magnifique!  n'est  ce  pas,  Mon- 
sieur T  said  one  of  the  company  to 
him  as  he  was  leaving  the  tent 

'Sans  doute — a  Tanolais,'  said 
Moesoo,  as  he  clenched  his  littie  &BiB 
and  went  away  in  a  rage. 

But  'Mossoo'  was  decidedly  in 
the  minority. 

C.L.E. 
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COUNTKY  COUSINS. 
^  CotDif  ^tarn  tax  edbrr-fitie  ^^^P^^* 

*  I  know  you.  Clam  Vere  de  Veie; 
Of  me  you  c;inuot  wia  reoown  ; 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  h«'ait 
For  pastime  ere  you  went  to  town.' 


•  rpHIS  is  what  comes  of  your  fa- 
X  therms  going  to  shoot  last  au- 
tumn at  Smmymcadl'  said  the 
faahionable  Mrs.  Huntington  to  her 
still  more  fanhionable  daughters, 
Claire  and  Agatha,  as  she  perused 
with  evident  annoyance,  a  long 
letter  '  from  the  country/  which 
had  arrived  by  the  morning  post. 
'  Here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbine, 
and  the  Miss  Woodbines,  and  Master 
Woodbine,  coming  up  to  town,  where 
'  they  hope  to  see  a  great  deal  of  us, 
and  to  be  introduced  by  dear  aunt 
Huntington,  and  their  cousins  Clarry 
and  Aggy,  into  fashionable  London 
society.' 

*  Oh !  do  they  indeed  ?'  said  !Miss 
Huntington,  the  *  Clarry '  of  the 
affectionate  letter  referred  to ;  '  then 
I  trust,  mother,  that  you  will  give 
strict  orders  to  the  footman  to  deny 
us  to  the  three  fresh-coloured  women 
in  a  hired  brougham,  who  are  likely 
to  besiege  the  house  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  during  the  coming  week. 
Country  cousins  on  the  rampage, 
and  bent  upon  doing  town,  duriug 
the  month  or  three  weeks  they  can 
afford  themselves  at  the  hotel;  I 
know  what  that  is,  and  what  it  will 
be,  unless  we  put  a  decided  damper 
on  the  dear  gushing  creatures  from 
the  Hret.* 

'  They  are  good-natured  girls, 
too— my  apple-blossoms,'  said  the 
more  unsophisticated  younger  sister 
Agatha,  called,  in  the  family  circle, 
Aggy ;  '  and  the  attentions  of  Master 
Wixidbine,  as  mother  now  con- 
temptuously calls  him,  did  not  ap- 
pear altogether  disagreeable  to  my 
grandiose  sister  Claire,  when  we 
were  atSunnymead  for  papa's  shoot- 
ing last  year.' 

'  Oh,  he  was  well  enough  faute 
ds  mieux,  when  we  were  Tegetating 
down  in  theoountj^,'  was  the  reply ; 
'  but  I  don't  want  him  hanging 
about  us  in  town,  asking  about 
everything  and  everybody,  and  in- 


terfering  %Yith    the    men    in   our 
set' 

And  in  giving  vent  to  these  sen- 
timents, Claire  Huntington  was  not 
saying  more  or  less  than  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thorough- 
going London  girls  would  have  said 
under  the  same  circumstances;  yi'a., 
in  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
and  with  a  hardly-won  footing  in  an 
exclusive  set. 

A  country  cousin  in  the  country, 
is,  of  course,  a  widely  different  per- 
sonage from  a  country  cousin  in 
town;  and  the  very  flunkey  who 
sneers  at  tlie  cards  as  he  takes  them 
in,  and  remarks  to  the  hall  porter, 
that  there  is  a  '  ole  pack,'  and  that 
*  country  cousins  always  turn  out 
.  (as  mam'selle  the  French  maid  says) 
t<x)t  la  booteeke,'  knows  that  there  is  a 
difference. 

The  country  cousins  being  un- 
comfortably conscious  all  the  time 
tliat  they  are  detected— or,  as  Lord 
Dundreary  would  have  expressed 
it,  '  knowing  that  he  knows,  that 
they  know,  that  he  knows ;'  and  in 
spite  of  their  natural  self-respect, 
and  their  high  standing  in  theic  own 
county,  they  sink  at  once  into  in- 
significance beneath  that  withering 
gaze. 

Poor  Mrs.  Woodbine,  when  she 
did  invade  the  Belgravion  residence 
of  her  affectionate  relatives,  in  the 
predicted  hired  brougham,  with  her 
two  blooming  daughters,  en  suite, 
prepared  a  gushing  message,  to 
be  left  for  Mrs.  Huntington,  '  in 
case  she  should  be  out,'  which  was 
very  unlikely,  you  know,  after  that 
long  letter  naming  the  very  day  and 
hour  of  their  intended  arrival  at 
the  Great  Western  Hotel.  But  tlie 
message  died  on  her  lips,  in  the 
majestic  presence  of  the  owe-inspir- 
ing  flunkey;  and  as  the  brougham 
drove  away,  containing  the  bevy  of 
country  b^uties  (at  which  even  a 
guardsman  condescended  to  stare). 
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the  banest  oonntry  eyes  cast  a  lin- 
germg  and  affectionate  gaze  at  the 
boose,  and  lefosed,  in  their  own 
pmity  of  pTupoee,  to  xecognize,  in 
the  shadowy  outline  of  a  female 
fonn,  the  i^lph-like  fignie  of '  consin 
^SS7/  'vrho^  at  Smmymead,  had 
cidled  her  two  yoting  ooiuum  by 
the  most  endearing  and  fond  of  pet 
Ttfunea. 

Had  she  not  also  condescended  to 
appropriate  Fanny's  biown  mare, 
and  Magdalene's  habit,  and  ridden 
to  coTer  with  Frank  Woodbine  and 
a  troop  of  younger  male  oonsiiis; 
vhile  the  '  dear  good-natored  dar- 
ling apple-blossoms '  gave  tip  their 
fiivonrito  amusement  without  a 
mtmnur  for  their  sake?  Had  not 
both  sisters  aooompanied  the  said 
'  apple-blossoms '  to  a  country  ball, 
and  monopolated  with  the  sweetest 
of  smiles  all  their  most  agreeable 
partnezB,  on  the  auspicious  ocofr- 
8kia?  Had  they  not,  in  every  sense 
of  the  words,  made  themselTCS  at 
home  at  protty  Sunnymead,  and 
parted  with  a  thousand  embraces 
lavished  on  their  less  demonstratiTe 
ootuins;  and  with  the  often-repeated 
sentence  on  their  lips — *  You  must 
all  come  and  see  us  m'  towiL  Posi- 
tiTely  you  must !'  And  was  it  likely 
that  ^es  so  honest,  and  hearts  so 
trae,  as  those  possessed  by  the 
Woodbine  cousins,  should  recognize 
a  &ir  fidse  form,  in  the  figure  which 
they  had  seen  retreat  from  the 
window  of  the  smart  house  in  Bel- 
gavia? 

Not  in  the  least— it  was  their  first 
Bttson  in  town,  and  they  returned 
to  their  hotel,  hugging  themselyes 
in  the  beli^  that  their  aunt  and 
ooosiDS  would  appear  en  masK  before 
]oDg»  with  joyful  welcome  depicted 
in  every  featoie,  and  take  the  country 
ooofiins  to  their  hearts  at  once. 

'  It  i&  curious,  if  we  haye  missed 
on  the  road,'  said  Fanny  Woodbine, 
vho  thought  that  she  had  kept 
a  good  look-out,  and  who  had  cast, 
on  eyery  carriage  that  passed,  an 
anzioua  inquiring  gaze— and  '  Has 
^y  one  called?'  was  the  first  in- 
qnny  made,  when  they  retnmed  to 
their  hotel ;  their  countenances  be- 
lying how  deep  was  the  disap- 
pomtment,  when  an  answer  was 
i^oceiyed  in  the  negatiye. 

vou  ly.— NO.  n. 


'  It  really  is  very  odd,'  said  Mrs. 
Woodbine, thoughtfully;  'I thought 
it  would  haye  giyen  them  such  a 
pleasant  surprise.  I  am  glad  now 
that  we  did  not  ask  them  to  put  us 
up,  untU  we  looked  about  for  lodg- 
ings, as  we  thought  of  doing  at 
first' 

'  If  s  more  than  odd,  it  is  tire- 
some,' remarked  one  of  the  girls; 
'  becaose  we  don't  know  where  to  get 
our  bonnets,  or  to  haye  our  wmte 
silks  made  up,  or  anything:  we 
want  to  see  Claire  and  Aggy  aw- 
fully.' 

At  this  very  moment  the  '  ole 
pa(±'  of  Woodbine  cards  were  being 
deliyered  into  Mrs.  Huntington's 
hands;  and  she  and  her  eldest 
daughter  began  an  earnest  consul- 
tation upon  the  best  method  of 
keeping  their  unwelcome  cousins 
at  arm's  length — making  up  indeed, 
on  the  occasion,  a  long-established 
coolness  relatiye  to  a  imlliner's  bill, 
which  had  existed  between  mother 
and  daughter,  and  which  a  less  im- 
portant discussion  would  haye  fidled 
to  remoye.  It  required  some  di- 
plomacy to  shake  off  the  intimacy 
established  at  Sunnymead,  without 
forfeiting  an  inyitation  to  that  plea- 
sant and,  to  them,  inexpensiye  re- 
treat during  the  autumn  or  winter 
months. 

'  We  must  haye  a  fogie  dinner- 
party,'was  Ghure's  suggestion ;  'we 
can  ask  them  to  that,  and  take  them 
out  shopping  one  day ;  and  I  really 
don't  see  anytlung  more  that  we 
can  do.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they 
might  not  expect,'  said  Mrs.  Hun- 
tington ;  '  these  country  people  are 
always  so  exigeani  when  they  do 
come  to  town :  and  your  iather  says 
that  he  wont  haye  them  snubbed, 
because  he  should  lose  his  partridge- 
shooting,  which  does  him  so  much 
good,  and  sets  him  up  for  the  year.' 

'  Thaf  s  just  like  papa,'  was  the 
amiable  reply.  '  Men  are  really 
too  s^fish:  he  wouldn't  like  to  be 
bored  with  "  the  squire,"  or  with 
young  Frank  all  day  himself!' 

'No,  of  course  not — one  could 
hardly  expect  it.  But  a  brilliant 
idea  strikes  me:  let  us  giye  them 
our  tickets^for  the  next  "  Horticul- 
tural,"—they  will  take  it  kindly— 
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and  you  and  Agp:ie  don't  want  to  po 
until  tho  great  one.  I  cau  sond 
them  at  once/ 

'  Ain't  you  going  to  call  on  them, 
mother?'  said  Aggy;  she  had  a 
hurking  aflection  for  tlieso  '  j^ple- 
blossoms/  and  resolved  to  make  a 
sort  of  stand  in  their  defence. 

*  Oh,  yes !  some  time  during  tho 
week ;  but  I  want  them  to  lind  out 
that  they  cau't  depend  upon  us. 
You  would  not  like  it,  Aggy,  if 
these  "  country  cousins"  came  and 
cut  you  out  in  your  own  house? 
You  and  Claire  are  both  looking 
rather  the  worse  for  wear  already.' 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!'  laughed  Aggy, 
mischievously.  'I  should  like  to 
see  Claire's  face,  if  Charlie  Long- 
cheveux  went  on  with  the  "  apple- 
blossoms"  after  all.  She  would 
have  to  flut  with  Frank  in  self- 
defence.' 

'  Don't  he  foolish,  Aggy/  said 
Mrs.  Huntington,  who  found  a  dif- 
ficulty in  impres.sing  her  youngest 
daugliter  with  a  due  reverence  for, 
and  behef  in,  the  deities  of  '  Vanity 
Fair.'  *  I  shall  be  very  much  an- 
noyed if  you  are  more  than  dis- 
creetly civil  to  these  good  people. 
I  won't  have  them  asked  to  tea ;  or 
do  anything  to  put  them  on  a  fami- 
liar footing.  It  would  only  be  un- 
comfortable for  them,  as  they  would 
not  know  a  soul:  they  will  soon 
find  out  that,  in  town,  people  go 
their  own  way;  and  that  country 
mtifnacies  are  out  </  the  question 
Jiere.* 

'  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  when 
I  ride  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall 
go  and  see  our  country  cousins,'  said 
•^S^f  defiantly;  and  she  kepi  her 
word. 

'  Where  is  aunt  Huntington? 
where  is  uncle  Chaxles?  where  is 
cousin  Claire?'  were  the  questions 
which  greeted  Aggy,  aa  she  entered 
the  Woodbine  apartments ;  and  the 
ready  wit  of  the  town  cousin  forsook 
her  for  a  moment,  as  she  muttered 
with  a  shade  of  embarrassment,  and 
something  like  a  blush,  '  "They 
would  have  ccmie,  but  they  are  not 
very  well.' 

'Not  welir  said  jGympathiziDg 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  tenderly.  '  I  hope 
they  are  not  sickening  for  the  small- 
pox, or  aoything  of  that  sort' 


This  version  of  the  matter  amused 
Aprgy  so  much  that  she  burst  out 
Iciughing,  and  answered,  '  Oh  clear, 
no ;  there's  no  fear  of  that ;  but  the 
fiiot  is,  we  have  been  out  so  much 
this  SG^lson  that  we  are  awfully 
used  up,  all  of  us ;  but  1  was  deter- 
mined, for  my  part,  to  come  and  see 
you  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  That's  rather  good,'  broke  in 
Frank.  '  Why,  my  dear  unsophis- 
ticated mother  expected  to  find  you 
here  on  our  arrival :  it  would  have 
made  it  so  home-like,  she  said ;  so 
like  Sunnymead,  she  meant,  Aggy !' 
he  added,  mischievously,  for  he  was 
something  of  a  young  c3mio  in  his 
own  way,  and  enjoyed  a  hit  at 
what  he  thought  the  want  of  respect 
with  which  his  mother  bad  been 
treated. 

*  You  know  she  is  not  too  much 
"  used  up "  to  drive  ten  miles  to 
the  station  to  meet  you,  when  you 
came  there.  And  cousin  Clsure, 
what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?' 

Aggy  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
not  come,  and  to  agree  with  her 
mother  and  sister  that  it  was  ab- 
surd of  peo])le  being  so  very  cousinly 
in  the  mid-height  of  a  London  sea- 
son ;  so  she  answered  rather  hufiily, 
*  Oh,  she's  all  right ;  but  she  would 
probably  imagine,  Frank,  that  it 
was  your  part  to  call  upon  her.' 

'  Admitted,  willingly,'  said  Frank, 
(who  was  as  handsome  and  far  better 
bred  than  the  fashionable  guards- 
man, who  allowed  the  attentions  of 
the  two  '  Huntington  girls '  with 
such  sweet  condescension ;  observing 
to  his  new  friends,  that  *  there  w^as 
safety  in  a  multitude.') — '  Admitted, 
willingly ;  but  how  about  my  mother 
and  the  girls  ?' 

'  Oh,  ihey  must  come  and  see  us,' 
was  the  ready  reply.  '  MammA  no 
sooner  heard  of  your  arrival  than 
she  ordered  the  fatted  calf  to  be 
killed  at  once.' 

Ob,  Aggy,  did  not  oouBcienee 
smite  you  as  you  said  it;  with  re- 
gard to  that  fogie  party,  which  was 
so  unwillingly  given  in  honour  of 
the  Woodbine  invasion? — '  You  are 
all  to  oome  and  meet  soma  of  the 
nicest  people  we  know.' 

'  That  reminds  me,  that  the  girls 
hope  that  their  aiint  wiU  kmdly 
take  them  out  shopping ;  it  is  so 
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long  smce  I  have  been  in  town»  thai 
I  ckm*l  know  the  best  plaoes  to  go 
to.' 

'  I  am  sore  that  she  Tvill  be  de- 
lighted BMne  day/  atid  caatiotui 
Aggy;  '  she  told  me  to  say  that 
sIm  wonld  have  sent  the  carnage 
to  take  yon  out  to-day,  but  that  one 
^  the  carriage  hoiaes  is  hopelessly 
lame,  and  that  we  am  obliged  to  job 
one,  to  papa's  intense  diis^sust'  as 
(3aire  and  I  have  to  ride,  whimi  ia 
not  conTenient  for  shopping/ 

'  Oh !  I  should  like  to  have  a  ride 
in  the  Park!'  said  Fanny,  enthusi- 
astically: to  which  her  cousin  re- 
ified, '  Why  don't  you  haTe  your 
nones  up  from  the  country?  the 
chesnut  is  neat  enough  in  its  way ;' 
but  she  made  no  offer  of  her  own 
Arab  steed,  which  stood  pawing  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel. 

'  If  s  neater  than  that  beast,  at  all 
erents/  said  Frank,  who  had  been 
gazing  at  his  cousin's  horse  with  a 
critical  «ya  'By  Jove!  ifs  not  safe 
kit  you:  look  at  its  ftont  legs.' 

'  Don't  dare  to  abuse  Ishmael, 
iVaak,  or  we  shall  quarrel,'  said 
Aggy,  good-temperedly.  '  He  looks 
neat  enough  with  me  on  him,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  if  you  think  him  not 
safe  I  would  not  trust  Fan  on  his 
back  for  worlds.  Gould  not  you  get 
a  hack  or  two,  and  ride  in  the  Park 
someday?' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  ani- 
Uttls  could  be  procured  for  money,' 
said  Frank,  satirically ;  '  but  I  don't 
think  tiiat  Fan  cares  sufficiently 
aboat  London  riding  to  spend  her 
pocket-money  in  that  wi^:'  and 
rather  uncomfortable  under  the  con- 
viction Uiat  the  countiry  cousin  was 
learning  to  understand  his  fashion- 
able rdatives,  and  their  intentions 
^th  regard  to  his  fiunily,  Aggy 
Hontington  prepared  to  lower  her 
flag,  and  to  beat  a  retreat  before  she 
had  ferther  invoWed  herself  with  the 
Woodlnne  family. 

'  Well !  good-bye,  dears/  she  said 
in  har  off-hand  way.  '  You  will  bear 
from  mother  about  dining  with  us: 
and  remember,  Frank,  that  Claire  is 
expecting  you  to  call  upon  her, 
before  s^  feels  it  incumbent  on  her 
to  remembor  your  existenoe.' 

'  If  that  is  not  a  cool  thing,  I  don't 
inow  what  is/  said  that  young  man. 


when  he  had  returned  from  esoori- 
ing  his  cousin  to  her  horse.  '  If  I 
were  you,  mother,  I  would  cut  all 
these  fine  people  dead.' 

'  It  certainly  is  very  odd/  said 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  unwilling  to  belieye 
harm  of  any  one:  'they  were  so 
very  friendly  and  pleasant  always  at 
Sunnymead.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  the  world,  which  we  were 
always  hearing  about^  and  were  be- 
lieving in/  said  Magdalene,  gravely. 
'  I  wonder  if  the  Elfintowers  will 
be  the  same.' 

Now  the  Elfintowers  were  the 
great  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sunnymead  Hall,  and  friendly 
relations  were  kept  up  between 
them  and  the  Woodbine  family; 
they  were  very  great  people,  too,  in 
the  London  world;  and  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  vrith  the  'Elfin- 
towers/ was  a  passport  into  any 
circle,  however  fastidious,  or  however 
exclusive.  The  Elfintowers  were  as 
fiir  above  that  set,  into  which  the 
Huntingtons  had  successfully  strug- 
gled, as  the  set  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  are  above  those  in  the  ser- 
vants* hall;  their  prestige  was  forced 
and  undeniable,  and  would  receive 
an  additional  lustre  from  any  acci- 
dent of  fortune  or  favour. 

Lady  Elfintower  was  one  of  those 
highly-bred  women  who  are  '  the 
same '  to  you  at  all  times ;  vulgarity 
and  forwardness  were  always  odK)U8 
in  her  eyes ;  and  she  would  never 
have  done  herself  the  injustice  to 
tolerate  at  one  time  what  she  would 
have  despised  at  another.  She  liked 
the  Woodbines  in  the  coimtry,  and 
she  was  not  likely  to  snub  them  in 
town. 

'  I  shall  ask  those  pretty  girls 
here/  she  said  to  her  daughters. 
Lady  Eatherine  and  Lady  Jane; 
'  they  will  be  quite  an  attraction ; 
and  they  are  always  ladylike  and 
well  dressed/ 

If  dear  Mrs.  Huntington  could 
but  have  foreseen  this!  She  would 
have  given  her  year's  pin-money  to 
haye  done  it ;  but  no  friendly  clair- 
voyante  informed  her  of  the  &ct 
Why,  the  most  distant  bow  from 
Lady  Elfintower  woxdd  have  made 
her  blest  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in 
those  of  rival  matrons,  for  the  whole 
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season;  and  to  have  been  asked  to 
licr  house,  would  have  KtamjKjd  her 
for  ever  with  the  seal  of  tlie  elect. 

When  the  Huntington  party  had 
been  staying  at  Sunny  mead,  in  the 
autumn,  tlie  Eltin towers  had  l)een 
away  from  home ;  and  the  acquaint- 
ance which  had  been  casually  men- 
tioned as  existing  lx)tween  the  fami- 
hes,  had  been  believed  by  the  town 
cousins  to  be  merely  one  of  those 
social  myths,  wliich  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  passing  off  as  realities, 
with  regard  to  themselves. 

For  instance,  the  young  ladies 
would  talk  long  and  fluently  to 
their  cousins,  al)out  those  among 
their  acquaintance  who  moved  in 
higher  circles  than  themselves,  as 
though  they  were  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  imaginable;  calling 
them  by  the  familiar  nicknames 
under  which  the  finest  young  ladies 
are,  in  these  days,  often  known  to 
their  fashionable  acquaintance. 

Trusting  to  this,  poor  Mrs.  Wood- 
bine had  hoped  great  things  for  her 
daughters,  and  had  imiocently 
boasted  to  her  country  neighbours 
of  the  introductions  which  slie 
hoped  to  obtain  from  this  quarter, 
for  Fanny  and  Magdalene,  with 
the  best  London  society,  which,  of 
course,  as  quiet  country  people,  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
She  did  not  understand,  good  honest 
soul,  that  a  certain  class  of  would- 
be  Doshionables  cannot  afford  to 
know  country  nobodies  in  town, 
and  that  clinging  on  for  the  bare 
life  to  the  slippery  ranks  of  fashion, 
they  are  not  likely  to  burden  them- 
selves with  an  extra  weight  or  en- 
cumbrance in  the  ascent 

No  sooner  had  Aggy  cantered  off, 
than  they  felt  themselves  *  adrift ;' 
the  pleasant  day-dreams,  in  which 
the  girls  had  indulged,  of  gaieties 
and  social  enjoyments  in  store  for 
them,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
cousins,  in  whose  favour  they  had 
sacrificed  so  many  of  their  own  in 
the  winter,  vanished  and  melted 
into  empty  air.  A  tenderer  dream, 
in  which  &e  heir  of  Simnymead  had 
indulged  with  regard  to  his  cousin 
Claire,  was  also  dispelled ;  and  the 
Woodbine  family  began  to  think 
rather  regretfully  of  their  pleasant 
coimtry  home,  of  the  green  lanes, 


and  the  fragrant  hay-fields,  and  io 
vote  London,  in  the  season,  a  hot, 
unfriendly,  busy  wilderness  of  sight 
and  sound,  in  the  gaieties  and 
amusements  of  which,  they  were  not 
hkely  themselves  to  participate. 

The  *  squire,'  however,  who  had, 
as  Frank  expressed  it,  *  come  down^ 
very  handsomely  on  the  occasion,* 
and  who  was  as  proud  of  his  twa 
pretty  daughters,  and  of  his  comely 
wife,  as  possible,  did  not  allow  their 
spirits  to  be  long  damped  by  tho 
cvhfrttempfi  with  regard  to  the  family 
of  the  Huntingtons. 

'  Hang  all  this  nonsense!'  he  said, 
good-naturedly :  *  what  can  prevent 
us  from  going  to  the  play,  or  the 
oi>era?  Not  all  the  fine-lady  airs  in 
Christendom.  What  shall  it  be  to- 
night, girls— Fechter,  or  the  opera? 
I'm  game  for  a  box,  and  you  shan't 
be  disappointed  of  one  or  the  other.' 

•  Oh !  let  us  go  to  the  "  Duke's 
Motto,"  first,  daddy;'  they  said  al- 
together ;  '  we  are  dying  to  see 
Fechter,  and  mamma  is  r<i  fond  of 
the  play.*  And  "with  sparkling  eyes 
and  blooming  cheeks  they  rewarded 
their  indulgent  father  with  a  kiss, 
for  the  bright  idea  which  at  onco 
dissipated  the  gloom  which  Aggy's 
yisit  had  shed  over  the  family  party. 

To  the  '  Duke's  Motto '  they  ac- 
cordingly went;  and  the  delights, 
the  illusions,  the  mtense  enjoyinent 
of  the  first  play  they  had  seen,  made 
then-  bright,  happy  faces,  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  jaded  and  palo 
ones,  which  the  most  masterly 
touches  of  the  actor  could  only 
kindle  into  momentary  excitement. 

They  had,  indeed,  gazed  so  eagerly 
on  the  stage,  as  not  to  Ixj  likely  to 
recognize  any  acquaintances,  either 
in  the  boxes  or  stalls ;  but  after  the 
first  act,  Frank,  who  had  iKon  sweep- 
ing the  house  with  his  opera-glass, 
to  regale  his  eyes  with  some  of  the 
fabulous  beauty,  of  which  he  hacl 
read  and  heard  so  much,  suddenly 
exclaimed,  '  Why,  mother.  Lady 
Elfintower  and  Lady  Jane  are  in 
the  box  opposite,  and  they  are  bow- 
ing to  you  r 

*  Well,  it  is  really  pleas^ant  to  see 
a  face  that  one  knows  in  this  crowd 
of  strangers,*  said  Mrs.  Woodbine, 
thankfully ;  and  she  returned  Lady 
Elfintowcr's  bow  with  the   Bimple 
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i;raoe  that  was  natural  to  her;  for 
the  Woodbines,  with  all  their  sim- 
plicity, were  both  well  bom  sxkI 
well  bred,  and  no  more  capable  of 
the  meannesses  of  which  the  Hon- 
tingtons  oould  be  guilty,  for  the 
Jake  of  a  fashionable  acquaintance, 
than  of  defrauding  a  tradesman  or 
picking  a  pocket 

The  two  families  met  on  the  stairs 
as  they  were  leaving  the  theatre, 
when  Lady  Elfintower  ascertained 
where  they  were  staying  in  town. 

'  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  you  to-morrow,'  she  said, 
smilingly,  '  and  if  your  daughters 
like  to  walk  in  the  Park  and  see  the 
Princess  on  horseback,  I  will  take 
them  with  me ;  as  I  have  promised 
Katherine  and  Jane  that  they  shall 
go/ 

'  Oh !  thank  you  very  much,'  said 
the  girls,  blushing  with  the  intensity 
of  their  satis&ction,  at  this  delight- 
fdl  arrangement.  '  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  take  us.  Lady  Elfintower.' 

'  Not  at  all— I  shall  be  proud  of 
sach  country  bloom/  she  said,  smil- 
ing at  the  squire:  '  you  can  trust 
tfam  with  me,  I  hope?'  And  the 
kindhearted  woman  knew  that  she 
had  bestowed  real  pleasure,  and 
went  home  happy  in  consequence, 
fihe  possessed  one  of  those  benign 
and  angel  natures  which  the  world 
cannot  spoil;  and  it  had  indeed  done 
its  very  best 

At  half-post  eleven  the  next  day, 
the  carriage  called  to  take  Panny 
•and  Magdalene  into  those  Belgravian 
regions,  from  which  they  had  for- 
merly been  repulsed  by  the  imposing 
flunkey,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
lus  superfine  mistress. 

They  were  well  and  simply  dress- 
ed, and  looked  freshly  beautiful,  their 
shy  and  diffident  demeanour  only 
distingpiishing  them  from  the  beau- 
ties who  had  passed  former  seasons 
ia  town.  They  caused  quite  a  sen- 
sation, under  the  distinguished  cha- 
peronage  which  they  enjoyed,  and 
were  unconsciously  shanng  the 
^Kimiration  of  the  pedestrians  with 
the  graceful  and  beautiful  Princess 
whom  they  came  to  see— so  much 
^1  that  everybody  was  talking  of 
the  'new  girls  with  Lady  Elfin- 
tower/ and  the  spark  was  kindled 
which  so  soon  becomes  a  flame,  when 


lighted  in  certain  quarters.  The 
fine,  listless,  and  exclusive  guards- 
man actually  forfeited  his  chair,  and 
walked  the  whole  length  of  the  row, 
to  meet  the  Elfintower  party  face  to 
face— and  the  news  of  this  feat  on 
his  part,  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  men  in  his  set,  so  that  the  first 
thing  which  greeted  the  eon  of 
Claire  and  Agatha  Huntington— re- 
gular hahiiuees  of  Botten  Bow  in 
the  season — was,  '  There  are  two 
such  lovely  girls  with  Lady  Elfin- 
tower to-day,  and  no  one  can  tell  us 
who  they  are.' 

'  Perhaps  they  are  Emmie  and 
Georgie,  the  Hamilton  twins,'  said 
Claire,  languidly.  'They  are  out 
this  season,  and  they  are  both 
sweetly  pretty.' 

'  Well,  you'd  better  take  a  turn 
and  look  at  them,'  said  Charley 
Longcheveux,  puffing  his  cigar  al- 
most in  the  lady's  face  as  he  spoke; 
'they  are  worth  looking  at,  I  can 
tell  you.' 

'  Will  you  come,  mother  dear?' 
said  Aggy;  they  were  always  re- 
markably affectionate  in  public. 
'  You  won't  be  tired ;  and  you  can 
keep  a  chair  for  her,  you  know,'  she 
added  to  the  guardsman  as  she 
went  off. 

'  Ta-ta!'  was  the  reply  of  the  de- 
lightful youth,  whom  the  ladies 
spoilt  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
naturally  manly  nature  had  suc- 
cumbed imdor  the  effects  of  it 
'  Ta-ta !  don't  be  too  quick  in  coming 
back,  or  I  shan't  have  finished  my 
cigar.' 

'  What  an  impertinent  creature  it 
is  r  said  Mrs.  Huntington,  as  though 
she  were  talking  of  the  antics  of  a 
tame  kitten.  'Perhaps,  to  punish 
you,  we  won't  come  back  at  all.' 

'Oh,  don't  say  that,'  was  the 
laughing  reply;  'or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  come  with  you,  and  have 
another  look  at  the  pretty  girls.' 

Claire  did  not  at  all  relish  even 
this  chaffing  admiration  of  her  un- 
known rivals,  and  this  Charlie 
Longcheveux  knew  as  well  as  sho 
did :  to  tell  the  truth,  his  flirtation 
in  that  quarter  was  beginning  to 
weary  him,  and  he  rather  wished, 
as  he  told  a  brother  officer  who 
joined  him,  to  get  a  rise  out  of '  little 
Clarry;    as    she  was    getting   so 
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spooney  on  him  that  it  was  rather 
a  bore. 

The  despised  heir  of  Soimyiiiead, 
who  had  worshipped  Claire  with 
true  and  manly,  but  diffident  devo- 
tion, wonld  have  been  inclined  to 
resent  this  speech  to  the  death,  had 
he  heard  it ;  but  as  his  cousin  was 
unworthy  of  his  love,  and  as  he  was 
beginning  to  find  it  out,  it  was  as 
well  for  all  parties  that  he  did  not. 

As  Mrs.  Huntington  and  her  fair 
daughters  went  on  their  unwelcome 
mission,  they  encoiuitered  their 
cousin  Frauk  face  to  £ace.  He  had 
wished  to  meet  them,  to  ascertain 
from  his  cousin  her  feelings  with 
r^^ard  to  himself.  He  was  high- 
spirited  and  proud,  and  she  had 
given  him  sufficient  encouragement, 
in  the  winter,  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  had  a  right  to  ask. 

Claire,  as  it  happened,  was  in  a 
bad  temper,  or  she  might  have 
foreseen  the  expediency  of  playing 
off  one  handsome  man  against 
another ;  as  it  was,  she  only  said, 
with  a  fine-lady  air,  extending  a 
very  languid  hand  in  his  direction, 
'  So  you  have  turned  up  at  last ;  I 
thought,  at  this  time  of  year,  you 
would  all  be  making  hay.' 

'  No,'  was  the  reply,  '  we  only  do 
that  when  the  sun  shines,  and  it 
appears  to  be  cloudy  to-day.  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  welcome  me 
with,  Claire  ?'  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone.  'I  came  here  to  meet  you; 
but  yon  hardly  seem  glad  to  see 
me.* 

'  I  can't  be  gushing  to-day,*  she 
replied,  *  it*B  too  hot.  Of  course,  it's 
the  right  thing  to  say  to  a  first 
couaan,  one's  glad  to  see  them.  Did 
you  see  that  article  on  cousins,  in 
the  "  Saturday  ?"    It  was  so  clever.' 

Frank  was  too  much  hurt  to 
answer.  Was  this  the  same  girl 
who  had  been  so  affisotionate  to 
them  all  at  Sunnymead;  who  had 
challenged  the  admiration  and  atten- 
tion of  the  cousin  whom  she  now 
wiidied  to  treat  de  haut  en  bets;  who 
had  ridden  his  horses,  worn  his 
flowers,  who  had  allowed  him  to 
press  her  hand,  and  to  whisper 
m  her  ear  the  soft  nothings  which 
had  been  sacred  in  his  eyes,  be- 
cause they  were  dictated  by  his 
own  honest  love?  Itwas  indeed  the 


same,  only  she  had  now  revealed 
her  true  nature — ^before,  it  had  worn 
a  mask.  The  sudden  conviction 
smote  upon  Frank  that  she  was 
playing  him  false ;  and,  imused  ta 
conceal  his  emotions,  he  raised  his 
hat  and  left  his  cousin's  side,  and 
was  soon  one  of  the  crowd,  who 
were  thronging  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  young  Princess  of  Wales. 

'  I  will  go  back  into  the  country/ 
he  thought,  '  to-morrow,  and  miJbe 
hay.  I  never  oould  have  dreamt  of 
this.* 

There  was  a  Nemesis  in  store  for 
Frank's  wrongs,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  As  Claire  and  Aggy  ap~ 
proached  the  Elfintower  party,  they 
raised  their  eyes  to  gaze  npon  the 
new  girls,  whose  atiauctions  had 
ma^e  such  a  sensation  in  the  Fark^ 
and  to  their  unmitigated  amaze- 
ment, they  beheld,  when  they  did 
so,  their  despised  countiy  cousins, 
Fanny  and  Magdalene  Woodbine. 

'Impossibie!'  was  the  word  that 
rose  to  the  sur&oeof  their  staggered 
senses,  and  found  utterance  on  their 
respective  lips.  '  Fanny  and  Magda- 
lene! Impossible!'  And  respon- 
sive to  their  exclamation,  the  affec- 
tionate girls  stepped  forward,  and 
warmly  greeted  Aunt  Hnntingtou 
and  the  two  jealous  and  discomfited 
girls.  The  innocent  intended  vic- 
tims of  the  fogie  party,  and  the  re- 
jected tickets;  the  sisters  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
wounded  but  a  moment  ago  by  the 
fine-ladyism  of  a  deceitful  girl,  piit 
all  their  country  warmth  into  their 
greeting  of  their  now  morHfted 
cousins.  But  Lady  Elfintower,  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  any  of  that 
set  acted  as  a  refrigerator,  at  once 
cut  short  the  meeting,  with  tiie 
refined  tactics  of  an  accomplished 
woman  of  the  world.  '  I  Uke  the 
Woodbines,*  she  said  to  her 
daughters, '  and  will  intaroduce  them 
anywhere ;  but  any  attempt  at  ac- 
quaintance with  those  Huntingtons 
must  be  checked  in  the  bud.' 

'If  you  had  but  been  decently 
civil  to  them,  as  I  told  you,'  said 
^KSy>  aggiavatingly,  to  her  mother 
and  sifter,  'we  should  have  got 
asked  to  the  Elfintower  ball — but 
you  would  go  your  own  way.  You 
snubbed  Frank,  too^  Claiiy,   and 
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he's  not  the  sort  of  man  who  will 
take  much  of  that' 

'We  shan't  ever  be  asked  to 
Snonymead  again:  yon  women 
must  always  meddle/  added  the 
&tfaer  of  the  fiunBy,  with  bitteniess. 
'  Yon  faaTe  managed  to  make  a  nice 
mess  of  it  between  yon.' 

'  Who  could  possibly  have  fore- 
seen that  the  Elfintowers  wonld 
have  taken  them  up  so  ?'  said  Claire, 
snappishly;  and  to  put  the  climax 
to  that  young  lady's  hnmihation, 
Charlie  IxmgdieTenz  looked  in,  to 
tempt  the  ladies  to  walk  in  the 
Fuk— the  sting  of  the  osntonce 
lying  in  the  mottre  which  he 
assigned  for  asking  them. 

'I've  bet  Lady  Glonana  ten  pairs 
ci  gloves  that  I  get  an  introdnctian 
to  those  pretty  girls  before  night: 
they^  cousins  of  yours,  I  think 
yea  told  me ;  so  come  on,  and  well 
go  shares.  I  shan't  mind  one  of 
Ihem  being;  spoony  on  me,  if  they 
like;  they  are  something  quite  out 
of  the  common — de-li-eious'  he 
idded  miscshievouBly,  for  he  saw  the 
stomi  clouds  gathering  on  Claire's 
brow;  'ifs  difficult  to  get  near 
them,  Lady  Elfintower^s  a  regular 
dragon  of  pmdery  placed  within 
caU.    However,  let's  have  a  try.* 

'How  about  the  fogie  party?* 
"'^  Aggy •  '  1^  you  know.  Captain 
Longcheveux,  Claire  was  so  ashamed 
of  her  oofuntry  cousins  that  she 
wished  them  to  waste  their  sweet- 
ness on  papa's  Indkn  Nabob  set; 
but  I  think  they'll  do  for  something 
better  than  that' 

'Huah,  Aggy!*  said  Mrs.  Hnnt- 
ingtott,  sentantionsly;  'we  wonld 
have  done  anything  to  bring  the 
Woodbine  girls  into  notice;  bnt  the 
EUintowetB  being  such  intimate 
ftieads,  it  devolved  upon  them  to 
introduce  ihem.' 

'I  hope  there  is  no  brother  or 
&<her  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  needy 
adveulurer  of  interesting  appear* 
SDoe,'  said  the  guardsman,  uiugh- 
ing;  and  at  this  speech  Claire,  who 
had  fimded  herself  in  love  with 
him,  and  who  had  thrown  over 
^Pisok  for  his  sake,  could  no  longer 
conceal  her  humiliation,  aod  hurried 


from  the  room,  to  give  a  vent  to 
her  emotion,  unseen  and  unpitied, 
in  her  own  room.  Frank  Woodbine 
did  not  fhlfil  his  intention  of  depart- 
ing for  the  oonntty  the  next  day. 
Upon  cool  reflection,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  not  tiie  real  Claire  that 
he  had  loved,  but  a  creatore  of  his 
own  creation^a  loving,  truthftd 
Claire,  not  the  least  hke  the  would- 
be  fine  lady  who  had  'thought  to 
win  his  country  heart  for  pastime 
ere  she  went  to  town ;'  and  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  not  a  girl  he  would  have  liked 
to  ask  his  mother  to  call  daughter, 
and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  hhn 
that  she  herself  had  taken  the 
initiative  aixi  thrown  him  over ;  for 
he  was  too  manly  and  too  honest 
to  have  played  her  false  if  she  had 
not  so  coolly  and  designedly  in  the 
first  place  rejected  him.  Many 
such  Bttle  comedies  as  the  one  de- 
scribed have  been  enacted  in  town 
during  the  last  season :  all  of  oouxse 
have  not  ended  in  the  discomfiture 
of  artifice  by  simplicity,  because  in 
most  instances  artifice  stands  on  its 
own  ground  and  has  the  other  more 
or  less  at  its  mercy.  But  itwoold 
perhaps  be  the  cause  of  a  family  feud 
or  a  heart-burning  the  less.  If 
country  welcomes  and  countiy  hoe» 
pitalities  found  some  littie  reflection 
in  town  during  the  season — ^for  we 
can  assure  the  readers  of  '  London 
Society '  that  Claire  and  Aggy,  weoN 
ing  out  their  fiaded  silks,  and  re- 
storing their  ftded  complexions  at 
a  chea^  watering-place,  will  look 
back  with  some  blfctemess  to  those 
happy  hours  spent  at  Snnnymead 
durmg  the  last  autumn;  and  that 
Claire  in  particular,  whose  atten- 
tions the  guardsman  positively  and 
absolutely  declined,  after  the  wished- 
for  introduction  to  the  'apple> 
blossoms,'  will  shed  many  a  tear  in 
secret  over  the  lost  affection  whidi 
now  shines  in  comparison  with  suoh 
a  pure  and  lambent  light  There 
is  not  one  of  the  party  who  does 
not  bitterly  regret  the  cool  snub 
offered  to  those  generous  and  simple- 
minded  and  hospitable  country 
caunns. 
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AT  the  ftpo  of  twenty-five  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  a  toler- 
able exterior,  some  three  liundn^J  a 
year  private  property,  a  heavy  stick, 
which  ill-natured  people  called  '  a 
ferocious  bludpreon,'  and  a  bull-dofr, 
which  they  called  '  a  quarrelsome 
brute/  Yes !  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  he  was  quarrelsome — to  man- 
kind very  frefiuently,  to  dog-kind 
nearly  always,  but  to  me  never.  A 
faithful,  attached,  submissive  ani- 
mal, who  seemed  striving,  by  his 
zeal  in  my  service,  to  make  amends 
for  those  cynical  propensities  which 
he  betrayed  to  the  world  in  general 
— a  creature  gifted,  it  must  bo  con- 
fessed, with  a  bad  temper,  yet  with 
a  substratum  of  latent  worth,  and  a 
courage  of  that  positive  character 
which,  in  dark  lanes  and  question- 
able neighbourhoods,  rendered  him 
a  most  efficient  member  of  the  Anti- 
garrotting  Association. 

Now  pray  remember,  that  a  know- 
ledge, on  your  i)art,  of  this  portion 
of  my  property,  gives  you  no  right 
whatever  to  regard  me  as  '  a  dog- 
fancier.*  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
sing^arly  ignorant  as  to  'points' 
canine.  To  my  own  perception,  this 
specimen  was  exceedingly  ugly,  not- 
withstanding the  flattering  dictum 
of  stable-minded  men,  who  looked 
on  him  with  a  serious  air,  as  they 
reflectively  sucked  a  straw,  and 
shook  their  heads  with  an  imposing 
gravity,  intended  to  convey  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  merits.  It 
was,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  I  could  not  see  liis  beauty.  The 
space  enclosed  by  his  legs  was  to  me 
a  villainous  compound  of  ellipse, 
rhomboid,  and  triangle,  the  apex  of 
the  latter  geometrical  demonstration 
being  admirably  represented  by  tho 
sympathetic  pedal  convergence.  And 
then  he  had  that  hypertrophied  con- 
dition of  head  and  neck,  wnich,  com- 
bined with  massive  jaws  and  a  ze- 
nith-searching nose,  go  far,  I  believe, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  knowing  ones, 
to  constitute  evidences  of  good  breed- 
ing. He  was  nearly  all  white,  with 
a  black  patch  over  each  eye,  and  a 
dirty-looking  mark  on  one  side  of 
iiis  mouth  —  characteristics  by  no 


moans  contributing  to  amiability  of 
expression;  and,  as  a  summing  up 
of  his  peculiarities,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  he  had  a  way  of  occa- 
sionally going  on  three  legs — ^a  tripod 
style  of  prof^ression  which  is,  I  am 
told,  a  great  thing  in  dogs  of  his 
nomenclature. 

'  What  a  vulgar  beginning !'  I  hear 
some  fair  reader  say.  *  What  do  we 
want  to  know  about  the  man  and 
his  dog  ?  Doubtless  the  master  went 
about  in  a  rough  coat  with  large 
buttons,  and  wore  his  hat  on  one 
side — the  horrid  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  the  savage  cur  at  his  heels/ 
Ladies,  to  the  latter  clauses  of  your 
charge  I  bow  assent,  though  ven- 
turing a  protest  against  the  justifia- 
bility of  your  adjectives.  I  always 
carried  a  stick,  and  my  dog  always 
followed  me;  but  to  your  prelimi- 
nary indictment  I  most  jwsitively 
demur.  I  dressed  as  a  gentleman, 
and  my  conduct  was,  I  trust  and 
believe,  in  accordance. 

Well  then,  how  did  I  become 
possessed  of  this  apparently  objec- 
tionable property ;  and  why  did  I  so 
persistently  flourish  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unappreciative  world?  In  the 
first  place,  let  mo  say  that  my  three 
hundred  a  year  was  the  bequest  of 
a  kind-hearted,  eccentric  old  Imchelor 
uncle,  who  left  it  in  company  with 
the  appendages  you  object  to.  He 
said  that  he  felt  assured  I  should 
care  for  and  respect  the  daily  com- 
panions of  his  walks,  when  he  was 
no  longer  on  earth  to  protect  them. 
They  were,  even  beyond  the  com- 
fortable little  income,  an  evidence  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  me, 
and  I  did  no  injustice  to  the  good 
old  man's  confidence.  Thus  it  was 
that  I  became  possessed  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  a  large,  finely-po- 
lished, gnarled  oak  sapling,  and  a 
very  far  from  polished  specimen  of 
the  canine  race.  '  Still,'  you  will  say, 
'  why  so  determined  to  carry  them 
into  society  ?  Why  court  hostile  cri- 
ticism ?  Surely  you  were  not,  by  the 
clauses  of  your  uncle's  will,  bound  to 
such  a  line  of  conduct?'  Well,  no ; 
but  it  was  my  fancy  to  continue  on 
the  link  of  the  old  man's  associa- 
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tions.  To  be  afihamed  of  hia  spe- 
cialities was  in  some  measure  to  be 
ashamed  of  lum;  and,  besides,  I 
ganged  my  friends  by  their  friend- 
ship for  these  my  belongings.  If 
they  were  cold  to  me  in  consequence 
—well,  I  didn't  caie — ^1  rather  liked 
it  To  be  sore,  the  dog  was  for  ever 
getting  me  into  scrapes.  He  seemed 
molred  to  beUeve  eveiybody  and 
eveiything  as  set  in  antagonism  to 
his  interests,  and  the  consequence 
was  an  amount  of  irascibility  which 
inTolved  me  in  many  annoyances; 
bat  I  bore  it  aJl,  and  stuck  to  the 
<ntAxae  with  a  dogged  resolution, 
which  did  considerable  justice  to  my 
steadfrstness  of  temperament 

Now,  don't  make  another  mistake, 
unA  re^ud  me  as  contented  with  a 
single  life.  On  the  contrary,  1  pined 
for  domestic  peace.  It  was  the  one 
sweet  dream  of  my  early  days;  but 
aomdiow  my  dog  gave  me  a  bad 
character.  I  was  not  looked  upon 
M  a  marrying  man ;  and,  being  the 
Tictim  of  a  sensitiye  disposition,  I 
ittha  withdrew  myself  from  the 
chances  of  that  consummation  which 
I  had  mused  on  even  in  the  time  of 
boyhood. 

MyoccupationB  were,  for  the  most 
put,  of  a  literary  character,  and  I 
frequently  indulged  in  my  £ftTourite 
pastime  of  fishing.  It  was  while 
prosecuting  a  ramble  of  this  kind  in 
North  Wales  that  I  zeceiyed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  frt)m  my  good  mother, 
who  bad  been  left  a  widow  in  my 
childhood.  In  truth  I  was  so  young, 
Ihat  I  could  scarcely  recollect  my 
&ther;  but  the  tenderness  and  re- 
spect with  which  my  only  parent 
hung  upon  the  memories  of  her 
manied  life  were  among  the  most 
beautijfal  traits  of  her  gentle,  loving 
natoie,  and  proyed  how  happy  she 
most  have  been,  and  how  happy  she 
had  made  tiie  pati^  of  her  best  and 
deaiest  friend. 

Now  for  my  mother's  letter. 

*  Oxford  Square. 

"Mr  DEAREST  CflABLES, 

*  How  often  hare  I  heard  yoa  say, 
tLit  joo  figh  for  domestic  peace;  and  I  am 
»»!«  joa  know  bow  to  attain  it  There  is 
no  fonder  wiih  of  niy  heart,  than  to  aee  you 
falfilliDg  the  duties  of  home.  Well,  I  hare 
1:Uelr  made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  an  old 
fi  woA  of  yonr  noble  father's.    He  has  lately 


come  to  reside  in  oar  neighbourhood,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  he  has  a 
daughter.  She  is  certainly  handsome  and 
accomplished,  and,  I  think,  amiable,  but  you 
most  form  your  own  conclusions.  Come 
to  town  and  introduce  yourself;  you  will 
hare  a  cordial  greeting.  The  rest  is  in  the 
future. 

'  One  word,  my  dear  boy :  don't  appear 
with  that  stick  and  dog,  which  I  most  sty 
I  am  rery  much  opposed  to  as  your  daily 
companions.  I  hare  great  Teneratioo  for 
your  good  uncle's  wishes — still,  I  think  you 
carry  them  out  to  a  length  not  called  for. 
But  I  won't  worry  you  on  this  subject,  for 
1  know  it  to  be  a  tender  point;  only  you 
must  remember  that  your  appendages  are 
not  quite  satisfiictory  credentials  wherewitli 
to  gain  the  favour  of  a  fair  lady. 

*The  name  is  Major-General  Gsrston; 
the  address — Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
I  am  going  to  Richmond  to-morrow  for  a 
few  days,  but  I  shall  retain  by  the  end  of 
the  week. 

'  Beliere  me, 

'  With  much  lore, 
'  Erer  your  afiectionate  Mother, 
'Henrietta  Dalton.' 

To  which  I  replied  immediately : — 

•Mr  VKRT  DEAR  MOTHER, 

*  Your  wish  shall  be  at  once  respected. 
I  will  come  and  I  will  call  at  the  general's, 
heartily  trusting  that  your  kind  thoughts 
for  my  happy  future  may  hare  a  pleasing 
solution  in  the  result  of  that  aoqaaintanoe 
yoa  desire  me  to  make.  Yet,  I  most  say, 
as  a  rule  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  an  ar- 
ranged aflair  of  this  kind.  I  should  like 
some  accident  to  be  the  inoentiTe;  yet  I 
promise  you  I  will  not  harden  my  heart. 
But,  mother  dear,  I  am  obdurate  touching 
the  household  gcds  of  my  bachelorhood ; 
I  keep  them  and  show  them  as  ther- 
mometers, whereby  I  test  the  sincerity  of 
my  fellow-men.  I  won't  take  them  np 
into  the  general's  drawing  room ;  but  I 
really  most  take  them  to  his  house.  So, 
for  haTing  a  will  of  his  own  on  this  subject, 
you  must  forgire  your  undutiful,  hot  very 
affectionate  son, 

•Charles  Daltok.* 

Two  days  after  the  despatch  of 
this  letter  I  rang  the  bell  of  No.  — , 
Glonoester  Terrace—my  summons 
bringing  intoTiewa  fine  specimen 
of  the  flnnkey  tribe.  To  my  inqniiy 
whether  the  general  was  at  home  he 
replied  in  the  affirmatiTo,  and  cer- 
tamly  in  a  respectful  manner ;  but 
it  was  OTident  that  those  nenrous 
susceptibilities,  so  especially  the  at- 
tribute of  his  race,  were  painfully 
excited  by  tlie  observation  of  my 
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OAk  saplinp:.  Tlure  wa^s  a  inolau- 
choly  t'xpo>tn';itive  look  {O^ont  the 
creature  whirli  was  quite  toucliiiiG:. 
He  was,  however,  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  liis  trials  :  t]u»  mcnt.:l 
equilibrium  w;is  to  receive  a  still 
more  painful  shi>ck,  AVhile  usherintr 
me  into  the  liall,  ho  sudcienly  ealUnl 
out,  witli  a  voice  of  lamentation  and 
cruelly  woundccl  loeling,  to  a  boy  in 
buttons — 

*  Jawn,  'ow  (lifi  that  'orrid  hnnimal 
pet  in  'ere  ?  Drive  'im  out  himme- 
diatelv!' 

I  regarded  the  apr^ieved  Jeames 
with  a  Btern  air,  and  intbrmod  liim 
that  the  do£:j  was  mine. 

Jeames  was  frightfully  taken  aback 
— ^his  very  hair  seemed  to  go  out  of 
curl,  and  tlie  powder  to  fly  off,  while 
a  perceptible  shiver  ran  through  his 
admirable  calves.  He  was  quite  up- 
set— what  with  confusion  at  his  un- 
fortonate  mistake,  and  horror  at  the 
impropriety  of  such  an  appearance 
as  a  bull-dog  in  the  classic  domain 
of  flunkeydom. 

Begging  pardon  in  a  hurried  tone, 
he  desired  me  to  ascend  the  stairs ; 
but  I  could  SCO  that  his  delicate 
sensitiveneBs  had  been  rudely  tram- 

Cl  on.  He  was  suffering — I  beard 
sigh.  Really  I  pitied  JeameR ! 
Prom  the  old  general  I  received  a 
Tery  cordial  greeting.  I  liked  his 
heartiness  of  manner,  albeit  some- 
what tinged  with  that  i)omposity 
which  might  fairly  bo  ascribed  to 
the  habit  of  command  and  Indian 
experience.  Miss  Carston  was  a 
handsome,  showy  girl,  with  dark 
hair  and  fine  eyes;  but  there  was 
too  much  self-poBBession.  I  read  her 
qtuckly :  a  woman  decidedly  clever, 
and  withal  imperious ;  fond  of  ad- 
xmntion,  and  exacting  it  as  her  due ; 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  render  her  perfectly  at  ease 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  The 
eyes  shone  with  a  brilliant  gleam ; 
they  looked  straightiy  into  your 
&oe;  there  was  no  tender,  sonl-sab- 
dniag  hght;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
was  mistaken  in  regarding  her  as 
&lly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  sar- 
casm— at  all  times  a  most  dgec- 
tkmable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  seek  to  conquer 
oQDly  by  the  force  of  affectionate  ear- 
nestness.   Yofu  will  at  onoe  percdve 


that  I  was  not  favourably  impressed 
with  the  lady  r(^commende<l  by  my 
pHMl  motlier.  1  had  promised  her 
that  I  would  not  go  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  iuflnence  of  jMiss  Carston 's 
charms;  but  there  was  an  uncon- 
trollable conviction  within  me  as  to 
tlK^  insufficiency  of  their  power  to 
sulKlue. 

1  will  not  afllict  my  readers  with 
the  details  of  a  morning  call ;  they 
can  easily  fill  up  the  conversation 
from  their  own  experiences  of  such 
necessary  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
custom.  This  present  oblation  was 
not,  however,  I  am  bound  to  say,  so 
dreary  as  the  majority  of  such  offer- 
ings ;  for  l\Iiss  Carston  was  certainly 
an  intelligent  and  accomplished  girl. 

Several  times  during  my  stay  witii 
the  general  and  his  daughter,  I 
fancied  I  heard  something  between 
a  smothered  growl,  a  whine,  and  a 
bark,  which  I  strongly  suspected 
wore  indications  of  approaching 
eccentricity  on  the  part  of  my  dog 
Mommy.  The  sounds  seemed  nearer 
than  I  could  have  desired.  I  judged 
that  the  animal  had  surreptitiously 
found  his  way  up  stairs,  and  I  was 
not  deceived;  for,  on  taking  my 
leave,  and  the  door  being  opened,  in 
rushed  my  disreputable  {ueociat& 

'  Oh !  mercy  on  us,  where  did  that 
hideous  creature  come  from?'  said, 
or  rather  screamed.  Miss  Carston. 
'  I  observed  a  ruffianly-looking  man 
with  a  sack  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
street — the  wretch  is  probably  his.* 
And  she  rang  the  bell  violently. 

Not,  of  course,  with  the  indignant 
look  which  I  had  directed  at  the 
sensitive  Jeames,  but  still  with  some 
coldness  of  manner,  I  stated  the  &ct 
of  my  ownership,  at  the  same  time 
ajKilogizing  most  freely  for  the  un- 
warrantable invasion  of  her  drawing- 
room. 

Her  acceptance  of  my  explanation 
was  not  exactly  ungracious,  but 
there  was  most  assuredly  no  warmth 
of  response.  The  satire,  too,  must 
come— I  could  see  it  playing  about 
the  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  pre- 
sently she  said — 

'  Excuse  my  asking,  Mr.  Dalton, 
why — ' 

'  Why  I  am  seen  in  oompaoy  with 
sach  an  appendage  as  this,  I  pre- 
sume yon  mean.  Miss  Carston  ?' 
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'I  eonfeas  thai  to  be  whtt  I  iru 
•boot  to  oonvej/ 

'Well,  Was  OaretoD,  my  dog  is 
cftDed  Mommy—it  k  an  abbreviatioii 
of  thennometer.  I  regard  him  in 
this  light:  I  keep  him  as  a  teat  of 
tampeiatare  on  the  part  of  my 
finenda.' 

'  I  aea  Of  course  I  could  not  be 
aappoaed  to  know  that  yoa  had  any 
intoeat  in  this  yery  pecnliar  dog; 
80  that  must  be  my  ezcnae  for  snr- 
priae  at  his  sodden  appeaxance/ 

'  On  the  part  of  Mommy,  I  humbly 
heg  pardon.  It  certainly  was  a  moat 
in^noper  proceeding.' 

'Oh/  replied  ihe  lady,  'aay  no- 
tinng  more  about  it.  But  may  I 
inquire  if  your  regarding  thia  pet  of 
70018  as  a  thennometer  doea  not 
give  eyidence  of  the  ireesing  point 
being  attainable  in  consequence?' 

'  Whenerer  I  find  such  to  be  the 
eaae,  I  know  how  to  meet  it' 

There  was  a  little  more  bantering 
of  this  kind,  in  which  I  am  bound 
to  admit  tiiat  Miss  Oarston  shone 
to  advantage;  but  here  again  her 
powers  of  sarcasm  were  an  effectual 
bar  to  those  tender  feelings  which 
my  mother  had  yisioned  for  me. 

hi  all  this  little  mr&xe  of  words 
I  haye  said  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  ahare  of  the  old  general.  He 
appeared  yaatly  amused,  and  ex- 
preaaed  his  opinion  that  the  dog 
muB  a  fine  specimen  of  his  class. 

So  Mommy  and  I  descended  to  the 
regkm  of  the  painfdlly  sensitiye 
Jeames,  who  seemed  to  ahrink  hack 
in  apprehension  from  the  yery  car- 
niTorous  look  which  Mommy  direct- 
ed to  tiie  immaculate  stockings.  The 
dog  was,  I  am  sure,  aware  that  he 
bad  been  made  tiie  subject  of  con- 
venation  fiff  firom  complimentary, 
and  WM  quite  pr^iared  to  reaent  it 
He  certainly  growled  in  an  ominous 
WBy.and  I  was  glad  enough  to  quit  the 
boose  without  a  more  positiye  out- 
break. I  am  sure  I  heard  smothered 
bnghter  when  the  door  was  closed, 
iodlfelt^convinoed  that  the  cruelly- 
^nrmged' Jeames  had  been  quite 
vnte  of  Mommy's  ascent  to  the 
dcmng-room,  and  did  not  choose 
to  difltmrb  the  wishes  of  the  animal. 
Jeames  had  been  shamefntly  injured 
in  file  finest  emotions  of  his  flimk^ 
Imast,  and  be  had  his  rersnge  in 


exposmg  the  author  to  the  critfefsms 
of  the  higher  powers. 

On  the  Friday  following  my  mo- 
ther  returned  ttam  Eichmond,  and, 
though  I  could  see  she  was  much 
diverted  at  this  firesh  recital  of 
Mommy's  eccentricities,  she  shook 
her  head  in  a  miki,  deprecating 
way. 

'  Ah,  Charles,  Charles  I  there  it  is 
again.  Why,  that  unhajipy  dog  is 
your  rook  ahead.  What  in&tu»- 
tion !  I  wonder  you  are  not  tired  of 
the  annoyances  you  receiye  at  his 
hands.' 

'  But,  my  dear  motiier,'  aaid  I,  '  I 
really  don't  know  that  they  are  an- 
noyaneea.  You  are  acquainted  with 
my  theories  on  the  subject' 

'  Oh  yes,  obatinato  son  of  mine,  I 
think  I  am  pretty  well  ocmyeraant 
with  them.  But  now,  seriously,  do 
you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
right  in  bringing  your  dog  into  a 
sphere  where  you  might  be  almost 
sure  that  he  would  do  you  little 
credit  ?' 

'  Well,  dear  mother,  as  a  question 
of  conyentionalities— no;  but,  taken 
as  a  part  of  my  moral  position — 
yes.' 

'Ah!  your  old  sophistry!  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you,  on 
consideration  of  quick  attention  to 
my  desire.' 

*  I  fear  I'm  a  very  bad  boy,  and  it 
is  true  that  I  have  much  to  put  up 
with  from  Mommy ;  but  let  us  h<^ 
that  he  will  do  something  grand  by- 
and-by,  to  make  amends.' 

'  I  hope  so  too,  but  oonfess  to  be 
Yerydonbtfiil.  I  think  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  fined,  tlmragh  some 
outn^;eous  conduct  of  his.' 

'WeU,  it  must  be  admitted,  my 
precious  mother,  that  I  have  had  to 
compound  more  than  once  for  sundry 
delicato  attentions  of  his  to  tiie  legs 
of  mankind.' 

'I  can  easily  belieye  that  Oh, 
you  queer  boy! 

'Still,  I  am  resolyed  to  be  his 
friend.  I  say,  mother  dear,  your 
kind  sdieming  for  my  matrimonial 
prospects  will  not  in  this  case  be 
suocesafol.  Miss  Oarston  is  not  to 
my  taste,  without  any  leference  to 
my  vulgar  associate.' 

'Well,  be  it  as  you  will ;  I  only 
wish  to  see  you  happy,'  said  my  kind 
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parent,  smiling  in  her  own  affoction- 
atc  way,  as  I  revereutially  kissed  Ijcr 
fine  open  forehead. 

'Oh,  it  ^ill  come  all  rij^'ht  some 
day,  dear  mother.  I  see  T  luust  go 
back  to  Wales  and  have  a  little  more 
fishing;  so  on  Monday  moniing  I 
return:  and  you  must,  when  >ou 
next  see  tlie  Carstons,  malvo  the  best 
excuse  you  can  for  your  hopeful.' 

My  journeys  by  rail  were  not  at 
all  without  their  excitement.  I  tra- 
velled about  a  good  deal,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mommy  was  well  known 
at  sundry  stations.  He  had  the 
strongest  objection  to  dog-boxes,  and 
liLs  antagonism  to  railway  porters 
was  a  x)eculiar  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter. I  always  felt  that  I  was  in 
fiome  measure  bound  to  '  tip '  these 
unfortunate  officials;  for  unfortu* 
nate  they  certainly  were  when  it 
became  their  duty  to  provide  travel- 
ling accommodation  for  my  irascible 
quadruped.  When  stowed  away,  his 
dismal  howling  was  anything  but 
pleasing  to  a  musical  ear.  I  ra- 
ther fancy  he  kept  it  up  all  through 
the  journey ;  for  whenever  the  train 
stopped  I  heard  his  vociferations, 
and  the  inference  I  drew  was,  I 
think  you  will  say,  more  than  pro- 
bable. 

I  was  soon  engaged  in  following 
the  course  of  a  beautiful  Welsh 
mountain  stream;  and  one  after- 
noon, after  a  long  and  pretty  suc- 
cessful spell,;  I  had  thrown  myself 
on  the  grass  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  rest  —  MoDomy,  too,  taking  a 
siesta  on  the  edge  of  the  river  path. 
While  gazing,  now  down  upon  the 
merry  leaping  waters,  now  up  to  the 
lofty  hill  range,  behind  which  the 
sun  was  sinking  tlux)ugh  the  blue 
haze  of  an  evening  in  May — my 
chain  of  many  fancies  was  in  a  mo- 
ment interrupted,  to  make  room  for 
a  fairer  vision.  A  young  lady,  book 
in  hand,  her  attention  evidently  fully 
engrossed,  came  slowjy  on  by  the 
meadow  path.  Before  the  distance 
had  been  sufficiently  abridged  to 
allow  a  glance  at  her  features,  I  was 
struck  by  the  easy,  graceful,  though 
stately  tread.  She  was  tall,  of  slight, 
olegant  figure;  and,  as  she  came 
nearer,  I  was  able  to  recognize  a 
beautiful  classic  outline,  with  brown 
hair,  of  that  enchanting  shade  which 


catches  the  gleam  of  the  sunlight. 
But  the  eyes  had  the  chiciast  charm 
— dark,  yet  soft  and  reflective— ten- 
der, loving  eyes.    I  could  not  hel]) 
watching    hor,    though    careful   to 
avoid  the  slightest  evidence  of  au 
obtmsive  stare.   It  was  clear  enough 
that  she  did  not  observe  mo,  and 
soon  I  had  a  more  positive  confir- 
mation of  this;   for,  unmindful  of 
Mommy's  presence  in  the  course  she 
was  treading,  she  came  down,  much 
to  his  astonishment  and  indignation, 
upon  that  worthy's  tail.    I  had  no 
time  to  prevent  it— my  attention  had 
been  so  thoroughly  centred  upon 
the  fair  imknown,  tliat  I  had  no 
room  for  other  thoughts.   But  I  was 
up  in  a  moment — and  not  too  quick- 
ly ;  for  the  anger  of  Mommy  was 
such,  that  he  at  once  growled  fu- 
riously, and  sprang  upon  the  lady, 
catching  hold  of  her  dress  in  his 
teeth.    I  could  see  she  was  much 
alarmed,  but  she  forbore  any  exhibi- 
tion of  screaming.   Mommy  came  in 
for  a  kick  which  sent  him  fiying; 
and  I  hastily  expressed  great  concern 
at  the  fright  she  had  undergone. 

'  Oh,'  said  she,  in  the  sweetest  of 
voices, '  thank  you  very  much !  But 
pray,  don't  hurt  the  dog :  it  was  all 
my  fault  Poor  thing !  I  am  sure  1 
must  have  hurt  him.' 

Dear  girl!  All  the  noblo  nature 
shining  out  in  tliis  kind  speech—my 
heart  was  strangely  stirred  within 
me.  She  was  somewhat  pale  from 
the  fright;  and,  scarcely  knowing 
what  1  was  doing,  and  every  now 
and  then  stammering  like  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  I  walked  by  her  side.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  reached  her 
mother's  pretty  cottage.  As  I  lin- 
gered unconsciously,  she  stoopwl 
down,  and  softly,  though  it  seemed 
rather  timidly,  patted  the  ugly  head 
of  my  generally-shuimed  animal,  say- 
ing, '  1  hope  you'll  forgive  me.'  Bless 
you,  he  understood  it  at  once — I 
never  saw  him  look  so  amiable.  At 
last  I  left  her,  and  went  home  with 
a  tumult  of  thought  that  had  never 
before  moved  tiie  depths  of  my  spirit. 

In  the  morning  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Foster,  a  nice,  kmd  old  lady,  who 
reminded  me  of  my  own  good  mo- 
ther. Gertrude  was  an  only  child. 
But  why  need  I  give  a  narrative  of 
that  which  you  know  must  come? 
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We  loved  each  other — and  now  Ger- 
trude is  my  own  precions  wife. 

It  is  eight  years  ago  since  onr  first 
meeting.  The  time  is  evening.  You 
Khali  see  our  '  home  drcle.'  My  wife 
is  engaged  on  some  abstruse  geome- 
trical divisions,  familiarly  known  by 
the  title  of  'cutting  out;'  my  mo- 
ther, who  is  on  a  visit  with  us,  is 
knitting;  and  I  am  writing.  On  a 
low  stool  at  the  feet  of  mamma  are 
seated  a  brotiier  and  sister,  looking 
oTer  a  book  of  pictures ;  while  our 
youngest  sprawls  on  the  hearthrag 
by  the  sde  <^  Monuny — ^nowold  and 
lazy,  and  upon  this  occasion  enjoying 
one  of  his  privilege  nights.  Dalton, 
jamor,  is  busily  employed  in  the 
exhilarating  amusement  of  boring  his 
dimpled  fist  into  Mommy's  eye;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  displeasure — only 
a  slight  deprecating  movement  when 
the  operation  becomes  a  little  more 
energetic  than  is  consistent  with  the 


principles  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Gmelty  to  Animals. 

Presently  I  look  up  from  my  oc- 
cupation, and  my  heiut  is  full  of  a 
calm,  soul-satisfying,  grateful  joy. 
My  mother  observes  my  peaceful, 
reflective  look~I  know  she  can  read 
my  thoughts — and  then  I  say — 

'  Mother  dear,  was  Mommy  such  a 
very  bad  dog,  after  all?* 

'Charles,  my  son,'  she  replies, 
smiling  in  the  face  of  my  wife,  whom 
she  dearly  loves, '  that  dog  was  ono 
of  your  best  friends.' 

Then  my  wife  moves  to  my  mo- 
ther's side,  and,  as  she  steals  her 
hand  to  meet  the  pressure  of  a  fond 
husband's  clasp,  affectionately  kisses 
the  kind  old  lady. 

And  our  two  eldest  children  look 
up  in  wonder,  for  none  of  us  speak ; 
and  mamma's  beautiful  eyes  are  full 
of  tears. 

And  we  are  very,  very  happy. 
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To  THK  Editob  of  'London  Socistt.' 

DEAB  SIR, 
To-day  I  feel  rather  blue, 
EnnuyS  in  fact,  and  so  in  lieu 
Of  something  better  just  now  to  do, 
Fve  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  you ; 
And  briefly  let  your  readers  know 
What  fell  withm  my  observation. 
Some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago. 
At  Oxford's  great  commemoration. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June  ('twas  a  Saturday), 
From  New  Court,  Middle  Temple,  I  got  away ; 
Went  out  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
Hailed  a  cab  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane, 
And  the  Paddington  Station  was  able  to  gain 
Just  in  time  to  catch  the  6  *  30  train. 

'  The  resonant  steam  eagle ' 

Onwards,  westward,  flew. 

Stopped  at  Didoot  Junction 

To  take  in  one  or  two ; 

And  soon  the  spires  of  Oxford 

Flashed  suddenly  in  view. 

No  sooner  had  each  on  the  platform  got  out 
Than  a  Babel  of  voices  was  heard  all  about 
'  That  hat-box  is  nunc,'  cries  a  voice  dictatorial ; 
'  My  cousin.  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oriel.' 
'  How  are  you,  mamma?  I've  a  ticket  for  Fanny, 
For  the  Brazenose  performance,  'twas  hard  to  get  any ; 
Bat  Smith  of  St.  John's  had  got  a  good  many. 
And  perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  smuggle  in  Annie.' 
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Tlio  '  Brazcnoso  theatricals  '  that  nicfht  were  to  be. 

But  the  Brazenoso  theatricals  /  didn't  see, 

For  nobody  thoro  had  a  ticket  for  me ; 

And  though  at  the  time  I  did  not  much  care, 

I'm  now  rather  sorry  1  missed  them,  I  swear; 

For  since  then  I  lieard  a  friend  who  was  there 

(Not  herself  a  bad  judge  of  the  drama),  declai*e. 

That  the  acting  of  all  was  uncommonly  fair. 

And  that  one  or  two  might  not  have  blushed  to  compare 

"With  that  wonderful  captain,  I  mean  Legardiere, 

Who  first  drives  '  the  vnbts *  all  into  despair ; 

Euns  his  sword  through  *  the  master/  or  rather  '  Mastarc,* 

And  winds  up  by  marrying  Bla-aunch  De  Nevers ! 

On  Sunday  there  was  nothing  occurred  to  amuse  ye, 
But  all  went  to  church,  as  of  course  appeared  right; 
And  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Doctor  Pusey, 
Preached,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  night. 

But  in  the  evening  after  tea. 

All  blooming  as  the  red  rose — 

Behold  each  fair  ladye 

By  college  cousin  led,  goes 

The  promenade  to  see, 

Within  the  Christ  Church  meadows. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  one  of  the  scenes 
In  *  Ida's '  College  Life  were  acted  there, 
'  With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  golden  hair  1* 
Doctors  of  Law,  and  of  Divinity, 
Learned  Professors,  swells  in  Latinity, 
Men  from  Christ  Church,  and  Oriel,  and  Baliol,  and  Trinity, 
Backwards  and  forwards  by  hundreds  were  walking. 
And  each  to  some  sweet  girl  appeared  to  be  talking. 
Girls  of  all  sorts  were  there  that  night, 
Girls  in  blue  and  girls  in  white, 
Girls  with  dark  hair  and  girls  with  light, 
Tall  and  short,  and  of  middle  height, 
Bewitching  us  all  with  their  eyes  so  briglit ; 
On  my  word,  my  dear  sir,  'twas  a  very  fine  sight ! 
So  much  for  Sunday — 
And  on  the  Monday, 
Visitors,  residents,  freshmen,  and  dons, 
W^ho  could  get  tickets  went  to  a  concert  at  John's, 
The  only  thing  worth  seeing  that  day, 
And  I  can  take  on  myself  to  say. 
That  the  singing  was  unconamonly  good  in  its  way. 
And  the  audience  all  went  delighted  away. 

Next  morning  the  joy-bells  were  merrily  rung. 

And  hundreds  of  flags  in  the  windows  hung. 

Their  silken  folds  to  the  breezes  flung ! 

And  roses  and  lilies  in  garlands  strung 

To  the  houses,  as  if  they  grew  there,  clung. 

And  town  and  gown,  and  gown  and  tovm, 

Shout  as  if  they  would  pull  the  old  colleges  down. 

And,  ranted  for  once,  in  loyalty  vie, 

As  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  drive  down  '  the  High  !'* 

To  the  carriage  the  people  all  rash  to  get  nigh; 

And  the  Yolunteera  can't  keep  them  iMtck  though  they  try. 

*  <  The  High  '—the  name  given  by  Ozfoid  men  to  High  Street. 
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Bat  the  zoyal  processioii  'b  no  sooner  pass'd  by. 
Than  to  Christ  Chnrch  qoadruigle  all  instantly  fly. 
To  aee  each  Yolunteec,  who  had  hit  the  buU's  eye» 
Get  a  prize  firom  our  loyety  Friiioeea  by-aiid«l^! 

This  orer,  we  hnny,  as  fast  as  may  be. 

To  the  theatre  called  '  The  Sheldonian '  to  see 

His  Boyal  Highness  receive  his  Doctor's  degree. 

The  moment  I  entered  there  were  shouts  of '  Who 's  that  ? ' 

From  the  men  who  aloft  in  the  gallery  sat, 

'  Take  off  your  hat,  sir !  off  with  your  Hat  I' 

My  'tile'l  removed  at  the  horrible  sound. 

Pushed  as  fiEur  as  I  could  in,  and  then  g;azed  all  around. 

A  thousand  Freshmen  there 

In  the  upper  gallery  yelled ; 

A  thonaand  ladies  fair 

The  lower  circle  held ; 

A  tiiousand  men  below; 

Spite  of  bobtnes  and  of  prootofs^ 

Swayed  all  madly  to  and  fso — 

Graduates,  masters,  doctora ! 
Two  hours  we  wait  for  the  fun  to  begin, 
'Mid  shoving  and  pushing  and  clamour  aad  din. 

At  length  the  door  swings  open  wide-* 
Way  for  our  Prince's  lovely  bride ! 

But  when  within  the  entrance 

We  saw  her  face  appear. 

We  gave  her  one  long  raptoious  cry. 

And  even  the  ladies'  gallery 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  dlieer  I 
Immediately  after,  her  husband  was  seen, 
And  all  of  us  loudly  sang  '  God  save  the  Queen  I' 
Then  happened  more  things  than  I  can  tell. 
As  soon  as  Lord  Derby  the  riot  could  quell. 
He  conferred  on  the  Plinoe  his  D.  C.  ll. 
In  a  neat  Latin  speech,  which  he  gave  very  well. 
Then  followed  two  odes  on  which  I'll  not  dwtJl, 
And  we  got  out  at  four  by  the  Christ  Church  bell. 

To  Si  John's  we  went  next,  to  see  a  bazaar. 

It  was  crowded,  as  such  places  usually  are ; 

By  the  angels  who  held  stalls  we  were  cheerfully  rol>bcd. 

And  the  Prince  and  Prmcess  were  wofully  mobbed. 

In  the  Com  Exchange  Hall 

That  night  the  Freemasons  gave  a  ball. 

From  all  I  can  guess 

It  was  a  success ; 

But  whether  the  number  was  large  or  was  small 

I  can't  say,  for  /  didn't  go  there  at  all ! 

Xext  day  'what  time] the  amber  mom '  (a  phrase  that's  Tennyso- 

nian) 
Was  stealing  on  towards  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to '  The  Sheldonian.' 
Amid  the  graduates  I  sat,  for  hours  'mid  noise  and  clatter. 
And  shouts  of  '  Cheers  for  Jowett,'  '  Where  is  Kingsley  ?'  '  Who's 

your  hatter?* 
At  length  as  on  the  day  before 
The  noise  was  hushed,  and  through  the  door 
The  royal  couple  came  once  more. 
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Again  '  God  save  the  Queen '  Tras  siinir, 
And  again  our  cheers  through  the  old  walls  rung. 
They  cheered  for  Derby  and  they  groaned  for  Pam, 
And  then  '  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm !' 
Cairns,  CardwcU,  Wliiteside,  and  some  other  swells, 
('amo  forward  and  received  their  D.  C.  L.'s. 

Sr)me  Don  gives  of  each  a  long-winded  history, 
"While  the  greater  part  cheer,  and  some  few  a  hiss  try. 
And  Lord  Derby  asks, '  Placet  no  vobis  Magistri  T 
*  Admitto  te 
Ad  gradum  Doctoris, 
In  jure  Civili, 
Caufi4  honoris.* 

Which,  as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  of  late 
Have  brushed  up  their  classics,  111  try  and  translate. 

*  Thee  I  admit  of  Civil  Laws,  a 

Doctor,'  (this  is  what  he  meant) ; 

'  And  you  get  the  degree,  honoris  causa,' 

That  is,  by  way  of  a  compliment. 
Then  essay  and  speech  and  recitation 
Followed  each  other  in  rapid  rotation ; 
And  somebody  gave  us  a  Latin  oration. 
From  which  nobody  got  much  information ! 
Till  at  length  'mid  '  Three  cheers  for  the  Long  Vacation,' 
Lord  Derby  dismissed  the  Convocation. 

I  haven't  now  time,  or  might  tell  of  the  fSte 
In  the  Worcester  (hardens  kept  up  till  late. 
And  the  boats'  procession  not  over  till  eight, 
Where  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  again  we  met. 
And  the  Balliol  crew  all  got  an  upset. 
But  escaped  by  only  being  thoroughly  wet. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  the  close  of  all. 

We  finished  the  night  with  the  Christ  Church  ball. 

By  those  I  ween  who  saw  the  scene 

'Twill  be  forgotten  never ; 

And  sonie  who  were  there,  I've  heard  declare^ 

'  Twill  coloiir  their  lives  for  ever ! 
Whether  this  be  true,  I  cannot  say. 
Not  knowing ;  however,  be  that  as  it  may. 
All  night  the  dancers  danced  away. 
Till  the  darkness  slowly  gave  place  to  day, 
And  the  lights  died  out  in  the  morning  gray. 

One  more  dance  and  only  one. 

In  a  long  last  galop  round  we  spun ; 

And  the  curtam  fell  on  the  Oxford  fun ! 

H.  M. 
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AT  half-past  three,  or  thexe- 
abcmtB,  in  the  aftemoon  of  the 
imnty-fiist  of  June,  in  a  certain 
modem  year  of  giaoe,  an  important 
•odremarkableeTenthappenedinthe 
laogzaphy  of  William  Elyot,  M.A., 
hie  m  St  Bobas*  College,  and  now 
pnieBBor  at  a  northern  muTersity. 
At  that  precise  date  Mr.  Elyot  fell 
in  Io?e:  The  day  is  to  be  remem- 
faeEedyinaamnchas  it  was  the  longest 
day  of  the  year.  The  hour  is  to  be 
known  Teiy  approximately,  for  at 
tins  Tery  instant  he  was  engaged  in 
knkmg  at  his  watch.  Only  ap- 
noximately,  for  he  had  not  altered 
m  watch  since  he  had  been  in 
£dinborgh — ^thiee  days  ago,  and  at 
fiie  moment  aboTe  mentioned,  the 
bounding  steamboat  was  canying 
him  akmg  to  the  coasts  of  fiur 
Fnoee.  Latitode  and  longitude, 
ve  know,  create  their  variations  in 
charts  and  watdies.  At  such  a  time 
then  did  Mr.  Elyot  fidl  in  lore  with 
AUee  Barlingfoivl.  At  such  a  time 
his  eyes  fell  on  that  perfect  face,  and 
the  destiny  of  that  very  impidsiye 
man  was  sealed.  Why  has  it  not 
come  to  pass  earlier  thim  now,  when 
the  Teasel  is  sighting  the  cliffs  of 
Bookgne?  Mr.  Elyot,  being  a 
learned  professor,  may  haye  been 
^rnpt  in  abstmse  contemplations 
respecting  Jnpiters  satellites.  Be- 
ing also  of  mortal  clay,  he  may  have 
been  oonsnming  chops  and  sherry 
in  the  cabin.  I  do  not  inetend  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  this  phenomenal 
oecorrenoe.  As  a  plain  man  I 
simply  narrate  plain  racts. 

Let  there  be  no  mystification.  I 
am  not  going  to  write  a  love  story : 
soch  would  be  no  business  of  mine. 
I  am  going  to  write  a  paper,  more 
or  less  dry,  accurate,  and  careful, 
concerning  the  English  in  France, 
I  shall  also  use  a  few  facts,  not  of 
an  nnromantic  kind,  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  shall 
pemiit  myself  any  amount  of  liberty 
m  respect  to  the$e,  1  haye  at  once 
given  my  readers  the  clear  facts 
nspecting  Mr.  Elyot  He  was  a 
great- sdiolar  who  had  done  great 
things  at  the  UmyeiBity.    He  had 
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lately  been  jnomoted  to  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  a  northern 
uniyersity-  He  was  perhaps  leas 
noted  for  his  acquired  learning  than 
for  his  own  rare  and  original 
thoughts.  His  chair  was  worw  six 
or  seyen  hundred  a  year,  and  his 
own  priyate  income  was  as  much. 
He  had  lately  published  a  remark- 
able yolume  of  poems  whidi  were 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

We  haye  therefore  a  good  deal, 
and  much  to  his  credit,  respecting 
Mr.  Elyot.  Colonel  I)arlingford,how- 
eyer,  knew  nothing.  He  answered 
in  rather  curt,  military  phrase, 
a  remark  which  was  promptly 
addressed  by  Mr.  Elyot  to  the 
owner  of  the  young  lady  wi^  the 
eyes.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  gentleman  at  all  answored 
the  tiaditional  idea  of  a  Professor. 
He  wore  no  spectacles,  and  carried 
no  umbrella.  His  figure  showed  no 
traces  either  of  ink  or  snuff.  He 
was  destitute  of  books  and  paper.  In 
age  he  was  hardly  more  than  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine.  In  figure  he 
was  almost  the  model  of  a  Hercules. 
Yet  the  Colonel  put  him  down  at 
once  as  a  rambling  actor,  artist,  or 
author.  In  look,  Mr.  Elyot  was 
all  three;  had  always  associated 
with  such,  and  coidd  claim  either 
character.  He  wore  a  bad  hai  He 
could  indeed  proudly  reflect  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could 
afford  to  wear  a  bad  hat.  The  bad 
hat  was  pertinaciously  brushed  the 
wrong  way.  The  shirt-front  was 
partially  open  to  the  sea-breeze. 
His  beud  and  moustache  presented 
the  im&yourable  aspect  of  the 
'growing'  process.  In  facl^  ^o- 
fessor  Elyot  was  in  one  of  what  he 
called  his  'transitional'  states. 
That  state  was  a  perfect  horror  of 
conyentionality,  and  a  considerable 
contempt  for  ciyilization.  He  was 
yery  careless  in  his  double  right  as 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of 
fortune.  It  was  now  that  long  six 
months'  yacation  which  Scottish 
professors  haye  the  adyantage  of 
enjoying.  This  being  the  case,  and 
as  he  was  bending  his  way  to  a 
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foreign  part,  ho  appropriaffely 
afiSTimed  a  lawless  aiul  vagabond 
demeanour.  This  much  may  ac- 
count for  Ills  uii  pre  possessing  ex- 
terior, and  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion  and  dislike  which  the  stilT 
Colonel  instinctively  felt  towards 
bim.  He  had  always  been  an 
eccentric,  a  romantic,  an  imaginative 
man.  This  much  may  account 
for  his  fisilling  in  love  with  Alice 
Darlingford. 

The  remark  which  he  addressed 
to  tiie  Ck)lonel  admitted  either  of 
the  categorical,  or  the  explanatory 
answer.  The  (Colonel  gave  a  cate- 
gorical negative,  and  moved  away 
to  get  his  traps  together.  The 
young,  lady,  in  sweet  accent  and 
phrase,  supplemented  the  incom- 
plete reply.  The  charm  of  a  pretty 
ftoe  is  frequently  spoilt  by  the 
Toice.  The  charm  of  this  pretty 
&oe  was  considerably  heightened 
Hiereby.  It  was  the  melodious 
voice  of  a  thoroughbred,  intelligent, 
kmdhearted  lady.  The  Moral  Philo- 
sopher moralized  and  philosophized, 
how  he  should  improve  this  acquaint- 
ance. The  Colonel  returning,  found 
Mr.  Elyot  engaged  in  frsucning  a 
sententious  remark  which  smacked 
of  Murray :  '  The  army  at  Boulogne, 
under  Napoleon,  had  intended  to  in- 
Tsde  England,  but  the  English  had 
hiTaded  and  taken  Boulogne.'  Their 
common  destination  did  not  mate- 
imlly  raise  his  fellow-traveller  in 
the  Colonel's  estimation.  Friends  of 
mine,  in  an  enviable;  solvent  condi- 
tion, have  resided  at  Boulogne;  but 
tins  is  hardly  the  common  rule. 

*  Troe  patriots  we,  for  be  It  understood, 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good/ 

axe  lines  not  without  some  appro- 
priateness for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  that  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boulogne  who  are 
made  up  of  English  peopla  The 
Colonel  looked  upon  the  stranger 
with  that  suspicion  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Boulogne  very  gene- 
lally  eootertain  towiuds  each  other. 
This  was  very  unjust,  as  the  short- 
nera  of  -tiie  sea -passage  might 
oqvally  and  adequately  ezplain  both 
their  routes.  I  am  told  tint  Bou- 
logne is  a  great  place  for  scandal 
and  sBspidoii,  and  here  the  genius 


hKf  was  already  active.  It  is  an 
immense  place  for  gossip,  and  gos- 
sip, as  a  rule,  is  not  productive  of 
charitable  feeling.  Neither  do  the 
English  appear  to  &atomize  very 
much,  or  to  enjoy  much  agreeable, 
general  society  among  themselves. 
The  odium  tlttdogicum  has  also  been 
busy  of  lato.  A  clergyman  em- 
ployed by  a  religious  society  bos 
assumed  the  title  of  chaplain  to  the 
place,  which  would  perhaps  more 
rightly  belong  to  the  senior  resident 
clergyman :  hence  a  considerable 
amount  of  ill-feeiing.  I  am  aware 
that  in  all  these  hasty  generaliza- 
tions about  a  place  some  amount  (>f 
injustice  is  involved,  which,  I  trust, 
the  well-informed  reader  will  cor- 
rect for  himself.  They  met  re- 
peatedly next  day  both  in  the  'high' 
and  the  *  low  town ' — on  the  jetty, 
in  the  fish-market,  in  the  museum, 
in  the  cathedral,  in  &ont  of  the 
monument  Evidently  none  of  these 
three  was  to  be  a  permanent  de- 
nizen of  the  place.  It  is  the 
rapid  tourist  who  works  indus- 
triously through  a  town,  not  the 
inhabitant  The  Professor  felt  it 
quite  in  order  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  his  late  fellow-travellers, 
which  were  politely  enongh  re- 
ceived. It  did  not  require  very 
much  address  on  his  part  to  ascer- 
tain the  hotel  where  they  were 
staying,  their  names,  or  the  time  of 
their  departure  for  Paris.  He  dis- 
covered that,  l^  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, that  was  also  hu  own  time 
of  departure.  He  provided  himself 
with  a  first-class  ticket  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  all  contingencies. 
Like  sensible  people,  the  ODlonel 
and  his  daughtm:  were  travelling  in 
the  cool,  comfortable,  cushioned 
second  class.  It  was  the  adroit 
scheme  of  Mr.  Elyot  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  same  carriage.  Now 
had  such  a  trifling  event  been  a 
matter  of  the  purest  indifference  to 
him;  had  he  becm  an  eai^,  well- 
bred,  self-occupied  stranger,  nothing 
would  have  been  mare  simple  or 
more  natural ;  but  bdng  a  nervous 
man,  having  romantically  chosen  to 
&11  in  love,  being  morbidly  appre- 
hensive  that  he  was  oonoentraling 
upon  himself  a  vast  deal  of  atten- 
tion, which  was  of  oooibs   quite 
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uaMffDarj,  hb  felt  ooDBoioiu,  heai- 
iitiDg,and  vobbbj.  A  ailw»yBl»- 
liai  IB  no  place  for  heatation. 
WhfiQ  he  bad  summoned  np  zeao- 
liitiaa  to  mlk  to  their  eaniage- 
door,  and  to  aaj,  with  an  aasiimp- 
tion  of  eaee  thai  hebrayed  his 
fmhaiianynai<j  'I  w31  give  n^yaelf 
tiie  pleaaoBe  of  taking  a  seat  in 
joor  cBixmgd/  he  enooantfiied  a 
gBitnie  of  diaaent  from  the  old 
gentteniany  who  intimated  that  all 
ibeplaeea  were  takon. 

tinhippily,  ElyofB  featana  had 

BD  impaasUjOity:   they  weve  ekn 

qpent  m  eiproaBion,  and  that  ex- 

pTBBBian  was  disnu^.    A  Geiaan 

gentkman,  either  becaiuehe  thoaght 

that  a  party  wae  being  aepaiated, 

cr  faeoaoae  he  was  toadied  by  the 

pttiioa  of  tbe  look;  or  beoanae  he 

difBfld  the  state  of  afiun,  or  bo- 

enae  he  prefiamd  a  moke,  azoae 

ndoffieiedto  jield  his plaoe  to  oar 

taTeUer.      H)e   proteatod    againat 

tioB,  but  was  heartily  pleased  when 

he  aaw  ibe  German  enter  the  smok- 

iag-aakMn,   where  he  vehemently 

oaobed  ix  a  hnndred  milea.    The 

mnt  Beat  was  now  taken.    It  did 

not  appear,  faowerer,  that  he  was 

likely  to  be  mach  of  a  gainer.    The 

Gcdflnd  was  soon  wzappad  in  BiitHii 

impertorbabili^.    The  yoong  lady 

nad  Bome  Taodmitz  edition  qtiieliy , 

or  looked  ont  of  the  window  at  the 

■16007.    It  is  impossible,  however, 

fat  a  yoong  lady  to  be  stadioas,  or 

medit^ive,  or  silent  for  a  journey  of 

a  fanndied  and  ihirly  milsB.    Onoe 

or  tvioe  some  ounveraatiop  took 

plioewhiiQh  etea  beeane  animated 

aad prokmged.    The  ProiosBorwas 

fimiiiar  wHh  iAie  gsoand,  and  his 

koowledge  of  the  looalities  throni^ 

^lUeh  £ey  passed  made  him  an 

iniereBting  and  ameawng  nompamon. 

'Ton  hvra  nefer  been  in  France 

befoie,  then?'  asked  Myot 

'Qi^y  when  I  was  a  child/  re- 
plied MiBB  Dnli^;fiiid.  'lly  i»- 
iwtnhricea  are  'very  shadowy.  I 
«M  at  aehool  at  Toms.  I  had  an 
aunt  living  tiiere.  Praa  waa  tten 
inlndia/ 

'ToQiB  was  qnite  an  English 
QQka^  then,  I  anppose?'  was  the 
i«iponae.  'Bideed  it  is  ao  stiU; 
^  not  ao  mnch  as  it  need  to  be. 
People  diift  their  residmiwt  modi 


oAaner  now  tmvelling  is  ao  ehoap. 
But  teU  me,  did  yon  like  Touxs  V 

'As  a  child  I  Iflied  itTecy  well. 
I  liked  the  IxNia  I  liked  to  think 
of  poor  GokhBmith  makiag  ilie  vil- 
lagera  dance  to  hia  mnaic  aa  he 
wandered  along  ita  banks.  And 
then  the  cathedral,  aad  ita  noble 
mnaic  I  The  cathedral  mnoo  whidi 
I  heard  when  I  was  a  child  soeaaB 
grander  than  what  I  hear  now.' 

The  answer  pleased  the  Pkoftaaor. 
He  was  a  man  who  oftan  amnaed 
himself  with  the  analysis  of  the 
sentenoes  of  a  ormvwnattan.  Of 
oomse  the  remaik  about  the  mnaio 
is  simply  a  common  iUnsion;  Btill 
the  sentence  showed  a  power  of 
vivid  racoilectian,  and  contained  a 
literary  aUnsion.  Hb  best  effeet 
was,  however,  nndoahtedly  bo- 
stowed  on  the  sweet  voice  and  the 
svreeteyes. 

'  Perfa^M  I  shoold  not  likeToois 
so  vpell  now:  we  have  no  friends 
left  there  at  pneent.' 

'The  socKty  tiwt  pieaaad  the 
little  girl,'  retained  £^ot,  'wcmld 
scarcely  please  the  yonng  lady:  it 
is  of  a  limited  and  imperfect  kind. 
Yonng  ladies  prefer  tlioee  capits^ 
from  which  the  deninena  of  a  place 
like  Tonra  have  exiled  themselves. 
Ei^^ysh  people  go  to  Tonra,  or 
Calais,  or  Bonen,  or  Bookigne,  bo- 
caose  povuwttB  are  cheap,  beoaiiae 
edncateon  is  cheap,  beoanse  amn8&- 
ments  are  cheap.  Sometimes  there 
are  painful  reaaons  why  they  dioold 
not  reeide  at  home:  aometuBes  they 
intend  to  atay  only  a  abort  time, 
and  yet  stay  to  apend  langnid  yean. 
Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  permanently  aettle  down,  not 
of  those  who  are  atayiag  for  only  a 
few  days,  weeks,  or  montiis.' 

'Do  they  like  their  Frsnoh  rad- 
dences  better  than  old  England?* 

'fVxr  a  time  th^  do;  bat  then 
nostalgia  comes.  Do  yon  know 
irbat  I  mean  by  nostalgia?' 

'EaiiBctly:  yon  mean  thatdeaiie 
lor  home  whicii  beeomea  a  poaitive 

Sin.    I  nndecatand  it,  and  I  hare 
t  it  too.' 

'  I  am  socry  yon  ahonld  have  felt 
anything  paizrfol.  iV>r  my  own 
part,  Englimd  ia  a  ooontry  vrhich  I 
am  alwayB  glad  to  leave,  and  to 
which  I  am  always  glad  to  xotom ; 
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but  many  of  those  absentees  often 
feel  the  keen  unhappincss  of  exile.' 

*But  they  are  not  exiles,  sir: 
they  often  like  their  chains,  and 
prefer  the  country  of  their  adoption 
to  that  of  their  birth.  They  have 
many  comforts.  They  have  the 
services  of  their  own  church.* 

'It  is  very  true:  English  chap- 
lains are  settled  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  none  of  them  have  that 
grey  antiquity,  that  immemorial 
chasm  that  belongs  to  the  English 
Church  in  city  or  village.' 

'Tours  was  very  well  oflF,'  was 
the  reply, '  and  various  other  places 
are  better  off  than  Tours.  Some 
continental  places  have  their  most 
striking  associations  for  us — Lisbon, 
Bome,  Geneva.' 

'  The  service  is  held  in  all  kinds 
of  places :  at  Venice,  in  a  decayed 
palace;  at  Aix,  in  a  Lutheran 
church.  Sometimes  it  is  conducted 
in  a  fortress;  sometimes  in  an  hotel; 
sometimes  in  a  hired  room.  In 
France,  where  there  must  be  some 
fifty  resident  English  clergy,  we 
are  worse  off  thaii  in  any  other 
country.* 

'How  is  that?' 

'Look  at  Pans:  the  Wesleyans 
have  a  very  handsome  church. 
The  Russian  church  is  a  magnifi- 
cent ornament  to  the  city.  The 
Americans  are  going  to  build  a  new 
church.  Paris,  with  quantities  of 
English  people * 

*  How  many  English  do  you  sup- 
pose there  are  in  Paris?'  suddenly 
asked  the  Colonel,  whose  imper- 
turbability had  Bulwided  into  a  pro- 
longed nap. 

'  I  believe  about  twelve  thousand/ 
replied  the  Professor.  '  Among 
these  there  must  be  always  a  fluc- 
toating  population  of  several  thou- 
sands.' 

'But  these  are  surely  not  all 
grand  people?' 

'  No,  notademoiselle,  nor  even  mid- 
dling people.  There  are  many  per- 
sons engiHged  in  business  of  very 
different  grades.  Then,  again,  the 
French  are  very  fond  of  having  the 
English  in  their  stables,  believing 
them  tiie  best  people  for  horses. 
There  are,  therefore,  a  great  number 
of  English  coachmei^  grooms,  and 
cabmaa.    Again,  there  are  a  num- 


ber of  English  employed  in  the 
iron- works  and  gas-works.  The 
Scotch  crardener,  too,  is  frequently 
employed.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  the  English  arc 
BO  well  appreciated.* 

*  They  are  appreciated  better  than 
they  are  liked.  Their  best  writers 
praise  our  institutions,  and  the  very 
(f'lmins  prefer  our  fruits.  You  will 
soon  understand  the  Anglomania. 
I  do  not  think  the  poorer  Frencli 
classes  have  a  very  friendly  feeling 
towards  us,  and  are  certai^y  ready 
enough  to  cheat.  That  fine  day  we 
had  three  days  ago,  the  i8th,  re- 
vives unpleasant  memories.' 

A  pause. 

'  Do  you  know  Rouen  ?' 

'  Scarcely,  sir.  We  passed  through 
once,  and  stayed  at  Smith's  "Albion 
Hotel,"  where  I  remember  we  were 
very  unfiurly  treated.  I  had  only 
time  in  the  morning,  before  the 
train  started,  to  run  and  see  St. 
Guen.  What  a  beautiful  church  it 
is!' 

'  In  reality  one  of  the  finest  cathe- 
drals in  the  world.  Its  &me  woiiKt 
be  spread  throughout  the  world  if 
it  were  only  in  Paris :  that  is  very 
deficient  in  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. There  is  a  large  colony  of 
poor  English  at  Rouen,  and  a  few 
of  a  wealthier  class.  The  railrcwd 
was  entirely  made  by  English  la- 
bourers. The  poor  fellows  have  a 
brewery  to  brew  their  own  beer. 
This  is  their  way  of  keeping  tni«3 
to  distant  England.  The  English 
chaplain  officiates  both  in  Ronen 
and  a  little  way  out  of  it  What  a 
venerable  city  is  Rouen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  stirring  with  young 
and  brilliant  life  1' 

'Do  you  know  Normandy  well? 
the  watering-places  tiiere?' 

'Yes:  there  are  several  of  them 
along  the  coast.  They  are  tolerably 
quiet,  such  as  Fecamp,  differing 
from  the  &shionable  places.  Here, 
when  you  are  tired  of  cities,  you 
may  go  down  to  the  quiet  ooAst, 
introduce  yourself  to  yourself,  and 
cultivate  your  own  better  aoqoaintp 
anoe.' 

Some  fitful  conversation  followed 
on  the  subject  of  French  literatore. 
Frequently  enough  the  young  lady 
who  chatters  French  fluently  faaa  a 
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lery  imperfeet  aoquaintonoe  mth 
ftmck  hiebory  and  liteiatnie,  and 
the  ikigHslmuin  who  is  well  posted 
np  in  dese  is  a  yezy  poor  oonyersa- 
tionalist  Miss  Darlingfoid  spoke 
the  kngoage  with  great  parity,  and 
appeared  to  be  nnasuaily  well  read, 
better  than  most  Paris  ladies,  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  age  of  the 
dasaoB  is  gone  by,  and  fiM  even 
Gnizot  too  dry  for  them.  I  do  not 
enter  fnrther  into  this  conyersation, 
which  was  at  times  conducted  with 
great  tact  and  spirit— one  of  those 
me  canversations  in  which  each 
person  is  honestly  desirons  of  learn- 
ing something.  It  was  the  old 
itofy,  'the  way  of  a  man  with  a 
maid/  which  taxed  the  wisdom  of 
SckHDon  in  yain  to  nnderstand. 

It  was  now  dark,  momently 
gnming  darker.  The  gallant  Golon^ 
had  again  simk  into  healthfid  xe- 
poee. 

'  Wh^  are  yon  coming  to  France, 
Hooaeor?'  she  asked. 

*  Why  are  you.  Miss  Darlingford  ?' 

'Oh!  I  see  yon  know  my  name.' 

'I  know  it  by  heart,'  was  the 
lespoDse. 

AaJightlan^  If  Mr.  Elyot  had 
•OBwered  the  question  accurately, 
he  would  haye  said  that,  properly 
miking,  he  did  not  come  under 
toe  deseriptkm  of  the  'English  in 
France:'  be  was  only  rapidly  pass- 
iog  through.  To-night  he  would 
be  at  Fans;  the  night  after  at 
HarseOles;  the  night  after  on  the 
Mediterranean.  But  he  thought 
he  would  haye  his  own  question 
answered  first 

'We  trayd  partly  for  health  and 
partly  for  amusement.  Papa  thinks 
we  had  better  know  one  countiy 
pretfy  well  before  we  proceed  to 
uotbec  We  shall  spend  some 
tiine  in  France,  and  shall  trayel 
about  a  great  deal.' 

'That  is  exactly  my  own  plan,' 
was  the  rejoinder.  '  I  mean  to  giye 
myeelf  three  months  to  perfect  my- 
self in  the  language,  and  see  the 
pnndpal  places.' 

'fieally  that  will  be  yery  nice. 
We  shall  probably  meet  again.' 

'  What  IS  your  line  of  tniyel  ?' 

'Oh,  just  commonplao&  We 
shall  go  where  the  E^lish  go.  If 
papa  were  alone,  he  would  take 
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estrian  exercise,  or  climb 


some 

the  AIjps  or  Pyrenees.    I  dare  say 

that  wul  be  the  case  with  you.' 

At  this  moment  the  Ookmel 
awoke.  Elyot  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  the  pleasantest 
place,  but  perhaps  not  the  best  for 
learning  the  languaga  Then  the 
conyersation  flagged.  The  Colonel 
showed  signs  of  being  both  cross 
and  tired.  It  ought  to  be  obsenred 
that  there  was  not  a  yestige  of 
coqueiterie  about  the  young  lady,  but 
she  was,  perhaps,  a  shade  more  con- 
yersational  during  the  slumbers  of 
her  commander-in-chief. 

They  arriyed  at  the  stations— all 
bustle,  lights,  confusion.  He  prof- 
fered his  services  but  they  were  not 
required.  The  young  lady  made  a 
graceful  bow.  Her  fikther,  in  a 
gruff,  business-like  tone,  sharply 
wished  him  good  night.  He  watched 
them  into  a  wnture  de  remise.  It 
was  his  intention  to  take  another, 
and  follow  them.  Another  car- 
riage  was  not  to  be  had.  He  would 
walk  briskly  and  keep  them  in  yiew. 
He  got  as  &r  as  the  Place  Yenddme, 
where  there  was  a  multiplicity  of 
carriages  in  swift  motion,  and  he  lost 
sight  of  them. 

Where  had  they  gone?  Most 
likely  to  an  hotel :  if  he  knew  which 
he  would  go  liiere  also.  At  the  top 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  he  was  nearly 
opposite  the  Grand  Hotel.  He  would 
inquire  there  if  any  party  answered 
the  description.  As  it  was  the 
biggest  hotel,  there  would  be  the 
biggest  chance.  They  were  cer- 
tainly going  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  they  might  haye  turned 
sharp  round  and  gone  to  the  Hdtel 
Bristol  No,  the  Hotel  Bristol  was 
hardly  likely.  An  ambassador  or  an 
earl  might  go  there,  but  hardly  an 
Indian  colonel.  At  the  Grand 
Hdtel  he  heard  that  a  gentleman, 
accompanied  with  a  lady  who  seemed 
his  daughter,  had  arrived.  It  seemed 
a  forlorn  speculation,  but  he  adopted 
it  in  default  of  a  better. 

They  had  left  Boulogne  by  the 
5*30  train,  which  of  course  arrives 
in  Paris  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
Boulevards  were  still  gay,  the  green 
of  the  trees  contrasting  with  the 
lights  and  the  colours  of  the  shops. 
Merry  groups  of  passers-by,  quiet 
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groups  sitting  in  front  of  the  cafes ; 
in  fact,  the  glorious  drawing-room 
which  Paris  holds  in  the  open 
streets  on  the  long  snmmer  even- 
ings.  There  were  evidently  a  great 
many  English  in  Pahs  jnst  then. 
The  mother-tongue  was  recognized 
ever  and  anon.  Toung  English 
ladies,  occurred  in  twas  and  threes, 
who  were  best  not  in  the  streets  at 
that  time  of  the  night,  but  whom  all 
this  splendour  had  tempted  out, 
trusting  to  their  6wn  innocence  and 
each  other's  protection.  '  English 
Spoken' — the  equivalent  to  'Ici 
on  parle  Francais  * — ^was  on  many  of 
the  sbop-winaows ;  and  less  happy 
Englishmen  were  staying,  worn  and 
overworked,  till  midnight,  behind 
the  counters.  The  Englishmen  on 
the  Boulevards  were  less  prepoa8e8&- 
ing.  There  were  several  excursion 
trtons  at  this  time,  and  Paris  was 
full  of  them.  Many  of  them  had 
come  over  with  the  intention  of  full 
enjoyment  and  freedom  from  ordi- 
nary restraints.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  very  well  understood  in  Paris; 
you  may  see  it  plentifully  carica- 
tured in  the  shop-windows. 

Elyot  returned  to  the  Grand  Hdtel, 
wondering  whether  his  friends  had 
fixed  their  destination  there.    You 
may  always  be  sure  that  at  Paris 
your  friends  have  gone  to  an  hotel, 
and  have  not  taken  apartments.  The 
Parisians  do  not  at  all  understand 
that  system  of  furnished  lodgings  to 
which  we  ara  so  accustomed  in  Eng- 
land.   Many  English  people,  when 
they  first  come  to  France,  from  a 
conifusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject, 
expose  themselves  to  much  discom- 
fort   It  is  very  rarely  that  you  find 
rooms  with  plates,  linen,  and  attend- 
ance.   If  you  want  these,  you  must 
of  course  go  to  an  hotel    In  a  pri- 
vate  house   they  will  let  you  an 
apartment— that  is  a  suite  of  rooms 
more  or  less  in  number,  but  you 
must  have  your  own  'serrioe'  and 
a  great  variety  of  neoeesariea    Tou 
may  of    course    also   employ  the 
concierge,  who  in  turn  is  .employed 
to  keep  a  watch  upon  you,  for  the 
French  suspiciously  think  you  may 
posnbly  decamp.    From  the  obscure 
lodgings  comes  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  hotels,  greater  in  proportion 
than  in  any  offer  dty.    The  Grand 


Hotel  is  an  enormous  building,  in 
great  measure  supported  by  the 
English,  and  in  still  greater  raeatniri' 
by  the  Americans.  In  travelling,  the 
Englishman  generally  spends  his 
income;  but  the  American  often 
expends  his  capital.  The  hotel  is  a 
little  town,  and  has  its  streets  and 
boulevards.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Elyot 
would  Touchsafe  it  only  limited  com- 
mendation. There  is  a  story  that  a 
man  died  in  his  room,  and  was  not 
discovered  for  a  week  afterwards. 
The  place  is  ill  ventilated,  and  large 
quantities  of  chloride  of  lime  are 
used.  The  charge  for  the  taUe  (ThoU 
dinner  is  eight  francs,  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  high.  For  five  francs 
ahead  a  perfect  French  dinner  ought 
to  be  served.  French  cupidity  here 
defeats  itself.  The  yast  semicircular 
saih'O'-Tnanger,  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  theatre,  is  only  occajned,  even  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  third  or  one  fourth.  The 
dinner  is  not  managed  in  the  best 
way;  the  complaint  is,  that  the 
dishes  are  served  up  too  cold.  One 
is  yery  much  disappointed  in  the 
company  which  in  an  undue  pro- 
portion confflsts  of  Yankees  and  of 
Jews.  In  fact,  with  all  its  gnmdenr, 
the  Grand  Hotel  has  a  tendency  to 
be  vulgar. 

The  arrivals  of  the  night  before 
proyed  to  be  a  patriarcluil  Yankee 
and  his  daughter— aai  elderly  young 
lady  of  about  fifty-nine.  Mr.  Elyot 
bore  the  disappointment  as  befitted 
a  moral  philosopher.  He  did  not 
fail,  within  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  own  mind,  to  resemble  a  worthy 
coroner  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
having  perpetrated  an  extraordi- 
nary absurdity,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  own  room,  and,  after  deep 
consideration,  recorded  a  verdict  of 
temporary  insanity.  He  certainly  felt 
himself  in  love  with  Miss  Darling- 
ford,  'and  the  feeling  was  of  course 
exaggerated  by  the  poetici^  and 
romantic  element  in  his  mind.  How- 
eyer,  let  there  be  method  in  his 
madness.  He  must  try  and  see 
something  more  of  her :  till  he  knew 
her  better  it  would  be  absurd  to 
declare  himself.  One  plan  alone 
seemed  feasible:  if  she  was  travel- 
ling, let  him  trayel  in  the  same 
route.     If  she  remained  stationBry, 
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ist  him  obtftin  fiulnuioo  to  tho  society 
in  wliich  she  inoy«L  Exactly.  Bnt, 
beftxre  ycm  deal  with  your  animal 
joa  miut  finfe  eatoh  it  Elyot 
hlmhed  when  he  remembered  the 
inuverait  piOYerby  and  said  to  him- 
self, that  he  would  go  and  speak  to 
Dobfa& 

Dobbs  li^ed  in  the  Fanboorg 
St  Hoiior6,  a  gay  bachdor  (m  the 
^uatrikme  Stage.  If  you  meet  with 
an  KngKHhrnan  resident  in  FttriSt 
tiie  ebmoes  are,  tbat  he  either  liyes 
in  the  Faabon^  St  Honor6  or  the 
Champs  Elys^ea  Bobbs  was  the 
eooBqxndflnt  of  one  of  the  morn- 
ing papers.  He  had  MTed  in  Pftris 
tiieBe  dozen  yean,  and  still  main- 
tHned  the  blmitness  and  sinoerity 
of  the  Engliah  eharaoter  mider  the 

S>li8bed  ymi  of  Parisian  manneis. 
e  was  great  in  all  Ang^can  matten 
in  Franoe.  Him  did  Elyot  disooTer 
at  his  eleTen  o'dodk  defsimer.  The 
fiiglish  in  Franoe,  be  it  renuurfced, 
lith  all  their  patriotism,  gnidnally 
give  up  English  honm  of  refection 
nd  adopt  those  of  the  French.  It 
is  always  best  to  conform  to  the 
nages  of  the  coMitry  in  which  yon 
aie  staying:  Th^are  nsages  which 
sxpenenoa  has  proyed  to  be  the 
bait  for  the  exigandes  of  the  cli- 
mate. At  the  same  timo,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  French  are  imbibing 
firam  the  English  a  taste  for  more 
solid  diet  than  that  to  which  they 
hare  hither  been  aooostomed. 

'Dobbs,'  said  Mir.  Elyot,  when  he 
had  refreshed  himseif  with  a  tombler 
flf  elaret,  imported  direct  from  Boiv 
deaox,  and  let  me  say  that  Paris 
ffaret  is,  as  a  mle,  indiffBrent--the 
best  goes  to  England;  'Bobbs,  there 
is  a  yoong  woman  teavelling  abont 
FnsMae  just  now  whom  it  is  my  inr 
tention  to  many.' 

Dobbs  had  been  a  great  deal  among 
yomg  men — ^romantic  and  literary 
men;  indeed,  the  terms  are  ahnost 
i^iMnymoiUL  He  had  pnctically 
leaznt  the  nU  admirari  doctrine. 
So  he  composedly  listened  to  the 
redtal  of  the  adventure. 

'Ton  see,  my  dear  feUow,'  he  con- 
dnded,  '  I  have  yery  scanty  data  to 
go  upon.  They  sre  going  to  tmvel 
aboot  France,  and  then  are  going 
^MTO  tile  English  go;  that  is  to 
any,  you  hare  to  pidk  them  out  of 


BCTenty  thousand  people,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  English  in  Fodos. 

'That  is  very  difflenlt' 

'  Not  so  difficult  perhaps,  as  yon 
imagina  The  Engush  in  Frflnce 
are  not  scattered  withoat  any  role 
over  the  oountiy.  They  are  easily 
classified,  and  ia  a  dassiflcatian, 
certain  sets  will  be  soon  alimfnated/ . 

'Give  me  your  daaaifleatisp, 
Dobbs— you  were  always  a  gene- 
rating sort  of  believer/ 

'  Practically,  not  theoretically.  In 
the  first  phioe,  look  at  tiie  ports  of 
France;  you  may  be  bound  tiiat  a 
maritime  people  like  ouzsdyes  will 
be  found  m  the  French  haifoooni 
Havre,  Dieppe,  Manollss,  Bor» 
deaox.' 

'But  these  are  business  people^ 
surely.'  • 

'At  Marseilles,  exclusively  so. 
Only  it  is  also  the  great  port  fi» 
Italy  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi'- 
terranean.  The  city  is  now  so  bean*  ^ 
tiftdiy  adorned,  tiiat  it  is  vrarlhiHule 
to  spend  a  faw  days  there  and  exB- 
mine  it  Host  tourists  do  so.  Under 
tiie  imperial  ifystem  it  has  unde^ 
gone  a  transformation  as  marveUons 
as  that  of  Paris:  a  new  catiiedzal, 
a  new  palace,  a  new  exchange^  a 
new  harbour,  new  zoological  gar- 
dens; and  the  admirere  of  Dumas 
will  go  and  look  at  the  ChStBau 
d*I£  Hero  is  a  busy  colony  of  the 
commeraial  English ;  but  I  suppose 
no  Englishman  Hvos  tiiere  unless 
he  is  compelled.  Now,  in  respeet 
to  Havre,  tiie  case  is  different  On 
a  minor  scale  it  combines  both  the 
elements  of  LiveqKX>l  and  the  de- 
ments of  Brighton.  Havre  of 
course  implies  Honfieur.  Still,  on 
a  descendmg  scale  tiie  case  is  the 
same  witii  Dieppe.  Have  yon  ever 
come  to  Paris  by  way  of  Havre  or 
Dieppe  ?' 

'  I  haye  tried  both ;  they  are  two 
seaside  places  of  Fnnce  very  ikmi- 
liar  to  all  cUisses  of  Englishmen.' 

'Exactiy  and  Calais  too.  Well, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  these  places,  outletB 
from  tiie  Continent  Unless  your 
friends  are  going  out  of  France  im- 
mediately, which  is  most  doubtftd, 
or  by  sea,  which  is  also  doubtftii, 
you  vrill  not  be  at  all  likaly  to  find 
them  in  these  places.' 
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'  Where  are  they  likely  to  bo  ?* 

'  Perhaps  the  old  Colonol  takes 
his  l)ottIe  of  port  daily.  He  may 
proliably  be  a  gouty  subject,  and 
secrete  no  end  of  lithic  acid.  In 
that  case  he  vnW  certainly  go  to 
Vichy,  if  health  is  any  object  to  him. 
Vichy  is  about  the  centre  of  France, 
and  you  don't  know  where  he  may 
radiate  from  there. 

'  If  the  young  lady  is  a  medical 
subject,'  continued  the  correspond- 
ent to  the  '  Daily  Gusher,'  '  she 
will  go  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
She  will  go  there  even  if  she  is  all 
right.  It  is  the  garden  of  France, 
and  no  one  can  do  better  than  pass 
a  winter  there.  But,  heigho!  she 
can't  he  there  till  the  winter,  or  at 
least  the  autunm.  I  don't  know 
how  the  troubadour  withstood  the 
minstrel  and  the  mosquitoes  in  the 
summer.  But  look  here,  old  fellow ! 
she  is  sure  to  be  in  Paris  for  a  tew 
days.  No  woman  ever  yet  passed 
through  Paris  without  wanting  to 
stay  a  bit.  Look  down  the  list  of 
arrivals  in  Galignani's  book,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
seeing  them.  Go  to  the  Louvre, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Tuileries,  the 
operas,  the  Champs  Elysees.  You 
will  certainly  find  them  some- 
where.* 

Mr.  Elyot  acted  upon  this  advica 
The  name  was  not  down  on  Galig- 
nani's list,  for  the  Darlingfords  were 
staying  out  at  Auteuil  in  company 
wiUi  the  fi&mily  of  an  English  judge, 
at  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  Pari- 
sian boarding-houses.^  Neverthe- 
less, he  caught  one  or  two  gUmpses 
of  them.  Entering  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  one  day  with  a  party,  he  was 
tormented  with  a  view  of  the  reced- 
ing figures  of  Miss  Darlingford  and 
her  father,  as  they  left  the  beautiful 
chapel,  and  i)as8ed  into  the  hall 
of  the  Palais  de  Justica  Again 
they  casually  met  in  the  Louvre. 
A  few  words  were  exchanged.  Mr. 
Elyot  asked  where  they  were  stay- 
ing, and  the  C!olonel  curtly  said 
they  were  leaving  Paris  in  a  few 
days— going  a  great  distance.  The 
Professor  summoned  up  courage 
to  ask  '  Where  ?'  '  To  the  south,' 
said  the  Colonel.  '  To  the  sea-side,' 
said  the  young  lady.  With  this  he 
was  obliged  to  be  content. 


'  Depend  upon  it,  sir,'  said  his 
friend  the  joumahst, '  they  are  going 
to  the  Biscay  coast.  It  is  a  deal 
too  hot  for  the  Mediterranean  this 
time  of  the  vear.  Thev  have  only 
the  Chaimel  left,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressly wiid  they  are  not  going  there.' 

In  tlie  Comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  parabasis  occurs  in 
which,  while  the  dramatic  action  is 
suspended,  the  chorus  addresses  the 
public  in  some  remarks  on  things 
in  general.  I  here  permit  myself  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
coimtrymen  in  France.  The  colo- 
nising genius  of  the  EngUsh  people 
is  great,  but  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  unhappily  exhibited  in 
the  practice  of  founding  colonies  in 
the  peopled  regions  of  the  Conti- 
nent Many  English  fJEuniUes  in 
settling  abroad  appear  to  start  from 
the  aphorism  that  any  country  is 
l)etter  than  their  own  counby— a 
sentiment  as  mistaken  as  it  is  un- 
worthy. At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  English  poured  into  France, 
and  travellmg  is  certainly  to  be 
considered  a  most  valuable  kind  of 
education.  The  reasons,  however, 
which  induced  people  to  settle  at 
Paris  are  now  fast  ceasing  to  exist 
The  place  is  becoming  enormously 
dear,  and  dear  in  those  items  in 
which  moderate  purses  are  most 
sensitive.  Generally  it  may  be  said 
that  the  luxuries  of  life  are  com- 
paratively cheap  in  Paris,  and  the 
necessaries  comparatively  dear.  To 
keep  your  horse  or  to  keep  yom' 
carriage,  though  one-third  dearer 
now  than  ten  years  ago,  can  still  ho 
done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in 
London.  A  box  at  the  opera  is 
only  half  the  cost  Wine  is  cheaper, 
but  the  wine  is  not  so  good.  House 
rent  is  enormously  high.  You  have 
to  pay  eight  htmdred  a  year  in 
Paris  for  the  same  accommodation 
for  which  you  would  give  in  Lon- 
don four  hundred.  Wood  is  much 
dearer.  Coal  is  about  two  pounds 
a  ton.  For  butchers'  meat  you  pay 
from  one  to  two  francs  a  pound; 
the  fiUet  two  and  a  half  francs.  The 
high  prices  of  Paris  are  extending 
to  the  provincial  towns,  and  France 
is  becoming  a  very  dear  country. 
Brittany  is  perhaps  an  exception  to 
this.    There  you  can  still  hve  very 
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cbeaplj,  even  where  the  English 
are  gregarioos,  and  you  may  liye 
ehei^ily  in  ahnost  any  country 
place  where  yon  are  content  to  live 
soiitazily.  English  people  who  go 
over  to  Jersey  generally  make  the 
mn  to  St  Male's,  and  see  some- 
tlung  of  Brittany.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar Enghsh  colony  at  Dinan,  and 
it  most  be  admitted  that  Dinan  is 
exceedmgly  picturesque.  Avran- 
dies  is  a  similar  place.  The  Eng- 
lub  colones  at  Versailles  and  Chan- 
tilly  may  claim  splendid  sites,  but 
these  represent  cnarms  that  often 
enough  pall  upon  theresideni  St 
Genuun-en-Laye  has  the  noble 
ienaoe  which,  to  the  memory  of  the 
mihap^  James  IL,  recalled  Bich- 
mond  Hill,  though  the  prospect  is 
by  no  means  so  rich.  Since  1848 
it  has  declined ;  the  disturbances  at 
Bans  extended  eren  here.  People 
felt  uncomfortable,  and  went  away. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  for  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  economy,  an 
English  provincial  town  is  greatly 
supeiior  to  a  French  piovindai 
town.  The  education  of  an  English 
provincial  grammar  school  has  a 
mbstantial  value  hardly  possessed 
by  a  French  lyeee.  The  ordinary 
five-franc  medical  fee  is  low,  but 
you  are  now  expected  at  some 
time  to  make  the  doctor  a  hand- 
some present,  which  about  a^justB 
the  equihbriimL  As  a  rule,  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  Paris  is  not  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  young 
people.  A  young  lady,  familiar 
inth  the  exciteraentB  of  Paris  life, 
will  not  very  easily  settle  down  into 
the  character  of  English  wife  and 
mother.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
special  cases,  where  a  man  settles 
down  in  Fianoe  in  pursuance  of 
some  direct  path  that  invites  him 
then:  nor  yet  of  the  case  of  in- 
talids  who  may  desire  the  highest 
benefit  from  French  mineral  waters, 
from  the  mild  climates  of  the  south, 
er  from  the  simple  frtct  of  travelling. 
Bat  the  system  of  English  people 
settling  down  in  France  because 
they  think  too  lightly  of  their  own 
ooontiy,  or  imagine  they  will  pro- 
core  a  better  education  for  tneir 
children,  and  think  that  their  means 
may  go  ferther,  is  a  mistake,  and 
ought  to  be  condemned.    We  cer- 


tainly pay  the  French  a  compliment 
whidi  they  are  veiy  fiur  frxun  re- 
ciprocating. I  have  never  met 
with,  or  heard  of  any  French  fiamily 
settling  in  England  for  the  piue 
and  siniple  reason  of  being  in  Eng- 
land. Our  lot  is  apportioned  us  by 
a  higher  wisdom  than  our  own,  and 
it  would  be  best  for  us  not  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  conditions  and 
obligations  of  our  birth,  but  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  There  are 
some  British  femilies  settled  abroad 
who  can  speak  of  their  country  and 
her  institutions  in  terms  of  bitter 
hostility.  It  is  an  evil  sign  when 
a  man  with  a  cosmopolitan  turn  of 
mind  determines  to  do  in  Paris  as 
the  Parisians  do;  for  the  Parisians 
frequently  'do'  after  a  most  ob- 
jectionable kind.  An  Englishman 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
fidtii,  especially  now,  when  a  strong 
persecuting  spirit  exists  against  the 
Protestants;  and  he  ought  to  be  too 
proud  of  the  English  character,  which 
foreigners,  with  meanest  flattery 
envy,  imitate,  and  admire,  to  wish  for 
a  moment  to  denationalize  himsel£ 

To  some  extent  Professor  Elyot 
had  now  definitely  made  up  his 
mind.  He  made  the  occasional 
journey  to  Bayonne.  He  was  then 
at  once  at  Biarritz.  The  place  was 
fulL  The  Empress  was  there. 
Elyot  turned  aside  to  look  at  the 
imperial  residence ;  quiet,  of  mode* 
rate  size,  built  of  English  brick, 
which  hfUB  rendered  it  a  costly 
affiur.  There  were  a  great  many 
English  at  Bayonne.  Pau  is  near 
at  hand,  and  Pau  is  a  reg^ar  colony 
of  the  health  and  pleasure-seeking 
English.  Bayonne  and  Biarritz  are 
almost  together,  only  six  or  seven 
miles  apurt  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  beautiful  country 
than  that  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  too  bold  to 
prophesy  that  Biarritz  will  one  day 
be  the  most  feshionable  and  pros- 
perous wateiing-ph&ce  in  Europe. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  and  I 
should  think  better  adimted  for 
invalids  than  that  ol  Provence. 
The  air  is  as  mild,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  bracing.  Nothing  can 
be  more  splendid  than  the  view  of 
the  Spaniw  coast  and  of  the  Pyre- 
nee&    The  place  is  generally  full 
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of  Spamazdi  till  ^b»  anival  of  the 
EmpiesB  and  the  Fronoh  ooart,  and 
then  the  Spainiards  take  flight 
There  la  not  mnoh  boating  at 
Biarritz ;  the  Buy  of  Bisoay  is  pro- 
T8rt>iall7  too  rough  for  anything 
of  tiie  kind.  NevertheleBS  the 
-viaitorB  wellnig^  Ure  in  tiie  water, 
the  Tnildnewi  of  tfae  temperatme 
preventing  any  ineonvenient  reanlts. 
It  was  quite  on  the  caxds  tiiat  Pro- 
ftasor  Eljot  might  find  Alice  Dair- 
lingibrd  floating  on  the  imveB  with 
a  ga(7  company  of  ladies  and  gentle^ 
men,  booyed  up  with  corlm  and 
bladders,  troaaerod,  and  protected 
fiom  tiie  beat  BJarritz  has  gene- 
nJly  a  great  number  of  English 
residentB.  Th^  pass  the  winter 
in  Pan,  and  come  down  to  the  coast 
to  the  summer.  Indeed  from  the 
oontignify  of  tiie  mountains  all 
kinds  of  climates  lie  within  a  grren 
oampass,  and  aAnd  a  most  d^g^t* 
ftd  Tariety. 

Mr.  Elyot  did  not  fidl  to  disport 
faimsrif  on  the  summer  waters.  He 
oaxeAilly  investigated  the  rocks  and 
caveniaof  the  oaast  He  partook  of 
the  green  (q^sters  of  Bayonne  with 
approbation,  and  took  some  inte- 
rest in  lijing  down  the  new  bedsi 
Stilly  beftne  all,  he  was  eager  in  his 
qoest;  but  it  was  finutiess.  Beber- 
minnd  to  make  a  fhU  investigation 
of  the  ground,  he  took  a  flying  trip 
to  Aieachon.  He  waUoed  in  that 
noble  forest  wtiere  in  the  warmest 
day  of  summer  yon  nuQT  obtain  cool- 
nsas,  and  in  the  coldest  day  of  win- 
ter yon  [may  obtain  warmth.  The 
place  is  admirably  adapted  eitiier 
for  a  suBuner  or  a  winter  residence; 
the  English  would  juobably  And  it 
chcspgr  than  at  BianitB.  Here 
Ifr.  Elyot  went  fishing,  oar  rather 
went  harpoouim^,  for  even  the  wa^ 
is  not  thought  too  small  a  fish  ibr 
the  harpoon.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Mr.  Elyot  enjoyed  this 
nomad  eiistenee,  aad  all  the  better 
for  the  spice  of  ronaace  with  which 
he  had  maaagfwl  to  invest  it  A 
SalnidayBeviewer  has  laid  down  tiie 
dietom  that  life  is  not  wwtii  having 
witliont  a  littie  romance.  Witivnit 
arguing  the  poaitioii,  I  only  say 
that  Mr.  Elyot  did  not  fefl  to  nouzMi 
that  whkdi  had  foUBB  to  his  kit 

He  retneed  his  sbepa  to  Bayonne^ 


and,  taking  an  cranibuB,  anived  tin 
same  evening  at  Biarriia.  He  had 
been  absent  nearly  a  week,  ibr  he 
had  included  in  the  excursion  a 
flying  investigation  of  Bpideauz,  in 
which  we  have  not  had  space  to 
follow  him.  The  English  flag  was 
waving  in  token  that  it  had  been  an 
exceUent  vintage,  and  Mr.  Elyot 
gave  a  liberal  order  on  the  pro- 
mising look  of  matters.  On  his 
return  to  his  old  quarters  at  the 
hotel  he  looked  at  the  names,  and 
there,  to  his  excessive  wondennfiot 
and  joy,  he  beheld,  and  could  Bcaroely 
believe  his  eyes, '  Colonel  and  Mub 
Darlingifard.'  He  made  inqmriea, 
and  almost  hoped  to  find  t&m  hi 
the  saloon.  He  was  misenUydis^ 
appointed.  They  had  gone  sway 
the  day  before  yesterday. 

Whither  had  th^  gone?    There 
was  a  place  in  the  book  of  the 
hotel  to  indicate  tiie  next  destina- 
tion of  the  teaveUer.     Alas!   tiiis 
was  not  filled  np^    His  own  name 
was  on  the  next  pag&     Periia|S 
the  Colonel  had  seen  it,  and  had 
declined  to  furmsh  him  with  any 
ftfflber  informaticm.     Perhaixi  hte 
name  might  have  caused  their  de* 
parlora    He  wandered  about  Biar- 
rits  in  the  vague  hope  of  finding 
some  traces.     There  was  a  great 
show  of  Pkriflian  beUes  dressed  in 
light  summer,  gossamer  attire,  as 
elegantiy  as  for  a  drive  down  tiie 
Avenue  de  llmpdratrioe  in  May. 
Publicity,  and  not  retiiement,  is  Ihe 
idea  of  a  Frsneh  watering-piace. 
Even  tiie  villa  of *the  Empress  is 
overlocAed,  and   her  V^jfafy  bsi^ 
self  m^y  be  observed  batinng  in  tin 
water.    Mr.  Elyot  was  without  mf 
means  of  identitfing  anj  ftiend  of 
the  Bariingfords  mnong  hia  com- 
patriotB.    He  ratnaisd  to  the  hotel 
to  make  inquiries.    Achsmbennaid 
was  quite  poeitife  ttat  she  heard 
the  young  lady  say  that  they  were 
going  on  to  Pan.     A  waiter  was 
quite  confident  that  theiy  had  tainn 
a    conveyance    to    8t    Sebastian. 
Giving  one  mare  glance  at  the  list, 
Mr.  £^  saw  sl^itly  penoiUed  in 
adelicabe  hand, 'Pan,'  a  tomg  so 
indistinet  that  it  had  eseaped  Us 
notiea.     To  Pan    aixsiiHliwgly  he 
dstanmnad  to  go.    Hewasstnn#7 
by  SQue  Meads  ha  had 
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msde,  t»  slay  anci  see  tiie  bnll* 
figlii  Tins  mm  of  oonrae  bfling  got 
1^  OD  floooont  of  the  EmpfosB,  but, 
nidi  that  ilhiatrioiiB  csoBption,  pa1> 
lie  tMte  £d  not  seem  stran^y  in 
ftTonr  of  UHUunnidliy.  He  "went  on 
tt>  Pkl 

Bat  he  focmd  Pinx  all  Imt  empty. 
On  his  iray  he  passed  thvra^ 
OrtiieZy  ftHnons  in  the  wan  of  tne 
Bhu^  Prince,  and,  tear  hnadred 
J  WIS  later,  ftir  the  "wwn  of  tiie  Jicn 
BdfcB.  To  enjoy  this  eocmtry  one 
ooght  to  be  fiwniliar  yriXb.  two  woiks, 
'The  Ghionicles  of  Froissart'  and 
'The  Fenmsnlar  War''  of  Golcnoel 
Hapier.  The  climate  of  Fan  is  le- 
nanUUe  Ibr  peonliar  stillness  of 
atmosphere,  whioh  has  a  sedatire 
effseft^  the  oroosite  of  the  dimate 
of  Nice,  wfaicn  is  peeoliariy  enriting. 
At  tiie  end  of  Haroh  19ie  oaks  begin 
to  be  in  bloom,  and  at  Ghriateas 
iiie  lopfee  are  sluly  drooping  on  tiie 
trees.  Pto  is  (»]ehratod  as  tbe 
birihplaee  d  Henry  lY.  and  Bar- 
nadotle:  eaclr  Mi^  to  regain  a 
crown  renomioed  Ins  religicMi:  the 
one  fipsm  a  Protestamt  became  a 
Bomaaist:  the  other  fiom  a  Bo- 
HBont  became  a  Proiestantb  Pan 
has  also  msmoiies  of  the  aaintiy 
Jeanne  of  Navaire,  who  in  hc^  best 
dajna  00  nobly  redeemed  the  flmlt 
of  ti!ie  Jakpiofntnm,  Of  all  flunoin 
torraoe  Tiewa  the  Tiew  foom  the 
tanaoe  of  the  Oastie  of  Pan  is  per«- 
haps  lite  most  fiunoos,  tsnuiuatBd  in 
file  bitie  distance  by  the  long  sienras 
of  tt»  momitain&  The  cutle,  re- 
fitM  by  liie  care  of  Loois-Philippe, 
abomda  with  historical  mttvenin  of 
the  great  Bearoese:  Havmg  waited 
here  for  fiire  or  mx  days  he  deter* 
mined  to  seek  tiie  Mils.  If  he  had 
only  waited  half  an  hoar  longer  he 
WDold  have  fonnd  theoL 

Professor  Elyot  thaeft>re  tmrelled 
alieiit  in  the  Westam  Pyrenees. 
There  he  would  be  sore  of  meeting 
his  conntiymen  in  the  Tarioos  monn- 
tain  watering-places,  thongh  in 
munbsn  greatly  leas  than  in  Switst- 
eriand.  He  waff  eqnaUy  certain  of 
not  finding  them  if  he  ibllowed  in 
the  wake  of  some  modem  trarellera, 
and  explored  alao  the  Eastern  Py- 
renees He  would  work  np  the 
eeontiy  and  tiien  ditage  to  Ton- 
lonasL     By  that  time  the  aiatamn 


would  be  flurly  sat  in.  He  wonM 
then  lewre  the  TBSt  plain  of  Lbi»- 
gnedeo  for  ttie  seamde,  and  pan 
along  from  town  to  town  of  the 
fimons  shore  cft  Piovence.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  sooner  or  later 
he  mnst  meet  with  them  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  chances  were  most 
decidedly  that  they  were  trarelling 
that  way.  Snppenngthat  he  missed 
them,  there  would  be  another  de* 
cided  chance  that  Ibey  woakl  be 
wintering  at  Oumes,  or  Mentone,  or 
Nice,  or  Hy^res.  AToiding  all  mys- 
tery, we  may  state  at  once  tint  tiia 
Prufuasor  had  aentely  divined  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  He  had 
sketdtod  out  theur  refy  prograimiia. 
They  were,  in  &ot,  constantly  en 
each  other's  trail,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  th^  did  not  meet  earlier  tiun 
they  did.  The  point  that  oonfiised 
Elyot  waa  this:  that  the  Darlings 
feida  did  actually  deviate  from 
their  phoL  Alice  strongly  preespd 
to  iBsep  within  it;  and  it  had  been 
ammged  that  fbey  riionld  proceed 
to  Pan  m  fwde  for  Eanz  Bonnes,  but 
at  the  last  moment  itae  Colonel  de- 
cided on  'a  dash  into  Spain'  iter 
four  or  five  days,  which  waa  aoecxd- 
inglydone.  Hence  it  was  that  ibr 
a  long  time  Elyot  could  find  no 
traees*  While'  they  wean  qoietty 
following  in  his  track  he  waa  hnnt- 
ing  them  from  place  to  plac& 

A  fow"  wonis  on  the  Pyrenean 
watering-places  wiO  snfflce.  They 
are  easOy  reached,  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  have  a  common  charaeter. 
A  eu/  de  aie  of  trees  forces  yon  to 
retrace  yoor  steps;  Prom  Pan  to 
Eanz  Bonnes  is  twenty-three  miles. 
It  is  an  asoent  along  the  span  of  tiie 
Pyrenees,  along  enchanting  scenery, 
by  the  side  of  riven  of  crystid 
clearness,  fringied  by  flowering  torf, 
shaded  by  dark  chestnut  woods: 
Then  in  the  trongh  of  the  moon- 
tains,  wedged  into  Ibe  clefts  of  the 
rugged  zocsB,  are  the  watering-places. 
In  these  watering-places  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  people  are  found 
who  look  and  really  are  dreadftdly 
ill;  and  many  othen,  frerii,  gay^ 
and  talkative,  oonceming  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  bc^eve  that  sanitary  con- 
sid^hrtaons  have  dniwn  them  to  these 
heights.  In  tiie  morning;  vrhile  iiie 
dew  ia  yet  fredi  <m  the  moimtain 
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lawns,  it  is  customary  to  take  the 
waters ;  then  come  long  expeditions, 
prolonged  dinners  in  which  the  iz- 
zard  makes  a  prominent  appearance 
on  the  bill  of  fare,  music  and  plea- 
sant talk  in  the  salom>  at  night. 
From  Les  Eaux  Bonnes  to  Les  Eaux 
Chaudes  is  a  bridle-path  along 
the  foaming  Gave,  cascades  falling 
from  lofty  precipices,  and  the  road 
leaving  the  river  stretches  along 
through  the  dark  pine  forest.  Let 
ns  enumerate  a  few  others  of  these 
brunnens,  buried  in  ravines  and 
shadowed  by  the  mountains.  Cau- 
teretB  is  very  famous,  and  here  the 
mountains  nearly  meet  overhead. 
There  are  here  twelve  springs  of 
water,  on  which  patients  repose  great 
faith,  with  the  odour  of  sulphur  and 
stiiJdng  eggs.  This  is  a  great 
place  for  Spaniards.  Eetracing  your 
steps  to  Pierrefitte  the  grand  defile 
of  a  mountain  gorge  takes  you  to 
Luz :  Luz,  where  the  English  have 
never  come  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
spoil  the  primitive  simplicity.  The 
extortions  to  which  we  are  so  fa- 
miliar in  Switzerland  are  almost 
unknown  here,  but  would  pastoral 
virtue  be  able  to  resist  an  immigra- 
tion of  tourists?  From  Luz  to 
Bardges  was  the  next  step.  The 
fine  tissues  so  called  are  not  made 
at  Bardges,  any  more  than  Stilton 
cheese  is  made  at  Stilton  or  Da- 
mascus blades  manufactured  at  Da- 
mascus. They  are  made  at  Bagneres, 
and  conunand  a  higher  price  than  in 
London.  The  wat^  here  are  really 
of  tlie  most  valuable  kind,  and  the 
supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand 
for  theuL  It  is  a  great  place  for 
gun-shot  wounds,  and  the  French 
government  has  erected  here  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  title  of  Chief 
of  the  Brunnen  would  probably  be 
conceded  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre, 
and  with  this  should  be  coupled 
Bagneres  de  Luchon. 

The  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
is  less  imposingly  magnificent  than 
the  Spanish  side.  Owing  to  the 
more  southern  latitude,  the  line  of 
perpetnal  snow  is  higher  than  in 
Switzerland.  There  is  a  prevailing 
character  of  sylvan  beauty.  And 
though  there  is  much  rugged  sub- 
limit, yet  this  is  not  the  leading 
feature.  Elyot  took  many  excursionB 


among  the  mountains.    Occasionally 
an  Englishman  would  accompany 
him,  but  he  found  the  Frenchman 
an    unenterprising    traveller,    who 
preferred  to  revive  Parisian  life  in 
these  distant  places,  and  had  lazy 
wonder  for  the  energy  and  hardi- 
hood of  the  national  ally.    Occasion- 
ally, on  his  mule  or  pony,  he  passed 
through  gorges  that  reminded  him 
of  the   Via  Mala,  a  gorge  that  in 
itself   was  frequently  a  via  mala. 
Sometimes  his  path  would  be  over 
vast,  soft,  springy  meadow  land,  by 
the  side  of  brawling  rivulets,  vast 
forests     stretching     around     him, 
forests  of  the  fir,  the  piae,  and  the 
box-tree.    Suddenly  the  rocks  would 
shelve  up  to  a  huge,  bare,  perpen- 
dicular height  which  renders  explo- 
rations dangerous.    It  wUl  be  re- 
membered how  Professor  Hardwickc, 
of  Cambridge,  lately  lost  his  life  iii 
these  perilous  regions.    Elyot  even 
essayed,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 
climb  the  sublime  Maladetta,  loftiest 
of  Pyrenean  peaks,  which  for  pur- 
poses of  complete  exploration  may 
well  be  recommended  to  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Alpine  Club.     Some- 
times in  his  thoughtful   loneliness 
he  would  hear  amid  the  mountains 
tiiose  strange  a^d  mysterious  voices 
which  have  so  much  perplexed  men 
of  science— dull,  intermittent  sounds 
escaping  from  the  laboratory  of  na- 
ture.    Sometimes   he  would  meet 
the  wretched  cagot,  the  race  held 
accursed,    and    wellnigh    perished 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  through, 
barbarous  dislike  and  persecution. 
He  reached  that  fieunous  configura- 
tion of  rocks  where  a  kind  of  window 
is  opened  in  the  mountains,  and,  as 
if  in  a  natural  mirror,  the  land  of 
Spain  lay  before  him  in  wild  ro- 
pellent  tmnbled  hills.    The  scenery 
sometimes   assumes    a   Swiss   and 
Norwegian  caste.    Those  who  have 
read  Georges  Samd's  last  work  but 
one,   '  L'Homme   de   Neige,'    that 
wonderful  work  of  an  old  lady  of 
sixty-five — ^written,  I  trust,  in  the 
serene  evening  of  a  passion-darkened 
life—vnll  derive,  I  think,  from  those 
accurate    but    purely   imaginative 
descriptions — ^for  Georges  Sand  has 
never  visited  those  regions— a  vivid 
impression  of  the  sterner  portions  of 
Pyrenean  scenery.  There  is  a  want  of 
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bioad  spaces  of  waters,  yet  he  Tisited 
mictk  laMBB  or  laiher  mountain  tarns 
as  were  aocesaible,  the  Lac  d'Oo  and 
the  Lao  de  Qanbe.  This  last  lake 
has  an  unhappy  interart  belonging 
to  it,  from  the  fitot  of  a  yonng  and 
newly-manied  pair  being  drowned 
in  crossing,  a  few  months  after  their 
maniage.  Snch  then  axe  the  scenes 
of  the  lonely  wanderings  with  which 
Mr.  Elyot  described  the  social  life 
of  the  different  bixmnens.  In  these 
active  pforBoits  his  healthy  frame 
and  hia  healthymind  were  free  from 
any  morbid  taint  of  disappointed 
passion.  Wandering  about  amid 
these  new  regions,  his  brief  inter- 
coorse  with  Alice  seemed  at  times 
only  the  yivid  impression  of  a  dream, 
and  he  fonnd  himself  repeating 
Shelley's  fine  lines : 

*  Lost,  lost,  for  erer  kwt 
Bb  fbe  wide  p^thlfi  dewrt  of  dim  sleep 
Itei  benUlftal  sb^w  I   DoOi  tbe  dtfk  gate  of 


to  ifaiy  mystRtoos  pandteb     .  , 
OSkepr 

Ko  dream  from  the  ivory  gate,  bnt 
file  '  sweet  hnman  lips  and  eyes'  of 
liie  lady  of  his  Iotc  greeted  him  one 
evening  when  he  retomed  to  his 
kotd  at  Lfuchon,  after  one  of  his  long 
mnbles  to  the  monntains.    It  was 


now  late  in  the  season,  and  the  Dar- 
lingfords  had  arrived  at  Lnchon, 
and  were  trying  to  sketch  oat  a  plan 
to  visit  Toulouse  and  proceed  to 
Mentone  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Elyot 
heard  with  concern  that,  though 
troubled  with  no  positive  illness,  ^e 
extreme  delicacy  of  Miss  Darling- 
ford  rendered  a  residence  in  balmy 
Provence  desirable.  They  were  al- 
most the  only  English  visitors  now 
left  in  Luchon ;  and  even  the  gruff 
Colonel  deigned  to  hail  the  rencontre 
with  feelings  of  satisfiiction.  And 
now  that  brief  episode  of  romance 
which  had  visited  the  Professor's 
learned  life,  as  fitfully  it  visits  for  a 
season  the  lives  of  most  men,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  mentioning  to 
the  Colonel  his  name  and  position. 
He  found  that  the  Colonel  rally  ap- 
preciated his  position;  and,  to  lus 
infinite  delight,  that  the  young  lady 
was  very  liartial  to  his  volume  of 
poetry.  He  proved  of  real  use  in 
helping  them  to  arrange  their  plans. 
He  accompanied  them  to  Mentone, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  last  hour 
that  his  winter  duties  would  permit. 
When  he  left  it  was  with  the  foil 
understanding  that  he  should  return 
at  Christmas. 


APBES  LE  BAL. 
(A  'Detbdontal's'  Bkmiiiisoengs  of  'Thb  Ouabds'  Ball.') 

SO,  h^la  mia,  you've  made  an  impression, 
And  turned  half  the  heads  of  the  critical  town ; 
And  tell  me  the  truth  now  you  hear  the  confession 

If  not  with  a  smile  at  least  not  with  a  frown. 
No  wonder  your  triumph— if  radiant  beauty. 

Enhanced  hy  a  toilette  the  crme  de  la  creme, 
Gould  &il  to  achieve  a  girl's  paramount  duly. 
To  use  your  own  phrase,  dear,  it  would  be  a  shame ! 

You  fimded  me  miles  away  peacefully  reading. 

But  I  saw  you,  tignora,  and  only  last  night. 
In  the  deux-tempe  with  Vivian  de  Vere  you  were  speeding, 

And  your  gauzy  clouds  brushed  against  me  in  your  flight 
The  part  of  a  wall-flower  I  humbly  was  fiULng, 

And  I  did  not  announce  myself,  for,  who  could  tell. 
Perhaps  my  reception  by  you  had  been  chilling. 

And  I  wished  not  to  break  the  old  magical  spell. 

For  although  I  speak  in  this  volatile  fiuhion,  ' 

Pm  vulgar  enough  to  jiossess,  dear,  a  heart; 

And  the  sweet  dream  of  deepest,  unchangeable  passion 
From  that  heart's  inward  feeling  will  never  depart. 
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Since  the  time  when  your  childhood  gave  tenderest  token 
Of  the  virtues  and  graces  that  make  up  your  dower. 

The  chain  was  linked  round  me  no  more  to  be  broken. 
My  allegiance  has  never  once  swerved  for  an  hour! 

I  saw  you  wliirl  by,  never  thinking?  or  dreaming 

I  saw  you,  the  loveliest  dnnoistUe  tiiere; 
I  watched  the  rich  diamond-spray  brilliantly  gleaming 

And  sparkling  amid  the  dark  bands  of  your  hair. 
In  a  ball-room,  romance,  as  one  justly  Bui)poses, 

Is  quite  out  of  place,  still  I  was  so  bold, 
As  to  wish  those  dai*k  tresses  enwreathed  with  white  loses. 

The  simple  white  blossoms  you  loved  well  of  old. 

I  suppose  your  lace  drapery  is  of  the  rarest. 

And  the  broiders  that  deck  it  of  fabulous  worth. 
Yet,  ma  mifjnonne,  I  think  that  I  held  yon  the  fairest 

In  your  plain  coimtry  dress  with  its  loveable  dearth 
Of  costly  emblazons  and  ornament  golden. 

And  I  worshipped  you  more  in  that  sweet,  simple  guise, 
"When  from  under  the  round  hat,  in  days  dear  and  olden, 

Flashed  forth  the  soft  light  of  those  exquisite  eyes  I 

For  you  have  nnchangingly  been  my  one  vision 

Of  happiness  seen  through  the  vista  of  time ; 
Belgravian  flcmeurs  may  smile  in  derision, 

I  care  ncit  as  long  as  you  see  this  poor  rhyme. 
May  I  say  with  what  hope  and  what  joy  I  shall  cherish 

The  dream  of  a  future  shared,  darlmg,  with  you? 
That  dream — ^that  reality  never  need  perish 

If  but  to  yoniself,  love,  you  only  be  true. 


ABTISTS'  NOTES  FROM  CHOICE  PICTURES. 
WixXiAei  '^aisge  l^lt&as.' 


A  GOOD  picture,  like  good  wine, 
mellows  by  keeping.  Within 
limits,  of  course.  Yon  may  keep  your 
wine  or  your  picture  till  it  has  ac- 
quired a  priceless  value  for  the  con- 
noisseur, but  be  utterly  distasteful 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  Village  Fes- 
tival is  of  the  kind  that  keeps  well. 
It  is  more  than  half  a  oentury  old, 
yet  it  has  as  grateful  a  flavour,  its 
native  unexaggerated  laciness  is  as 
much  relived,  and  its  popularity  as 
universal  as  when  it  came  fresh  from 
theeaseL 

Though  he  had  been  three  yeam 
occupied  upon  it,  Wilkie  was  not 
twenty-fiiz  when  he  gave  to  the  pic- 
ture iiie  last  finishing  touehes,  and 
sent  it  forth  to  win  the  ap{]daiise  or 
Uce  the  censure  of  the  eritics  and 
^e  public.  It  achieved  a  suocess 
which  might  be  called  sarpacisisg  as 


the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  had 
not  the  young  man,  three  or  four 
years  before,  secured  the  foremost 
place  in  his  chosen  line. 

Wilkie  has  left  in  his  journals  a 
fuller  record  of  the  progress  of  this 
than  of  any  other  of  his  pictures. 
Commencing  with  the  first  enti^, 
August  3rd,  1808,  when,  being  too 
ill  to  keep  an  appointment,  he 
writes — '  To  amuse  myself,  began  to 
make  a  blot  of  the  PubUc-IIouse 
Boot,  the  subject  I  intend  to  paint 
next ;'  he  registers,  with  dry  parti- 
cularity, his  daily  doings,  tul  ho 
brought  it  almost  to  completion. 
We  read  how,  wishing  to  give  an 
air  of  quiet  rusticity  to  the  scene,  he 
called  on  Haydon  one  fine  May 
morning,  and  ^y  want  together  to 
Paddington  '  to  look  after  a  public- 
honse  wat  might  do  fiir  the  picture/ 
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WILKIBS    "VILLAGE   HOLIDAY." 

[8«"Arti>ti'  Notei  from  Ohxm  Fidnia-" 
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and,  Ittfle  as  wBmii^ 
'fboBd  OM  tbufe  miiy  be  of  flaraee.' 
^iddmgfam  wmild  be  about  fhe  last 
place  a  pamter  wonld  go  to  in  aeandi 
offliepwaiiniit  orpiotaresQiie  now, 
bat  it  waa  fory  diflsNDt  tban.  Oddly 
enongh  we  find  LyaooB,  in  his  ao- 
ooont  of  Paddington,  pabMahed  in 
fte  TBiy  year  flaift  Wilkie  went  there 
in  aeaieh  of  a  toxbI  alehonae,  i^eak- 
ing  with  wiipriae  of  ita  roflticity. 
Wxiimg  (rf  Westlboonie  Place,  he 
Baya:  'The  attoation^ia  ertremely 
pleaflHit,and  BonncommoBly  zetiied, 
tiuKfc  a  pefson  maiding  these  coold 
'acaicely  ocmodTe  himeelf  to  be  in  a 
pariah  a4joinin|f  that  of  8t  George'a, 
fimofer  Sqnasa'  Fifty  yean  have 
panaod  away,  and  Piiddingfam,  like 
Bottom,  has  been  translated. 

Easing  foond  his  alehooae,  Wilkie 
sete  irintaftif  to  paoxt  with  a  wilL 
And  aa  he  panaoeeda,  he  jota  down, 
viih  almost  lawyer-libe  baldneaa 
and  unconoem,  his  daily  work;  how 
he  'began  by  mbfaing  in  all  the 
diadowB  with  nmber,  and  the  highita 
with  white,  and  soooeeded  in  getting 
in  the  principal  gnmp '—«  beginning 
of  which  a  atodant  m  the  old  achod 
will  at  once  xaoogniae  flie  xealily: 
how  he '  tried  a  sew  way  of  piooeedr 
ing  by  tooofaing  the  oolonr  in  a 
nroch  more  ddicate  manner,  and 
prodnced  a  good  deal  of  that  mellow- 
neaa  which  he  had  ao  aften  admized 
in  Sir  Jodina:'  how  'he  began 
painting  at  ten ;  went  on  with  the 
woman  leading  away  her  husband, 
and  put  in  the  gronp  of  i)eople  pay- 
ing tne  pot-girl  behind,  which  ooea- 
jHed  him  tm  fimr :'  how  '  Haydcn 
eame  to  bieakfiist  and  approved  of 
wiuit  he  had  done:'  or  else,  how 
l^don,  or  Oallcott,  or  Segneir,  or 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  disapproved 
of  flome  particiilar  group,  or  ezprea- 
aion,  or  colour,  or  piece  of  drapery, 
whidi  he  altered  accordingly,  and 
genetaUy,  for  the  time  f&  least, 
fimded  he  had  impromsd  by  the 
attentian:  or  else,  how,  iailmg  to 
prodnce  the  e£EBct  he  intended,  he 
was '  therefore  obliged  to  mb  ont  all 
he  had  done  theae  two  daya;"  and  so 
on  to  the  end. 

Agam,  he  records  the  trouble  he 
lias  had  to  find  a  suitable  model, 
male  or  female,  or  pecohance  'a 
smock-finxdc,  snob  as  he  wanted  for 


his  prineipal  figore'— for  he  can 
paint  nothing  as  yet  without  ihe 
actual  object befose him, — and hedoes 
not  fiul  to  record  when  he  finda  tiie 
smodc-frock,  'on  his  way  homo 
from  town '  (he  was  living  at  this 
tune  in  fiol's  Bow,  Hampstead  Boad) 
that  he  'purchased  it  for  thirteen 
shillings.'  Very  sddom  do  we  meet 
wiHi  so  jubilant  a  note  as  when  he 
has  'hit  upon  an  alteration  in  the 
large  window  and  stairoase  in  the 
background,  which  has  prodnced  a 
wonderful  improvement'  These 
entries  may  aeem  trivial,  but  how 
thoroughly  they  mark  the  chaaraeter 
of  the  man  and  the  pointer;  huper- 
fect  simplicity  md  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose; his  care  even  in  the  smallest 
detads;  1^  veracity  which  com- 
pelled him,  as  it  were,  to  give  only 
what  he  himself  saw,  and  felt,  and 
understood,  and  his  openneas  to  con- 
viction: inawQrd,thehealtiiytoneof 
quieteiyoynient  in  his  woric  which  is 
so  evident  in  all  his  earlier  pictosas! 

The  finished  picture  was  not  sent 
to  the  Academy,  though  he  had  just 
been  elected  B.A.,  but  formed  the 
leading  foature  of  an  exhibition  of 
'  the  pictuiea  painted  by  D.  Wilkie, 
B.A.,^held '  at  87  PaU  Mall :  admis- 
sion, one  shilling;  catalogues, 
gratis.'  And  here  an  odd  accident 
befel  11  The  person  of  whom  he 
hired  the  room  was  in  arrears  with 
his  landlord,  and  the  Village  Holiday, 
as  it  was  now  called,  was  distrained 
for  rent.  The  trouble  and  vexation  of 
this  incident  are  said  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Wilkie— always  on  the  look 
out  for  a  new  subject— his  capital 
picture.  Distraining  far  Rent ;  the 
broker,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  and  some 
of  the  other  personages  in  which 
are  veritable  effigies  of  those  who 
had  acted  in  the  like  capaoxties  at 
his  own  distraini  * 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  at 
first,  Wilkie  speaks  of  his  picture  as 
the  FMuyJaoude  Door,  It  was 
plainly  his  purpose  liien  to  paint 
acme  such  scene  of  roysteiing  mirth 
as  mig^t  be  witnessed  any  day  out- 
side a  village  inn.  As  he  proceeds, 
the  title  is  changed  to  the  Alehou§e 
Door,  perhaps  as  a  shade  more  polite 
in  sound,  for  Wilkie  waa  now  the 
fovourite  of  the  upper  order,  and 
eschewed  all  such  vulgarities  as  his 
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FUlessie  Fair.  Then  it  becomes  the 
VUlage  Ildiday,  and  eventually  the 
Village  Festival,  perhaps  from  some 
notion  of  rivalry  or  parallelism  with 
the  Village  Festivals  of  Teniers  or 
Ostade,  of  whom  ho  was  always 
thinking.  W hatever  was  the  induce- 
ment, it  was  an  unlucky  change. 
The  Village  Holiday  exactly  ex- 
presses the  character  of  the  scene; 
festival  is  far  too  large  and  preten- 
tious a  word  for  a  few  hohday- 
makers  gathered  round  about  a  vil- 
lage alehouse. 

As  tlio  representation  of  a  village 
hoUday,  the  picture  is  admirable. 
It  is,  however,  rather  the  picture  of 
a  reflective  observer  than  a  genial 
carouser,  of  a  gentlemanly  note- 
maker  than  a  participant  in  the 
mirth.  Teniers  and  Ostade  painted 
their  village  festivals  and  drinking 
scenes  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment  that 
is  irresistible.  They  like  the  fun 
they  set  before  us,  and  are  not  mere 
reporters  of  what  they  saw.  If 
they  had  not  had  to  paint  the  scene, 
they  would  have  been  sharers  in  the 
merriment  But  if  Wilkie's  picture 
is  deficient,  as  a  whole,  in  geniaUty,  it 
is  true  and  just  as  far  as  the  insight 
of  the  painter  reaches ;  admirable  in 
detached  groups,  and  exquisite  in 
individual  heads,  and,  withal,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  honestly  and  excel- 
lently painted. 

In  the  woodcut,  our  artist  has 
brought  together  the  best  heads 
from  the  different  groups.  At  the 
top  are  the  half-drunken  rustic  with 
the  smock-frock,  whom  Wilkie 
always  speaks  of  as  'the  principal 
figure,'  and  his  wife,  who  is  trying 
to  drag  him  away  from  his  riotous 
companions,  from  whom  he  parts  with 
unmistakable  reluctance.  Detached, 
the  man's  head  loses  something  of 
its  character;  but  on  the  whole  it 
ia  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  admi- 
rable group  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
Wilkie  ac^owledged  that  this  head 
'puzzled  him  beyond  everything/ 
and  that  he  '  could  not  get  satisfied 
with  it.'  The  wife  is  an  exquisite 
conception.  She  is  still  pretty— the 
outline  is  handsomer  in  the  sketch 
than  in  Wilkie's  picture— but  her 
fiuM  is  worn  and  anxious,  her  drees 
imtidy.  The  village  belle  has  been 
mated  to  one  who  was  in  bis  youth 


the  village  beau ;  but  the  club-room 
has  proved  more  attractive  than  the 
home,  and  here  are  the  old  signs  of 
a  dissipated  husband  making  a 
slatternly  wife.  The  mischief  has 
as  yet  only  reached  the  first  stage. 
Alone,  his  case  would  seem  hopeless ; 
but  there  is  a  something  in  her  fjEiee 
that  leads  us  to  believe  that  there 
are  better  days  in  store  for  both. 

The  landlord  on  the  left,  pouring 
out  ale  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  the  exact  height  and  the  pre- 
cise angle  at  which  to  poise  the 
bottle  and  manoeuvre  the  glass,  is  a 
jolly,  ruddy,  well-to-do  specimen  of' 
a  host  of  the  olden  time.  He  does 
not  disdain  to  crack  a  joke  even  with 
these  tipsy  revellers,  to  the  intense 
dehght  of  the  negro,  who  roars  out 
his  admiration  so  lustily  as  to  call 
down  upon  himself  a  rebuke  from 
the  countryman  who  is  waiting  for 
his  ale.  The  old  dame,  whose  pale 
sad  face  contrasts  so  strikingly  with 
the  rubicund  visage  of  the  landlord, 
is,  in  the  picture,  standing  by  the 
pimip,  looking  mournfully  at  the 
sot,  her  son,  who  is  stretched  at 
length  beside  the  horse-trough. 

The  head  on  the  extreme  right  is 
that  of  the  half-drunken  maundercr 
sitting  at  the  table  by  the  landlord. 
Listen  sat  for  him,  and  Wilkie  was 
amazingly  puzzled  to  hit  off  the 
right  expression.  Several  times  he 
painted  out  the  head  and  jminted 
it  in  again  —  sometimes  trying 
'a  new  expression,'  sometimes,  at 
Haydon's  suggestion,  'putting  a 
little  more  drunkenness  into  the 
looks.'  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
head.  Not  exactly  a  portrait  of 
Listen— Wilkie  never  painted  exactly 
a  portrait — but  with  a  look  very 
like  what  Listen  wore  sometimes  on 
the  stage,  and  more  often,  of  late 
years,  in  private,  but  lacking  that 
queer  turn  into  which  he  would, 
when  in  rare  good-humour,  crumple 
up  his  unparalleled  phiz.  The  con- 
firmed reckless  tippler  is  in  every 
line  of  this  blowsy  sot.  As  he  holds 
up  the  bottle  to  judge  of  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  liquor  he  seems 
ready  to  troll  out — 

'  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare. 
Both  hand  and  foot  go  cold ; 
So  I  stuff  my  tkin  hrimftill  within 
or  Jolly  good  ale  and  old.' 
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THE  lenuiiisoences  of  other  ladies 
of  a  certain  age  are,  I  dare  say, 
like  my  own,  not  so  fresh  as  they 
vera  acMDe  twenty  years  ago.  lake 
my  complexion,  my  memory  has  lost 
its  freshness.  Ah  I  formerly  I  could 
leooUect  every  dance  I  danced,  and 
with  whom:  erery  new  waltz  the 
bend  played:  every  compliment  the 
&T(Kizite  ptftners  of  the  evening 
uttered;  and  these  still  flicker  in 
my  remembrance.  But,  no,  I  will 
not  rehearse  the  flattering  hints, 
other  than  assertions,  which  called 
up  the  bludies  of  my  youth.  Some, 
I  do  remember,  laid  the  delightful 
vunish  of  flattery  on  with  a  thick 
eottting,  80  coarse  that  I  shrank  from 
its  application.  Others,  still  worse, 
pot  it  on  with  a  trowel :  others  just 
dashed  it  in  with  a  delicate  camel- 
hair  pencil.  The  appetite  of  youth 
for  praise  is  fiistidious.  I  could  now 
stand  the  trowel,  since  I  feel  that 
I  am,  if  not  a  wreck — the  &vourite 
expression  for  bygone  beauties — 
at  all  events  only  a  ruin  in  a  state 
of  restoration. 

Let  me,  however,  bring  back  in 
fimcy  those  days  when  the  light 
temfails  of  my  hair  had  neither  a 
tinge  of  gray,  nor  an  invisible  rein- 
finoement  of  Mae  locks  among 
them;  when  my  teeth  had  never 
been  exhibited  to  Gartwrighfs 
piercing  gaze  and  remorseless  hand, 
and  whcHQ  my  complexion  needed 
not  the  aid  of  pearl-powder,  and 
eonld  boldly  &oe  daylight 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  Re- 
gency. I  do  not  intend  to  be  his- 
toiical,  and  I  write  merely  as  a 
<^perQn  who  has  seen  many  faces, 
—many  fond  ones,  come  and  go, 
and  bkom  and  fade  in  those  dingy 
old  rooms  of  Willis's.  My  recol- 
lections have  little  to  do  with 
Gonrts,  but  much,  with  that  femi- 
nine oligarchy  to  whose  decrees  the 
w^ld  <tf  fashion  then  bowed  sub- 
inissively.  For  the  sake  of  my 
granddaughters,  however,  to  whom 
the  word  'Alovack's'  needs  an  ex- 
planation, I  will  here  say  a  word  or 
two  about  its  first  establishment 
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There  has  never  been  known  a 
period  so  conservative  in  the  privi- 
leges of  rank  and  birth — so  obli- 
vious of  those  of  character,  as  that 
of  the  Prince  Regent  I  name  him 
thus  distinctively  as  the  only  royal 
Regent  this  country  has  had.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  the  moneyed 
interests  of  this  counixy  came  for^ 
ward  auspiciously,  and  claimed  their 
due  position  in  the  Senate  and  tiie 
r^ial  palace.  Boroughs,  it  is  true, 
were  still  bought  and  sold,  and  no 
man  who  was  not  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent could  afford  to  have  and  to 
hold  a  political  conscience.  Yet  the 
days  of  conservatism  were  even 
tben  doomed.  The  countiy  gentle- 
man, heir  to  a  line  of  stout  heroes 
in  top-boots,  whose  eldest  sons  had 
represented  the  borough  of  Noodle- 
burgh  for  some  oentunes,  as  a  sort 
of  inheritance,  was  beginning  to- 
sleep  badly.  The  shouts  at  Rdbrm^ 
meetings  rang  in  his  ears— the  word  • 
'  disfranchisement '  lay  at  his  heart. . 
After-dinner  conversations  turned 
upon  vested  rights,  agitation,  and-^ 
democratic  speakers;  and  'the  mob,' 
'  the  rabble,^  were  referred  to  with  i 
red  faces  and  curling  lips.  The 
creed  of  those  gentiy  consisted,  after 
Church  and  State,  of  course,  in  a 
thorough  respect  for  game,  in  a 
hatred  of  education  for  the  vulgar, 
who,  if  they  tMr«  vulgar,  had  no 
right  to  be  anything  else ;  and  in  a 
virtuous  horror  of  the  three  R*s — 
Repeal,  Reform,  and  Retrenchment; 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  took 
up  the  tone. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  one  may  consider  to  occupy 
the  entresol  in  the  mansions  of  good 
society,  whilst  those  au  premier 
went  even  a  littie  further. 

Women  are  usually  tiie  earliest 
to  take  alarm  at  any  changes. 
Their  nature  is  essentially  conser- 
vative. The  ladies  of  England  were 
the  first  to  realize  the  &ct  that  a 
shadow  was  creeping  over  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  land:  wealth  was 
eclipsing  the  peerage.  As  the  here- 
dituy  cUiEononds  which  blazed  on  a 
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cotmtoss's  l)row  werc  dimniod   bv 

ft 

the  tiara  of  a  Lady  ]\Liy()ress,  so 
the  social  position  siH?miHl  to  l>o 
enshrouded  in  a  sh'glit  mist,  whilst 
a  braader  daylight  displayed  tlio 
once  modest  colouring  of  the  rich, 
but  middle  classes — '  those  sort  of 
people !'  as  Lady  Gentian— poor 
Lady  Gentian,  blue  and  bitter  as 
her  floral  namesake — used  to  call 
them. 

In  a  'spirit  of  self-defence,  there- 
fore, was  the  venerable  and  now 
defunct  institution  of  Almack's  esta- 
blished. Eanelagh  had  long  been 
razed  and  forgotten:  Vauxhall  was 
out  of  fashion :  Cremome  existed 
not:  private  Imllswere  ruinous:  so 
a  certain  community  of  high-bred 
ladies  resolved  to  concoct  a  plan 
which  should  keep  out  '  those  sort 
of  people!'  and  include  the  first- 
class  passengers  in  this  long  jour- 
ney of  life,  alone,  in  its  scheme. 
All  the  porcelain  was  to  be  fine, 
and  of  unimpeachable  &bric,  with- 
out blemish  or  crack,  in  reputation ; 
— fair,  too,  and  gracious,  and  grace- 
ful in  exterior — such,  in  short,  as 
one  sees  '  in  king's  houses,'  and 
such  cdone. 

Who  can  say  that  these  ladies 
were  wrong?  Each  class  has  a 
right  to  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments, 
and  in  its  own  way.  I  was  once 
spending  a  winter  near  a  country 
town.  *How  do  you  amuse  your- 
self in  the  dead,  cold  season?'  I 
asked,  whilst  a  nice,  genteel  young 
lady  from,  the  great  millinery  esta- 
blishment of  the  place  was  trying 
on  my  dress. 

A  flutter— a  smile — a  blush — a 
pin  put  in  too  &r :  *  We  dance 
BometimeB,'  she  replied,  fitting  on  a 
sleeTc. 

'  Tance !    So  you've  balls  ?' 

*  Yes,  ma'am — ^we  had  last  winter ; 
but  I  am  afraid  this  winter  there 
will  be  none.' 

'Why?    What  a  pity  1' 

*  Tes,  ma'am ;  and  a  great  dis- 
appointeent '  (a  sigh :  some  youth, 
thought  I,  rising  a  mercer  and  a 
man,  aa  the  (is  pro/undis  of  that 
young  heart). 

*  But  the  balls  became  so  mixed?' 
'Yes,   ma'am.     There   was    no 

drawing  a   line.     We   could   not 
exclude  bnttermen  and  cheesemon- 


trers:  tJmt  mined  the  Slip-Slopper- 
tou  Town  Bulls.  Butchers  and  their 
fiiinilies,'  she  pursued,  with  trem- 
bling horror,  *  never  pretended  to 
ask  for  tickets ;  though  I  must  say 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suett  are  quite  inde- 
pendent people.  But  we  couldn't 
help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creamly,  and  the 
Miss  Creamlys — perhaps  you  know 
the  "  Ship,"  ma'am,  in  Wool-comber 
Street  ? — coming  with  their  fore- 
man ;  and  if  we  let  t?iem  in  we 
might  let  in  everybody.' 

Ah!  true!  and  so  it  was  with 
Almack's.  Sternly  tenacious  of  its 
rights,  protected  by  an  ohgarchy 
of  lofty  patronesses,  the  great  de- 
sign prosx)ered ;  and  those  who 
often  knew  each  other,  and  who 
suited  each  other,  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  those  &r-famed  rooms 
with  a  cordon  of  exclusion  around 
the  doors.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  opera  that  you  left  your  car- 
riage in  the  dingy  street  below,  and 
ascended,  treading  on  a  worn-out 
stair-carpet,  to  tiie  scene  of  Al- 
mack's revels.  The  suite  of  rooms, 
including  a  disrobing-room,  a  card- 
room,  a  tearroom,  and  a  ball-room, 
was  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
It  was  the  more  appreciated  be- 
cause in  London  houses  there  is 
a  lamentable  deficiency  of  separate 
ball-rooms,  such  as  we  find  in  large, 
aristocratic  Grerman  capitals,  where 
every  lady  who  gives  balls  adapts 
one  room  in  her  house,  or  palace,  to 
that  purpose  alone ;  and  for  that  it 
is  kept — rarely  inhabited  when  the 
carnival  is  over — swept,  and  closed, 
and  only  cleaned  and  opened  when 
the  carnival  comes  round  again. 
Then,  and  then  only,  are  the  Fer- 
siennes  thrown  open,  the  parquet 
rubbed  and  varnished,  the  gilding 
carefully  cleaned;  and  the  festive 
assembly  takes  place  in  a  room  not 
worn,  and  used  up,  and  faded,  and 
dusty,  but  fresh,  aiid  fit  for  festive 
purposes. 

Almack's  had  almost  a  venemUe 
aspect  of  decay  and  of  London  dirt 
— a  thing  sui  generis,  when  its  lofty 
and  lovely  patronesses  first  swept 
across  its  floor.  Their  diamonds 
sparkled  beneath  the  blaze  of  old- 
fftshioned  chandeliers:  their  drasses 
were  contrasted  with  dusky  "waUs 
and  fdmitnie.    The  main,  room  was 
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spodons  noYertheless — ^lofly,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  delidoiis  sounds 
of  Weipperf  8  or  of  GoVs  band.  It 
was  not  too  large:  you  could  see 
everyone^  and  be  seen.  If  it  bad 
not  the  splendour  of  modem  sub- 
scription-rooms at  a  watering-place, 
or  in  some  prorincial  and  com- 
mercial city,  whose  opulence  and 
magnificence  are  xmequilled,  it  had 
one  advantage — ^that  it  had  not  the 
appearance  of  a  newly  got  up  and 
dearly  paid  for  instLtation.  Its 
general  aspect  was  like  that  of  some 
of  its  patronesses— mediBBYaL  'Here 
we  are/  said  these  dustyi^aUs  to  us, 
in  after  days, '  the  representatiTes  of 
many  lustzes  of  aristocratic  eigoy- 
ments:  our  discoloured  ceiling  has 
surmounted  many  a  cozoneted  head : 
scions  of  nobility  haTe  been  glad  to 
rest  their  forms  against  our  mould- 
ings: for  years  we  harboured  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  grandes  dames  of  our 
metropolis :  our  list  of  Tiaitants  was 
a  nmning  peerage :  our  blooming 
parterre  of  dancers  was  never  with- 
out a  sprinkling  of  dukes:  mar- 
qmses  were  gay  and  gorgeous  as 
tiger-lilies  in  a  bed  of  summer 
flowers;  earls  Hke  tulips ;  Tiscoimts 
and  barons  thick  like  atinnftlg  grown 
up  from  seeds  of  last  year's  scat- 
tmng;  baronets  and  honouxables 
were  as  common  as  weeds.' 

And  so  it  was;  but  so  nerer  will 
it  be  again.  Times  are  tdterod ;  and 
Ahnack's  in  another  half-century 
win  be  an  object  not  of  recollection 
bat  of  research. 

It  grew,  however,  into  celebrity 
at  once.  Among  its  earliest  pa- 
tronesses are  names  still  flourishmg 
as  green  bay  trees  among  us:  l^oee, 
than,  of  young,  and  beautiful,  and 
respected  matrons  fidl  of  a  lofty 
consdonsness  of  what  their  rank 
entitled  io  grant  and  to  refuse,  but, 
^fith  one  or  two  well-known  excep- 
tions, not  disposed  to  overrate  their 
privileges,  or  to  exclude  well-bom 
and  well-conducted  competitors  from 
the  charmed  predncis  of  their  rule. 
At  Ahnack's,  it  must  be  avowed,  was 
the  faannt,  for  a  long  time,  of  a 
cHqne:  youth  and  beaufy,  rank  and 
fortone,  claimed  an  entrance.  *  They 
are  not  of  us,'  was  the  reply;  'we 
do  not  know  them.'  '  Wbit!'  re- 
flected the  mothers  of  these  titled 


beauties.  '  What!  those  tux  giris, 
with  the  fresh  complexions,  ooms 
up  from  the  country  with  tto 
strength  of  milkmaids!  Am  I  to 
admit  them  to  make  my  daughters 
look  pcde  and  worn?'  '  Mr.  Burly, 
of  Burly,  presents  his  oomplimentB 
to  the  Marchioness  of ,  and  re- 
quests the  &vour  of  tickets  for 
Almack's  on  the  1 3tfa  of  — ~*.'  '  Bi« 
diculous!  ^e  man  has  ten  children, 
I  hear,  and  has  been,  or  is,  an  iroDr 
master  in  some  place  in  Wales.' 
'But  his  eldest  son,'  whispered  a 
friend, '  is  an  eldest  son — twenty-five 
thousand  a  year  to  begm  with.  It  is 
not  doing  justice  to  the  youn^  ladies, 
my  Lady,  to  refuse  him  admittance.' 
'  Very  mil,  let  him  come.  There,  I 
have  signed  a  ticket:  write  the  name. 
And  what  is  an  ironmaster,  pray  ? — 
a  sort  of  superior  blacksmith,  or  a 
wholesale  ironmonger,  or  what? 
Oh!  mines!  foundries!  Deer  me! 
I  recollect:  Burly  of  Bnrly.  Are 
there  two  of  them?  Give  tickets 
for  two:  even  a  younger  son  and 
ten  thousand  a  year  would  be  some- 
thing. TFtf  are  so  poor,  and  tboee 
sort  of  people '  (with  a  sigh)  '  40 
rich!' 

One  of  the  patroneases,  of  a  gentle 
nature,  is  listening— see  her,  in  her 
rich  satin  peignoir  and  delicate 
lace  c&v—  to  a  suitor  in  her  boudoir 
in  St  James's  Square. 

'  Your  ladyship  will  do  what  you 
like,'  a  young  man  was  saying:  '  of 
course  I  submit  The  Cantei^owns 
are  neighbours  of  mine,  and  have 
led  oflT  the  ball  with  every  county 
member  for  the  last  ten  years.  I 
don't  hesitate  to  say  they  are  the 
best  canvassers  at  an  election  I  ever 
knew;  but  if  you  do  not  care  to 
admit  them,  take  your  own  way.' 

It  was  the  handsome  heir  appa- 
rent of  that  house— the  future  earl, 
whopleaded. 

'  Well,  if  I  miut  have  my  baU  ftdl 
of  bobbin-net  and  white  satin,  to 
please  you,  and  because  ^e  dear 
Secreta^  for  the  Colonies— your 
fiftther's  Mend,  I  mean—declares 
people  are  talking  of  a  dissolu- 
tion— How  many  Ganterdowns 
did  you  say?  Three!  It  makes 
me  ill.  Here's  to  the  three  graces. 
And  th^U  all  come,  no  doubt,  with 
a    mother    that  will    stamp    the 
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room/  looking  reproaclifully  at  her 
son.  '  I  hope  they  haven't  such  u 
thing  as  a  father,  you  wretch  !* 

*  And  why  not  ?  There,  write 
their  names ;'  and  she  fills  \ij), 
*  Mrs.  Canterdown,  Miss  Eleanora, 
Miss  Sabrina,  Miss  Imogen  Canter- 
down.'   '  Thank  you.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear !  don't  you  know 
one  might  mistake  a  mother  and 
her  daughters,  looking,  as  dear 
Byron  says, 

•  A  mother,  with  her  daughters  and  her  niecpp, 
Lock,  like  a  guiuva  and  seven-sbllllng  pieces ;' 

but  a  father,  with  his  broad  slioul- 
ders  and  double  white  cravat,  witli 
his  "  My  Lord's  "  and  "  My  Lady's," 
and  a  son,  —  a  young  assuming 
man,  full  of  vulgarity  and  assurance, 
will  always  betray  the  women.  I 
mean  nothing  improper.  Go,  dear 
Fribbleton,  and  rememlier  this  is 
the  laat  time  I  give  your  people 
tickets.' 

*  I  won't  promise,  my  dear  lady. 
Eemember  the  state  of  affairs.' 

'  Ah !  that  odious  Eeform  Bill ; 
it  will  ruin  the  country,  and  Al- 
mack's !'  cried  the  countess,  signing 
her  name  in  a  large,  scrawling  hand, 
which  those  who  best  knew  her 
understood  well.  It  denoted  great 
wrath. 

Away  goes  Lord  Fribbleton  to 
his  country  friends.  Those  were 
the  days  of  cabriolets,  of  white  reins, 
and  perle-gris  gloves.  We  are  all 
for  muscularity,  for  undress  now: 
then  the  most  exquisite  appliances 
to  the  outer  man  were  essential: 
rich  satin  ties;  richer  waistcoats; 
coats  of  super-superfine  cloth ;  hats 
of  the  most  undoubted  and  finest 
Iieaver;  rings,  and  pins,  and  then 
studs,  and  watch-seals,  delicious, — 
were  de  rigueur.  The  Petersham 
school  had  scarcely  gone  out:  the 
D'Orsay  school  was  coming  in. 
Away  drives  Lord  Fribbleton  in 
his  cabriolet,  with  his  spanking 
horse  treading,  as  his  groom  re- 
marks, 'like  a  hemperor,'  and  drives 
till  he  stops  at  the  door  of  a  good 
solid  &mily  hotel  in  Albemarle 
Street  Large  faces  peep  out  from 
the  drawing-room  window :  the 
visages  of  the  three  Miss  Canter- 
downs,  old  young  ladies  who  had 
been  the  fiEuat  leaders  of  tmi  in  their 


own  country  set,  api)ear,  and  Lord 
Fribbleton  shuddered  as  he  saw 
them;  he  leaves  his  card  and  the 
tickets,  looks  bewitcliing,  and,  feel- 
ing tliat  he  had  done  a  day's  work 
of  duty,  bows,  and  hurries  onwards. 
Other  anecdotes  were  current  in 
those  days,  that  a  certain  viscountess, 
a  lady  patroness,  was  under  the 
influence  of  her  lady's-maiil,  and 
that  a  douceur  to  that  functionary 
might  smooth  objections  and  pro- 
cure tickets.  There  is  no  answerinj^ 
for  one's  best  friend : — at  all  events 
people  did  creep  in  whose  prcFence 
was  never  calculated  upon  by  the 
more  rigid  of  the  patronesses ;  and 
the  deterioration  which  afterwards 
took  place  was  ascribed  to  political 
motives  and  to  the  lady  cAmaille  of 
electioneering  constituents.  It  was 
in  the  decline  of  the  Petersham  rule 
that  Almack's  rose,  and  when 
D'Orsay  fled  to  Paris  that  it  fcfank. 
Not  that  the  two  events  Jiad  any- 
thing to  do  with  each  otlier.  It 
was  by  women's  influence  that 
Almack's  originated  :  by  women's 
influence  that  it  became  imperial  iu 
fashion:  by  women's  mistakes,  in 
fact,  that  it  fell.  Lord  Petersham, 
latterly  known  as  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, might  be  seen  in  tlio-e 
famous  assemblies  in  his  cutaway, 
silk-lined  tail-coat;  his  four  inches 
of  waistcoat ;  his  exquisite  cambr.'c 
frill ;  his  rare  ornaments  of  jewels, 
in  which  he  delighted,  wearing 
rings  even  on  his  tiiumbs  as  well 
as  his  fingers :  his  polished  pumps 
might  be  seen  on  those  chalke.l 
floors;  his  white  kid  gloves  touch 
with  gentle  grace  the  tips  of  a 
duchess's  finger;  his  studied  bow> 
his  perfect  address  he,  for  a  time» 
admired  and  imitated,  for  he  indeed 
was  worthy  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  than  of  that  of  our 
homely  George  III. ;  but  his  pre- 
sence or  his  absence  could  very 
faintly  affect  the  stability  of  such 
^.puissance  as  that  of  Almack's :  then 
he  married,  and  was  undone — un- 
done, I  mean,  as  a  parti,  and  as  a 
target  for  dowagers  aims,  to  shoot 
at ;  and  presently  he  vanishes  from 
fashion's  sphere,  and  is '  lost  to  sight,' 
without  being  particularly  *  dear  to 
memory.' 
He  wajs  the  type  and  model  of  one 
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^leneraiaon  of  yonng  Englishmen, 
as  D'Orsay  was  of  another.  I  see 
them  before  me  as  I  recall  the 
bright  days  of  Almack's. 

Lord  Petersham,  all  admit,  was  a 
num  of  taste,  cultivation,  and  high 
breeding.  He  delighted  society  by 
the  perfect  refinement  which  suf- 
fered no  individual,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  to  remember,  when  in 
his  society,  that  he  was  himself  any- 
thing more  than  simply  a  gentle- 
man. Count  D'Orsay  was  the 
j^oos  and  loquacious  well-bred 
mnchman ;  ana,  as  the  pale,  aris- 
tocratic visage  of  Lord  Petersham 
l)^an  to  assume  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  middle  age,  the  florid, 
somewhat  round,  not  xmmanly,  yet 
not  essentially  masculine  fiatce  of 
D'Oisay  was  beheld,  transiently,  at 
Almack's.  I  say  transiently,  for 
associations  were  ultimately  formed 
vhich  drew  D'Orsay  into  another 
clique;  and  ultimately,  his  fine 
talents,  his  endless  bonhomie,  his 
careless,  generous  nature,  his  inge- 
noity,  and  lastly,  not  least,  his  al- 
most matchless  personal  attractions, 
veiQ  confined  to  one  sphere  in 
which  he  was  loved,  and  ruined. 
Those  who  knew  him  attest  that, 
without  much  deep  feeling,  without 
an  atom  of  principle,  or  without 
eren  depth  of  reflection,  or  earnest- 
ness of  character  in  any  one  point, 
he  was  immensely  dear  to  all  his 
intimates,  simply  from  manner — 
not  the  artificial  manner  of  Lord 
Petersham,  but  the  apparently 
buoyant,  rapid  ways  of  a  French- 
man, who,  one  might  suppose,  was 
as  great  a  stranger  to  sorrow  and 
difficulty  as  to  sentiment  And, 
indeed,  just  to  finish  off  and  to 
diamiBs  this  remarkable  person,  on 
whose  career  we  offer  no  comment ; 
he  was,  it  appears,  gay,  invariably 
good-tempered,  beloved  by  the  few 
iriendB  spared  to  him,  to  his  last 
hours.  Even  when  at  Dieppe,  in 
poor  lodgings,— in  privation,  not  to 
my  want ;  deserted  by  his  Imperial 
frusod,  so  long  an  inmate  at  Gore 
House,  bereft  of  her,  who  was  his 
destiny — ^the  spirits  which  had  for- 
merly blazed  out  at  Almack's  were 
never  extinct  until  death  had  hushed 
his  voice  for  ever.  Sinking  under 
ft  mortal  disease,  he  was  still  elastic 


and  hopeful,  and  apparently  light- 
hearted  ;  and  so^  smiling  at  death, 
he  passed  away. 

These  two  men  were  the  stars  of 
those  nights.  They  were  constella- 
tions of  more  beauty,  and  more  real 
and  intrinsic  interest  in  those  rooms 
at  Willis's.  And  let  us  take  a  view 
of«  them  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Presume  we  to  glance  at  the  planets 
of  the  sphere— the  stately  patron- 
esses.     They  were  then  in  their 

prime.    Lady  T ^y,  inscrutably  at 

the  head  of  f^hion  *  the  Marchioness 

of  A y,  fiur,  like  the  belles  of 

Charles  the  Second's  Court,  but  fitted 
in  virtue  and  propriety  to  belong  to 
that  of  Queen  Victoria;  and  I^y 

P n.   These  were  among  the  most 

notable  of  the  ticket-giving  female 
deities,  and  these  still  preside  over 
the  highest  cliques  of  fashionable 
life. 

Then  the  journals  of  the  day  still 
raved  about  the  fair  *  Cavendishes/ 
the  daughters  of  Lord  W —  R— . 
They  bloomed,  and  fieuied  into 
middle  age.  A  loveher  groupe  suc- 
ceeded; one  affcer  one  came  forth 
the  rare  beauties  of  that  Yilliers' 
line,  renowned  for  personal  gifts. 
First,  she,  perhaps  the  rarest  of 
these  rare  sisters,  transplanted^  at 
an  early,  a  too  early  age,  to  the 
cold  climes  of  Austria.  Heralds,  in 
that  country  of  etiquette,  wrangled 
over  her  descent:  in  the  list  of  her 
ancestry  appeared  a  banker's  name ; 
the  family  hesitated  —  scrupled — 
even  almost  refused ;  and  the  wor- 
thy defunct  founder  of  the  fortune 
of  this  noble  English  house  was 
pointed  at  as  a  stumbling-block^ 
though  then  dead  as  Julius  Cesar. 
The  obstacle  was  removed,  and  the 
sweet  sacrifice  was  exhibited  in  a 
foreign  Court  She  bloomed  there, 
was  victorious,  respected,  and  yet, 
n  grande  dime.  Was  she  happy 
there?  Happy  in  that  gay,  vicious 
capital,  bearing  one  of  its  proudest 
names  ?  Happy  in  her  fiunily  sum- 
mer residence,  that  castle,  grand^ 
but  half  furnished,  full  of  state,  but 
destitute  of  comfort— happy  with 
her  next  to  Lnperial  state;  her 
guard  of  honour^  and  her  place, 
almost  nearest  to  royalty  at  Court? 
We  know  not:  this  we  do  know, 
she  came  home  to  die. 
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*  She,  my  white  rose,  droppiup  dff 
The  high  ro«e-trc<»  branch  !  an«I  not 

That  the  night  wiml  blow  Uh)  roUjiU, 
Or  the  noon  sun  burnt  too  hot, 

Bat,  that  being  a  rose,— 'twas  » uo-igh  !** 

Unconscious  of  licr  fixed  and  fat:il 
mslady,  she  passed  to  a  sphere  con- 
genial to  her  gentle  and  pure  na- 
tiire.  The  fair  flower  of  Almack's 
"was  gathered  ere  it  had  quite  faded. 

Next  came  a  sister,  of  a  still  more 
elevated  beauty.  Certainly,  if  any- 
thing of  human  mould  is  ever  per- 
fect, this  specimen  was  perlect. 
Even  though  on  her  brow  the  seal 
of  early  doom  was  set  when  last  we 
beheld  her,  with  the  wreath  of  \'iolets 
round  her  head,  the  touch  here  and 
there  of  the  last  traces  of  mourning 
for  a  brother,  who  preceded  her 
by  some  years  to  the  tomb — even 
then,  here  was  a  matchless  being. 
The  true  oval  of  the  English  face, 
long,  somewhat  —  the  delicately 
aquiline  nose,  the  soft  deep  eyes, 
with  those  dark,  sweeping  lashes — 
the  mouth  of  such  excellent  a  turn, 
that,  even  in  repose,  it  seemed  to 
smile  involuntarily ;  these  were  the 
points  which  first  struck  the  fancy 
as  you  gazed  on  her  whose  name 
has  become  a  proverb  in  our  land, 
for  loveliness.  Then  the  long — not 
flaxen,  yet  not  chestnut  hair,  that 
in  glossy  ringlets  shaded  the  ivory 
throat,  and  touched  the  faultless 
shoulder;  how  graceful,  how  Juig- 
lish  it  was  1  How  few  styles  of  hair- 
dressing  can,  if  we  allow  for  the 
different  ideas  of  fashion,  approach 
it  now  I 

Somehow,  a  secret  sorrow  seemed 
settled  on  that  lofty,  marble  brow; 
a  pensive  rather  than  a  sad  frame  of 
mind,  to  be  stamped  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  face.  Her  history — 
but  we  will  not  meddle  with  it — 
Sacred  be  the  mystery  which  was 
blended  with  her  existence  I  Almost 
imperceptibly,  she,  too,  faded  away ; 
and  the  conomon  belief  that  never 
was  there  a  &ce  so  fiiir,  a  form  so 
matchless;  and  the  engravings, 
which  are  still  popular  in  our  print- 
shops,  are  all  that  the  public  hold 
as  memorials  of  their  sometime 
idol. 

But  let  US  not  hang  a  cypress 
wreath  over  our  ball  door.    Call  up 

*  £•  Barrett  Browning's  last  foeno. 


rather  the  gaieties  and  frivolities 
of  the  past.  It  is  twelve  o'clock; 
the  opera  is  nearly  over — my  dt'iu- 
tduUs  are  promised  for  a  quadrille, 
for  a  waltz,  for  a  galop. 

We  hasten  ta  tlie  scene  of  action. 
Wo  are  late — one  of  the  lost  galops 
danced,  or   rather    flown,    by  tiio 

then  Lady  E h,  with  tiie  Prince 

S ,  is  just  over.  The  patronesses 

are  looking  grave;  the  prinee  still 
graver:  that  thraldom  had  begun 
which  he  so  soon  threw  off,  when 
the  scandal,  and  the  flight,  and  tlie 
excitement  were  over.  He  is  fio 
more:  she  Kves — and  were  it  not 
that  all  her  history  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  and  has  been,  over  and 
over  again,  told  us  in  foreign  and 
English  newspapers,  I  should  not 
even  glance  at  it. 

It  is  well  known  how  soon  tho 
graceful,   able,   but   ever    sombre 

Prince  S separated   from  her 

whom  he  carried  off  from  the  gayest 
sphere  in  London ;  and  how  she  was 
received  at  a  certain  German  Court, 
not  then  celebrated  for  its  discretion 
or  its  purity.  Here,  a  foreign  title 
covered,  but  did  not  obliterate,  the 

name  Lady  E h  had  dishonoured. 

Here  a  young  nobleman  of  that 
£Eur-off  land  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  made  her  honourable  proposals. 
'  Do  not,'  she  answered,  '  ask  mo 
to  marry  you;  I  have  no  vocation 
for  marriage.'  Yet  he  i)er8evered. 
'  You  know  all,'  she  urged ;  '  dare 
you  tempt  your  destiny  T  He  fol- 
lowed her  to  Italy.  He  was  still 
resolved.  '  I  shall  make  you 
wretched,'  she  urged;  yet  sho 
yielded;  they  were  married;  and 
any  one  might  have  loved  the  hand- 
some, enamoured  Baron  Ph n. 

She  bore  him  a  daughter.  Yet  a  cer- 
tain Greek  diplomat  carried  off  that 
shallow  semblance  of  a  heart  that 

was  left  to  Lady  E ^h.    Before, 

however,  her  last  fall,  she  ventured 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  the 
nobleman,  then  minister  at  the  Court 

of  B .    She  was  announced  as 

La  Baronne  Ph n.    With  infinite 

tact  the  Lady  Ambassadress  received 
her;  spoke  to  her  in  French ;  talked 
of  public  places,  and  picture-gal- 
leries; ignored  her  former  name, 
and  suppressed  all  allusions  to  her 
being  English.  ItwasastheBfuronno 
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Pli n  that   she  wm  admitted, 

and  not  as  Lady  E^ h;  and  tlien 

the  aoqaaintaBoe  oeaaed. 

Lady  E h,   eloped   with  the 

Gie^    The  Baraa  Ph ^n  pnr- 

Buad  the  pair;  fought  with  the 
jaamg  misoroaat  and  ahnoet  killed 
him;  then  with  a  noble  compa0si<m 
~fii:  it  was  in  one  of  the  wildest 
legions  of  Southern  Geimapy  that 
thu  ooconed — ^took  his  foe  into  his 
own  CBstle,  the  only  honse  near« 
and  had  his'  wounds  attended  to. 
The  Greek  reooyered,  bat  at  the 
od  of  SIX  weeks  diaappeued.  He 
liad  ebped,  a  aeoood  time,   with 

ladyE ^h. 

*^Tbo8e  who  wished  to  seeTthe 
heraiBe  of  this  fearful  tale,  might 
have  traoad,  in  features  still  hand- 
Bome,  the  onoe  bright  ornament  of 
Ahnack's,  at,  we  are  sorry*  to  say, 
the  kte  capital  and  Gomrt  of  Otho, 
King  of  Greece.  Hetribution  fol- 
lowed, in  a  terrible,  terrible  form. 
Let  ns  not  puxBue  them.  Betnm 
we  to  Almack's.  See,  the  ccmipany 
are  entering  the  re&eshmentrroam ; 
and  the  musicians  are  resting. 

Do  not  expect,  young  debutantes, 
to  see  a  sptoodid  sapper  set  out. 
The  hii^iest  sodely  in  London  af- 
fbzds  an  example  of  the  greatest  sim- 
pUdfy:  tea  and  bread  and  butter  are 
plaeed  in  profusion  upon  the  long 
taUes — Homing  more.  Wisely  have 
ihe  patronesseB  copied  their  pro- 
grunme  from  that  of  foreign  re^ 
unions,  where  one  danced  all  night 
upon  marue$  gUxch*  and  oranges 
^IcuBees  before  the  introduction  of  tea, 
and  where  now  tea,  ice  perhaps,  eau 
«fcr^,  and  lemonade  are  still  the 
only  refreshments.  And,  in  our 
country  of  late  dinners,  who  wants 
more  than  teaand  bread  and  butter? 
Gertainly  not  at  Almack's,  where 
every  one  went  late;  and  thus  a 
weU-eelected,  well-ocmducted,  and 
innocent  recreation  was  insured  at  a 
moderate  cost  To  non-subscribers 
the  tickets  were  half  a  guinea  each. 

Kothing  was  ever  more  acceptable 
nor  more  enjoyable  than  that  tea. 
These,  smiling,  full  of  happiness, 
lovdy,  yet  not  of  an  eleyated  style  of 
beauty,  were  the  young  Lady  Emily, 

and,  afterwards.  Lady  Eanny  G , 

and  their  mo&er,  still  looking  like 
their  elder  sister.     Good  as  th^ 


were  attraotiYe,  gentle,  gracious,  b> 
loved,  admired,  they  have  beiu 
spared  to  show  that  high  spirits  and 
high  &shion  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply fitiyolity,  nor  produce  a  forgeir 
iulness  of  tiie  actual  duties  of  lifo. 

Near  that  doorway  stands  the 

beautifid  Miss  B gs.    The  ond 

slight,  somewhat  tall,  with  an  oval 
fiice  of  rare  oymmetiy,  a  fismltiess 
figure;  the  other  shorter,  plumper, 
hi^  sweet  fiuse  of  a  more  roseate  hue 
— a  very  Hebe,  in  that  wreath  of 
white  roses  round  her  auburn  hair. 
Beauty,  not  rank,  has  raised  tiiese 
northern  belles  to  thor  pre-eminence 
in  the  world  of  fiishion,  and  that 
sort  of  beauly  which  is  gentle,  pure, 
modest,  and  fresh ;  for  the/u^  young 
lady  was  a  monstirosity  unknown  at 
the  era  of  which  we  write  in  Al- 
mack's. Ours  was  not  then,  as  it 
has  since  nearly  become,  the  country 
of  the  Amazons.  Hunting  damsels 
were  known  only  in  books;  we  had 
few  Di  Yemons;  those  we  heard  of 
were  considered  as  remarkable  spe- 
cimens, not  as  the  accepted  members 
of  a  class.  Scandal  tnere  was,  and 
scandal  there  ever  will  be;  but  in 
Almack's  you  must  look  for  the 
source— it  did  not  obtrude  itself; 
and  the  audacious  expose  of  Lady 
£— — ^hmust  not  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  general  demeanour  of 
the  assembly. 

Yet  dark  shadows  passed  across 
the  brilliant  scene.  There  walks  a 
peer,  in  wit  and  accomplishments 
equal  to  the  fiir-£bmed  Gomte  St 
Germain  in  the  time  of  Louis  XY., 
in  manner  irresistible ;  yet  is  he  not 
endowed  with  eminent  personal  at- 
tractions. The  wax  h'gnts  display 
his  red  hair  and  whiskers  as  he  ya- 
nishes  into  the  card-room.  Bren 
there  an  inquest  is  sitting  upon  his 
honour— the  honour  of  an  ancient, 
braTe,  and  hitherto  unstained  an- 
cestry. The  inquisition  turns  on  the 
minutest  fiacts ;  eyery  one  knows  the 
truth,  yet  eveiy  one  dreads  and  de- 

grecates  the  exposure.  That  is  his 
ist  night  there—vA  Almack's.  In  a 
week  all  is  over — ^he  ahrinks  from 
public  gaze — he  retires  to  a  home 
where,  haunted  by  the  past,  his  days 
are  soon  ended — a  mmd,  intended 
for  better  things,  is  wrecked,  and  for 
ever! 
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Aiid  tlio  pramtstcT  (li(^s  in  ob- 
f5curity,  and  utter  alienation  from  all 
whom  he  htui  once  lovoil!  The 
time  was  wlien  the  pennon  of  his 
ancestors  had  U^en  known  in  the 
battle-field,  their  motto  in  the  tour- 
ney, tlieir  puuitrlip  in  th(»  barriers. 
Ami  now — but  let  us  close  the  hate- 
ful to})ic,  rejoicing  that  the  fearless 
exposure,  and  the  avoidance  that  en- 
sued, have  for  ever  annihilated  the 
dishonour.  The  mischief  and  the  mi- 
sery of  that  celebrated  dehnquency 
has  occurred  no  more  amongst 
us. 

In  yonder  comer  of  the  tea-room, 
in  shadow,  stands  a  short,  dai*k- 
complexioned  man,  whose  eyes  are 
scarcely  ever  raise<l  from  the  groimd 
to  rest  upon  oven  the  fairest  faces ; 
yet  is  he  one  who,  in  that  drear  yt^t 
impassioned  youth  of  disappoint- 
ment and  difficulty,  ardently  admii-es 
beauty.  No  one  would  suspect  it. 
It  is  true  the  hair  on  that  straight 
brow  is  still  brown,  and  thick,  and 
glossy;  and  he,  who  has  passed 
through  a  lifetime  of  adventures,  is 
then  scarcely  thirty ;  yet  youth  was 
hardly  even  then  one  of  liis  attri- 
butes. His  small,  narrow,  grey  eyes 
have  none  of  its  vivacity ;  his  cheek, 
embrowned,  not  pale,  none  of  its 
freshness.  He  stoops  somewhat,  and 
a  heavy  look  of  care  depresses  his 
physiognomy. 

Yet  is  it  care?  or  is  it  policy  tliat 
wears  such  an  aspect  of  apathy,  and 
that  indicates  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server such  an  absence  of  intelli- 
gence ?  Believe  me,  in  that  man — 
the  brightest  intellect  of  his  time  on 
a  throne— the  vast  powers  of  his 
great  intelligence  are  veiled  by  a 
coverture  of  indifference.  He  is 
playing  a  part.  No  one  suspects  the 
hidden  fire,  that  scarcely  ever  fames 
in  the  presence  of  ol)servers.  By 
that  man  of  silence  and  reserve  great 
desigiis  are  cherished,  great  wrongs 
are  remembered — hopes  never  aban- 
doned are  smothered—and  for  these 
is  the  mask  worn.  Beneath  it  is  a 
moral  volcano.  I  watched  him  danc- 
ing. He  who  leads  out  in  that 
BoUe  des  marecJiaux  the  Mr  Spanish 
girl — that  night  when,  by  placing 
on  her  hand  a  white  flower,  he  an- 
nounced to  her  his  imperial  destiny 
— dances  advisedly.    On  horseback 


ho  shines  more  than  he  did  of  yore 
in  tlie  ball-room  of  A 1  mack's.  The 
liuro,  or  victim— as  you  will — of  that 
terrible  duodecimo,  *Ijes  Chfitiments/ 
turns,  and  waltzes  with  precision — 
stoaiiily,  but  not  gracefully — and 
still  the  face  is  lowered;  the  eyos 
ai-e  never  raised  to  those  of  his  part- 
ner; ho  dances  as  a  man  who  has 
been  taught,  but  to  whom  dancing 
does  not  come  natm^Uy.  I  havo 
st^n  him  dance  since.  Now,  the  stop 
is  more  measured  still — performed 
almost  with  difficulty;  yet  it  was 
never  like  the  step  of  a  young  dancer, 
oven  when  the  dancer  was  in  his 
prime. 

'  It  is  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,* 
I  observed  to  a  friend  by  my  side. 
'  1  saw  him  the  other  day  at  Lord 
EgUntoun's  practising  —  cariooling 
on  a  matchless  courser,  performing 
feats  of  horsemanship,  at  which 
some ' 

'  Laughed,'  interrupted  my  neigh- 
bour. *  lie  made  himself  ridiculous. 
He  is  quite  de  mauvnis  ton.  No  one 
ever  notices  Louis  Napoleon.' 

'No  one  knows  him,' I  rejoine<l. 
'  No  one  comprehends  the  enigma  of 
liis  character.  Some  say  he  is  the 
shrewdest  man  alive,  others  hold  a 
different  opinion.' 

'  That  he  is  one  of  the  stupidest ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  the  common 
opinion  is  usually  just.  He  is  a  man 
of  no  talent — or  he  would  not  be 
here.' 

My  friend  turned  away,  and,  for- 
getting two  beings  so  insignificant 
as  myself  and — Louis  Napoleon,  pre- 
pared to  mingle  in  a  cloud  of  dow- 
agers. He  turned  back.  '  His  cou- 
sin,' he  whispered,  *  I  grant  yon,  is 
a  better  specimen — a  handsome,  ac- 
cessible fellow,'  and  he  pointed  to  a 
good-looking  youth  mih  all  the  Buo- 
naparte attnbutes  strongly  on  his 
face.  'He,  I  allow,  may  be  somf^ 
body.'  Thus  spoke  he  of 'PlonPlon.' 

Such  was  the  received  opinion. 
The  intellect  thus  misjudged  was  a 
mine  of  wealth,  which  he,  who  built 
uxx)n  his  treasure-hopes  of  fntore 
ascendancy,  carefally  hid — cleaving  it 
for  one  who  had  a  secondary  pcut  to 
play  in  life  to  achieve  popularity. 
What  a  whirlwind  has  not  the  ex- 
istence of  that  stolid,  and  then 
gloomy-looking   young  man    been 
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flinoe  those  days  at  Almaok's !  Bou- 
logne, and  the  tragedy  of  Bedingnet ; 
that  dai^  phantom  of  the  imperial 
coDScienoe — Strasbnrg;  Ham,  where 
the  caged  eagle  sluurpened  his  Ti- 
sMMi,  and  strengthened  his  talons, 
and  prepared  hu  wings,  by  a  long 
apprentioeship  to  stady — ^and,  more 
serene,  but  not  less  monotonous,  the 
retreat  of  Arensberg,  where  the 
onoe  beautiful  Hortense,  the  ex- 
queen  of  Holland,  was  often  so  re- 
duced in  drcumstanoes  that  she  and 
her  maids  of  honour  were  obliged 
sometimes  to  dine  on  an  omelet : — 
these  scenes  succeeded  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  halcyon  days  in  Hyde  Park, 
fit  Ascot,  and  at  Ahnack's.  What  a 
preparation  for  glory  is  early  adyer- 
eity !  Out  of  n^lect,  avoidance,  even 
insult,  rose  the  vast  energies  of  him 
who  now,  aa  we  recall  Almack's  to 
memory,  figures*before  us.  We  see 
him,  in  recollection,  silentiy,  without 
any  smile,  bow,  and  set  down  his 
partner  after  the  last  waltz. 

When  at  Arensberg,  the  great 
emperor,  then  an  abjured  refugee, 
called  on  a  neighbour — ^that  is,  a 
neighhoor  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Lake  Custance,  but  still  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  Duchesse  de  Saint 
I^u  and  her  sire.  It  was  agrand  old 
German  castie,  flanked  and  fortified 
without  by  strong  walls  and  has- 
tiona — still  more  flanked  and  forti- 
fied within  by  pedigrees,  etiquettes, 
sod  all  the  proprieties. 

Our  prince,  galloping  up  to  the 
gateway,  sends  in  his  card.  It  is 
given  1^  the  Suabian  chaueur  a  man 
Maroa  in  his  library.  The  stately 
old  gentieman  starts  up  in  fury : — 
'  How  dares  he  call  on  me  V  he  ex- 
claims—  'you  upstart  incendiary! 
Take  his  card  bade.'  A  young  Eng- 
lish lady  sitting  near — ^for  she  was 
OD  a  visit  to  this  bfuon  with  his  six- 
teen quarterjngs  and  pure  blood — 
interoepts  the  card.  'Asa  curiosity,' 
smiling,  she  says, '  let  me  have  it ;' 
and  as  a  curioeily  she  retains  it. 
It  is  something  to  have  the  card 
given  hy  a  hand  destined  to  empire, 
aod  retomed  by  an  old  German  re- 
cluse, living  no  one  beyond  his  own 
^i^ear  world  knows  where,  and  gone, 
probably,  long  since  this  event,  to 
nis  ftihera  with  their  sixteen  quar- 
teringB. 


Sometimes  real,  actual  royalty, 
under  a  nam  de  guerre,  has  shown 
itself  in  the  magic  circle  of  Almack's. 
Witness  the  incognito  visit  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  first  year  of  our  Victo- 
ria's reign,  made  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria —Maximilian.  Our  matter- 
of-fiict  nation  will  never  comprehend 
that  the  clever,  eccentiric  Kmg  Lud- 
wig  is  no  longer  on  the  throne.  At 
the  mention  of  the  Kmg  of  Bavaria, 
a  vision  of  Lola  Montes  rises  up,  and 
a  mist  of  improprieties  obscures  the 
mental  vision  of  British  listeners, 
who  smile  expressively. 

Bless  me!  what  a  hurry  of  spirits 
agitates  those  diamond-crowned  lady 
patronesses,  when  they  hear  that  the 
thin,  dark  young  man,  with  black 
straight  hair,  a  regular  and  some- 
what wooden  contour  of  fiice,  with 
a  star  only  on  his  well-jMulded  chest, 
is  the  King  of  Bavaria  de  facto, 
though  to  the  assembly  only  Count 
Werdenfels  1  Ladies,  be  not  alarmed ; 
your  characters  are  not  endangered. 
'  Manx,'  as  the  Germans  call  him,  is 
a  young  bachelor  on  his  preferment. 
The  shorter,  dark-haired,  gentieman- 
ly  man  at  his  side  is  the  Yicomte  de 
Yaublanc,  the  nephew  of  the  mi- 
nister of  Charles  X.,  and  the  friend 
and  gentieman  of  the  bedchamber  of 
King  Max. 

And  a  more  accomplished  couple 
than  the  young  prince  and  his  com- 
panion have  rarely  visited  Almack's. 
Guizot  has  pronoxmoed  the  present 
King  of  Bavaria  to  be  one  of  the 
most  erudite  monarchs  in  Europe 
(perhaps  that  is  not  saying  much). 
Mons.  De  Yaublanc  is  an  antiquary, 
an  author,  an  artist— a  man  gay  and 
witty,  but  reflective  and  laborious. 

Quietly  these  strangers  circulate 
through  the  room.  But  it  is  whis- 
pered that  the  King  has  had  a 
private  interview  with  our  young 
Queen— not  witii  matrimonial  views, 
— for  that  difference  of  faith  ren- 
ders impossible— but  for  compli- 
ment and  curiosity.  The  interview 
was  constrained,  for  both  spoke 
French,  and  both,  it  is  said,  would 
haye  been  more  at  home  either  in 
German  or  even  in  English.  And 
the  prince  waa  then  on  his  way  to 
Prussia,  whose  laws  did  not  forbid 
his  marrying  one  of  the  daughters 
of  that  Protestant  house— a  sweet 
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and  lovely  young  princess,  the  orna- 
ment, if  not  tlic  liAppiness  of  his 
now  royal  home. 

All !  tliose  wero  lialcvon  davs 
both  to  tlic  King  of  Bavaria  and  to 
her  who  now  muunis  a  life-long  loss 
and  sorrow.  Young,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  beauty,  with  a  stiff  manner, 
but  a  romantic  fancy,  ]\lax,  it  is 
known,  cherished  a  sort  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  the  girhsh  ruler 
of  Great  Britain.  He  always  speaks 
of  his  interview,  as  of  liis  visit  to 
London,  with  groat  dehght.  Pros- 
perous as  a  monarch,  ill  health  has 
since  marred  his  fehcity;  hers,ala.s! 
has  had  its  days  of  blossom;  and 
now,  even  ere  she  has  scarce  attained 
middle  age,  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaves  have  fallen  around  her  path. 
Where  can  she  avoid  them?  They 
strew  the  garden  walks  of  Osborne ; 
they  gather  in  the  sloi)es  of  Wind- 
sor ;  they  fly  before  the  blasts  of  the 
northern  gales  of  Bahnoral.  Where, 
indeed,  can  we  leave  sorrow  behind 
US? 

*  ThfB  g^asvy  WAve,  that  spreading  pine, 
ThoM  alders  quivering  to  the  breeze, 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  sad  than  mUie, 
And  please,  if  anything  could  please.' 

But  a  truce  to  murmuring.  As  I 
Biand  near  the  doorway  of  the  ball- 
room, and  see  the  last  steps  of  a 
quadrille  danced  out,  and  the  final 
bow  and  curtsey  x>erformed,  and 
then  in  a  minute  the  music  stops, 
and  the  musicians  begin  hurriedly 
to  quit  their  places,  and  to  put  away 
their  instruments,  my  memory — ^a 
long  memory — reverts  to  dancing, 
as  I  knew  it  in  my  youth,  as  I  see  it 
in  my  maturity,  and,  to  come  to  the 
present  time,  as  I  behold  it  in  my 
old  age, 

I  recall  it  in  rooms  far  away  from 
the  so-called  Willis's;  coimtiy  as- 
semblies—compared to  the  exolusi  ve- 
ness  of  which  Almack's  was  a  per- 
fectly open  society;  beneath  old 
smoke-covered  chandeUers ;  on  floors 
bad  enough  to  make  your  feet,  as 
Troll  as  your  heart,  ache ;  in  rooms, 
one  end  of  which,  constructed  with 
folding  doors,  is  0{)ened  on  this  gala 
night,  but  closed  by  day  to  make 
two  ajMurtments,  the  one  for  county 
magifltrates  and  clergymen  to  dine 
in,  the  other  for  fiBamers  to  feed  and 
smoke  in;   one  end  is,  in  tmth, 


redolent  of  the  weed,  the  other,  if 
not  pure,  purer.  And  here  sit  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  tlio  county,  and 
liis  lady,  maybe ;  or  the  M.P.  for  the 
borough,  smiling  and  gracious,  and 
dancing  with  everylxxly;  or  the 
ancient  oonunoner,  whose  family 
seat,  built,  like  himself,  clumsily, 
and  not,  we  hoj^e,  for  posterity,  just 
arises  above  yon  wood,  which,  if 
you  look  out  of  the  festive  scene, 
into  the  moonhgkt,  you  may  see 
— presently. 

Quadrilli£  had  struggled  into 
existence  ere  Almack's  became  Al- 
mack's;  they  were,  at  first,  re- 
garded as  a  heresy.  A  great  deal 
of  romping  and  happiness,  a  great 
deal  of  tiirtation  went  on  with 
country  dances.  What  a  list  of 
pleasures  used  to  be  laid  out  for  each 
evening! — hands  across  and  four- 
round,  poussette  and  allemand,  down 
the  middle  and  back  again;  then 
came  the  comphcated  figure  of 
Monymusk,  and  of  the  college 
hornpipe — wherefore  so  called  one 
cannot  divine,  for  no  people  surely 
are  so  httle  likely  to  dance  a  horn- 
pipe as  the  fellows  of  a  college. 
Then  there  was  the  Boulanger,  a 
dance  including  numbers,  with  a 
great  deal  of  turning,  and  twisting, 
and  holding  up  arms,  and  a  sort  of 
thi'eading  the  needle  that  produced 
much  laughter — whence  derived  I 
know  not,  except  it  may  chojice  to 
be  from  La  Boulangere,  a  rondo 
danced  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
sung  also  to  words  more  piquant 
than  proper.  Lastly  came  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  the  only  good  thing 
among  this  List  of  dehghts  which  we 
attempt  to  retam. 

Quadrilles  came  —  Paine's  first 
set,  I  remember  they  were  called. 
It  was  ages  before  countiy  gentier 
men  could  learn  them;  and  when 
they  did,  who  was  the  foolhardy 
man  who  dared  to  show  his  steps  in 
that  fearful  pas  seul  in '  La  Pastorale' 
Shade  of  Oscar  Byrne!  I  have 
known  some  of  my  pupils  immolate 
theur  reputation  in  that  fifttal  stake. 
But  the  lists  are  closed  now  to  good 
dancers.  The  necessity  for  male 
prowess  exists  no  longer.  To  widk 
the  figure  in  time,  to  shake  one's 
foot  in  tune,  to  caxiy  oneself  wdl, 
and  to  look  as  if  one  felt  one  was 
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somebody,  are  all  the  leqniaites  of 
a  cavalier  in  these  enlightoiied  days. 
Steps  and  pironetteSj  balanoto  and 
assemble,  ligadoons  and  chasB^, 
— tfafifie  have  gone  ont  with  many 
abqnoB  with  dnels  and  daoaages  for 
etim.  oon.,  with  silk  atocldngs  and 
pomps,  embroidered  waisteoate  and 
shortB,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
abaordities. 

By  degrees  the  qnadrille  became 
a  stereotyped  process.  Paine's 
quadrilles  confiiBted  at  first  of  five 
distinct  figmes:  there  was  La  Foule 
and  La  Trenise,  La  Pastorale  and 
L'£i^,  and  a  grand  oonclnsiain— all 
Tuushed  now  into  thin  air.  It  was 
neeessaiy,  when  the  ballB  at  Almack's 
began,  to  go  through  the  whole  set, 
and  learn  a  code  of  steps  ocnsistent 
irith  each.  And  there  was  a  long 
piepantory  training,  with  great  loss 
of  temper,  and  loss  of  fiddle-strings 
ontbeiMfft  of  the  teachers->when, 
lol  a  levolntion  in  men  and  man- 
noa!  the  waltz  was  introduced. 
Modestly,  at  first,  did  yonng  men 
SDd  maidens,  who  had  scarcely  so 
much  as  shaken  hands,  come  into 
oontut  tender  ^ongh  for  affianced 
bfen.  Deeply  did  virtaoDa  matrons 
Unah,  whilst  worthy  fathers  looked 
in  from  the  card-room  with  honor 
on  tiieir  roseate  &ces ;  but  being 
amired  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
sqr  Lady  Sophy  Lindamell  had 
waltzed  away,  first  of  all  with 
O^Jtain  Cntbosh,  went  back  again 
^th  an  air  of  resignation  to  their 
kng  wldst  It  is  very  long  since 
nu&ons  hare  ceased  to  blush  when 
they  see  their  young  daughters  car- 
xied  off  in  tiie  whirl  of  8<»ne  human 
teetotum.  They  htadi  only,  and 
with  resentment  too,  when  their 
blooming  daughters  aie  suffered  to 
sitstilL 

The  waltz,  fixed  by  fiite,  as  it 
VQfold  seem  to  be,  has  had  ito  raii- 
ttkniB.  When  first  introduced,  it 
'Was  a  trm  temps,  danced  with  a  slow, 
BDkmg  step ;  the  left  hand  of  the 
^  was  rested  on  the  upper  -part 

of  her  partner's  right  arm;  it  is  now 


placed  on  his  shoulder.  The  other 
two  hands,  conjoined,  were  held  out 
and  aloft,  looking  like  a  handle,  and 
the  further  extended  the  better ;  they 
are  now  lowered,  and  the  step  is  a 
deux  ^«mfM— ramd  aa  human  will 
can  make  it  Then  the  shocking, 
Tulgar,  jerking  polka  was  an  intro- 
duction which  seemed  to  herald  in 
the  downfiiU  of  Almack'a. 

Such  was  the  dancing:  now  for 
the  dressing.  Does  any  one  re- 
member the  giraffe  bows  of  the  hair 
worn  simultaneously  with  short 
waists,  in  the  olden  times  of  Al- 
mack's?  Does  any  one  remember 
the  Teiy  low,  indelieaie  boddioes 
and  scanty  dresses  of  our  respected 
mothers  in  those  days  ? 

Let  him  then  rejoice  in  the  simple, 
natural  way  in  which  hair  is  now 
worn  among  our  fiur;  let  him  ap- 
proye  the  more  modest  costume, 
the  full  and  flowing  skirts,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  art,  and  tho 
prevalence  of  that  decorum  which 
covers  such  a  multitude  of  sins  iu 
our  continental  neighbours. 

Next  let  him  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  society,  not  that  Almack's,  as  it 
was,  should  be  restored — ^for  the 
component  parts  are  lost,  the  mem- 
bers died  out,  the  secret  of  combina- 
tion is  lost — but  that  every  associa- 
tion fixr  the  public  gratification 
should  exhibit  the  propriety  of 
Almack's,  with  a  littie  of  its  exdu- 
siveness.  We  were  too  exclusivo 
once;  we  are  now  too  lax:  I  say 
rather,  since  people  must  havo 
amusement,  that  each  dass  should 
have  its  Almack's ;  each  class  main- 
tain its  own  position  and  reputsr 
tion;  each  class  admit  its  own 
wortiiy  members,  without  striving 
either  to  enter  into  that  of  others, 
or  descendmg  to  boQ  its  purity  by 
the  admission  of  damaged  nobility, 
or  to  lower  its  standard  by  the  fedsii 
good-nature  which  should  allow 
inferiority  of  position,  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  inferiority  of  mind  or  man- 
ners, to  enter  its  sphere. 
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WHY  can't  the  Gentlemen  beat 
the  Players  ? 

We  shoukl  like  to  modify  this 
question  and  put  it  thus: 

Why  ai-e  the  Grontlemon  bo  fre- 
quently beaten,  not  having  won  the 
match  since  '  Mr.  Kempson's  year,' 
just  ten  years  since?  Why  is  it  so 
apparent  to  every  one  wlio  looked 
on  at  the  match  just  lost,  that  the 
same  side  would,  on  the  same 
ground,  have  won  nineteen  matches 
out  of  twenty  ? 

In  stating  this  opinion  we  speak 
on  a  supposition  of  the  habits,  hal- 
lucinations, and  inexperience  of  the 
Gentlemen  remaining  (which  they 
would  not  be)  exactly  the  same. 

The  old  solutions  of  the  mystery, 
though  very  sensible,  are  not  quite 
enough.  We  hear  that  the  Playei-s 
can  muster  more  nearly  their  best 
Eleven  than  the  Gentlemen  can; 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  (Jcntlemen  may  select  from 
thousands  while  the  Players  com- 
paratively are  as  tens.  AVe  hear, 
also,  that  '  it  is  the  bowling  that 
does  it,'  with  too  little  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  the  Gentlemen  are  ge- 
nerally used  to  the  Players*  bowling 
while  the  Players  are  new  to  the 
bowling  of  the  Gentlemen. 

Now  we  freely  admit  that  the 
bowling  has  much  to  do  with  the 
constant  defeat ;  but  we  must  deny 
that  it  accounts  for  the  wide  differ- 
ence so  glaring  as  the  score  papers, 
not  only  of  the  last  match,  but  of 
the  matches  played  regularly  since 
1835,  (1S38  and  1839  excepted) 
and  three  times  with  odds ;  as  with 
two  bowlers  given,  or  '  bflin-door,' 
wickets  to  bowl  at  as  in  1837*  or 
*  players  under  thirty,'  as  last  year. 

The  very  wide  difference  in  the 
scores  we  account  for  in  the  manner 
following : — 

I.  That  Lord's  ground,  while  very 
tiTing  to  all  players,  even  the  oldest 
if  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  doubly 
trying  to  all  young  players. 

On  this  point  we  invite  all  old 


playere  to  revive  their  youthful  re- 
collections, and  to  say  whether  onr 
own  experience  has  not  also  been 
theirs  too.  Surely  we  all  must  re- 
member that  when  very  confident 
of  scoring  on  our  own  ground,  wo 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  when 
playing  elsewhere  —  perhaps  when 
taken  away  from  home  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  our  self-satisfaction  to 
astonish  the  natives  and  to  make  a 
cruel  example  of  some  inferior 
country  club. 

On  the  Oxford  ground  I  rememl^r 
we  had  good  clear  h'ght,  but  when 
once  opposed  to  Mr.  Budd  at 
Purton,  I  saw  three  or  four  shades 
of  a  dark  belt  of  trees  on  every 
slow  ball  he  delivered :  and  the  boll 
came  provokingly  dropping  in  high 
curves,  just  as  if  to  mock  my  un- 
happy eyesight.  But  strange  fan- 
cies as  to  ground,  and  even  an  ob- 
jection to  wickets  pitched  diagonally, 
is  not  peculiar  to  *  colts :'  for  1 
remember  when,  in  1838, 1  came  to 
Lord's  to  play  the  *  Left-handed 
men  of  England  v,  the  M.C.O. ;'  and 
Mr.  Aislaby  had  pitched  the  wickets 
up  and  down,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
across  the  slope,  even  the  oldest 
players  began  to  grumble  at  being 
put  out  of  their  usual  way,  and 
the  wickets  were  changed ! 

Our  friends  will  readily  recollect, 
from  these  instances,  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  young  cricketers  on 
any  little  local  peculiarities  to  which 
practised  players  are  indifferent. 
The  value  of  a  Cricketer  in  an 
Eleven  is  conmionly  estimated  by 
Ins  play  alone;  but  much  depends 
on  a  certain  amount  of  experience; 
for  experience  alone  will  give  him 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  and  the  power  of 
adapting  his  play  to  every  variety  of 
circumstance. 

If  this  is  true  anywhere,  nowhere 
is  this  experience  and  this  versatility 
required  as  much  as  at  Lord's;  f(x 
not  only  do  young  men  play  more 
ambitiously,  as  affected  by  tiie  cog- 
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MKenti  in  the  Pavilion  and  the  pre- 
soioe  and  chders  of  thousands,  uian 
Players  do,  but  the  ground  is  yeiy 
peculiar  as  to  the  timing — it  varies. 
eTen  from  day  to  day ;  a  lainy  night 
IttTing  many  a  time  made  the  game 
all  against  the  one  party  and  all  in 
favour  of  the  other.  But  at  all 
times  the  batsman  mnst  expect  a 
greatly  increased  bias  from  the  slope, 
and  even  a  greater  bias  at  the  higher 
than  at  the  lower  wicket.  The  iin- 
evenness  of  the  gionnd  also  renders 
indispensable — what  is  very  rare 
liih  that  brilliant  hitting  which  is 
oatorally  learnt,  because  it  may  an- 
swer well,  on  true  ground — ^I  mean 
the  habit  of  watching  the  ball  right 
up  to  the  bat,  and  not  playing  to 
the  pitch  only.  To  hold  the  bat  for 
the  ball  to  hit  it  is  quite  fatal  at 
Lord's,  though  not  very  wise  play 
anywhere. 

fiat  next  I  must  be  so  bold  as  to 
maintain  that  the  Gentlemen  are 
beaten  in  the  batting  also.  They 
play  rather  a  showy  than  a  winning 
game;  andhereagain  Lard's  ground 
rcodm  the  steady  game  of  the 
Players  more  winning  and  the  &8t 
game  of  the  Gentlemen  more  losing 
than  would  elsewhere  be  the  case. 
'  If  the  ball  takes  to  shooting,'  said 
an  old  player  before  the  game  began, 
'  I  know  three  or  four  of  the  best 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  will  not  stop 
it:  tbey  may  stop  an  odd  one  or 
two,  but  they  are  no  good  against 
what  I  call  shooting  bowling.'  This 
^VBs  said  by  a  man  who  appears  to 
us  always  to  follow  the  rule  which 
we  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to 
publish:  he  eyes  every  hdli  as  if  it 
wwdd  prove  a  shooter,  whereas 
others  are  aU  for  the  rise,  and  think 
it '  hard  lines '  if  it  shoots. 

The  truth  of  this  player's  remark 
was  very  evident  from  the  style  of  the 

play  of ,  but  we  will  avoid  names, 

especially  as  the  play  of  the  same 
gentlemen  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
treat  to  sea  But  Mr.  C.  D.  Walker 
and  the  Hon.  De  Grey  looked  more 
the  sort  of  play  for  Lord's ;  they 
looked  as  if  defence  was  first  and 
hitting  was  second.  Mr.  V.  Walker's 
hmings  was  also  delightftd  to  see  on 
the  second  day,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Wright's,  and  on  the  first  day 
Mr.  Benthall's;    all  tliese  players 


'  looked  like  business:'  but  there  is 
a  certain  sanguine  style  which  we 
recognize  at  a  glance  as  not  'the 
winning  game.'  No.  A  severe  system 
of  defence  and  rigidly  straight 
play — expecting  every  ball  to  be 
straight,  and  every  straight  ball  to 
prove  a  shooter,  is  the  play  for  Lord's. 
With  any  other  style  a  man  may 
have  a  brilliant  innings  sometimes, 
but  he  is  the  wrong  man  to  oppose 
to  Jackson,  Willsher,  and  Tarrant 
on  Lord's  ground.  On  the  Oval, 
each  of  these  players  being  very 

C'a  bowlers,  and  fieust  bowling 
g  eofify  enough  on  very  true 
ground,  an  amateur  has  an  easier 
game.  Three  days  after  the  match 
at  Lord's,  Abr.  Mitchell  scored  (with 
only  one  mistake^  seventy-five  runs 
against  three  of  tne  best  bowlers  of 
the  day,  Hodgson,  Atkinson,  and 
Willsher. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Grace  rendered 
all  the  field  anxious  to  see  him :  but 
the  opinion  of  good  judges  before 
the  game  conmienced,  was,  that 
Lord's  was  the  very  worst  ground 
for  him :  and  we  suspect  that  if  he 
played  regularly  at  Lord's  he  would 
modify  his  present  style  of  play,  for 
he  depends  too  much  on  the  eye,  and 
that  is  a  game  which  was  never  yet 
known  to  answer  long.  Griffiths  has 
this  year  added  a  straight  bat  to 
his  well-known  power  of  hitting. 
We  strongly  reoonunend  Mr.  Grace 
to  do  the  same.  We  believe  as 
fully  aa  any  one  that  Uiere  is  an  un- 
usual power  of  cricket  in  Mr.  Grace. 
But  however  keen  the  eye,  and 
however  great  the  natural  quickness, 
cross  play  will  not  answer,  but  the 
breadw  and  length  of  wood  that 
moves  between  the  bowler  and  the 
wicket  will  tell  at  last  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Surrey 
Club  suggests  that,  as  a  means  of 
shortening  the  innings,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  o£f  the  width  of  the  bat 
would  make  a  very  great  difference. 
But  what  is  a  quuter  of  an  inch  to 
the  loss  of  wood  resulting  from  a 
slanting  bat? 

One  disadvantage  of  the  Gentle- 
men is  that  they  feel  a  faster  game 
is  expected  of  theuL  They  have 
learnt  a  variety  of  hits,  and  they 
are  impatient  to  bring  them  into 
requisition.     There  is  more  inven- 
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tion  in  their  play,  and  wliile  it  lasts 
it  is  infinitely  bi'ttcr  worth  soeinj?; 
but  when  eveiy  old  crickrt<»r  f(vls 
certain  that  the  more  freely  thoy 
are  hitting,  the  more  liable  to  bo 
betrayed  into  some  wild  play,  and 
the  less  preparwl  thoy  are  Ix'com- 
ing  for  a  fast  shooter,  the  admiration 
of  the  spectator  is  apt  to  be  damped 
by  his  regard  for  the  score. 

Again,  there  are  two  kinds  of  play 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain. Excuse  our  philosophizing 
when  we  say  the  law  of  habit  reigns 
supreme  in  cricket.  Take  Gnmdy, 
Parr,  and  Carpenter.  I  would  almost 
stake  my  fortune  on  the  fact  that  any 
one  of  these  three  men  will  play  the 
same  ball  in  the  same  way  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end. 
They  have  formed  so  rigid  and  in- 
flexible a  habit  that  they  seem 
almost  like  automatons  in  this,  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
notion — to  say  nothing  of  any  temp- 
tation^K)f  making  positively  wild  or 
foolish  hits.  Experience  has  placed 
certain  dangerous  modes  of  play 
altogether  aside.  They  have  seen 
and  suffered  for  certam  things  so 
often  that  they  are  never  to  be 
thought  of  more. 

This  habitual  play  characterizes 
the  Players*  game— partly  because 
they  are  more  experienced  and  have 
been  punished  out  of  many  wild 
practices,  but  more  esi)ecially  be- 
cause they  are  less  inventive  or 
experimental  than  men  of  education. 
The  Hon.  C,  G.  Lyttelton  is  imdoubt- 
edly  a  fine  player,  but  for  playing 
under  the  difficulties  of  Lord's  we 
should  like  a  little  more  of  the 
Grundy  look  about  the  generality — 
as  if  their  energies  were  concentrat- 
ed on  defence  and  the  hitting  were 
second  in  their  minds.  In  the  second 
innings  no  less  than  four  of  the 
Gentlemen  lost  their  wickets,  if  not 
by  maldng  up  their  minds  to  swipe 
before  the  ball  came,  at  least  by  a 
kind  of  play  equally  wild  and  equally 
beyond  their  better  judgment--and 
why  ?  Becaose  their  style  of  play  ia 
not  habitwd — it  is  not  set  or  fixed 
as  the  natnnl  and  inflexible  prin- 
ciple of  their  cricketing  existence. 
Besolntion  to  play  steadily  is  not 
enough — ^habit  is  the  stronger  prin- 
ciple.   What  a  man  is  tused  to  do 


that  he  will  do.  Our  Oxford  friends 
may  illustrate  their  ethics  from  the 
cricket  field,  and  may  discover  they 
have  a  *  law  in  the  meral:>ers '  too 
strong  for  the  *  law  in  the  mind ' — 
in  plain  English,  You  never  can 
(lc]:)end  on  eleven  amateur  batsmen 
not  to  have  four  or  five  at  kast 
among  the  number  who  will  Ix^ 
suddenly  betrayed  into  some  wild 
trick  which  no  professional  would 
ever  dream  of. 

This  want  of  confirmed  habits  of 
play  marks  the  difference  between 
young  players  and  old.  There  arc 
a  certam  number  of  ways  of  hcm^ 
out — ten  at  the  least — dangers  whicli 
Pilch  would  avoid  even  if  he  play«i 
at  sixty  years  of  age.  And  theso 
ten  foolish  tricks  make  such  a  set- 
off against  play  in  other  respecte  the 
most  brilliant,  that  I  am  never  sur- 
prised to  see  the  dull,  monotonous 
batting  of  an  average  profes-sional 
produce  a  better  average  than  one 
of  the  most  dashing  of  the  ama- 
teurs. 

Add  to  all  these  causes  of  inferi- 
ority that  '  the  Gentlemen  *  have 
nerves  but  the  Players  have  none. 
Their  powers  vary  more  from  day 
to  day;  they  are  more  subject  to 
atmospheric  influences — to  wit,  the 
atmosphere  of  opera  boxes  and  hot 
rooms,  and  not  the  better  for  cool- 
ing down  by  ice  and  refrigerators 
various.  I  am  afraid  of  apjiearing 
to  reflect  upon  their  pluck,  though 
in  reaUty  it  is  a  point  rather  of  sen- 
sitiveness, or  I  would  say  that  the 
Gentlemen's  Eleven  is  more  subject 
to  a  panic  and  more  easily  demora- 
lized when  the  game  goes  one  way. 

Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, I  was  so  bold  as  to  say  to  a 
friend  that  the  Gentlemen  were  not 
beaten  by  the  bowling  only — nay,  I 
would  put  Jackson  and  Tarrant*  on 
the  Gentlemen's  side,  and  bock  the 
Players  after  all.  This  opinion  being 
received  with  amazement,  I  argued 
that  the  Eleven  Players  of  England 
would,  against  Jackson  and  Tar- 
i*ant,  be  worth  140  to  150  mns  on 
Lord's,  with  wickets  as  they  arc 
now  prepared,  whereas  the  Gentle- 
men were  not  worth  above  too. 

A  man  whom  many  call  the  best 
player  in  England  stood  by  and 
obeeryed,  'Sir^  I  would  back  the 
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Pkyms,  becaofle  oar  bottiiigia  much 
bettor.  The  plain  truth  is  the 
Gentlemen  do  not "  play  the  gsme;" ' 
(fle  meant '  they  cannot  be  depmded 
on  to  play  the  game.')  '  I  can  play 
as  ftat  a  game  as  any  one  of  wem 
if  I  please;  bat  I  dare  not  do  it 
And  if  they  played,  as  we  do^  on 
every  faiie^  of  groimd  and  against 
oontsnially  strange  bowling,  they 
wonki  soon  find  it  oat.V. 

He  meant  to  say  that  gness  hitting 
—hitting  out  for  the  long  field  be- 
fore there  is  time  to  see  the  rise  of  the 
ball,and  putting  hitting  first  instead 
of  defence  first — that  this  would 
QBTOr  answer.  The  Player  walks 
up  to  his  wicket  to  make  what  is  on 
ibo  ball:  but  Ihe  ycry  appearance 
of  the  Gentleman  shows  that  he  is 
impatient  of  every  ball  that  is  not 
fit  for  bitting. 

I  am  quite  snre  that  in  the  days 
when  the  Hons.  Ponsonby  and  Grim- 
ston  formed  the  Gentlemen's  Eleven 
you  did  not  see  the  same  wild  play 
JDU  see  at  present  They  '  played 
the  gnoe/  and  much  of  the  present 
hittu^  waa  then  not  practised,  not 
beoMue  they  eould  not  do  it,  but 
becaose  it  had  been  tried  and  not 
foond  to  answer.  The  bowling  of 
Lillywfaite,  Ck>bbett^  Bedgate,  and 
Hillyer  had  that  aoeuraoy  of  pitch 
and  that  erratic  spin  about  it  that 
everything  but  a  severe  style  of 
dfltece  waa  proved  a  loss  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  Universities'  match  had  mors 
than  one  point  of  interest,  to  me 
espeaaHj,  as  I  had  the  honour  of 
playing  the  first  Universitiea'  match 
that  ever  was  played  at  Lord's^ 
though  the  Cantabs,  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert Jenner,  played  once  at  Oxford 
in  1829.  la  1836  among  my  oppo- 
nente  I  could  reckon  the  well-known 
names  of  Charles  Taylor,  Frederic 
Ponsonby,  and  Bronghton— and  we 
should  have  had  Eirwan,  but  the 
Emg's  men  could  not  play.  And 
whae»  after  twenty-seven  years,  aie 
my  old  compeers?  Bswlinsoa  is 
deiap  in  Egyptian  and  other  his- 
toric researches;  Eyle  is  sowing 
broadcast  tncts  and  good  seed  of 
Q&Br  kmds;  C.  Duke  Yonge  sup- 
plifis  ammunition  for  the  shooting- 
gronnds  of  Etonian  and  many  other 
/  and  older  mindts  too^ 


for  we  had  seven  classmen  or  prize- 
men in  our  Eleven,  and  four  at 
least  have  passed  awi^.  Goring  is 
lost  to  Sussex ;  Yanoe  was  killed  by 
a  fiill,  as  both  his  fiither  and  his 
brother  had  been  before  him;  Sib- 
thorpe,  and,  but  one  month  since, 
Charles,  the  last  surviving  son  of 
Lord  Fredene  Besnclerk,  are  num- 
bered with  the  dead. 

In  the  two  Elevens  we  recognized 
by  their  names  a  son  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  in  the  Cambridge  Eleven  of 
1838;  Wright,  son  of  F.  B.  Wright, 
of  the  fiunous  Wykehamist  Eleven, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Oxford  Eleven 
in  the  days  of  Enatchbull,  Meyri^, 
^oe.  Pool,  and  others;  and  Garnier, 
son  of  one  of  the  stradiest  of  our 
Eleven  at  the  same  date. 

And  what  comparison  do  wb  draw 
of  the  play  of  these  as  compaced 
with  our  own  days?  Though  in 
some  respect  laudator  temporiaaotise 
puero,  I  must  admit  that  round-arm 
bowling  was  in  its  infmcy.  The 
Cantabs  gave  us  33  by  wides,  and 
we  gave  them  14;  and  as  to  the 
batting,  we  had  not  above  three  in 
our  Oxford  Eleven  who  would  have 
been  worthy  a  place  in  the  same 
side  now.  Of  the  Cambridge  players 
I  cannot  speak  so  positively,  but  I 
think  three  is  as  many  bats  as  they 
could  have  supplied  to  a  side  as  good 
as  played  this  year  at  Lord's.  How- 
ever, a  year  or  two  hiter  made  a 
great  diffea:ence,  Oxford  having  Mr. 
Lowth,  who  bowled  sneoessfnlly 
against  the  P]ayers>  and  Mr.  Charles 
TaylcHT  having  several  in  his  Eleven 
nearly  as  good  as  himself  Still  the 
play  of  this  date  must  not  be  under- 
rated, because  the  M.  C.  C,  with 
Cobbett^  Lillywhite,  and  Bailey, 
nearly  at  their  best  day  found  men 
at  both  Universities  to  score  from 
30  to  50  runs— a  score  &r  too  many 
for  anything  but  good  play. 

As  to  the  Univessities^  contest  on 
the  2  and  of  June,  in  the  presence 
of  some  six  thousand  spectators, 
every  one  was  speculating  00  the 
probable  result  of  the  match — a 
point  in  which  there  was  scope 
for  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
Oxonians  had  been  reputed  the 
stcoDger :  still,  the  aohievementB  of 
the  Hon.  C.  G-.  Lyttelton  against 
the  Snney  bowlers  gave  quite  as 
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fair  a  promise  as  anything  the 
Oxonians  had  done  against  the 
:Marylebone ;  and  as  the  Cambridge 
had  first  innings  they  were  rather 
the  favourites  with  the  betting  men. 
Neitlier  had  the  game  commenced 
above  ten  minutes  before  tilings 
looked  very  fair  for  Cambridge.  The 
Hon.  T.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Tuck  were 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Teape  and  R.  C. 
Walker ;  and  so  well  did  they  play 
the  bowling,  which  was  very  good, 
that  1 7  were  scored  without  loss  of  a 
wicket;  and  well  knowing  that  in 
cricket  the  *  first  blow  is  half  the 
battle,'  we  were  almost  afraid  the 
bowling  might  be  collared  at  the 
first  throw  off.  But  then  there  came 
an  important  change.  The  Hon.  T.' 
De  Grey  was  caught  cleverly  at 
short-leg;  his  successor,  Mr.  Slar- 
shall,  brilliantly  caught  by  Mr. 
Haygarth,  tmdoubtedly  a  first-rate 
wicket  keeper ;  and  soon  such  frac- 
tions as  f^,  ^i,  ^i  spoke  of  a  different 
state  of  things. 

And  now  Mr.  Daniel,  known  as  a 
fearful  hitter,  and  the  Hon.  C.  G. 
Lyttelton  were  partners,  and  the 
Oxonians,  fearing  a  stand  made  by 
two  such  men,  replaced  Mr.  Teape 
by  Mr.  Scott,  a  left-handed  bowler 
much  &ster  than  Jackson:  whom 
on  rougher  ground  even  Grundy 
seemed  to  play  with  his  chin  high 
in  air.  This  change  proved  success- 
ful. Mr.  Daniel's  wicket  and  his 
successor's  fell  by  two  successive 
balls;  and  then  Mr.  Scott  bowled 
wides  enough  to  shame  his  side  into 
taking  him  off :  though  to  win  the 
game  I  should  have  kept  him  on, 
for  no  one  could  do  anything  with 
his  balls.  Still  neither  in  length  or 
straightness  was  there  anything  to 
recommend  it  On  smooth  ground 
it  would  be  worth  very  little. 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton  ('  not 
out,  19  '^  played  very  like  a  player 
— steadily  and  judiciously,  in  a  s^le 
that  showed  more  cricket  than  all  the 
swiping  in  the  match.  But  his  side 
was  all  down  for  only  65.  This 
seemed  very  small ;  but  the  sodden 
and  deodtfiil  working  of  the  ground, 
old  players  remarked,  might  puzzle 
the  other  side  also. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Gamier, 
whom  we  deemed  especially  likely 
to  feel  at  home  at  Lord's,  began  well 


to  the  point  of  1 7,  when  Mr.  Gamier 
was  beautifully  caught  at  short  slip ; 
next  came  Mr.  Wright — '  Wright  of 
Rossall  School ' — a  name  by  which 
that  gentleman  was  known  after  his 
score  of  50,  made  quite  like  a  player 
with  the  utmost  easo  and  no  miHtake, 
in  the  North  and  South  match  last 
year.  Wright  was  the  man  wo 
would  have  backed,  especially  at 
Ijord's,  at  cbpice  against  any  one  oC 
either  side ;  but  *  the  Fates  forbade :' 
he  was  bowled  at  once  by  one  of 
'Mr.  Plowden's  slow  balls :  and  now 
the  wickets,  like  those  of  Cambridge, 
fell  apace.  Mr.  Evans  made  a  stand 
for  25  fortunately,  though  Mr. 
Flowden  took  a  wicket  with  almost 
every  ball  that  could  have  hit  one 
— how,  or  why,  we  did  not  under- 
stand. The  talk  of  the  Pavilion 
was  that  'he  had  established  a 
funk,'  with  the  usual  disasters  con- 
sequent on  all  demoraUzed  and 
panic-fitricken  forces.  But  we  think 
there  was  no  little  luck  in  the 
matter.  For  slow  bowling  workinp^ 
remarkably  on  that  damp  ground, 
as  Mr.  Plowden's  did,  it  is  rather 
dangerous  to  play  back ;  still,  very 
few  players  do  we  ever  see  playing 
'  slows '  forward  and  getting  at  the 
pitch  of  them  till  they  have  waited 
an  Over  or  two  to  get  tlieir  eyes 
open ;  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Plowden, 
before  that  desirable  object  had  been 
arrived  at,  he  had  settled  his  man. 
The  Oxonians  came  out  in  a  minority 
of  7  runs. 

Still,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Oxford  side  had  the  better  bowling, 
and  we  looked  confidently  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  second  innings. 
*  Neither  were  we  disappointed. 
Mr.  Youles  and  Mr.  Teape  bowled 
remarkably  well;  and  the  ground 
helped  the  bowlers  very  much. 
With  such  bowling  and  wicket- 
keeping  very  little  hitting  could  bo 
expected.  Lyttelton  was  bowled  by 
a  ball  that  broke  down  the  hill 
beyond  computation,  and  the  whole 
innings  was  but  61. 

The  Oxonians  had  thus  to  make 
69  only  to  win.  Mr.  Gamier,  now 
deemed  as  valuable  a  bat  as  any  on 
their  side,  was  out  for  3  nms,  and 
the  play  ended  for  the  firist  day. 

The  fielding  on  both  sides  had 
been  first-rate.      Mr.  Marshal]    at 
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loDg-stop,  Mr.  Daniel  at  long-leg, 
and  Mr.  Wnght  at  point,  >ffith  Mr. 
Gander— attracted  especial  admiiar 
tion,  thoagh  there  was  scarcely  a 
secGSKi-rata  fieWffman  on  either 
dda  Indeed,  aocostomed  as  we 
have  been  to  see  the  xxrofessionals 
field—srach  older  men,  and  men 
wanting  that  zest  and  stimnlus 
which  neyer  is  more  rife  than  in  ' 
our  Univeisity  contests — we  were 
stnick  mih  the  difference  of  the 
activily  of  youth  and  matorer  years. 

Aboat  twenty  is  the  age  of  the 
most  elastic  tiasaes.  Mr.  Marshall 
we  saw  make  a  catch  at  the  Oval 
which  Mortlock  would  never  have 
hoped  to  reach ;  and  Mr.  Tuck  at 
point  caaght.Mr.  Walker  by  run- 
ning in  to  a  ball  which  Cax^pemisr 
could  not  have  been  down  quick 
enongh  to  save;  and  every  long 
hit  was  saved  for  a  three,  when 
nsnal  it  were  four.  The  byes  or  leg- 
byes,  which,  with  the  best  play, 
aTeiage  4  to  100  rims,  were  only  2  to 
126  lost  by  Oxford,  and  6  to  127  by 
Camhridge— very  good,  considering 
Mr.  Hope  Gnuit  bowls,  like  Mr.  Scott, 
an  extraordinary  pace. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Cambridge  that 
3ir.  Daniel  caught  Mr.  Mitehell  at 
loog-Iegforimns.  The  fine  innings 
he  has  made  since  at  the  Oval  for 
75  shows  that  he  is  in  his  best  play. 
A  singolar  thing  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  second  innings  of  the 
Cambridge  side.  Mr.  Hope  Grant 
was  lame,  and  rather  skipping  than 
numing  between  the  wickets,  when 
oQoe  the  ball  was  handled  by  the 
wicket-keeper,  and  Mr.  Grant  three 
yards  at  least  from  home,  yet,  to  the 
snrprise  of  all,  his  wicfast  was  not 
put  down.  '  How  magnanimous,  not 
to  take  advantage  of  a  lame  man  V 
aaid  some;  but  the  truth  was,  he 
owed  his  escape  and  ten  runs  to  the 
score  to  the  fact  that  the  wicketr 
keeper  thought  no  run  was  being 
attempted  I 

Turaday  was  a  beautifully  bright 
--qnite  a  cricket  day,  and  an  un- 
nsdally  large  number  of  spectators 
came  to  see  the 'tug  of  war.'  Under 
no  drcomstances  could  any  one 
i^ttonably  expect  to  see  nine  such 
wickets  lowered  for  66  runs,  but  the 
state  of  the  ground  ^now  much 
more  hrely  and  true,  was  much  less 


fiskvourable  for  Mr.  Flowden's  bowl- 
ing. 

The  Cambridge  began  with  Mr. 
Hope  Grant — perhaps  not  a  bad 
move.  Steady  play  could  hardly 
win,  and  very  swift  bowling  is 
known  to  have  its  lucky  days  with 
two  or  three  wickets  to  an  Over; 
and  though  this  happens  but  once 
in  a  season,  we  always  have  an  im- 

Sression  that  the  game  is  on  the 
ice.  However,  Mr.  Grant's,  unlike 
Mr.  Scott's  fast  bowling,  is  of  the 
plainest  description,  and  was  played 
confidently  and  well,  both  by  Mjt. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Inge,  and  as  to 
Mr.  Plowden's  bowling,  after  one  or 
two  Overs,  it  was  quite  evident  he 
had  met  hiis  matoh :  he  was  regtdarly 
'understood'  and  'found  out' 
Every  ball  pitohed  near  enough  not 
to  be  played  easily  back,  almost  as  a 
long  hop,  Mr.  Inge  boldly  stopped 
in  to  meet  quite  at  the  pitoh,  and, 
without  hfting  it,  drove  it  safely  and 
forcibly  to  the  comer  of  the  ground : 
threes  and  foure  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Mr.  Walker  was  cleverly 
caught,  as  aforesaid,  by  Mr.  Tuck 
at  point;  still  the  same  game  did 
Mr.  Inge  continue  with  Mr.  Evans 
as  his  jpartner,  till  the  scorers  held 
up  their  broadisheete  to  say  Enough 
— ^and  out  of  the  68  runs  48  were 
made  by  Mr.  Inge. 

Thus  ended  the  twenty-seventh 
matoh  between  Oxford  and  Oeun- 
bridge.  Each  University  had  won 
thirteen  previously,  and  now  the 
Oxonians  have  one  game  in  advance. 
If  we  reckon  batting,  bowling,  and 
especially  wicket-keeping  (wMch  is 
rarely  very  good),  as  well  as  fielding, 
we  doubt  if  Oxford  ever  sent  a 
better  Eleven  into  the  field.  The 
batting  of  both  sides,  with  few 
exceptions,  is  open  to  the  remark, 
too  widely  applicable  at  tiie  present 
day,  that  the  play  seems  too  much 
accommodated  to  that  modem  race 
of  cognoKcnti  who  come  to  Lord's 
to  see— not  batting,  but  hitting,  and 
hitting  of  the  'astronomical'  kind; 
for  we  observe  that  the  higher  it 
goes  in  the  air  the  more  vociferously 
do  people  applaud  it  The  truth  is 
men  bat — ^remember  we  do  not  saj 
'practise  batting '—too  much.  They 
swipe  away  by  the  hour,  fidladously 
supposing  that  they  have  only  to 
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practise  hitting,  and  tlmt  stoppin 
or  systematic  play  (since  they  know 
how  it  should  be  done  in  a  strict 
match)  they  can  command  at  any 
time.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake;  as  you  do  in  practice  so  irill 
you  do  in  a  gamo — habit  is  a  much 
stronger  principle  than  resolution, 
quite  as  much  so  in  cricket  as  in 
matters  of  more  serious  consequence. 
The  writer  of  these  papers  has  al- 
ways maintained  that  valuable  habits 


are  formed  in  our  cricket  fields  as  in 
our  schools,  and  many  are  disci- 
plined in  the  one  who  learn  little  in 
the  other.  He  therefore  insists  on 
'  playing  with  the  head.'  Bat  these 
and  similar  opinions  he  has  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  in  an  o*er-true 
tale  of  school,  college,  and  London 
Hfe.* 

♦  '  Dragon's  Teeth.*  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft.  2  vols,  at  Booth's,  and  all  cir- 
culating libraries. 


BICHMOND  HILL. 

THE  silence  of  the  evening  comes  apace, 
And  twilight  gathers  in  the  shadows  still : 
At  such  an  hour,  so  lovely  is  the  place, 
One  could  not  choose  but  stroll  on  Richmond  Hill. 

The  paradise  of  poets,  who  have  sung 
Its  beauties— but,  we  ask,  if  poets*  lays. 

Or  eloquence  from  any  mortal  tongue. 
Could  hope  to  say  enough  in  Richmond's  praise  ? 

Go  ask  those  ladies,  who,  with  many  a  smile 
And  pretty  glance  are  moving  to  and  fro— 

They  stop,  and  on  the  landscape  gaze  a  while, 
And  tuming  round  they  answer,  smiling,  *  Xo.* 

Go  ask  the  stately  swell,  who  through  his  glass 
Looks  at  the  ladies  that  about  him  go ; 

He  will  glance  round  him  with  admiring  face, 
And  answer  with  enthusiastic  '  No.' 

And  when  men  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare, 
Leaving  the  town  beliind  them,  they  may  fill 

Their  hec^  with  gladness,  in  a  place  so  fair 
And  full  of  memories  as  Richmond  Hill. 

"When  it  grows  late,  and  people  one  by  one 

Depart,  and  all  the  air  is  still  around. 
When  we  are  left  with  reverie  alone 

Or  fidiy  fancy  on  the  enchanted  ground ; 

More  fair  the  place  than  ever!  and  there  floats — 
While  not  a  leaf  is  ruflaed  by  a  breeze^ 

Badiance  from  star  to  star — ^those  silver  boats 
That  ride  at  anchor  in  the  heavenly  seas. 

Then  might  one  wish  that,  as  earth's  troubles  fill 
Our  anxious  hearts  with  care  and  lives  with  pain. 

The  son  that  set  behind  yon  distant  hill 
Might  never  lise  to  look  on  woe  again. 
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GOLF.  :: 

'  Nam  etuun  ciddenUi, 
Unias  admooitionc  Tcrbi  in 
Hemoruon  rtpoDantar.' — QuiNT.  Ind* 


PLEASANT  is  the  Bound  of  golf 
to  thooflands  of  Sootchmen,  and 
to  not  a  few  Englishmen,  lecadling 
muj  a  fijendly  contest  and  many 
a  cfaeeifid  walk  in  the  breezy  fresh- 
oen  of  the  open  links — ^pleasant, 
tboogfa  sad,  the  memories  of  golfing 
friends  and  companions  scattered — 
or  gone. 

This  pnzely  national  game  has 
the  spec^  recommendation  that  it 
on  £9  played  and  enjoyed  at  all 
agBB  and  by  all  classes.  DoubUesB 
there  is  a  wide  diflEerenoe  in  a  con- 
test between  a  conple  of  old  gentle- 
men who  walk  at  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  whose  longest  strokes  are  fifty 
or  sixty  yards,  and  the  strong  and 
skflfol  play  of  two  fine  golfers,  who 
send  their  balls  whizzing  fiur  and 
rare  oyer  bank  and  brae;  but  each 
party  has  equal  interest  and  enjoy- 
meat,  equal  air,  and  exercise.  The 
tttuan  and  the  schoolboy  hare 
tbeir  intervals  of  leisure  for  the 
healthftd  game,  and  can  haye  their 
daOy  romid,  without  expense,  and 
without  being  bound  to  remain  too 
long ;  while  the  actiye  man  of  busi- 
nees  may,  &om  time  to  time,  relax 
a  little,  haye  his  golf,  and  be  quite 
within  call  for  any  pressing  duty. 

These  advantages,  and  the  wide, 
expansive,  healthftd  nature  of  the 
game,  mike  it  justly  popular,  hi 
beyond  such  afiEurs  as  howls,  quoits, 
4c,  which  are  crammed  pastimes, 
well  enough  for  a  time,  but  not 
free,  open  exercise,  and  no  more 
to  be  compared  witii  golf  than  an 
anible  in  Botten  Row  with  a  crash- 
mg  gallop  in  Leicestershire. 

Gncket  is  a  noble  game,  but  it 
recpures  constant  practice  to  do  any 
good— a  score  or  so  of  players  to 
make  a  game  of  interest—and  a 
lengthened  time  to  play.  More- 
over, one's  day's  comfort  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  trifling  slip  or  mis- 
chance; one  gets  put  out,  having 
had  no  play,  and  vexed  and  discon- 
tented poMt  remedy.  Nay;  even 
uider  the  most  fiEivouiable  circum- 
stances four-fifths  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  looking  on,  or  trotting  after 


bal]»— but  golf  is  a  perpetual  innings. 
Mistakes  or  mishaps  may  be  reme- 
died by  carefal  play — it  affords 
agreeable  change  of  place  and 
variety  of  ground — time  is  one's 
own,  and  temper  is  rarely  too  sordy 
tried.  Cricket!  pooh,  pooh,  not  a 
1^  to  stand  on  I 

But,  friend  Sawney,  saith  the 
reader,  are  hunting,  diooting,  and 
fishing  not  equal  to  your  glorified 
golf?  Granted;  but  they  demand 
travel,  time,  leisure,  money,  and 
there  are  such  things  as  blank 
days.  Qolf  has  no  blimk  days,  and 
always  beautifully  suits  itself  to  the 
resources  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  tendon,  time,  and  tin. — a  &  ix 

Golf  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Kings  have  delighted  to  send  amr 
the  flying  ball  and  make  the  skilftil 
put  Statesmen,  soldiers,  and  men 
of  science  have  all  their  representi^ 
tives  on  the  golfing  green,  and  at 
this  moment  there  are  few  men  of 
mark  in  Sootiand  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  golf  club. 

The  dashing  fox-hunter  enjoys 
this  open  game  particularly;  in- 
deed, the  late  Sir  D.  Baird,  who 
was  noted  both  as  a  fox-hunter  and 
a  golfer,  declared  that,  if  obliged,  he 
would  rather  forego  his  hunting. 

The  gallant  Sir  Hope  Grant  is 
a  keen  and  famous  golfer,  and  in 
the  midst  of  arduous  work  abroad^ 
longed  for  a  good  game,  and,  when 
lately  home,  eigoyed  it  to  the  fulL 

Any  day,  on  St  Andrew's  links, 
may  be  observed  an  old  grey-haired 
gentleman  riding  (by  special  privi- 
lege) a  pony,  and  dismounting  to 
make  his  stroke.  This  is  the  brave 
(General  Sir  J.  Lowe. 

Equal  enjoyment  has  the  man  of 
science,  business,  or  leisure  in  this 
fascinating  game;  and  yet  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  yet  true» 
that  in  this  nineteenth  century 
there  are  unfortunates  who  have 
never  even  heard  of  golf  ~  and 
others,  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  in  whose  bem'ghted 
minds  the  game  of  games  is  asso- 
ciated with  hinch-pin,  nurr  and 
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spell,  and  such  ploVKi-ijin  niystrrios. 
My  readers  arc  of  another  stmiip; 
many  know  the  pime.  and  ■will  nail 
of  it  with  pleasure.  Others  having 
of  course  sec^i,  read,  or  heard  of 
golf,  must  bum  for  information,  and 
seek  A  yet  eh^arer  understanding  of 
how  it  is  done. 

For  this  end  I  shall  endeavour, 
shortly  and  jilainly,  without  tech- 
nicality, to  exi)lain  the  implements 
used  in  golf;  and  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  is  played — referring 
my  reader,  for  minute  detail  and 
practical  guidance,  to  a  work  on  the 
subject,  entitled  *  Gambling  Tte- 
marks  on  Golf,'  *  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh. 

The  requisites  for  playing  this 
game  in  completene.<?s  and  comfort 
are — 

A  set  of  clubs  of  varioiw  sizes ; 

A  knowing  caddy  (or  club  carrier) ; 

A  few  golf  balls ;  and 

A  good  sort  of  fellow  to  play 
against. 

A  set  of  clubs  of  eight  or  ten  may 
cost  about  2I.  or  3/.,  and  should  last 
nearly  a  hfetime,  with  a  trifling 
occasional  outlay  for  a  new  club,  or 
chance  breakage. 

These  clubs  are  of  different  lengths, 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-five  inches, 
with  shafts  of  seasoned  hickory,  ash, 
or  lancewood,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thumb  at  the  handle, 
and  tapering  to  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
head  is  spliced  on. 

The  club  heads  are  of  varied 
forms,  to  suit  the  stroke  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  where  the  ball 
may  happen  to  lie ;  they  are  care- 
fully and  neatly  feshioned  of  thorn 
or  other  tough  wood,  and  are 
loaded  with  lead  and  faced  with 
horn. 

Two  or  three  of  a  set  of  clubs 
have  heads  of  flattened  iron  for 
striking  the  bell  out  of  difficult 
ground. 

Each  club  in  the  set  has  a  dif- 
ferent name  ('play  club,'  'spoon,' 
'  cleek/  '  putter,'  &c.),  and  is  placed 
at  once  by  the  cauddy  into  the  player's 
hands,  when  required. 

Golf  balls  are  about  half  the  size 

*  So  miscalled,  as  the  rambling  remarks 
are  few  and  dry ;  yet  it  is  a  perfect  manual 
of  golf,  corionsly  definite  and  cori'ect. 


of  a  billiard  ball,  and  until  a  few 
yeara  ago,  they  were  made  by  cram- 
ming leather  cases  with  feathers, 
and  then  cost  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  each. 
Now  they  are  made  of  hammered 
gutta-percha,  and  painted  white; 
tliey  are  hard  as  wood,  and  heavier; 
these  gutta-percha  balls  fly  quite 
as  far  as  the  old  sort,  and  ran  truer 
on  the  ground,  from  being  more 
spherical. 

A  fair  stroke  at  golf  may  be  said 
to  be  from  a  hundred  and  fift>'  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy  yards.  Now 
and  then  a  long  driver  may  send 
a  ball  above  two  hundred  yards  if  it 
should  get  a  smooth  run  on  ahghting. 
In  all  strokes,  both  hands  are  used 
with  the  club,  which  is  bound  at 
the  handle  with  leather  strips,  to 
make  the  grasp  firmer. 

Golf  is  played  on  wide  open  parks, 
meadows,  or  '  links '  ♦ — a  match,  or 
game,  is  usually  between  two  per- 
sons, each  playing  his  own  ball 
When  foursome  or  double  matclies 
are  played,  still  only  two  balls  are 
used,  and  played  alternately  by  the 
parties — the  match  being  two  against 
two.  The  holes  are  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  to  a  quarterof  a  mile 
apart. 

The  game  consists  simply  in  this: 

I]ach  party  strikes  liis  ball  in 
turn  towards  the  hole,  and  he  who 
reaches  it  and  holes  his  ball  in 
fewest  strokes,  gains  the  hole ;  and 
as  the  players  walk  on  and  play 
their  own  ball  by  alternate  stroKes, 
watehing  each  other*s  play,  it  makes 
the  match  sociable  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. The  first  hole  is  decided 
either  by  being  divided,  or  what  is 
called  halved ;  or  is  won  by  one  of 
the  players  having  done  it  in  fewer 
strokes  than  the  other. 

The  winner  of  the  majority  of 
holes  in  the  round,  gains  the  match, 
and  also  counts  the  nmnber  of  holes 
by  which  he  has  beaten  his  antago- 
nist. Thus,  if  the  round  be  dght^n 
holes,  and  one  of  the  players  has 
gained  twelve  of  the  round,  he  is 
said  to  win  a  mateh  and  six  holes. 

At  the  great  golf  meetmgs,  only 
one  day  is  allowed  in  playing  for 

"*  Links,  the  term  given  in  Sootland  to 
extensive  grassy  tracts  by  the  sea-shore: 
those  played  on  are  miles  in  extent.  A 
round  of  St.  Andrew's  links  is  four  and  a 
half  miles. 
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medftis  or  pmes  of  faonoor*  the 
lanvelB  being  decided,  at  this  tixne,  l^ 
doiiig  the  holes  in  rotation  in  fewest 
stroiKS,  as  individnal  contests*  for 
a  majority  of  holes*  would  be  in- 
termmabla 

Next  day  is  resumed  the  more 
pkaaant  fiubion  of  party  contests 
and  coonting  the  holes:  this 
makes  matters  go  much  more  plea- 
santly than  by  a  long  reckoning. 
Each  hole  stands  for  itself,  as  that 
one  is  gained  or  lost,  and  witii  the 
exception  of  scoring  one  (in,  say  a 
Tonnd  of  twenty,  to  eith^  Pjuty) 
the  erroTB  of  the  past  are  left  be- 
hind—one hole  lost  being  the  direst 
rsBnlt  from  any  single  act  of  bad 
I^ay  or  torn  of  fortone,  howeyer 
disastroos  at  the  moment  This 
elastiGity  is  the  beantifol  feature  of 
the  game. 

So,  gentle  reader,  haying  boft 
hiddly  and  cnrCly  shown  yon  the 
golfer^s  weapons  and  mode  of  war- 
&ie,  let  us  now  have  a  pleasant  little 
jonm^  and  see  a  veritable  cam- 
pa^ 

Fancy  then,  that,  Asmodens-like, 
I  hare  carried  yon  to  Si  Andrews, 
the  Melton  of  gpl(  and  the  very 
P&lmyxa  of  ecclesiastical  ruins. 

Fancy  that  we  haye  trayersed  the 
dean,  aiiy  streets  of  the  Scottish 
Oxford,  yiaited  her  grand  and  per^ 
&ct  library,  and  admired  her  noble 
colleges;  that  we  have  passed  by 
hoary  tower  and  through  moulder- 
ing archway;  moyed  thoughtftilly 
hj  ibB  tombs  of  burly  soldier,  gentle 
scholar,  and  scheming  priest;  flitted 
in  monastic  gloom  through  the 
gorgeous  and  gigantic  cathedral  re- 
mains of  this  antique  littie  city; 
and  that  we  now  stand,  in  the  blsus- 
ing  sunshine,  on  the  battery  front- 
ing the  Oerman  Ocean. 

What  a  changel  from  the  con- 
templation of  hoary  damp  and 
ghoulish  decay,  to  face  the  eyer- 
living  freshness  of  the  glittering  sea, 
stretching  iu  unruffled  beauty  to 
tiie  yery  yerge  of  the  horizon. 

Is  it  not  a  yislon  of  promise  and 
peace?  From  fer  below  come  the 
sweet  yoioes  of  children  gathering 
shells,  and  out  in  the  bay  the  sear 
mews  are  floating  listlessly  on  the 
smooth  swell  of  £e  tide  waye. 

Now  take  a  cigar  and  come  along 
to  the  hnks.    Not  yet.    Yon  are 


asking  what  are  these  great  iyy- 
coverod  ruins  on  the  promontory? 
The  crumbling  remains  of  the  proud 
Cardinal  Beaton's  castle.  Ay, 
changed,  indeed,  are  these  yaultod 
arches  and  sculptured  battiements. 
Mark  the  yast  space  enclosed  within 
the  broken  walL  Yes,  I  mean  that 
now  grassy  platform,  where  girls 
are  laughing  and  playing  croquet- 
that  platform,  once  the  payement 
of  the  castie,  Ixod  by  haughty  priest 
and  predatory  noble— fiEuicy  one  of 
those  rapacious  fidcons  entering 
that  merry  doyecot!  Eheul  for  the 
croquet ;  but  we  must  moye,  as  we 
haye  not  come  to  study  past  glories, 
but  present  golt 

At  last  we  are  at  the  right  place- 
that  neat  building  below  the  obelisk 
is  tiie  club-house.  Come  in  and 
be  introduced.  Well,  we  shall 
suppose  friendly  greetings,  dec., 
within  the  fine,  cheerful,  roomy 
parlour,  whose  windows  look  right 
upon  the  glorious  expanse  of  wait 
paradise  of  golfers,  the  Links  of  Si 
Andrews. 

It  is  now  half-past  eleyen  in  the 
forenoon;  seyenu  parties  haye  |d- 
ready  started,  with  the  proper  m- 
terytJs  demanded  by  strict  rule,  for 
the  safety  and  conyenience  of  players. 
There  are  still  a  few  players  left, 
and  these  are  donning  their  light 
jackets  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  or 
giying  out  their  implements  to  their 
caddi^:  two  or  three  old  gentio- 
men,  non-players,  are  quietiy  smok- 
ing their  morning  cigar,  and  dis- 
cussing the  news.  Ahl  here  they 
come  at  last,  ihe  two  I  wish  you  to 

see    play   (Capt.   F and  Mr. 

M ) ;  they  are  yery  well  matched, 

and  both  first-rate  golfers.  While 
the  Captain  is  giying  out  his  clubs, 

and  lilLr,  M scribbling  a  iiote, 

we  sluaJl  go  out  to  the  starting- 
place,  they  will  be  on  the  links  pre- 
sentiy. 

Before  they  come  out,  I  may  pre- 
mise that  there  are  few  games  where 
the  probable  results  may  be  so 
nearly  calculated  on  as  gol£  In 
cricket  or  billiards  a  slip  or  a  fluke 
may  be  fsM.  Not  so  in  golf;  what 
is  caUed  luck  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
unimportant  item— a  bad  hrtdky  per- 
haps, that  means,  the  ball  being 
diyerted  in  its  course  from  alighting 
on  a  stone  or  broken  ground;  but 
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tliis  does  not  necessarily  lose  the  hole, 
and  is  not  often  ruinous  if  it  should : 
good  luck,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
nearly  confined  to  a  good  break,  or 
to  a  steal,  that  is,  hohng  the  ball  at 
an  unusual  and  unhkely  distance; 
but  oven  this  is  not  all  luck,  for  the 
ball  must  have  been  well  and  care- 
fully played,  although,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  over-rewarded.  Indeed,  as  a 
rule,  with  very  few  exceptions  (and 
these  neither  frequent  nor  vital) 
good  play  leads  to  good  results, 
while  bad  play  infallibly  leads  to 
grief.  No  flukes  in  golf;  and  the 
Devil  himself  could  not  cheat 

Oh !  the  caddies  have  just  placed 
the  balls  for  the  hit  off,  and  tlie 
players,  club  in  hand,  are  about 
making  the  start.  You  observe 
they  are  both  handsome  men,  in 
prime  vigour  and  activity.  As  you 
must  see  golf  in  perfection,  we  shall 
go  the  round  along  with  them. 

The   balls    being   teed,   Captain 

F hits    off,   driving   his   ball 

about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards 
towards  the  hole.  Mr.  M fol- 
lows, and  his  ball  lies  a  little  to  the 
right  of  that  of  the  Captain.  Let 
us  go  on. 

On  coming  to  the  balls,  Mr.  M 

is  &rthest  from  the  hole,  and  so  he 
plays  again, '  One  more :'  this  time 
he  uses  one  of  his  iron-headed  clubs, 
lifting  his  ball  clear  and  neatly 
across  the  watercourse,  and  drop- 
ping it  within  ten  yards  of  the  hole. 

Captain   F plays   his   second 

stroke,  or  '  the  like,'  and  his  ball  is 

run  close  to  the  hole.    Mr.  M 

plays  his  third  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  hole,  but  not  into  it.    Captain 

F plays  his  third,  and  holes  his 

ball,  and  therefore  wins  the  first 
hole. 

One — ^in  favour  of  the  Captain. 
He  has  the  honour  of  leading,  as 
winning  the  last,  and  again  spikes 

off  a  fiedrish  hit    Mr.  M follows 

with  one  of  those  beautiful  strokes 
now  and  then  made,  the  ball  flying 
for  fifty  or  sixty  yards  close  to  the 
ground,  and  making  a  high,  sweep- 
ing curve  before  alighting :  this  hole 
is  well  contested  and  halved,  each 
player  doing  it  in  equal  strokes. 
Away  they  go  for  the  third.  This 
is  a  very  ticklish  hole,  and  requires 
both  dash  and  prudence  to  mcdce  it 
infiveBtrokes.  Well  and  fiurly  struck 


both.  The  next  stroke  equally  good. 
The  third  the  Captain's  ball  fells 
short,  and  drops  into  a  bunker,  or 

sandpit.    While  M lies  clear, 

F takes  his  heavy  iron,  and  aim- 
ing for  a  sloping  stroke,  and  a  little 
below  his  bfidl,  hits  with  great  force, 
and  the  ball,  amidst  a  great  puff 
of  sand,  is  lifted  clear  of  the  pit. 

M ,  though  not  so  fortxmate  as 

might  have  been  looked  for,  has  yet 
an  advantage,  and  he  brings  his 
skill  and  care  to  take  full  benefit  of 
his  better  ground,  and  runs  his  ball 
beautifully  to  the  edge  of  the  hole. 

Of  course  F requires  two  more 

strokes  to  hole,  and  M holes 

easily  in  one,  and  wins  this  hole. 
And  thus  the  pUy  is  carried  on 
with  varied  success  from  hole  to 
hole. 

We  are  now  at  the  far  end  of  the 
links,  and  at  the  turn  to  play  home 

Captain  F is  one  hole  ahead. 

All  the  way  home  the  play  is  close 
and  steady.  Mr.  M has  suc- 
ceeded in  rubbing  off  the  hole  he 
was  behind,  and  at  one  period  was 
some  holes  ahead,  when  three 
holes  from  the  finish,  they  are  again 
equal,  the  first  is  divided,  the  second 
skilfully  won  by  the  Captain,  and  the 

last  is  halved.     So  Captain  F 

wins  the  match  only  by  one  hole: 
a  very  equal  and  capital  game. 

Let  us  go  into  tibe  club,  and  get 
some  soda  and  sheiry.  Many  of  the 
players  are  now  in  the  room,  chat- 
ting over  the  events  of  the  first 
roimd.  Several  go  round  a  second 
time,  making,  in  all,  a  ten  miles' 
walk,  amongst  others  our  friends 

F and  M .     But  we  have 

had  a  stiff  walk,  so  it  may  be  better 
to  take  a  gentle  saunter  up  the  links, 
and  see  the  different  players  coming 
in. 

Amusing  enough  it  is  to  note  the 
variety.  You  see  that  party  of  four 
who  have  just  passed:  the  match 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  professional 
against  another  gentleman  and  a 
professional.  The  weakest  of  the 
gentlemen  gets  the  best  of  the  two 

Erofessionala  as  his  partner.  They 
ave  been  playing  the  same  match 
over  and  over  for  weeks,  with  varied 
success,  but  unvaried  interest 

See,  again,  these  two  elderly  men ; 
yon  can  tell  at  a  ghmoe  th$y  are  not 
habUuis  of  the  links,  but  steady- 
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goings  citizens  of  some  large  town ; 
and,  as  tide  is  now  np^  yoa  might 
safely  bet  that  they  have  wiyes  and 
children  disporting  in  the  sea. 
Note  the  frock  coat  and  b'ght  cap 
of  the  one  and  the  tight  booto  of  the 
other— symptoms,  plain,  of  inno- 
cence. Still  they  are  strong  and 
eager;  and  the  stouter  gentleman — 
he  with  the  light  cap  and  jolly  face 
—is  glorionsly  trinmphant,  while 
the  o£er  is  grimly  receiving  oonnsel 
&om  his  caddy,  and  bent  on  re- 
tiieTing— but,  alas !  not  to-day. 
And  sorely  Tdll  he  be  badgered  at 
the  fiimily  dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

Hero  you  see  pass  a  pair  of  dandy 
players,  with  a  lady  or  two  as  spec- 
tttton.    There  a  brace  of  boys,  who 


handle  their  clnbs  with  an  apUmh 
that  promises  future  greatness.  And 
thus  from  day  to  day  goes  on  the 
changing  and  lively  pageant,  preg- 
nant with  health  and  honest  plea- 
sure. 

Thus,  gentle  reader  and  future 
golfer,  I  carry  you  beck,  and  place 
you  nicely  again  into  your  reading 
chair,  not  wearied,  I  trust,  with  your 
little  excursion  into  the  region  of 
golil  And  in  saying  &rewell,  let 
me  hope  that  by-and-by  you  may  be 
walking  with  active  steps  through 
the  liiLRS,  muscles  braced  and  club 
in  hand ;  and  that,  blessing  (as  bless 
you  must)  the  day  you  peruiaed  tliis 
article,  you  may  include  me  in  the 
benediction. 

T.  V. 


A  CIRCULAR  LETTER. 


DAUOHTEBS  OF  EUBOFE ! 
Natdbx  is  great,  but  crino- 
line lA  greater  I — ^yea,  gramercy,  too 
great.  Perambulating  bell-tents !  ca- 
ncatnres  of  your  sex,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  to  you— let  me  reason,  or 
wen  question  you.  Are  you  happy 
in  your  fortifications  ?  Are  you  not 
bored  vith  the  weight  of  clothing? 
^^nring  the  Illuminations  how  you 
cat  the  shins,  blocked*  up  the  road, 
>nd  otherwise  disturbed  the  peace 
*im1  happiness  of  thousands!  Tell 
me  how  long  do  you  intend  to  keep 
your  friends  away  ?  2  would  will- 
^ly  walk  with  you  or  drive  with 
yon ;  but  really,  as  the  case  at  pre- 
%nt  stands,  I  must  beg  to  decline 
i  have  shins  as  well  as  feelings. 
I*t  nie  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
fonae  day  see  the  foUy  of  your  cos- 
^^^e>  and  will  adopt  something 
more  graceful  and  rational,  and  not 
"^e  yourselves  ridiculous  in  the 
jyes  of  the  world.  Do  you  know 
^oat  the  Japanese  ambassadora  took 
^^nnoline  back  with  them,  thinking, 
^:?iy  jnstiy,  that  it  was  the  most  cu- 
'Jpoa  specimen  of  European  folly 
l^ey  could  take?  How  Moriyama 
^^hed  when  he  told  me  I  Let  me 
*  j^  pf  you  to  consider  the  matter, 
^^^  deahs,' 

5ow  lovely  yon  look  at  a  5a/  co«- 
""^*  ^Tested  of  your  hideous  skirts ! 


how  nimbly  and  gracefuUy  you  flit 
about,  causing  the  heart  of  man  to 
be  glad  and  to  smile!  Yon  appear 
not  the  same  beings— and  were  you 
always  so  attired,  I  should  love  you 
even  unto  distraction;  but  now,  alas! 
it  is  impossible,  and  I  am  compelled 
once  more  to  fly  the  country,  and 
return  to  &r-distant  lands,  where 
crinoline  hath  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance, nor  ever  will,  I  hope. 
Cruel  ones,  thus  to  drive  away  one 
who  returned  from  the  East,  predis- 
posed to  lay  his  heart  at  your '  poor 
feet  1'  but  who  is  now  once  more  a 
wanderer  and  a  vagabond.  Touhave 
broken  the  s^ll,  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion, and  dnven  him  to  despair. 
Tea,  I  will  once  more  seek  the 
daughters  of  Eathay,  the  maids  of 
Chung^kwo  (they  who  wear  the 
breeches  I) ;  also  will  yet  find  the  Mu- 
sem^  of  Nipon,  the  sldrUess  ones, 
who  occupy  no  space,  whose  x^^tti- 
coats  are  circumscribed.  I  fly! 
Adieu,  women  of  Europe  1  Perchance 
I  may  once  more  return,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  yon  lovely  as  now, 
but  more  approachable.  Fonder  my 
words— consider  the  subject—conr 
template  the  Japanese  girl  in  the 
woodcut,  and  weep  I  Farewell !  Be- 
ware of  exalted  situations  till  attired 
otherwise ;  and  believe  in  the  disin- 
terested advice  of  your  friend, 

EKAlOSAKa 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN  \\TnCH  OUR  SIDE  GETS  REINFOECED. 


THE  second  Monday  after  our 
overhearing  the  conversation 
between  Agnes  and  Edith,  the  latter 
appeared  at  the  breakfast  table.  She 
headed  it  too,  and  1  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  coffee  was  much  hot- 
ter and  stronger,  and  the  table  much 
better  laid  and  supplied  than  when 
Emily  managed  it.  I  thought  I 
ought  to  appear  surprised,  though  I 
had  quite  expected  to  see  her  there ; 
Bo  I  put  on  a  smiling  look,  and  said — 

'  Why,  it  is  not  Sunday,  is  it?' 

Udith  did  not  call  mo  '  hypocrite/ 
but  she  looked  it,  as,  without  a  word, 
she  turned  her  back  on  me,  and  sat 
down  to  the  table.  I  suppose  Agnes 
understood  that  look,  for  she  was 
colder  than  ever,  and  even  silly  Emily 
looked  grave. 

No  one  spoke  till  Nelly  came  down 
and  took  her  usual  place ;  then  she 
turned  to  me  and  said — 

'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  West,  Georgy 
is  coming  home  to-day.' 

'  And  who  is  Georgy  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Why,  one  of  us— our  sister,  to  be 
sure.  You  can't  have  listened  much 
to  our  conversation,  Mr.  West,'  she 
added,  reproachfully, '  or  you  would 
have  heard  us  speak  of  Georgy.  You 
know  she  is  coming  home  for — that 
is,  till  she  can  find  something  else.' 

'Our  affairs  can't  interest  Mr. 
West,  Nelly  dear/  said  Edith. 

I  pretended  not  to  hear  her  re- 
mark, but  turned  to  Nelly,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  all  she  said.  She 
told  me  that  Georgy  was  a  year 
younger  than  Edith,  but  much 
shorter,  and  that  she  was  very  gay 
and  noisy. 

When  I  returned  homo  in  the 
evening,  I  met  Edith  coming  out  of 
the  drawing-room,  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  after  the  fisfihion  of  house- 
noaids,  when  they  are  doing  what 
they  call  their  '  work.'  She  did  not 
look  at  all  vexed  at  seeing  me ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  pointed  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  looked  very 
comfortable,  with  its  drawn  curtains 
and  lighted  lamp,  and  said~ 


'  We  sliall  sit  in  the  drawing-room 
for  the  future,  Mr.  West,  at  least 
whilst  I  am  at  home  to  arrange  it 
I  dare  Siiy  you  will  find  it  more  suitr 
able  to  your  ideas  of  propriety  to 
piiss  the  evenings  there  thsui  in  the 
parlour.' 

'  It  is  certainly  more  agreeable,'  I 
replied,  stiffly ;  *  still  I  am  sorry  that 
you  should  perform  such  unconge^ 
nial  work  on  my  account' 

*  Oh !  it  is  not  only  on  your  ac- 
count. I  myself  deteist  sitting  with 
a  niunber  of  persons  in  a  small 
room.  It  is  to  give  myself  the 
luxury  of  being  a  lady  in  the  even- 
ing that  I  act  the  housemaid  in  the 
morning.  A  questionable  display  of 
refinement,  perhaps,  you  will  think 
— however,  such  is  the  case.' 

She  gathered  up  her  old  dress 
more  tightly  as  she  spoke,  and  swept 
down  stairs  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen. 

I  could  not  make  out  the  change 
from  amused  contempt  to  bitter  dis- 
dain with  which  she  treated  me.  I 
have  never  Ifved  much  with  women, 
certainly  never  studied  their  pecu- 
liarities. I  know  their  general  qua- 
lities and  distinguishing  marks  and 
weaknesses  as  only  books  teach 
them,  so  if  I  could  not  understand 
Edith  Bush  I  may  be  excused.  If  I 
had  known  then  what  I  know  now 
of  womankind,  I  should  have  seen 
that  I  personally  had  very  Little  to 
do  with  this  change  in  her  temper. 
I  should  have  guessed  that  thero 
was  some  constant  anxiety  annoying 
and  harassing  her,  which,  acting  on 
a  naturally  fiery  and  unbending  dis- 
position, produced  the  effect  I  no- 
ticed. 

«  *  •  • 

I  went  down  to  the  diawing-room 
about  half-past  seven,  and  there  I 
found  a  small,  imp-like  looking 
being,  dressed  in  a  light  flounced 
muslin  with  pink  ribbons,  comfort- 
ably lying  on  the  6o£bl  Afi  I  entered 
she  rose  up  with  a  bound,  tossing 
her  brown  curly  hair  back,  and  then 
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lookmg  up  at  mewithtbe  brightest, 
biid-like  looking  eyes,  said — 

'  I  sappose  yon  aie  Mr.  West' 

I  told  ner  ahe  was  qxute  right  in 
her  supposition,  and  offered  to  shake 
htnds.  She  did  put  her  hand  in 
mine,  bnt  looking  up  at  me  all  the 
time  with  sach  quizzical,  daring 
^es,  that  I  felt  impertinence  waa  a 
family  Ming. 

'You're  come  from  the  country, 
Nelly  tells  me,'  I  said,  condescend- 
ingly. I  had  to  look  such  a  long 
^y  down  before  I  could  discoyer 
this  small  young  lady,  that  I  felt 
condescending. 

'  Yes,  I  was  goTemess  to  the  Hen- 
1^  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  I  wasn't 
dd  enough,  or  graye  enough,  or 
something.  So — so  Tre  come  back 
tain.' 

That  imp  a  goyemessl  I  was  si- 
lent, thinking  what  strange  people  I 
had  dropped  among ;  and  wondering 
why  Agnes  and  Emily  didn't  exert 
tfaonselyes  to  earn  something,  in- 
stead of  risldng  that  morsel  of  a 
creatnre  on  the  wide  world. 

'I  Imowwhat  yon  are  thinking,' 
she  aclaimed,  suddenly  throwing 
herself  into  her  former  position  on 
tfaesofiL  '  Wedl,  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  went  out  as  a  goyemess.  You  see, 
papa  didn't  widi  any  of  us  to  go 
away  from  home;  but  when  we 
grew  poor,  Edi&  got  so  disagreeable, 
that  sbe  and  I  were  always  quarrel- 
ling. Well,  papa  said  he  would  not 
hye  in  the  house  with  us,  so  Edith 
wanted  to  go  out ;  but  you  see  she's 
such  a  drudging,  housekeeping,  eco- 
nomical person — quite  the  useful, 
while  I  am  only  the  ornamental — so 
the  day  went  against  me.  But — here 
I  am  back  again,  like  a  bad  shilling.' 

I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
two  sisters  quarrelled.  To  compare 
eyen  their  persons— Edith,  tall,  dig- 
nified ;  GiBra^,  tiny,  saucy-looking, 
for  aU  the  world  just  like  a  little  wor- 
rying gnat— was  sufficient  to  tell  you 
there  ocmld  not  be  much  harmony 
between  the  pair. 

'  One  comfort  is,' added  the  yoang 
udy  on  the  sofo,  'if  I'ye  lost  my  si- 
tuation, Edith's  lost  hers  too ;  so 
Bhe  can't  make  much  fuss  about  me.' 
Aa  Georgy  spoke  Edith  entered 
uieioom,all  trace  of  the  housemaid 

haying  disappeared. 


She  smiled  contemptuously  as  she 
saw  how  close  to  her  sister  I  was 
sitting,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  get 
up  at  once. 

At  tea,  Georgy  kept  up  her  repu- 
tation for  noise  and  gaiety.  »he 
quizzed  and  imitated  eyery  member 
of  the  family  she  had  just  quitted — 
she  uttered  the  most  absurd  non- 
sense, and  kept  us  all  laughing  in 
spite  of  ourselyes.  I  could  see  the 
father  scarcely  approyed  of  such 
wild  ways  before  me,  and  Edith 
looked  annoyed ;  but  the  young  lady 
seemed  to  care  yeiy  little  about 
either  of  them,  and  went  on  talking 
and  laughing,  quite  content  to  be 
the  centre  of  attraction. 

As  we  were  sitting  there  the  ser- 
yant  girl  came  up  to  tell  me  a  gen- 
tleman wanted  to  speak  to  me.  She 
always  announced  my  friends  in  that 
style.  I  rose — ^I  confess  rather  re- 
luctantly, for  I  wasyeiy  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  comer  of  the  so£a, 
and  had  only  just  receiyed  my  se- 
cond cup  from  Edith's  hand. 

Georgy  exclaimed,  'Well,  then, 
show  bun  up.'  Then,  turning  to 
Edith,  she  added,  '  I  can't  say,  my 
dear  Edith;  Ann's  nuinners  repay 
all  the  jMiins  you  haye  bestowed  on 
her.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  haye  the  kind- 
ness to  mind  your  own  business, 
and  not  giye  orders  here,'  Edith  an- 
swered, fiercely.  'Mr.  West's  friends 
are  not  our  friends.' 

As  she  spoke.  Smith  walked  in. 
Now  this  was  just  what  my  '  conye- 
nient'  friend  had  often  desired ;  but 
I,  fond  as  I  was  of  him,  did  not  con- 
sider him  exactly  the  man  to  be  in- 
troduced into  such  a  fiimily.  As  I 
said  before.  Smith  was  a  cleyer  man, 
with  expensiye  habits,  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  empty  pockets.  I  always 
belieyed  him  to  oe  the  soul  of  ho- 
nour, so  far,  of  course,  as  his  notions 
of  honour  extended. 

To  come  and  pour  out  all  lus  fiis- 
dnations  as  homage  at  the  feet  of  a 
poor  pretty  girl,  and  then,  when  he 
nad  won  her  affections,  but  was  him- 
self getting  a  little^a  little— why,  a 
fellow  should  not  go  too  far,  you 
know — certainly  stood  within  the 
limits  of  his  notion. 

The  idea  of  a  poor  man  marrying 
a  poor  girl  neyer  entered  his  head  as 
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"U'ithiii  the  limits  of  the  tnnc:il>lc. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  tlnnk  it 
impossible  for  even  a  young  c:irl  to 
entertain  such  an  idea.  *  .Sentiment, 
my  dear  West/  ho  would  siiy  to  me, 
•  is  insanity  everywhere  but  in 
books.' 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  my  con- 
science was  free,  at  any  rate;  and 
anyhow  there  stood  Smith  in  the 
doorway,  bowing  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  I  must  go  forward  and  in- 
troduce him. 

Mr.  Bush  was  very  gracious ;  all 
Hie  daughters,  too,  except  Edith, 
looked  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise. That  impish  little  Georg}''s 
influence  had  already  begun  to  tell. 

*  May  I  offer  you  a  cup  of  tea  ?' 
Edith  said,  coldly,  and  Smith  ac- 
cepted, very  much  to  her  annoyance, 
for  there  was  none  left,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  make  more.  After  he  had 
taken  it  she  retired  to  the  back  room, 
and  occupied  herself  in  some  myste- 
rious manner.  It  was  not  with  work 
or  reading,  nor  exactly  writing. 

Meanwhile  Gaorgy,  in  the  front 
room,  was  jxjrfect  queen,  and  divided 
her  gracious  attention  pretty  equally 
between  Smitli  and  myself. 

Suddenly  Smith  noticed  the  piano, 
and  exclaimed, '  Ah— a  piano !  Now, 
Miss  Georgy,  Fm  sure  you  play.* 

'Hush!  I  should  have  to  ask 
permission,  and  at  that  my  pride  re- 
volts,' replied  the  young  lady,  with 
a  shake  of  her  small  jx^rson. 

'  Tell  me  of  whom  to  ask  it,  and  I 
will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.' 

Georgy  pointed  over  her  shoulder 
into  the  back  room,  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  head. 

*  There,'  she  whispered ;  1  but  don't 
say  I  am  going  to  play.* 

Smith  laughed,  and  went  up  to 
Edith,  and  returned  in  an  instant 
dangling  a  bunch  of  keys ;  and  then 
Georgy  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
jingl^  through  a  few  waltzes  and 
polkas,  very  much  to  her  own  satis- 
raction,  if  not  to  that  of  her  hearers. 

Smiih  pretended  immense  delight, 
and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  some 
flowery  compliments  when  Ann  open- 
ed the  door,  and  in  walked  Mr. 
Grainger. 

I  happened  to  look  at  Edith  as 
Agnes  lOBe  and  said, '  Ah,  Mr.  Grain- 
ger, how  do  you  do?' 


If  over  dispist  disfigured  a  wo- 
man's face,  it  did  hers  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  still  she  came  forward  in  an- 
other minute,  smiling  as  if  delighted 
to  see  him.  I  watched  her  closely 
that  evening :  I  was  anxious  to  un- 
derstand the  part  she  was  playing ; 
but  she  seemed  so  natural,  that  if  it 
was  a  pajt  she  acted  in  encouraging 
the  evident  attentions  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger, it  was  performed  to  perfection. 
*  *  *  * 

Another  month  passed.  Smith 
came  constantly,  and  flirted  with 
Georgy.  I  found  it  pleasant  enough 
now,  in  spite  of  Edith.  We  were 
always  well  received  by  the  gay, 
imp-Uke  little  Georgy.  Emily  and 
Agnes  kept  a  kind  of  neutral  ground, 
while  Mr.  Bush  was  very  civil.  So, 
for  a  time,  I  had  the  best  of  it. 

I  thought  Edith  seemed  rather 
more  contented,  though  she  never 
gave  us  the  least  encouragement 
She  left  us  very  much  to  ourselves, 
and  rather  avoided  having  any  wordy 
war.  She  would  pass  mo  quickly  on 
the  stairs,  even  if  she  were  in  her 
untidiest  condition;  and  she  even 
saw  me  once  knock  over  a  milk-jug, 
spilling  the  contents  and  breaking 
the  jug,  without  making  any  offensive 
remark. 

Georgy  was  very  amnsing,  but  dis- 
tressingly lazy ;  and  I  began  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  refinement 
that  preferred  disorder  to  the  shock- 
ingness  of  doing  dirty  work,  and  the 
refinement  that,  ratiier  than  exist 
amidst  confusion,  thought  nothing 
of  dirtying  her  hands  terribly  and 
washing  them  again.  It  was  very 
agreeable  to  find  Georgy  always 
dressed  in  those  tasty  muslins,  look- 
ing fresh  and  lady-like,  with  her 
white  hands,  and  filbert  nails,  and 
glossy  curls,  giving  one  just  an 
idea  of  perfame  when  she  x^assed; 
but  then  to  be  received  in  a  close, 
dusty,  untidy  room,  to  find  the  tea 
late  when  you  came  home  tired,  and 
the  water  smoky,  and  the  things  in 
your  room  unarranged,  and  every- 
thing at  sizes  and  sevens— as  it  was 
once  when  Edith  suddenly  disap- 
peared for  a  week  ficom  H Ter- 
race, and  Georgy  took  the  head  of 
af&urs— rather  disgusted  me  with  the 
first  kind  of  refinement. 

The  young  person  seemed  in  much 
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better  hnmonr  when  she  reappoaied 
—she  was  eyea  civfl ;  but  she  nerer 
mentioned  where  she  had  been,  or 
for  what;  and  I  don't  think  eyen 
GeoTgy  kaew,  or  she  would  have 
told  us.  Georgy  was  very  comma- 
nicatiTe,  bat  we  ooald  never  disoo  yer 
from  her  why  Edith  disliked  me  so. 
She  said  she  Bapi)08ed  it  was  nataral 
disagreeableness,  and  adyised  as  to 
aet  on  the  offensiya  She  said  it  was 
the  only  way  with  Edith:  if  you 
didn't  Imlly  her,  why  she  would  you 
—it  was  her  natora  8he  'had  been 
bom  a  tyrant,  and  she  sapi)06ed  she 
voold  die  one ;  bat,  at  any  rate,  she 
should  never  tyrannize  over  her, 
GeorgyBnsh. 


CHAPTEB  VL 

mi  PB0P08ED  PAKTV  AT    NO.   3,  AKD 
WHAT  EDITH  THOUOHT  07  IT. 

WhUe  Edith  was  away,  Georgy 
hid  been  trying  to  work  ap  her 
asters  to  the  giving  of  a  small  party . 
Quiet  home  life  didn't  at  all  suit 
this  restless,  vain  little  being,  and  I 
think  she  was  even  beginning  to 
weary  of  Smith's  constant  attentions, 
and  pine  after  a  greater  number  of 
admirers. 

Georgy  was  xaifaer  an  expensive 
game  to  Smith.  He  bought  her. 
music,  which  she  couldn't  phiy,  but 
whidi  she  said  she  was  dying  for ; 
books,  which  she  never  read,  but 
which  she  liked  to  display  to  ad- 
nuiing  sisters ;  flowers  m>m  Govent 
Gardra,  which  she  allowed  to  lie 
about  till  .Edith  came  with  orderly 
hands  to  their  succour ;  and  latterly 
I  noticed  lockets,  and  braoeletB,  and 
brooches  constantly  varying  about 
the  small  decked-out  person  of  Miss 
Georgy. 

I  couldn't  for  a  moment  imagine 
Smith  was  in  love ;  I  knew  his  prin- 
ciples  too  well,  still  he  seemed  to  be 
going  rather  &r  this  time  for  a  man 
of  his  age.    Smith  was  over  thirty. 

I  came  home  about  four  o'clock 
one  Sttfeorday.  As  I  stood  in  the 
haU  hanging  up  my coat,I could  see 
Edith  standing  by  the  mantelshelf 
in  the  parbur  'examining  a  paper, 
piere  was  a  look  of  trouble  a1x)ut 
her  &oequite  painfdl,  and  I  thought 
to  myaelf,  'Strange  that  aU  the  anx- 


iety of  the  &mily  should  be  shifted 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  this  girl!' 
Agnes  was  in  the  room  with  her, 
but  she  seemed  to  play  no  active 
part 

. '  I  must  pay  it  at  once,'  I  heard 
Edith  say.  '  It  won't  do  to  let  papa 
see  it,  with  that  worry  about  the 
bill  on  the  ist  hanging  over  him.  I 
think  I  ought  to  pay  it,  don't  you, 
Agnes?' 

'You  know  best,  dear.  It  seems 
dreadfully  hard  though.' 

I  saw  her  go  to  her  desk  and  take 
out  a  cheque-book ;  then  she  stooped, 
tore  out  a  leaf,  and  fiUed  it  up,  say- 
ing to  Agnes, '  When  Willie  comes 
in  send  bun  at  once.  If  these  taxes 
and  rates  pour  in,  and  papa's  afiJEurs 
don't  turn  a  little,  my  poor  hoard 
'mil  soon  dwindle.' 

She  came  out  and  we  met  '  Mr. 
Smith  is  up  stairs  again,'  she  said. 
Her  tone  implied  annoyance,  so  I 
said,  'I  hope  you  don't  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  follies  of  my 
Mend.' 

'  I  am  not  so  uigust,'  she  answered, 
coldly.  As  she  passed  the  drawing- 
room  door,  Emily  cfdled,  '  Oh,  come 
in,  Edith;  you  are  just  the  person 
we  want!' 

'Yes,'  added  Georgy,  'do  come 
and  tell  us,  like  a  clever  thing  as 
you  are,  how  we  must  manage  our 
party.' 

'What  party?' 

'Oh!  didn't  you  know?  Ah!  it 
was  while  you  were  away,  papa  gave 
us  leave  to  have  a  party.  A  quiet 
one,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
promised  to  bring  a  quadrille  friend 
or  two ;  but  we  can  t  decide  about 
the  supper.' 

Edith  stood  for  an  instant  silent, 
looking  with  her  scomfol  eyes  full 
in  her  sister's  fiice. 

'Are  you  mad,  Georgy?  You 
know  such  a  thing  is  impossible.' 

'  When  you  have  talked  with  us  a 
little,  Edith,  you  will  see  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible,' 
Georgy  said,  in  her  gentlest  tone. 

'I  tell  you  it  can't  be,  it  mustn't 
be,'  the  other  replied;  and  she 
turned  to  walk  away,  but  the  worry- 
ing little  gnat  buzzed  round  her  and 
intercepted  her. 

'Now  just  listen, Miss  Edith;  you 
aha'n't  tyrannize  over  us  all.    We 
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will  have  a  little  reasonable  pleasure. 
Agnes  wishes  it,  Emily,  Nelly,  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Smith,  all  of  us  wish  it, 
all  but  you,  and  you  sha'n't  spoil  all 
our  happiness.  I  tell  you  I  will 
have  this  party.* 

'You  vhH ;  and  where  is  the 
money  to  pay  for  it?'  asked  Edith, 
quietly,  but  her  eyes  glowing  with 
passion. 

'Papa  has  it/  answered  Georgy, 
undauntedly. 

'  You  talk  like  a  child,  and  like  a 
child  you  must  bo  treated.  I  tell 
you  again  it  cannot  be.' 

'It  wouldn't  be  a  great  expense, 
Edith,'  put  in  Emily,  'would  it, 
Agnes?'  for  Agnes  had  come  in 
quietly  during  the  discussion. 

'I  think  not.  Do  be  obliging, 
Edith.' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Edith,  we  are  six  to 
one;  you  must  give  in,'  Smith 
laughed.  '  West  and  I  will  supply 
the  champagne  and  do  our  share.' 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  utter  con- 
tempt, then  she  turned  to  her  sisters. 

'I  do  not  speak  of  Gteorgy,*  she 
said,  in  a  voice  almost  breathless 
with  passion,  '  but  I  thought  you 
others  had  some  sense  of  honour  in 
you,' 

'  You  are  unreasonable/  said 
Emily. 

*  You  are  ridiculous/  said  Gteorgy. 
'We  don't  depend  on  you  for  our 
bread,  why  should  we  bend  and 
obey  you?' 

'  Be  silent,  I  tell  you ;  don't  you  speak 
to  me/  answered  Edith.  '  Agnes, 
Emily,  have  I  ever  taunted  you  with 
such  a  thing?  Listen  now,  once 
and  for  all.  You  know  what  I  can 
do  if  I  choose.  Shall  I  unloose  Mr. 
Grainger  among  you?  Now  have 
the  party  if  you  dare.* 

She  spoke  with  the  calnmess  of 
intense  passion,  and  then  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  went  up  stairs. 

We  were  all  silent  for  a  moment 
I  don't  think  any  of  the  sisters  but 
Agnes  understood  the  threat,  and 
she  turned  dreadfally  pale.  Georgy 
recovered  first.  'I  don't  believe  a 
word  about  it/  she  exclaimed,  'and 
we  will  dare  her  and  have  the  party.' 

But  no  one  seconded  the  motion, 
and  we  all  felt  very  uncomfortable 
in  consequence  of  that  oatbnzst  of 
the  young  pezBon's  temper. 


Georgy  was  horribly  sulky,  so 
Smith,  to  cheer  her  up,  proposed 
going  to  the  Opera,  for  a  box  at 
which,  he  said,  he  had  an  ordeij;  but 
which  he  had  not  offered  before  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  very  good  piece 
that  night,  but,  under  circumstances, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  put 
up  with  that  and  take  themselves 
off. 

I  knew  differently.  The  truth  was 
Smith  had  just  learnt  that  Mr.  Bush 
had  gone  to  Paris  for  a  week,  leaving 
an  elderly  female  cousin  in  nomi- 
nal charge,  who,  as  (Jeorgy  said, 
'  wouldn't  be  at  all  tiresome  about 
anything.' 

Agnes  shook  her  head  and  left 
the  room ;  she  was  too  lazy  to  enter 
into  a  struggle  with  that  worrying 
little  imp;  besides,  as  she  said, 
'  Though  Georgy  was  small  she  was 
only  two  years  younger  than  herself, 
and  might  direct  her  own  actions.' 
Emily  needed  little  persuasion  to 
follow  where  her  volatile  sister  led, 
so  we  soon  agreed  and  made  our 
plans. 

As  we  sat  tsdking  and  gradually 
recovering  our  spirits,  tiie  door 
opened  and  Edith  came  in.  She  was 
deadly  pale;  even  her  Lips  were 
white. 

'  I  have  come  to  say/  she  said,  in 
a  firm  but  rather  low  voice,  looking 
at  Smith  and  me, '  that  I  regret  very 
much  having  said  what  I  did  in  your 
presence.  May  I  trust  to  your  gen- 
tlemanly honour  not  to  repeat  it  ?' 

'  Most  certainly/  we  both  ex- 
claimed, rising  from  our  seats  witli 
as  much  respect  as  if  a  queen  had 
stood  before  us. 

There  is  something  so  wonder- 
fully powerful  in  a  woman's  dignity. 
Smith  held  out  his  hand.  '  If  I  an- 
noyed you,  forgive  me.  Miss  Bush ; 
on  my  honour  it  was  unintention- 
aUy.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  I  saw  the  tears  rush, 
clouding  her  eyes.  Her  lips  moved 
to  speak,  but  no  words  came,  and 
she  went  swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

'She  didn't  say  a  word,  Lewis/ 
Smith  told  me  anerwards,  when  we 
talked  the  scene  over, '  bat  she  gave 
my  hand  a  clasp,  just  as  one  fellow 
would  have  anotiier's.  There's  no 
humbug  about  that  girl  at  any  rate.' 
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I  enried  Smith  his  talent  for  grap- 
pling ivith  oppartimity.  I  might 
ha,re  ended  my  mrbae  i?ith  Edith 
•ft  ODoe,  I  fel^  if  I  had  only  acted 
the  part  he  did,  bat  it  never  entered 
myhead.  On  the  contrary,  I  dreaded 
Adding  to  the  aoene.  I  oonld  have 
asked  her  to  play  on  the  toano,  sing 
a  BOQg,  anything  to  curert  her 
thoDghte ;  and  I  am  snie  those  tean 
of  heis  affected  me  quite  as  much  as 
ihay  did  Smith,  and  I  shoold  never 
have  fingiven  myself  if  any  word  of 
mme  had  been  the  cause  of  them ; 
sod  yet— there,  I  dare  say  she  was 
cooBiilering  him  a  manly,  honest 
fellow,  and  me  a  poor,  proud,  cold 
fool 

Well,  I  was  Tezed,  bat  I  couldn't 
helpii 

We  went  to  the  Opera,  and  did 
iKit  retnm  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
We  heard  a  magnificent  voice  sing- 
ing as  we  entered,a  voice  that  thrilled 
through  1^  house. 

When  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  we  found  Edith  at  the  piano, 
Gninger  beside  her,  and  on  tiie  sofo, 
to  my  utter  surprise,  sat  Wells, 

Spying  a  game  of  dominoes  with 
eUy. 

£dith  continued  her  song  without 
noticing  our  entrance,  ajod,  after 
qioietty  greeting  Wells,  we  all  sat 
down  and  listened. 

We  had  just  come  from  the  Opera, 
M  Jdoubt  if  there  was  one  of  us 
(of  course  Qeorgy  excepted)  who 
fidt  that  Toice  inferior  to  those  we 
had  just  heard.  It  might  want  Uie 
artistic  finish,  but  for  richness  of 
tone  and  sweetness  certainly  it  could 
bear  comparison. 

As  she  ended,  Grainger  came  for- 
ward to  salute  me,  and  Smith  went 
toEditL 

'Indeed,  Miss  Edith,  you  hide 
yofor  candle  under  a  bushel  most 
serupokmsly.  I  have  frequented 
tins  house  for  nearly)  two  months 
Bid  I  had  no  idea  you  sang.' 

'And  yet  I  practise  every  day,' 
die  answered,  smiling.  She  spoke 
gentiy,  but  seemed  weary  and  im- 
willingtotalk,Bo  Smith  let  her  pass 
and  went  bade  to  Georgy,  who,  by 
^  way,  was  pouting  at  hu  speaking 
to  the  enemy ;  and  Edith  crossed  the 
loom  and  went  and  sat  down  by 
Kelly,  and  there  stayed  with  her  arm 


thrown  lovingly  round  the  poor 
blind  child  that  she  might  direct 
her  hand  in  the  game. 

It  was  just  like  Wells's  kindheart- 
edness,  to  pass  his  evenings  playing 
dominoes  and  talking  fthiMfi^  non- 
sense to  Nelly. 


GHAPTEB  VIL 

WX  MAKB  A  GUESS  AT  SDITH'S  SBOEBT. 

After  that  rather  stiff  scufiie  an 
Satarday,I  felt  it  would  be  better  to 
prevent  Smith's  coming  to  the  hoose 
on  Sunday,  especially  as  Mr.  Bush 
was  absent 

I  had  a  great  idea  of  the  young 
person's  spirit,  and  I  thought  fdie 
was  quite  capable  of  makmg  her 
fftther  settle  matters  Bummazjly 
when  he  returned;  and  there  was 
something  about  the  grave  respect- 
able papa  which  looked  as  if  he  could 
be  roused  terribly  on  occasions. 

Now  I  hate  scenes;  so  directly  after 
breakfest  on  Sunday  morning  I  drove 
to  Smith's  lodgings  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  and  dine  with  me  at 
Wells's  place,  which  is  about  four 
miles  from  Richmond. 

As  I  said  before,  WeUs  is  a  quiet 
kind  of  fellow,  with  a  wholesome 
fSancy  for  stftldng  to  the  rules  his 
mother  taught  him— going  to  church 
once  at  least  on  Sunday,  giving 
money  to  schools,  not  pla^^ing  cards, 
or  drinking  spirits,  and  with  a  kind 
oi  horror  of  tobacco. 

Still  he  is  a  clever  fellow  too.  I 
often  fency  he  has  more  real  book 
knowledge  than  Smith ;  and  that  his 
is  more  softness  of  heart  than  head. 

He  always  goes  and  spends  Sun- 
day in  the  country  with  his  aunt 
This  aunt,  I  must  observe,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  property — ^that 
all  belongsto  Wells,  who  isan  orphan, 
and  we  have  a  general  invitation  to 
spend  Sunday  with  him. 

Smith  agreed  rather  reluctantly. 
I  don't  know  if  the  imp  really  had 
succeeded  in  fesdnating  him,  but  he 
certainly  spent  more  time  in  the 

female  society  at  H Terrace  than 

I  had  ever  Imown  him  to  do  in  any 
otlMBr. 

We  had  dinner  rather  early,  and 
then,  as  the  evening  was  warm  and 
fine,  took  our  wine  and  cigars  to  an 
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arbour  that  overlooked  the  river  tos 
it  wound  on  its  shiny,  placid  way 
from  Richmond. 

Smith  drank  and  smoked  a  f^xc^t 
deal,  then  he  laimched  out  into  liis 
usual  wit  and  humour,  and  prave 
Wells  and  1  little  trouble  in  rcpxrd 
to  conversation.  I  think  it  is  our 
mitalkative  natures  that  make  us 
Buch  suitable  companions  for  Smitli. 
However,  on  that  night,  on  the  tirst 
0])portuuity,  Wells  began  to  speak 
of  the  Bushes. 

'However  did  you  prot  to  know 
Grainjrer  T  I  asked.  Wells  flushed 
slightly. 

*To  tell  you  the  truth,'  he  ox- 
claimed,  *  not  under  the  most  agree- 
able circumstances,  and  I  was  very 
sorry  to  find  him  on  terms  of  such 
intimacy  at  your  friends  the  Bushes, 
If  you  had  not  come  to-day  I  should 
have  gone  to  you— I  wanted  so  much 
to  toll  you  all  about  it.  Wo  were 
j)a.''.sing  the  evening  together  (for 
1  have  my  I'easons  for  keeping 
friendly  with  him)  when  we  ha])- 
pened  to  s])eak  of  singing,  and  he 
said  he  knew  a  lady  whoso  voice, 
in  his  estimation,  equalled  that  of 
any  public  singer  he  had  heard,  and 
he  oflfored  to  introduce  me  to  her. 
He  said  he  was  on  terms  of  sufficient 
intimacy  to  take  me  to  her  house 
then  and  there  if  I  chose.  I  ac- 
cepted, and  you  know  you  found  me 
there.' 

'  But  what  connection  can  he 
have  with  the  family  ?  that  he  has 
some  is  very  evident,'  I  exclaimed. 

*  He  told  me  the  father  was  his 
debtor  for  300/.,  and  he  said,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  daughter  he 
would  be  down  on  him  to-morrow. 
You  should  have  seen  the  fiendish 
look  of  the  fellow  as  he  spoke :  he 
would  do  as  he  said,  I  am  sure.' 

Smith  gave  a  low  whistle. 

'  Do  you  remember  Edith's  words 
yesterday,  Lewis  ?' 

Of  course  I  did,  and  I  understood 
now  a  good  many  things  that  had 
been  mysterious  before.  The  little 
hoard  she  had  mentioned,  that  look 
of  disgust  when  Grainger  entered, 
and  her  change  of  manner  in  his 
presence,  the  economy,  the  hard 
working.  I  understood  that  now. 
Was  she  acting  a  strictly  honourable 
part? 


'  Ho  told  me,'  continued  Wells, 
'  he  could  arrest  the  father  any  day ; 
he  called  him  a  sneaking  rascal,  an 
old  thief ;  but  to  be  abused  by  ilr. 
Grainger  I  thought  no  dishonour.' 

*  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  l^iith  is  engaged  to  him?'  said 
1  slowly,  after  a  pause. 

*  He  didn't  say  that ;  he  only  im- 
plied that  ultimately  she  wouitl  be 
his  wife.  What  surprised  me  was 
that  such  a  fellow,  such  a  sneaking, 
cowardly,  money  -  loving  wretch 
should  ever  have  fallen  in  love  with 
such  a  girl.  Certainly  he  is  a 
proud  fellow,  and  he  knows  the 
Bushes  are  of  good  fanuly,  while  he 
— he  was  the  natural  son  of  a  pawn- 
broker.' 

Both  Smith  and  I  started.  These 
are  not  the  times  of  chivalrj',  for 
knights  to  ride  about  succouring 
distressed  ladies  and  others  who 
require  help,  and  we  neither  of  us 
felt  inchned  to  be  Quixotic;  but 
when  Wells  said,  *  I  wish  we  could 
do  something,'  we  both  heartily 
echoed  the  wish. 

'  Of  course,'  added  he,  '  I  tell  you 
this  in  confidence :  I  can  assiure  yon, 
if  you  knew  Grainger — the  gam- 
bling, drinking  blackguard!— as  I 
do,  you  would  feel  it  almost  a  Cluis- 
tian  duty  to  warn  Edith  Bush 
against  him.' 

Warn  her!  Poor  girl,  that  dis- 
gustful look  I  remembered  so  well, 
showed  she  requii'ed  no  warning. 

We  talked  on  for  some  time,  de- 
ploring very  much  poor  Edith's 
position,  and  arguing  whether  it 
was  honourable  or  not.  I  must  con- 
fess that  though  we  were  men,  aud 
of  course  in  the  general  way  con- 
demn a  woman  trifling  with  a  man's 
feehng,  we  acquitted  Edith,  and 
extolled  her  conduct  I  am  sui'o 
Wolbs  considered  it  heroism :  Smith 
said  it  was  more  fit  for  a  novel  than 
real  life— and  I,  I  thought— alas ! 
for  p<x)r  human  nature— poor  de- 
graded human  nature,  some  call  it 
I  wist  they  would  show  us  how 
and  why  it  is  degraded. 

Smith  said  it  wasn't  degraded :  be 
called  it  our  natural  condition,  sDd 
talked  about  man's  own  institntions 
as  the  causes  of  misery.  But  he 
never  mentioned  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  he  ^waysdoes  talk  such  free, 


'  I  coiiM  we  Edith  lUodiDg  bj  the  nuDleliheir  in  the  parloar  tnuDining  a 
Then  WW  k  look  of  troabU  aboat  her  (ict  qnita  [ninful,  uid  1  thought  to 
"  Stnugt  ttut  ill  th<  uiiut;  of  the  Quoilf  ihouU  be  ihirted  on  to  the  thDuIden 
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otter  iicni86D86  cm  such  mattefs, 
ptrticakrly  after  he  has  been  sitting 
irith  a  cigar  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
form  hoar  after  dinner. 

I  don't  kftow  what  Georgy  would 
IttTe  said  to  hear  him  talk,  and 
especially  to  have  heard  no  mention 
of W  in  his  oonyensation. 

When  we  retomed  to  H— 
Temce,  I  found  Grainger  sitting 
up  in  the  drawing-room,  but  Edi£ 
^ras  not  there.  She  had  not  yet 
come  frooL  chuzoL  I  don't  know 
whether  Grainger  was  a&aid  of  our 
being  so  constuitly  in  the  company 
of  bis  lady-IoYO,  or  not,  but  he 
^rasmmBually  sayage  and  disagree- 
able. 

hiTBin  Georgy  tried  her  fascina- 
tion ;  he  refused  all  conyersation,  but 
sat  doggedly  waiting  Edith's  arriyal. 

When  she  entered,  she  came  up 
to  him  with  a  bright,  smiling  coun- 
tenance, looking  yery  handsome; 
hat  he  receiyed  her  sulkily,  and  sat 
on  the  S0&  looking  as  dogged  and 
savage  as  eyer.  Suddenly  he  started 
up  and  exclaimed — 

'  Will  you  go  to  the  Popular  Con- 
oert  to-morrow,  Edith  V 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  a  half- 
sarpriaed,  half-indignant  manner. 

'  Ton  know,  Mr.  Grainger/  she 
answered,  qui<^y,  '  I  haye  always 
declined  going  anywhere  in  public 
without  my  &ther;  you  know  it  is 
a  principle  with  me.' 

He  looked  yery  angry,  but  he 
was  sQeni  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  said  to  me — 

'I  find,  Mr.  West,  that  Wells  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  yours.' 

'Very  intimate,'  I  repUed;   'I 


knew  him  first  at  Oxford,  and  wo 
haye  been  great  friends  eyer  since 
then ;  indeed  I  haye  just  come 
from  his  place,  where  Smith  and  I 
haye  been  dining;  he  mentioned 
to  me  his  acquaintance  with  you.' 

'  Acquaintance  I  why  does  he  call 
himself  a  mere  acquaintance?  does 
he  think  I  should  haye  brought  a 
mere  acquaintance  here  last  nighty 
and  told  him  what  I  did?* 

Edith  looked  round  uneasily,  and 
I  saw  almost  a  smile  pass  oyer 
Grainger's  &ce  as  he  caught  her 
eye. 

'  Well,'  he  added,  risinff,  eyidently 
haying  shot  the  arrow  he  wished, 
and  seen  it  strike,  '  if  s  getting  late. 
I  hope  to  haye  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  to-morrow,  or,  at  fiarthest, 
the  next  day,'  he  said,  turning  to 
Edith.    'Goodnight' 

She  shook  hands  with  him  in  her 
usual  manner,  and  went  as  fiir  as 
the  head  of  the  stairs  with  him. 

Can  she  mean  to  marry  him,  or  is 
she  an  excellent  actress  ?  thought  L 

She  did  not  re-enter  the  drawing- 
room,  but  went  up  stairs  into  the 
little  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  she 
came  down  to  breald^,  her  face 
was  yery  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  the 
dark  heayy  look  of  one  who  had 
not  slept.  She  left  the  breakfast 
table  beforeanyof  us, saying,  'If  I 
am  not  at  home  by  six,  don't  wait' 

As  she  spoke,  tiie  postman  came 
to  the  door  and  brougnt  her  a  letter. 
Her  foce  brightened  as  she  reads, 
afterwards  she  tiirew  it  to  Agnes, 
merely  saying,  '  Priyate,'  and  went 
out 
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IT  was  only  a  bill ! 
Why  did  it  look  stiff  and  broad, 
if  it  did  not  contain  the  card  ?  Mah- 
dous,  to  say  the  least. 

The  sight  of  small  notes  had  Ixj- 
come  abhorrent  to  me,  and  now  the 
big  enveloi)e  proved  a  delusion. 
Mi&era  me.  It  would  not  come  at 
all. 

The  invitations  were  out — ^liad  I 
not  seen  them  ?  Had  not  Laura  and 
Fanny,  and  ever  so  many  others, 
got  theirs? 

Truly  a  hollow  world !  Could  I 
any  longer  wonder  at  Lieut.  Simon 
Styletes  ?  If  there  were  a  pillar  in 
Battersea  Park  (or  any  other  desert 
place  far  off),  would  it  not  be  most 
natural  that  I  should  on  its  summit 
take  up  my  abode  ? 

I  went  upstairs  slowly,  and,  taking 
off  my  bonnet,  gazed  at  the  dark 
and  gloomy  reflection  of  my  dis- 
appointed face. 

'  Let  me  be  brave,'  thought  I. 
'  Let  me  rise  superior  to  this  great 
misfortune.  If  I  am  not  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  Guards'  Ball,  at  least  let 
me  find  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  others.* 

I  smiled  convulsively  at  myself. 
Alas!  I  could  not  smile.  A  deep 
and  yellow  fog  obscured  the  win- 
dows of  my  mind— a  London  par- 
ticular—shrouding the  daylight  of 
my  thoughts,  forcing  me  to  light 
the  lamp  of  philosophy  in  the  very 
noonday,  to  see  my  way  along  the 
path  of  life. 

A  lesson  to  me,  indeed,  on  human 
nature.  How  firmly  had  I  believed 
in  that  faithless  '  Deuxtemps !'  How 
tenderly  granted  little  Sabretache's 
petition  for  '  one  more  turn !'  Had  I 
not  waited  during  a  whole  Lancers', 
to  let  that  greedy  De;  Spurs  eat 
lobster  salad  at  Lady  Foozle's? 
Had  I  not  done  des  bassesses,  to  pro- 
cure a  card  for  Charlie  Fairweather 
to  Mrs.  Particular's  b«dl?  And  not 
one  of  them  had  remembered  me. 

Languidly  I  went  down  stairs, 
and  turned  over  'Punch'  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  What  was 
that  beyond  the  workbox?  what? 
white— flat— square— The  Card ! 

<  There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey, 
Lirelew  hat  beantUtel  it  lay.' 


Is  Longfellow — is  any  poet  equal 
to  the  description  of  that  sight? 
My  feelings  were  too  much  for  me. 
Dear  little  'Sabretache!'  Best  of 
'Deuxtemps!*  May  thy  appetite 
never  diminish,  De  Spurs;  thy 
shadow  never  bo  less,  Charhe  Fair- 
weather!  It  was  a  relief  to  open 
the  photo,  book  and  gaze  fondly  at 
them  as  they  leant  confidingly  on 
their  umbrellas,  their  backs  turned 
resolutely  on  Mons.  Silvy*8  fairest 
landscapes. 

The  day  had  come  at  hist.  Guards- 
men, preoccupied  and  dusty,  rushed 
in  Hansoms  to  and  from  Kensing- 
ton. 'Nothing  will  be  ready  in 
time,'  the  men  said  who  were  not 
asked.  *  It  will  be  a  curious  mix- 
ture,' said  the  girls  not  invited.  It 
seemed  a  mockery  to  mo  to  spend 
that  day  Hke  others — ^to  ride,  shop, 
and  drive,  as  usual ;  so  I  spent  my 
day  chiefly  in  vague  perambulations 
up  and  down  stair?,  in  search  of  un- 
decided employment,  till  seven. 
For  'we  must  start  at  half-past 
eight— at  half  past  punctually/  said 
my  chaperon. 

It  was  with  surprise,  mingled 
with  admiration,  that  I  discovered 
my  own  features  imder  the  struc- 
ture that  Mons.  Frisette  created  on 
my  head,  and  with  triumph  that  I 
sought  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  my 
figure  in  the  masses  of  tulle  with 
which  Madame  Boullion  had  sur- 
rounded me.  'My  success  is  cer- 
tain,' said  I,  when  I  had  failed  for 
the  third  time  to  get  through  the 
doorway. 

'  You  had  better  take  some  super- 
latives with  you,'  Uttle  Sabretache 
said  to  me;  'you  will  want  item 
all ;'  and  he  was  quite  right. 

There  was  no  string — ^we  whirled 
up  to  the  broad  pavement  and  got 
out  at  once.  '  A  little  late,  or  rather 
early,'  Mamma  feared. 

I  was  too  much  awestruck  to 
make  any  conjecture.  A  vision  of 
scarlet  and  gold  flashed  on  me  as 
I  entered  the  great  building,  where, 
last  summer,  such  cruel,  dusty,  push- 
ing and  squeezing  had  left  its  marks 
on  me;  and  when  I  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  and  looked  up  the 
line  of  beautiful  brave  Guardsmen, 
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with  ibtai  bearakma  and  ehiniiig 
Ujonets,  I  felt  u  if  to  speak  would 
biwk  a  me\l,  and  diasolve  what 
eonld  only  be  a  dieam. 

FaiiT  white  dreegea  oa  the  crimecm 
Rtepe  fell  like  scattered  snowflokes 
here  and  there,  between  the  dark  - 
glittering  fignies.  That  silent,  fht- 
grant  entry  was  »  fit  preparaticm  for 


the  fdirj  scene  beyond.  We  walked 
cm  velTet  carpets  thiongh  a  saloon 
into  the  loveliest  Bummer  bower 
ever  built  by  natoie's  finger.  From 
a  bod  of  crimson  bloeaom,  flowen 
of  every  tint,  rose  in  terraces  to 


panels  of  an  ivy-curtained  screen  be- 


yond; brilliant  amleas,  stately  lily 
plants,  looked  forth  from  the  droop- 
ing cteepeis  that  clnstered  every- 
where, and  chmg  lonnd  the  gilded 
ComJcea. 

'  Si^MstiTe  of  mral  felicity,' 
Bomehody  said — '  highly  suggestive.' 

We  lingered  among  the  flowers, 
and  made  our  way  uowly  np  the 
briUiuit  jewelled  rows  in  the  baU- 
loom,  hving  pictortt  more  beanti- 


fol,  and  if  not  qnite  so  highly 
painted,  at  least  as  costly  as  t£oee 
that  graced  its  walls  last  summer. 

I  was  still  in  a  state  of  open-eyed 
amazement  at  the  splendour,  still 
wondering  at  the  ducheasee,  staring 
at  the  countesses,  and  Tecognizing 
the  boantiftil  red  Guardsmen,  when 
the  bend  struck  up.  A  thrill  of 
loyal  feeling  was  mingled  with  the 
pain  of  cmi&ed  toes  uid  bent  crino- 
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Imee;  for  all  the  world  preGaed  for- 
vaid  to  see,  and  all  tfaa  world  vsb 
pieesed  back  to  make  room  for  the 
Boyal  Goeeta.  '  Get  me  a  partner  1 
Quick  I  quick!  Introdnce  me  to 
siaue  one,'  a  Guard  said,  close  to 
me,  and  mnch  regretting  that  tlie 
old  lady  to  whom  he  applied  bad 
Dot  selected  me  for  the  pnipoBs, 


I  saw  a  gredt  qoadiille  form  itadf, 
and  begin,  led  bf  the  lojaX  qnortette. 
Whether  a  latent  spice  of  the 
snob  tiien  developed  itself,  or  whe- 
ther it  leallf  merited  mj[  opinioii, 
I  know  not,  bat  my  admiration  of 
royal  dancing  was  immense.  Bnper- 
latiTes  were  too  weak  to  ezpress  my 
appreciation. 


'  So  'also  will  I  dance,'  Ifaoi^ht  I, 
and  wished  that  in  so  cariTii^  my 
head  I  might  have  earned  like 
sparkling  diamonds. 

There  were  rows  of  ladjes  all 
down  the  sides  of  the  room,  seated 
on  red  seats,  and  there  were  rows 
and  TOWS  pnshing  their  way  up, 
past,  and  when  they  conld,  over  me. 
"Why  shonld  I  be  pushed  ?  why  not 
push?'  said  I;  and  toc^  my  stand 
desperately. 

Calmly  the  dowa^eis  came  on, 
smiling  grimly  at  a  distant  aoqnaint- 
ance ;— A  m(mient's  shock  of  steel 


to  steel. — Momentum  gained  the  day 
— the  attraction  of  gravitation  vras 
'nowhere.'     Slowly,  bnt  surely,  I 

felt  myself  turned  round,  and  sepa- 
rated /or  ever  from  some  yards  of 
ribbon  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  off 
my  unlucky  and  beloved  gown.  Hy 
idea  of  my  own  dispositjou  is,  can- 
didly, that  I  am  Justice  personified ; 
yet  I  must  confess  to  having  found 
that  the  approach  of  a  partner  in 
scarlet,  or  one  in  black,  awoke  the 
most  different  feelings.  No  offence 
to  A,  B,  or  0,— no,  nor  to  dear  G, 
who  gave  me  my  first  'canter;'  but 
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one  does  danoe  better  with  scarlet — 
it  is  quite  natnial!  Look  at  bulls 
and  turkey-cocks;  do  th^  not 
danoe,  and  danoe  very  much,  when 
th^  see  the  colour :  why  not  young 
ladies? 

It  was  painftd  also  to  find  oneself 
iJire  to  low  and  animal  propensitieB 
in  such  a  &iry  scene ;  but  I  own  to 
having  become  so  fidghtfhUy  hungry 
that  I  could  haye  eaten  the  artificiid 
cherries  off  my  neighbour's  head 
had  I  not  at  last  been  taken  into 
the  le&eshment-ioom.  'I  want 
some  champagne ;  so  will  you  come 
with  me?'  my  friend  said  to  me,  as 
he  offisred  ius  arm;  but  he  was 
better  than  his  word,  for  he  gave 
me  pink  and  yellow  topaz  nectar 
out  of  crystal  barrels,  in  gold  and 
silver  goblets,  and  treated  me  in 
general  like  a  princess  in  a  faiiy 
tale.  Beyond  the  buffet  was  a 
r^on  yeiled  by  silken  curtuns, 
opened  later,  where  white  soups  and 
mayonaises  inefbble  were  to  be 
had,  and  where  the  gorgeousness  of 
every  possible  or  probable  object 
are  beyond  description.  I  belieye 
that  the  cakes  I  ate  were  of  pow- 
dered silyer,  flayoured  with  essence 
of  rabies  and  diamonds. 

And  here  let  me  offer  one  little 
hint  to  the  nninitiated — ^those  less 
knowing  than  myself— a  hint  which 
yery  small  experience  will  proye 
wholesoma 

60  not,  O  Mr  one,  into  supper 
with  that  swiftest  of  waltzers,  that 
lil^tBst  of  fiftutastic  toes,  that  most 
subtle  dancer  of  Lancers'  and  quad- 
rilles. His  eye  will  wander  rest- 
lessly to  the  ball-room;  his  ear 
listen,  not  to  the  sweet  tale  of  all 
your  wants,  but  to  the  first  notes 
of  the  danoe  for  which  he  is  engaged 
to  one  who  will  be  reyenged  if  he 
come  not 

Nay,  go  with  a  married  man,  one 
TDo  longor  young,  and  who  seeks  not 
lA  the  friyolous,  but  in  the  tangible 
plemnres  of  the  world,  solace  for 
its  many  trials:  go  with  him — I 
<3id ;  and  returned  to  dance  like  a 
l^iant  refreshed. 

And  what  dancing  it  was  I  what 
&  floor-what  musio-what  eyery- 
-tiiingl 

^  dzess  and  I  parted  company 
c^oQsidembly.    I  did  not  care;  the 


finest  of  the  fine  pioked  np  my 
tatters,  and  was  generous  in  pms  to 
repair  the  mischief;  he  had  the 
pleasure  due  to  him  of  caricaturing 
me  afberwaids.  I  had  the  pins. 
Let  each  be  satisfied. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eyening— of  the  night  rather,  that, 
all  honour  being  due,  not  to  the 
English  regiments  of  the  Brigade 
only,  but  to  the  .SoottiBh  also,  the 
war  strains  of  the  bagpipe  echoed 
through  the  ball-room,  and  a  reel 
iJEust  and  furions  was  danced.  A 
reel — two  reels — reels  innnmerable, 
interwoyen  and  alternate,  as  only 
Scotch  reels  can  be;  delightful  to 
all  loyers  of  nationality,  noise,  and 
strong  exercise. 

Kilts  there  were  none,  norwaying 
tartans ;  but  what  yelling  and  fling- 
ing aloft  of  legs  and  arms  conld  do, 
was  done,  and  those  that  were  not 
delighted  must  at  least  haye  been 
amazed  at  the  spectacle  that  pro- 
cured them  rest  of  some  minutes 
from  the  dancing  in  which  they 
could  join. 

I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the 
medical  student,  who,  conquered  by 
his  longing,  entered  nninyited,  and 
putook  of  the  delight  of  that  charm- 
ing biJl.  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  Imye  chosen  the  floor  of  the 
buffet  for  my  resting-place  when 
I  was  tired.  But  I  tibimk  when  in 
durance  yile  he  was  requested  to 
repent  of  his  misdemeanours,  he 
must  haye  thought  the  price  small 
that  he  had  paid  for  his  pleasure. 
And  I  will  yenture  to  say  he  was 
more  intoxicated  by  the  beauty  of 
the  &oes  than  the  excellence  of  the 
wine. 

'  CJould  it  be  four  o'clock?' 

'  Fiye,  if  you  please ;  look  at  the 
gas.'  A  soft,  pure  light  was  fiftlling 
on  the  feathery  dresses  and  sweet 
bright  £aces  in  the  ball-room. 
Group  by  group  the  golden  star- 
clusters  of  hght  were  disappearing, 
and  the  dawn  was  looking  kindly 
at  ns  behind  a  yeil  that  softened  its 
too  candid  scrutiny.  Still  the  musi- 
cians played  brayely :  like  the 
cherub  th^  'sat  up  aloft'  Still 
the  dancers  flew  round  and  round : 
only  the  row  of  wallflowers  thinned, 
a  stream  ( of  hungry  happy  ones 
reached  that  hayen  of  their  hope. 
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tlie  BTtpiXT-room,  Iwforo  tliey  Ii^ft — 
what  must  havo  been  a  ylorwwB 
pennnce  hitherto. 

IjGt  it  hu  ]>iiHe(i  dowTi— lot  itB 
walls  be  razed,  if  thoy  will,  but  let 


a  nionament  of  gratitHiio  he  erectoi 
oil  the  spot,  in  that  great  Inter- 
natioDal.  where  the  GiWds  fravo  the 
Wst  tell  ever  given  in  Loudon, 
I'tjil — I  have  spoken. 


THE  MODERN  ART  OF  ADVERTISING. 


THERE  is  a  worldly  wisdom  con- 
tinually crying  aloud  at  the 
comets  of  the  streets  and  arresting 
a  conEidcrablo  amount  of  popular 
attention — a  wisdom  which,  utterly 
discarding  the  theory  of  happiness 
that  would  teach  mankind  to  make 
their  wants  few,  is  never  tired  of 
reminding  ua  how  long  we  have 
been  satisfied  without  obtaining  pos- 
eession  of  those  things  which  pro- 
perly-constituted minds  have  recog- 
nized as  necessities. 

Of  the  thousand  conveniences  that 
'  nobody  should  be  without,'  a  large 
per-centage  becomes  bo  notorious 
that  we  dare  not  acknowledge  our 
ignorance  of  the  comforts  they  pro- 
fess to  bestow.  Of  the  thou^nd 
worthless  inventions  which  are 
pushed  into  public  notice  by  loud 
reiteration  of  their  supposed  qua- 
lities, a  Btill  larger  proportion  finds 
purchasers  who  cannot  doubt  the 
testimony  of  big  placards  and  fiivonr- 
■ble  certificates. 


'  Nothing  is  done  now  without 
advertising'  has  become  an  india- 
putsble  statement  in  relation  to  al- 
most every  trade  where  there  m 
any  possibility  of  competition ;  and 
even  the  quietest,  sternest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  quiet  old  steady- 
going  men  of  business,  who  rejoiced 
in  their  scorn  of  a  puff,  and  long 
held  fast  to  the  proverb,  that  '  Good 
wine  needs  no  bush  ' — have  latterly 
been  compelled  to  adopt  the  new 
method  which  baa  been  introdnced 
by  the  revolution  effected  through 
advertisements. 

There  is,  doubtless,  much  to  ho 
said  in  favour  of  our  present  system, 
and  to  people  rcoUy  '  in  want '  of 
an  article  intended  to  serve  a  desired 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  excuse  on 
the  score  of  ignorance,  and  much 
unnecessary  trouble  is  saved:  at 
the  same  time  industry  and  invention 
are  stimulated,  and  man^  actual 
wants  are  created  which  mdirecUy 
improve  the  condition  of  maokiiid. 
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Haying  finnkly,  and  with  oonsi- 
deiablediffically/idmitted  this  much, 
it  IB  sniely  excoBable  to  point  ont 
the  lamentable  results  which  our 
present  system  of  adyertising  have 
brought  upon  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sideied,  and  of  whom  the  present 
miter  is  ona  • 

In  the  first  outburst  of  the  adyer- 
tismg  maniar-the  most  startling 
symptoms  of  which  were  enormous 
placards  announcing  '  monstre 
ocmoerts'  and  'cheap  clothing' — 
the  govemment  wisely  interfered  to 
prevent  huge  and  sometimes  revolv- 
ing structures  of  timber,  pasteboard, 
mi  papier  mdclie,  from  being  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  horses,  to  the 
obstmctioii  of  roadways  and  the 
danger  of  her  Majes^s  subjects. 
The  class  of  which  the  present 
writer  is  one — the  nervous,  the  hy- 
pochondriac, the  irritable  portion  of 
the  London  public— may  I  add  that 
portion  of  the  public  possessing  a 
refined  organization  and  a  high  sense 
of  mond  resi)onsibility? — ^these,  I 
8sy,  were  very  grateful  for  this ; 
but  what  the  better  are  we  off  at 
this  moment,  when  the  entire  street 
ardiitecture  of  this  great  metropolis 
is  emblBzoned  with  garish  posters — 
when  every  blank  wall  smells  of 
printers'  ink,  and  all  London  seems 
to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
shout  emphatic  falsehoods  m  letters 
two  feet  long  ? 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  horror 
occasioned  by  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  the  nuserable  want  of 
appropriateness  which  characterizes 
the  mode  of  advertising.  There 
WHS  once  a  chance  of  an  obnoxious 
'  bm/  exhibited  on  a  builder's  hoard- 
ing, being  overlaid  by  another  less 
repulsive ;  but  now  that  the  '  bill- 
posters'  have  themselves  become 
capitalists,  and  buy  up  acres  of  dead 
widl  and  temporary  fence  for  their 
exclusive  use,  the  public  is  entirely 
at  their  mercy;  and  while  the  pa- 
hngB  enclosing  the  site  for  a  new 
chapel  flame  with  dramatic  sensa- 
tions,— the  exterior  walls  of  har- 
momo  retreats  contain  parochial 
announoements  or  appeals  to  the 
working  dasses. 

Why  should  an  individual  with 
the  physical  and  moral  organization 


aboye  alluded  to  be  continually 
startled  by  the  impertinent  questions 
and  the  still  more  impertinent  asser- 
tions which  stare  upon  him  on  every 
side?  There  is  at  least  some  redress 
for  us  if  we  are  suddenly  assaulted, 
or  if  we  are  knocked  down  and  run 
over  by  a  careless  driver  in  the 
public  streets;  and  it  may  be  well 
maintained  that  these  verbal  assaults 
are  even  more  brutal,— these  shame- 
less insults  to  our  sensibility  more 
flagrant  than  any  more  physical 
violence.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
known  of  very  severe  personal  ao- 
cidents  resulting  from  a  strong 
north-east  wind,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  itinerent  advertisers  who  carry 
great  placards  upon  wooden  frames ; 
but  these  are  nothing  to  the  injuries 
of  which  I  complain. 

For  what  reason,  let  me  ask,  am  I 
to  be  haunted,  even  in  the  seclusion 
of  my  own  house,  with  inquiries  from 
the  opposite  wall, — ^why  I  pay  more 
than  I  do  poy  for  all  sorts  of  articles 
of  domestic  use? — why  I  do  not 
double  up  my  bedsteads?— whether 
I  know  where  to  go  for  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life?  Why  does 
some  persistent  child  (I  have  no 
£unily)  continually  address  me  as 
papa,  and  ask  me  to  take  it  to  some . 
terrible  bazaar  or  toy  shop  ?  Why, 
above  all,  am  I  (not  advised)  but 
absolutely  conmianded  to  eat  and 
drink  all  sorts  of  things  which 
would  disagree  with  me;— to  read 
half  a  dozen  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals (lying  publications),  each  of 
which  has  a  considerably  larger  cir- 
culation than  '  any  other  ?  Why, 
above  all,  am  I  insulted  by  being 
made  to  speak  for  myself:  and  after 
having  seen  quite  enough  of  sen- 
sation dramas  for  a  lifetmie,  to  de- 
clare that  I  want  to  see  any  of  them 
again? 

Some  of  the  questions  are,  on  the 
face  of  them,  grossly  immoral.  I 
remember  having  seen  quite  an 
eruption  of  littie  black  bills  on  a 
fence  near  my  house,  inquiring  if  I 
wanted  a  cheap  funeral;  wlule  in 
some  others,  adoressed  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  question  was  artfully 
insinuated,  '  Why  pay  rent?'  There 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  this 
shameful  question  away  by  some 
allusion  to  a  building  society  I 
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admit ;  but  that  is  very  littlo  to  the 
purpose. 

The  suburbs  of  London  are  dis- 
tinguished, either  by  a  more  glaring 
display  of  colour  in  the  bills  which 
adorn  the  walls,  or  by  a  mere  re- 
liance upon  size  as  regards  the 
letters.  The  inhabitants  must,  many 
of  them,  be  reduced  to  the  last  stage 
of  indignation  at  the  impudent 
meddling  with  their  affairs  which 
many  of  these  remarks  display ;  or 
at  all  events  at  the  assiunption  of 
confidential  smartness  with  which 
they  appeal  to  vulgar  readers.  I 
referred  the  origin  of  the  advertising 
mania  to  tiie  monstre  concerts  and 
the  cheap  clothiers,  but,  in  reality, 
the  actual  parents  of  the  funny  and 
confidential,  and  therefore  inexpres- 
sibly vulgar  announcements  were 
the  itinerant  vendor  of  ginger  beer 
and  the  marine  store  dealer. 

Who  cannot  remember  that  painted 
board  which  adorned  the  red  and 
blue  ginger  beer  truck,  once  seen  in 
the  streets,  but  now  seldom  to  be 
found,  except  at  fairs  and  on  the 
roadside,  by  commons  and  open 
pleasure-grounds?  The  design  was 
singularly  infelicitous,  inasmuch  as 
on  a  broiling  July  day  it  depended 
for  effect  solely  on  recollections  of 
the  Christmas  pantomime.  There 
was  clown,  who,  speaking  from  a 
long  inflated  bladder  protruding 
from  his  mouth,  was  supposed  to 
say,  *  Here  we  are,  try  our  ginger 
I)op ;'  while  to  add  force  to  his  iUus- 
tration  of  its  merit,  he  had  just  dis- 
charged the  cork  from  a  bottle  into 
the  eye  of  pantaloon.  Meanwhile, 
a  short-waisted  lady,  with  a  large 
parasol,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  light- 
blue  body  coat,  recorded  their  con- 
viction '  that  tliat  was  the  shop  for 
ginger-pop.' 

The  present  style  of  theatrical 
advertisement  is  so  obviously  bor- 
rowed from  the  marine  store  dealer, 
that  tiieie  can  be  no  other  proof  re- 
quired of  ^e  decay  of  the  British 
drama. 

That  there  may  be  many  unen- 
lightened, shall  I  say  miserably  mis- 
guided people,  over  the  border  of 
London,  to  whom  slangy  appeals 
are  not  offensive,  I  am  afraid  must 
be  conceded,  else  why  did  I  have 
throst  into  my  hand  the  other  day 


a  bill  which,  emanating  from  a 
tailor's  shop  in  Whitechapel,  spoke 
of  the  proprietor  as  *  a  kicksies 
builder/  and  made  known  the  fact 
that  as  he  had '  just  made  his  escape 
from  America,  not  forgetting  to  put 
his  mauleys  on  some  of  the  right 
sort  of  stuff,'  he  was  in  a  position, 
having  '  some  ready  in  his  lack,  to 
grab  the  chance'  of  buying  some 
material  for  his  business?  After 
reading  this,  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  '  Upper  Ben- 
jamins '  were  '  built  on  a  downy 
plan,'  that  '  Moleskins  built  hanky 
panky,'  and  '  with  artful  buttons 
at  bottom,'  were  quoted  at  '  half  a 
monarch,'  or  that  some  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  were  generally 
disposed  of  as  '  mud  pipes,'  '  knee 
caps,'  and  '  trotter  cases.'  Beyond 
the  suburbs  themselves  the  adver- 
tisemente  extend  as  they  decrease  in 
size;  but  still  on  park  walls,  rail- 
way arches,  and  canal  bridges  the 
weaiy  pubHc  are  enjoined  to  '  try ' 
everything,  from  gin  to  soothing 
syrup,  and  are  furthermore  conjured 
to  *  Cough  no  more.' 

Our  pubhc  conveyances  are  but 
traps  in  which  the  tired  wayfarer  is 
forced  to  seek  some  distraction  from 
the  wretehed  accommodation  af- 
forded him  by  perpetually  repeating 
to  himself  the  form  of  words  from 
which  he  fancies  he  has  found  a 
temporary  refuge.  Almost  in  de- 
sjtair,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  I  was  recently  induced  to  en- 
gage that  description  of  cab  known 
as  '  a  Hansom,'  to  take  me  to  '  the 
West  End.'  There,  at  least,  I  be- 
lieved I  should  be  free  frx>m  torment. 
But  with  a  refinement  of  ingemuty 
little  less  than  diabolical,  an  oval 
announcement  of  cheap  cutlery  had 
been  placed  on  the  splash-board, 
there  to  stare  me  mercilessly  in  the 
&oe. 

'  The  West  End '  itself  is  of  course 
a  saturnalia  of  advertisements.  An- 
nonncemente  that  '  He  is  coming' 
vie  in  intensity  of  colour  with 
blatant  injunctions  to  eat,  buy,  and 
see  eveiything ;  till  in  a  wild  jumble 
of  The  Duke's  Motto,  elastic  garters, 
Bevalenta  Arabica,  food  for  cattle, 
Morison's  pills,  the  Cure,  anti- 
garotters,  and  the  Original  Nerves, 
the  afflicted  observer  seeks  a  refuge 
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in  ihe  nearest  favem,  where  he  is 
fortimate  if  he  doesn't  find  the  yery 
pipe-lightB  to  he  meie  caidhoaid 
slips  printed  with  some  sensational 
recommendation ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
afterwards  disooyer  ihat  a  circular 
playbill  has  been  pasted  inside  his 
hat  by  some  nnseen  agent  of  an  en* 
terprising  manager. 

Of  those  poor  decrepit  and  sof- 
feting  creatures,  the  wretched  heralds 
of  oTBiy  noveli^  in  turn,  the  wear* 
eiB  of  those  ghastly  tabards  which 
sometimes  shock  humanity  hy  the 
strange  want  of  harmony  between 
their  inscriptions  and  the  appearance 
of  those  who  are  clothed  by  them, 
mnch  might  be  said.  To  have  seen 
a  procession  of  old,  greasy,  and  nap- 
less men,  each  of  whom  was  labelled 
'The  Angel  of  Midnight/  was  start- 
ling.  To  see  a  poor  fiftinting  crea- 
ture sink  from  starvation  nnaer  the 
boiden  of  annomicing  '  good  and 
cheap  dinners,'  was  painfol ;  bat  it 
VBs  left  to  one  of  tire  repKresentatiye 
men  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Croikshank  to 
achieye  the  sablime  in  this  sort  of 
illnstratian.  It  was  no  &nlt  of  Mr. 
Cnukshiuik,  of  course ;  the  moral  of 
his  great  picture  was  and  is  obyious 
--was  and  is  striking:  that  too  con- 
vivial herald,  faithfdlly  represented 
by  the  artist,  had  never  had  an  op- 
portonity  of  taking  the  lesson  to  ms 
8onL 

Wasn't  the  thing  almost  a  public 
scandal?  Lnagme  the  inveterate 
toper — the  humble  worshipper  of 
Bacchus,  proposing  the  h^th  of 
Mr.  Cmikshank  with  the  usual  sen- 
timent, '  May  he  ne'er  vrant  a  friend 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him !' 

I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  walk 
the  West  End  sbeets  since  this  last 
occnrrence.  Not  sJtogether  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  however,  but  be- 
cause of  a  yery  extraordinary  ac- 
cident which  befel  me  recently  on 
my  retmn  to  town  after  a  short  ex- 
cursion. I  was  coming  home  by  an 
eycning  train  on  the  Blank  Dashton 
BaOway,  and  as  we  stayed  three 
minutes  and  a  quarter  for  refresh- 
ments, contriyed  to  swallow  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee,  and  to  scramble  in  a 
very  inflated  condition  into  a  carriage 
jnst  as  the  train  was  starting.  I 
^  entered  a  second  or  third  dass 
carriage  by  mistake,  and  after  a 


hurried  glance  round  imagined  it  to 
be  empty;  until  I  was  seized  with  a 
violent  and  disagreeable  hiccough, 
the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  coffee.  It 
was  at  that  moment  that,  looking  up 
from  the  newspaper  over  which  I  had 
been  glancing  by  the  uncertain  light, 
I  saw  a  large  burly  man  who  held 
in  his  hand  a  great  pill-box.  This 
he  extended  towards  my  fiuse,  until 
I  read,  printed  on  the  lid,  '  If  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one 

troubled  with .'    I  was  about 

to  thank  him,  when  I  was  eonsdous 
of  a  dark  solenm  gentleman  at  my 
elbow  who  whispered  in  a  sepulchral 
tone,  '  Look  to  your  legs.'  To  hear 
was  to  obey.  I  glanced,  not  without 
misgiving,  at  tnose  limbs.  '  Do 
your  trousers  fit  you  ?'  said  a  third 
dapper-looking  traveller,  who  at  that 
moment  appeared  on  the  opposite 
seat  and  spoke  reproachfully.  '  To 
those  who  have  tender  feet,'  mur- 
mured a  voice  in  the  comer.  '  Let 
those  who  are  troubled  with  gout 
or  rheumatism  take  these  pills/  in- 
terruj^ted  a  sonorous  passenger  who 
held  in  his  hand  a  box  similar  to 
the  last  '  No  more  pills  nor  any 
other  kind  of  medicine,'  retorted  an 
unseen  vdce.  '  It  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,'  resumed  the  former 
speaker,  peredstently.  '  Thirty-seven 
port  and  matchless  sherry,'  mur- 
mured somebody  in  the  comer. 
'  Pure  and  invigorating  essence, — 
bloom  of  roses  and  indelible  hair- 
dye  ; —  waterproof  leggings — invi- 
sible wigs — self-&stening  stays — 
repressive  crinolines — surely  the 
prettiest  dress  worn  by  boys  this 
hundred  years,'  said  all  the  passen- 
gers, at  once  plunging  into  general 
remarks,  but  evidently  referring  to 
me  as  the  object  of  conversation. 
Suddenly  I  felt  some  ligature  bound 
tightly  round  my  body.  I  knew  it 
in  an  instant;  it  was  a  strangely- 
formed  metal  band  for  the  cure  of 
goodness  Imows  what;  I'd  seen  its 
portrait  as  adjusted  to  the  human 
figure  hundreds  of  times.  Sharp 
throbs  shot  through  my  chest  and 
penetrated  every  umb.  '  Compose 
yourself,'  said  a  calmly  cruel  voice 
at  my  elbow;  '  no  pain  will  be  felt 
in  removing  either  decayed  teeth  or 
stumps.'  I  saw  the  glitter  of  the 
dentiu  instnunents,   and  as  th^ 
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fladied  before  my  eyes,  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  throw  off  mj  as- 
soilant. 

'  Hallo,  gQT^or!  vake  up,  and 
don't  go  kuockin'  yoor  head  agin 
the  lantern  that  way :— we're  a  goin' 
to  ahnnt  off  the  carriages :  lacky  I 
happened  to  look  is ;  on'  jron  all  by 


yonraelftoa    Wbeiearewe!    Wlij 
London.' 
There  weie  no  other  pafiscmgera  in 

the  carnage,  but  Qxe  hideous  tokens 
of  their  presence  were  blankly  star- 
ing at  me  &om  the  wooden  panels 
in  the  shape  of  nnmberlees  advex- 
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paper  for  their  own  purposes,  and  it 
also  introduces  that  feature  wliich  is 
now  the  most  noticeable  in  our  mo- 
dem newspapers.  One  Woodfall 
was  the  publisher  of  '  Junius ;'  an- 
other began  the  modem  system  of 
parliamentary  reporting. 

There  wore  two  brothers  of  the 
name.  The  sons  of  a  respectable 
and  flourishing  printer  in  the  City 
of  London,  they  followed  their  far 
ther's  business,  and  extended  it. 
Henry  Sampson  Wood&dl  was  the 
printer  of  the  '  Public  Advertiser/  to 
whom  '  Junius '  sent  his  conununica- 
tions  anonymously,  never  through 
the  long  period  of  their  correspond- 
once  taking  off  his  mask,  and  at  last 
making  over  to  him  the  entire  copy- 
right of  the  letters,  in  token  of  the 
honourable  manner  in  which  the 
printer  had  stood  by  the  author. 
William  Woodfall  became  the  printer 
of  the  'Morning  Chronicle,'  which 
WBA  started  in  1769.  His  connexion 
with  the  mechanical  department  led 
to  other  engagements,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  added  to  his  duties  t&ose 
of  editor  and  reporter.  Division  of 
labour  was  a  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy little  discussed  in  those  days, 
though,  no  doubt,  men  practised  it 
long  before  they  found  a  scientific 
name  for  it ;  but  the  truth  was,  there 
was  not  at  that  time  in  any  of  these 
departments  labour  enough  to  di- 
vide. Of  his  triple  duties,  the  effects 
of  only  one  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  early  sheets  of  the  paper  are  in 
the  hands  only  of  antiquaries,  or  lie 
on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  so  that  few  can  know  how  he 
discharged  his  calling  either  as 
printer  or  editor.  But  of  his  report- 
ing, the  press  traditions  are  full; 
and,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  exaggerated  expressions  of 
those  to  whom  the  whole  process  of 
reporting  was  new,  his  work  was  a 
wonderful  feat,  and  such  as  justly  to 
entitle  him  to  the  designation  of 
'Memory  Woodfall/  by  which  he 
was  generally  known.*  It  was  his 
practice  to  go  down  early  to  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  secure  for 
himself  a  favourite  comer  in  the 

•  We  are  indebted  to  H.  D.  Woodfall, 
Esq.,  for  permission  to  copy  the  ao:oin- 
pan  jinjr  portrait  from  an  oil-painting  in  the 
pofsession  of  the  family. — [£d.  L.  S.] 


front  row  of  the  strangers'  gallery. 
There  he  sat  the  long  night  through, 
never  budging  from  his  place,  so- 
lacing himself,  as  ho  grew  faint,  with 
the  indigestible  but  portable  dainty 
of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  with  his 
eyes  and  his  attention  fixed  upon  the 
various  speakers, but  without  taldnga 
single  note :  the  appearance  of  a  note- 
book or  pencil  woiid  have  led  to  im- 
mediate expulsion  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  or  his  messengers.  He  would 
absorb,  as  it  were,  the  whole  scene 
passing  before  him,  and  would  re- 
produce it  on  paper,  to  the  extent  of 
several  colunms,  in   time  for  tbo 

Eublication  of  the  following  evening. 
1  this  way  he  gave  a  character  to  tho 
'  Chronicle,'  which  raised  it  fifir  above 
all  its  contemporaries.  Other  papers, 
of  course,  followed  in  Ins  wake ;  lite- 
rary men,  blessed  with  good  memo- 
ries, became  in  great  demand,  and 
were  liberally  paid— as  literary  pay 
went  in  those  days — to  devote  their 
nights  to  the  gallery  of  Parliament, 
and  their  days  to  writing  out  as 
much  of  what  had  passed  there  as 
they  could  recollect ;  but,  so  long  as 
be  had  to  encounter  only  single  re- 
porters, Woodfall  outdistanced  them 
all.  Some  of  them  might  be  equal 
to  him  in  one  part  of  the  work, 
others  in  another;  one  man  might 
remember  as  much,  another  might 
express  it  as  elegantly,  and  a  third 
might  reproduce  it  with  as  much 
despatch;  but  Woodfall  had  the 
union  of  all  three,  to  an  extent  which 
none  of  them  could  match.  In  that 
feature  which  was  most  apparent 
to  the  reader,  and  in  which  they 
were  most  interested,  some  of  bis 
contemporaries  were  wofully  behind 
him.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  some  of  them  to  be  seven  days 
in  arrear  with  their  parliamentary 
debates.  As  the  memoiy  of  each 
unwritten  day's  proceedings  grew 
dim  with  the  fresh  overlaid  stratum 
of  the  subsequent  debates,  it  may  be 
imagined  that,  when  they  did  at  last 
appear,  it  was  in  a  vapid  and  colour- 
less form.  Woodfall,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  always  methodical,  and 
always  punctual;  the  debates  were 
never  delayed  beyond  the  following 
evening,  so  that  members  going 
down  to  the  House  might  pur- 
chase on  the  way  the  report  of 
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what  fhey  said  on  the  evenmg  be- 
foia  The  Tery  perfection  to  which 
he  had  carried  his  i^ystem  led 
to  i\B  down&SL  He  ooold  not  be 
beata  I7  individxud  skill,  he  might 
be  overpowered  by  nnmbm.  If  he 
did  the  work  of  six  men,  the  obTions 
naooroe  of  a  htbI  was  to  engage 
ox  men  to  do  the  work,  and  this 
vay  was  not  I(mg  in  bebg  struck 
oat 

The  first  snggester  was  James 
Peny,  a  name  stQl  more  extensively 
known  in  connection  with  the  news- 
paper press  than  that  of  Wood&ll 
binnelL  Perry  was  a  natiye  of  Aber- 
deen, where  his  &ther  was  a  house* 
carpenter.  In  his  native  tovm  the 
name  was,  and  still  is,  spelt  Fine, 
hat  the  yonng  adTentorer  softened 
it  as  he  came  south.  His  early  life 
WBs  an  adventurous  one.  He  ac- 
quhed  the  rudiments  of  educaticm 
in  one  of  ibe  parish  schools,  to  which 
Scotland  and  Scotchmen  owe  so 
much,  and  was  for  three  years  a 
student  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
faiB  native  town.  He  then  beicame 
articled  to  a  Mr.  Fordyce,  an  attor- 
ns, or  '  advocate,'  as  the  Aberdeen 
soUdtofs  insist  on  being  called ;  but, 
while  conning  the  intricacies  of 
Scoich  law,  iMngs  were  not  going 
well  at  the  paternal  hearth.  His 
fittiier  had  fidlen  into  difficulties,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  son  neyer 
caied  much  for  the  law— at  least  so 
we  infer  firom  his  next  movement; 
for  a  company  of  strolling  players 
coming  to  Aberdeen,  he  was  induced 
to  join  than,  and  made  a  theatrical 
campaign  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Arbroath, 
PerQi,  &C.  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  associates  rated  his  histrionic 
talents  very  highly.  The  most  im- 
portant character  he  vras  intrusted 
with  was  that  of  Sempronius,  in 
Addison's  tragedy;  and  it  is  even 
Baid  ttiat  he  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  dulnees  of  the 
actmg  by  dancing  a  hornpipe  be- 
tween the  acts.  As  the  oomxMmy  pro- 
ceeded southward,  and  approached 
the  more  genteel  region  of  Edin- 
burgh, their  opinion  vras  stUl  more 
plamly  pronounced.  Digges,  the 
manager,  politely  bowed  him  out  of 
the  oompfuiy,  vrith  the  consoling  as- 
fturanoe  that  his  Aberdonian  brogue 


would  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  the- 
atrical success.  Thus  thrown  ui>on 
the  world,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  coDuneroe,  and,  proceeding  to 
Manchester,  he  obteined  a  situation 
as  a  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  s 
Mr.  Dinwoodie,  whose  name  sudOft- 
ciently  intimates  his  Scottish  origin, 
and  accounts  for  Ferry  finding  em- 
ployment in  his  office.  He  renuined 
here  two  years,  and  discharged  his 
duties  vrith  painstaking  fideli^.  Bat 
for  all  that,  the  ledger  vras  as  un« 
suited  to  his  tastes  as  the  law  had 
been  before ;  and,  taking  leave  of  his 
employers,  he  started  for  London,  as 
many  of  his  countrymen  had  done 
before  him,  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  * 

The  story  of  his  first  connection 
vrith  newspapers  is  curious  enough, 
though  we  dare  say  there  are  many 
brillunt  ornaments  of  the  professioii 
who  could  tell  as  singular  tides  of 
the  lucky  chances  which  first  led 
them  in  that  direction.  Ferry  had 
come  to  London  vrith  introductions 
to  several  booksellers,  meaning  to 
begin  life,  as  Johnson  and  other  &- 
mous  men  had  begun  it  before  him, 
as  a  publisher's  drudge.  But  work 
at  that  time  happened  to  be  not 
very  plentiful,  and  to  all  his  ap- 
plications a  negative  answer  vras 
returned.  About  that  time  a  new 
j)aper  had  been  started,  xmder  the 
title  of  the  *  General  Advertiser,'  and 
Ferry,  by  vray  of  amusing  his  en- 
forced leisure,  struck  off  sundry 
light  sketches,  varied  vrith  occasional 
letters  to  the  editor,  which  he  drop- 
ped into  the  letter-box  of  the  office, 
vrithout  any  name  affixed  to  theuL 
As  he  found  these  articles  were  in- 
variably inserted,  be  was  led  on  step 
by  step  to  vnrite  more ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  thai  he  ever  thought  of 
introducing  himself  to  the  editor  as 
the  author  of  the  sketches  that  found 
so  much  &vour  in  his  eyes.  For- 
tune was  to  visit  him  from  another 
quarter;  for,  in  the  midst  of  this 
literary  employment,  he  did  not  for- 
get the  purpose  for  which  he  came 
to  London,  but  went  on  in  his  daily 
and  discouraging  calls  on  the  book- 
sellers for  employment.  One  day  he 
called  on  Messrs.  Richiodson  and 
Urquhart,  a  publishing  x  firm,  to 
whom,  among  others,  he  had  had  in- 
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troductions.  He  saw  Mr.  Urqnhart, 
a  countryman  of  his  own,  who  wjus 
engaged  in  reading  the  '  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser.' Scarcely  lifting  his  cyoa 
from  tlie  paper,  he  returned  the  usual 
cold  negative  answer;  and  theu 
moved  by  some  sudden  impulse,  lie 
said  to  him,  '  If  you  could  write 
Buch  an  article  as  this,  I  would  find 
you  immediate  employment.*  Ho 
pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  an  article  in 
iho  *  Advertiser,'  wliich  Perry  on 
glancing  at,  recognized  as  his  last 
anonymous  contribution.  Of  course 
he  claimed  it,  closed  with  the  offer 
of  the  worthy  publisher;  and  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  imposing 
on  his  credulity,  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  another  article  of 
the  same  nature,  which  he  was  on 
his  way  to  deposit  in  the  editorial 
letter-box.  To  him  that  interview 
was  the  stroke  of  fate,  for  Messrs. 
Bichardson  and  Urquhart  were  the 
principal  proprietors  of  the  paper ; 
and  Mr.  Perry's  articles  proved  that 
he  was  just  the  kind  of  young  man 
they  wanted.  Modem  newspaper 
men  will  smile,  and  modem  news- 
paper proprietors  will  envy,  when 
they  learn  what  was  considered  the 
faur  remuneration  for  a  newspaper 
writer  in  those  days.  For  liis  daily 
services  on  the  *  Advertiser '  he  ac- 
cepted a  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week, 
with  an  extra  half-guinea  for  any 
services  he  might  render  to  an 
evening  paper  with  which  the  firm 
was  also  connected.  Nor  let  it  bo 
supposed  that  the  work  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  pay.  For  this 
j)ittanco  all  Perry's  powers  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  em- 

gloyers.  Among  his  other  duties 
0  was  employed  to  report,  that 
having  become  a  prime  qualification 
for  a  newspaper  man ;  and  he  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
powers. 

The  nation  was  then  in  the  heat 
of  the  American  war,  but  that  war 
bad  gradually  changed  its  character. 
From  an  arrogant  and  presumptons 
attempt  to  coerce  what  was  deemed 
a  mere  handful  of  colonists,  it  had 
become  a  stmggle  for  existence ;  for 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  had 
gloated  over  our  difficulties,  and 
finally  joined  with  the  colonists  in 
the  attempt  to  cireumsciibe   onr 


dominion  and  cripple  omr  power. 
It  was  then,  as  still  more  cons])icu- 
ously  on  a  later  occasion,  England 
ajrainst  the  wopld ;  and  at  each  time 
tiie  proud  spirit  of  the  islandera 
ro«)  sup<3rior  to  every  effort  to 
6\ibdue  it.  France  was  the  first 
to  adopt  tliis  ungenerous  me- 
thod of  wiping  out  the  memory  of 
former  defeats ;  and  the  nation  fully 
accepted  the  issue.  Perhaps  the 
Ministers  of  King  George  111.  were 
never  more  popular  than  on  the 
day  when  they  announced  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  France. 
Party  spirit  was,  for  the  time,  fused 
in  the  crucible  of  imtriotism.  On 
all  sides  came  promises  of  support 
to  the  ministers ;  and  they,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  public  spirit,  chose  the 
adnural  for  the  feet,  that  was  at 
once  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
Admiral  Keppel  left  England  in 
the  midst  of  as  high-wTought  ex- 
pectations of  conquest  as  another 
popular  admiral  left  our  shores  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  Baltic;  and 
these  expectations  were  doomed 
to  be  as  completely  disappointed. 
The  hostile  fleets  met  off  Caiw 
Ushant;  the  English  failed  in 
forcing  them  into  close  action,  and 
the  French  celebrated  a  triiunph 
because  they  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed. The  mortification  at  homo 
was  deep  and  bitter ;  the  friends  of 
the  adnural  threw  the  blame  on  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  second  in  conunand, 
who  had  been  selected  from  the 
ministerial  ranks  for  the  very  piu*- 
pose,  it  was  said,  of  thwarting  and 
bringing  discredit  on  the  popular 
chief.  The  quarrel  ended  in  a 
court-martial  being  held  on  l«th 
officers,  which  was  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  lasted  for  six  weeks.  It 
was  this  court-martial  that  brought 
out  young  Perry's  aptitude  for  news- 
paper work.  He  was  sent  do^Ti  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  court ; 
and  it  is  said  that  day  by  day,  for 
six  weeks  together,  he  was  in  tbo 
liabit  of  sencSng  up  a  report  which 
occupied  five  or  six  columns  of  the 
newsx)aper.  He  thus  fiu'  outstripped 
his  rivals :  and  as  the  trial  was  the 
theme  of  universal  interest,  the 
'  Advertiser'  was  sought  for  eveiy- 
where«  and  the  reputation  of  the 
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lepofier  vbb  lar^y  inereaBed.    It 
was  then  Bomethijig  quite  new  on 
newspaper  work,  thongh,  donbtless, 
it  has  often  been  snrpassed  since. 
The  oolnmns,  of  coarse,  bore  no 
proportion   to   the   Brobdignagian 
kngttis  of  the  present  day.    There 
is  noeoort  in  the  country  so  favonr- 
able  to  reporting  as  a  court-martial, 
for  every  question  must  be  put  in 
miting  by  the  interrogator,  tiien 
read  over  to  the  court,  and  if  they 
approre  of  it,  and  allow  it  to  be 
imt  to  the  witness,  it  is   copied 
oat  in   fidl   l^  their   clerk,   and 
then  read  over  to  the  witness  be- 
fore  he   is    allowed    to    answer; 
and  when   he   has   done    so   the 
answer  he  gives  is  recorded  in  full 
before    another  question    can   be 
out    Of  course,  Mr.  Perry  would 
w  able  to  write  at  least  as  quickly 
as  the  derk  of  the  court    And  for 
the  pleadings,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Mr.  Perry  would  content   himself 
with  a  pretty  full  outline  of  the 
eoonsers   speech^    embracing    the 
piindpal  points  and  indicating  the 
special  b^nng  of  his  argument— 
such  a  summary,  in  fact,  as  that 
we  see  in  a  fiistHclass  newspaper  of 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Sxdsequer  when  he  brings  forward 
his  bc^get    The  real  maryel  lay 
ia  his  b^g  able  to  continue  at  his 
moDotonous  task,  unflagging  from 
day  to  day   for   six  whole  weeks 
together. 

Soon  after  this,  Wood&ll  left  the 
*  Moniing  Ghionicle,'  apparently  in 
0ome  quarrel  with  the  proprietors, 
and  commenced  a  new  journal  which 
he  called  the  *  Diary.'  To  this 
paper  he  carried  his  peculiar  fad- 
uties  for  gallery  reporting,  which 
he  apparently  expected  would  do 
as  much  for  the  '  Diary'  as  they 
had  formerly  done  for  ttie  '  Chro- 
nicle.' He  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  afraid  of  a  new  system  of  re- 
porting which  Perry  had  first  intro- 
duced on  the  'AdTertiser,  and 
whidi  he  now  elaborated  and  ar- 
luiged  on  a  more  complete  scale 
on  the '  Chronicle,'  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  Wood&irs  retirement 
For  though  Perry  himself  was  nearly 
a  match  for  Woodfeill  in  his  own 
department  of  reporting;  yet  he 
faiew  the  work  required  specif  ca- 


pabilities which  were  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  same  indiyiduaL  He 
therefore  deyised  an  arrangement 
by  which  not  one  man  but  several 
should  do  the  work;  and  thus  in- 
augurated the  system  which  con- 
tinues in  force  to  the  present  day. 
The  arrangement,  howeyer,  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  haye  been 
crude  and  imperfect;  and  Wood&ll, 
confident  of  his  own  powers,  waged 
a  tough,  though,  in  me  end,  a  los- 
ing battle  with  his  less  capable  but 
more  numerous  rivals.  We  can 
fancy  the  disdain,  not  unmixed 
with  fear,  which  the  old  man  would 
entertain  for  this  irruption  upon  the 
territory  where  he  had  so  long 
reigned  supreme;  and  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  that  period  which  have 
come  down  to  us  indicate  those 
feelings.  He  is  represented  (whilst 
known  to  be  a  genial  man  in  private 
life--a  kind  husband  and  fiither)  as  a 
rather  taciturn  man,  holding  no  com- 
munication with  those  around  him, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  business,  re- 
taining his  seat  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  and 
only  satisfying  the  demands  of  ap- 

getite  with  the  hard-boiled  egg  which 
e  brought  from  home  in  his  pocket, 
and  which  it  was  the  special  delight 
of  the  young  wags,  his  rivals,  slyly 
to  abstract  from  itis  depository  and 
substitute  an  tmboiled  one  in  its 
stead — an  annoyance  for  which 
Woodfiedl  never  failed  to  oertiQr 
his  resentment  b^  every  demonstra- 
tion which  so  silent  and  self-con- 
tained a  man  could  make.  The 
wonder  is,  now,  how  he  managed, 
single-handed,  to  make  head  so  long 
as  he  did  ageunst  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  i£e  new  system.  But 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired,  and  which  would  not 
fail  either  him  or  his  newspaper  for 
many  a  day,  it  is  plain  that  the 
system  of  the  reliefs  must  have  been 
imperfectly  developed.  It  must  have 
been  so  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  the  reporters  had  not  then,  nor 
for  many  years  afterwards,  a  gallery 
to  themselves,  which  th^y  could 
enter  or  leave  at  their  pleasure. 
Thoy  were  indebted  for  their  seat, 
like  other  strangers,  to  a  member's 
order,  and  like  other  strangers  they 
were  treated;  with  them,  as  with 
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others,  it  was  '  first  como  first 
fiorved/  and  an  unlucky  reporter 
who  happened  to  be  late  might  find 
the  gallery  filled,  and  his  place  lost 
for  the  evening,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  all  his  comrades  who 
had  arranged  to  meet  him.  TIjc 
great  object  of  the  reporters  was  to 
secure  the  centre  seats  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery;  and  to  obtain 
one  of  these  cost  a  struggle  every 
evening.  On  nights  when  a  great 
debate  was  expected  tlio  first  re- 
porter for  each  paper  would  have  to 
waste  the  whole  day  in  the  lobby, 
waiting  till  the  gallery  doors  were 
opened,  and  then  the  rush  for  places 
conmienced.  It  happened  of  course 
that  they  often  lost  the  seats  they 
aimed  at,  though  by  degrees,  as  time 
moved  on,  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right  was  established,  and  strangers 
visiting  the  gallery  instinctively 
avoided  what  had  come  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  reporters'  seats.  But 
still  the  necessity  for  the  reporters 
being  among  the  first  to  take  their 
seats  could  not  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  long  and  dreary  were  the  wait- 
ings to  which  they  were  subjected. 
This  continued  even  down  to  a 
late  period^  and  occasionally  they 
got  into  trouble.  One  fiery  little 
Welshman  came  down  to  take  his 
turn,  fresh  fix)m  the  festivities  of 
St  David's  Day.  The  House  had 
met,  but  strangers  were  not  ad- 
mitted tQl  after  prayers.  The 
AVelshman,  excited  by  his  potations, 
began  kicking  at  the  unopened 
door,  and  startled  the  members  at 
their  devotions.  The  sergeant-at- 
arms  came  round  and  seized  the 
offending  reporter  and  he  was  lodged 
in  the  cellar.  His  companions  sent 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
but  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  with  more  severity  when 
he  knew  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  reporter.  However,  he 
was  willing  to  discharge  him  on  his 
making  an  apology  through  the 
sergeant  But  here  a  fresh  obstacle 
occurred.  The  stubborn  Welshman, 
in  his  then  excited  state^  held  that 
it  was  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to 
apologize  to  any  man  living,  and  the 
baffled  sergeant  was  obliged  to  carry 
back  to  the  Speaker  the  non-success 


of  his  mission.  But  along  with  it  he 
carried  another  missive  from  the  other 
reporters,  who  did  for  their  colleague 
what  he  refused  to  do  for  himself, 
and  pleaded  the  licence  of  St  David's 
Day  as  his  excuse.  This  the  Speaker 
was  good-natured  enough  to  accept, 
the  Welshman  was  released,  and  ho 
gaily  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
gallery,  calling  out  to  his  companions 
to  bear  witness  that  ho  had.  made 
no  apology.  Such  were  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  obtaining 
admission :  the  difficulty  of  getting 
out  and  giving  place  to  another  was 
quite  as  great  It  was  impossible 
that  a  reporter  should  leave  his  seat 
and  cause  confusion  in  the  gallery 
when  an  omtor  was  in  the  full  flow 
of  eloquence ;  he  must  wait  till  some 
halt  occurred  in  the  proceedings; 
and  hence  it  would  often  happen 
that  a  reporter  might  be  detained 
in  his  place  for  a  full  hour  after  he 
ought  to  have  been  relieved.  It  was 
provoking,  too,  that  the  more  im- 
l)ortant  the  speech  the  longer  he 
was  likely  to  be  engaged  over  his 
turn.  Still,  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages, as  we  are  inclined  to  deem 
them,  the  system  of  reporting  the 
debates  by  a  succession  of  reliefs 
made  way,  and  soon  asserted  its 
superiority  over  the  single-handed 
style  of  WoodfolL  That  ^stem 
could  only  have  been  a  transitionary 
one ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Woodfall  could  have  had  a  suc- 
cessor; and,  besides,  the  growing 
demands  for  fulness,  accuracy,  and 
expedition,  could  not  have  been 
met  by  the  reports  as  he  produced 
them;  but  still  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  style  of  reporting  the 
debates  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  practice  of  Memory 
Woodfall. 

While  the  'Morning  CJhronicle' 
was  thus  proceeding  on  its  road  to 
fame,  the  'Morning  Post '  had  started 
in  the  same  career.  It  differed  from 
the '  Chronicle '  in  this,  that  while  the 
one  owed  its  success  mainly  to  the 
exertions,  industry,  and  abihiyof  its 
editor,  Mr.  Perry,  the  specialty  of 
the  other  lay  in  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  young  and  then  obscure 
men,  many  of  whom  afterwards  be- 
came famous  in  their  own  generation, 
and  whose  memory  is  stall  grsBn  in 
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oai&    The  editor,  irhose  disoeroing 
eje  VB8  thtiB  quick  to  detect  the 
dawnings  of  yonthfol  genius,  was 
also  a  SootchmBn,  Mr.  Peter  Stuart, 
who,  with  an  elder  brother,  Charles, 
had  come  to  London  some  years  be- 
fore, and  embariced  in  the  London 
IHesB.  Neitherof  them  seem  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  ability  of 
&eir  own  writings,  but  they  seemed 
bom  with  the  idea  that  all  the  genius 
of  the  land  was  sent  to  be  impreased 
into  their  service  and  to  do  them 
homage.     Do  our  readers  recollect 
the  clever  rhyming  epistle  of  Bums 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  him  a 
newspaper  and  offered  to  continue 
it  regularly  without  charge?    That 
newspaper  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  was  aeot  to  hmi  by  one  of  the 
htothers  Stoart,  and,  fiirther,  that 
ins  offiar  contained  more  than  a  mere 
proposal  to  (continue  it    The  story 
WEUi  first  referred  to  by  Dr.  Currie 
in  his  life  of  Bums,  prefixed  to  the 
first  posthumous  edition  of  his  works. 
The  biographer  relates,  somewhat  in 
the  tone  of  complaint^  that  an  offer 
had  been  made  to  the  poet,  fix>m 
the  editor  of  a  London  newspaper,  of 
an  engagement  by  which  he  was  to 
have  a  guinea  a  week  for  occasional 
contributions  to  the '  Star,'  then  just 
started,  which  happens  to  have  been 
the  first  evening  newspaper  pub- 
hahed.    Dr.  Currie's  tone  of  com- 
plaint appears  to  have  been  caught 
from  the  fiunfly,  and  in  all  pro* 
bafaility  came  originally  fiK>m  the 
poet  hunself ,  as  if  the  offer  were  un- 
worthy of  his  powers.    At  all  events 
we  know  it  was  declined ;  and  there 
is  something  abrupt  and  curt  in  tiie 
irony  of  the  poem  referred  to,  and 
in  his  sending  back  the  newspaper, 
that  bears  out  the  suggestion  that  the 
poem  accompanied  the  declination, 
and  was  meant  definitely  to  close  all 
correspondence  between  them.    Tet 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what 
ground  the  poet  declined  the  offer. 
It  could  not  have  been  ficom  his  dis- 
like of  newspapers,  for  we  know  that 
he  deigned  to  correspond  with  news- 
papers, and  with  London  newspa- 
pers too;  a  cutting  comment  on  the 
sermon  of  a   country  clergyman, 
preached  in  a  place'  of  which  nine- 
tenihs  of  the  cockneys  of  that  day 
liever  heard,  and  addressed  to  the 


London  *  Oracle,'  being  still  retained 
in  the  editions  of  his  works.    Nor 
could  it  have   been    because    he 
thought  the  salary  too  small;  it  was 
shabby  pay,  no  doubt;  but  Bums 
with  all  hu  cleverness  never  found 
out  the  modem  secret  of  coining  his 
genius  into  gold.     In  his  ^es  a 
bard  could  not  be  a  bard  unless  he 
was  poor;  and,  besides,  the  salary 
was  more  than  equal  to  the  annui^ 
sum  paid  him  by  the  Government 
for  hu  duties  as  an  exaseman.    It 
is  probable  that  the  suspicious  and 
imtable  temper  of  the  poet  led  him 
to  think  that  there  was  something 
degrading  to  his  independence  in 
having  to  write  at  the  will  and,  in 
great  measure,  at  the  dictation  of 
another.      He     preferred    writing 
ballad  after  ballad  as  his  own  way- 
ward fimcy  inspired  him,  and  giving 
them  away  to  Johnson  for  nothing, 
to  be  by  him  turned  into  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  which  the  x)oet  had  no 
share,  to  earning  a  modest  com- 
petence by  a  few  furtides  at  regularly 
recurring  seasons.  Probably  after  aU 
he  took  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
his  powers  than  the  sanguine  editor. 
It  is  evident  now  that  Bums  never 
could  have  heea  brought  to  work  in 
harness.    And  had  the  engagement 
issued,  as  it  might  easily  have  done, 
in  removing  lum  to  London  alto- 
gether, it  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
prevented  him  fix>m  working  at  all. 
His  genius  was  so  essentially  local, 
it  was  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  the 
scenery,   habits^  prejudices,  tradi- 
tions, and  associations  of  his  native 
land,  that  it  would  have  pined  in 
the,  to  him,  unsuggestive  localities 
of  the  sunny  south.    It  might  have 
been  better  for  him  and  his,  but  it 
would  have  been  worse  for  lus  coun- 
try and  for  posterity.    We  should, 
in  all  probabiliiy,  have  lost  the  poet 
and  got  nothing  in  lus  place  but  a 
crude  and  turgid  paragraph  writer. 
The  Bums  speculation  &iled  in 
the  hmdsofone  Mr.  Stuart.  Another 
offer  to  a  writer  of  wider  powers  but 
of  the  same  wayward  genius  did  not, 
in  the  end,  turn  out  much  better  in 
the  hands  of  another.  It  was  through 
Daniel  Stuart  that  Samuel  Taylor 
Ck>leridge   first    became   distinctly 
identified  with  the  newspaper  press. 
There  are,  indeed,  indications  that 
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he  had  Tnitfcen  occasiaDal  artides 
hefore  his  ooxmectioxi  with  Stuart^ 
for  he  refers  in  his  'Biographia 
Literaria'  to  his  supporting  himself 
from  Ihat  sooroe  at  a  date  anterior 
to  Stuarf  8  engagement.  If  these 
aze  not  slips  of  memory — ^with  Co- 
leridge no  imiifiiial  thing — the  ar- 
tioles  aze  not  now  known,  and  we 
first  come  npon  the  track  of  his 
newspaper  writing  in  connection 
witii  IStuifft  and  in  the  columns  of 
the 'Morning  Post'  That  newspaper 
had  heen  bought  by  Stuart  in  the 
year  1795,  and  Coleridge  soon  after- 
wards became  an  occasional  con- 
tributor, but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1800  that  he  became  a  r^;ular  mem- 
ber of  the  Bta£^  In  those  days  the 
first  department  on  which  all  men, 
whatever  their  powers,  was  tried  was 
the  Farliamentery  gallery,  and  Cole- 
ridge was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  though  scarcely  any  man  could 
have  been  more  unfitted  for  the  work. 
He  has  himself  left  on  record  a  most 
amusing  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  tiiis  part  of  his  work  was  got 
over  by  him.  Although  its  accuracy 
has  been  challenged  in  some  of  its 
details,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
main  narratiTS  was  substantially 
true.  On  one  occasion,  when  Fitt 
was  expected  to  make  a  great  speech, 
Coleridge  was  sent  to  report  it. 
We  have  already  described  how  the 
reporters  in  those  days  were  jostled 
and  even  liable  to  be  unseated  by 
casual  strangers;  and  to  avoid  that 
catastrophe  Coleridge  wended  his 
way  down  to  St  Stephen's  and  took 
up  his  position  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  momizig,  and  waited  patiently 
till  the  business  of  the  evening  began 
and  Fitt  commenced  his  hanMingue. 
But  the '  long  hours,  the  want  of 
proper  food  and  exercise,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  crush  and  steam  of  the 
crowded  gallery  and  hall  were  too 
much  for  the  wearied-powers  of  the 
genius,  and  after  Fitt's  opening  sen- 
teoioes,  and  just  as  the  orator  was 
warming  with  his  subject,  Coleridge 
began  to  nod.  The  more  eloquent  the 
orator  became  the  more  drowsy  waxed 
the  imaginative  reporter.  He  never 
exactly  fell  asleep,  but  continued,  for 
as  long  as  the  speech  lasted,  in  that 
painful,  semi-conscious,  torpid  con- 
dition in  which  vigilance  contends 


with  sleep,  each  assuming  the 
mastery  by  turns,  and  ending  in  a 
drawn  baUle.  But  the  speech  thus 
imperfectly  heard,  still  more  im- 
perfectly comprehended,  and  only 
noted  down  in  fragments,  was  to 
be  reported,  and  reported  at  once. 
Coleridge  went  home,  scanned  his 
notes,  pieced  them  together  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  and  from 
disjointed  i^ragments  scattered  up 
and  down  the  pages  of  his  note- 
book he  set  to  work  to  reconstruct 
the  speech  much  as  a  geologist 
would  frame  a  mastodon  from  a  few 
fossil  fragments  placed  before  him. 
Whatever  else  the  speech  might 
want  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not 
lacking  in  ingenuity  of  argument, 
brilliancy  of  illustration,  or  finish  of 
composition;  and  Coleridge  closes 
his  account  of  the  adventure  by  stat* 
ingthatno  less  a  personage  thui  Mr. 
Canning,  then  the  devoted  adherent 
of  Fitt,  called  the  next  day  at  the 
publishing  office  of  the  newspaper 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  reporter. 
The  desired  information  was  refused, 
to  Coleridge's  chagrin,  when  he 
came  to  know  of  the  circumstance, 
and  his  pride  as  an  autlior  must  have 
been  gratified,  however  his  vanity 
as  a  reporter  might  be  snabbed, 
by  the  remark  of  the  future  prime 
minister,  that  the  speech  did  more 
credit  to  the  head  than  to  the  me* 
mory  of  the  reporter.  He  was  soon, 
however,  transferred  to  a  department 
more  suited  to  his  powers,  as  a 
politioal  and  hterazy  writer  for  the 
paper.  His  own  account  of  his  en- 
gagement, the  terms  he  made,  and 
the  principles  on  which  he  wrote,  is 
conceived  in  quite  a  magniloquent 
veim  'He  made  it  a  condition,'  he 
says,  'that  the  paper  should  be 
thenceforward  conducted  on  certain 
fixed  and  announced  principles,  and 
that  he  should  neither  be  obliged 
nor  requested  to  deviate  from  them 
in  &vour  of  any  party  or  any  event' 
Hence  the  paper,  which  had  hitherto 
supported  Fitt,  became  somewhat 
anti-ministerial,  while  yet  it  did  not 
go  flBur  enough  to  please  the  Opposi** 
tion.  As  to  the  principles  he  laid 
down  for  his  own  gniduice,  he  tellB 
us,  'On  every  ^;reat  occurxenoe  I 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  past  his- 
tory the  event  that  moat  nearly  re* 
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jwnMfld  it.    I  prucurody  whcrow 

it  ma  poBBtblay  the  ocmtempcoaiy 

]dtbauaB,  mflmomlutB,  and  panoe 

pUetoan.    Then  fiurly  sabtracting 

tbepomtBof  diffiaoPBnoe  from  thoeeof 

likiaian,if  fhefaalanoefiiToiixodthe 

tonr  or  fha  latter,  I  oQ^jectmed 

tint  the  lesnlt  mmld  be  the  same 

ordiflfennt.    In  the  serieB  of  essays 

cntitied  ''A  Compaiisaii  of  Ennce 

under  Napolean  with  Some  under 

IfaeFintGaBsaiB/'  and  in  those  whidi 

Momed,  "On  the  Probable  Final 

BeBtemticRi  of  the  Bourbons/'  I  feel 

iQjBelf  aathoiised  to  afi9nn,  l^  the 

offset  prodneed  on  many  intoUeotoal 

HMD,  uiat  were  the  dates  wanting  it 

night  have  been  Bospeoted  that  the 

eaa^B  had  been  wiitten  within  the 

last  twelTe  months.   The  same  plan 

I  pniBoed  at  the  oommenoement  of 

the  Spanish  rarolntian,  and  witib  the 

suae  soooess,  taking  ^e  war  of  the 

lAntBd  PzoTincea  with  Philip  IL  as 

the  groondwodc  of  the  compariaon. 

Armed  with  the  twofold  knowledge 

of  liistoty  and  of  the  hnman  mind,  a 

nsn  will  scaroely  enr  in  his  jadg- 

DHnt  coneeming  the  sum  total  of 

sqy  fdtme  national  event,  if  he  haTs 

been  aUe  to  inocnxe  the  original 

docaments  of  the  past  together  with 

snthflntio  aoeoonte  of  the  present; 

nd  if  he  hare  a  philosophio  taste 

ior  what  is  troly  important  as  Acts, 

flid  in  most  instances,  therefore,  for 

sadi  &cts  as  the  dignity  of  history 

his  eiclnded  from  the  volnmes  of 

<mr  modem  oompilera  t^the  wztters 

of  the  age  entitled  histoiiaos.' 

Perhaps  so.  Wewooldnotdispate 
tvr  an  instant  the  yalne  of  a  jndg- 
loent  fonmed  after  snoh  an  ezamina- 
tioii  l^  sQch  a  man.  Bat  in  thus 
collecting  the  anthentio  foets  of 
pMBUg  events,  and  in  thus  collating, 
sfting,  straining  off  all  that  a  mind 
^ith  a  philosophio  taste  judges  to  be 
truly  valuable  in  ancient  historians, 
inemotialists,  pamphleteers,  what 
beeomes  of  the  exigencies  of  a  daily 
Mwspaper?  And  to  oome  to  the 
«aae  moie  directly  in  hand,  in  all 
'ttus  dictation  of  what  the  nevrspaper 
^  to  be,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  what 
place  is  iheae  left  for  the  general 
^tor  and,  indeed,  the  proprietor, 
wBaniel  Stuart?  Itisnottobe 
^oataed  at  that  be  should  have 


felt  annoyed  at  being  thus  quietl j 
pushed  out  of  sight  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  ignoring  of  hia  eodstence  as  his 
being  dragged  forward  in  an  invidi- 
ous light  that  moved  this  gentleman 
to  stand  on  his  own  defence.  Were  it 
given  forth  to  the  world  that  he  was 
a  cipher  in  his  own  estshlishment  it 
mignt  have  been  borne,  but  when  Mr. 
Coleridge  went  on  to  say,  as  he  did, 
that  by  tibose  appliances,  so  grandly 
described,  he  raised  the  circulation  of 
the '  Post'  to  seven  thousand  a  day, 
wlule  the  renmneration  he  received 
from  Stuart  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
maintain  existence,  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  be  longer  silent 
A  series  of  letters  was  published  by 
him  .in  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
for  1838,  in  his  own  defence,  and 
making  retaliatory  charges  against 
Coleridge,  which  again  were  replied 
to,  in  a  rather  acrimomoiis  manner, 
by  the  poef  s  son,  in  the  pages  of  the 
same  magazine,  and  for  tiie  same 
year.  With  the  controversy,  con- 
aidered  as  a  oontroveray,  we  do  not 
propose  to  interfere,  but  the  oone- 
sp^dence  brings  out  some  foatures 
of  newspaper  life  which  are  worth 
extracting.  We  have  seen  Cole- 
ridge's theory  of  newspaper  writing, 
as  illustrated  by  his  own  practice. 
Let  ua  have  a  peep  at  the  other  side 
of  t^  picture,  and  see  that  practice 
as  reportedby  the  less  flattenng  pen 
of  Mr.  Stuart  '  Having  arxanged 
with  him,'  says  the  eddtor,  'the 
matter  of  a  leading  paragraph  one 
day,  I  went  about  six  o'clock  for  it 
I  found  him  stretched  on  the  so& 
groaning  with  pain.  He  had  not 
written  ,a  irord,  nor  could  he  write. 
The  subject  was  one  of  a  temporary, 
unimportant,  end  a  pressing  nature. 
I  returned  to  the  'Morning  Post' 
office,  wrote  it  out  myself,  end  then 
I  went  to  Coleridge,  at  Howell's, 
read  it  over,  begged  he  would  correct 
it,  and  decorate  it  a  little  with  some 
of  his  gnioeftd  touches.  When  I 
had  done  reading  he  exclaimed, "  Me 
correct  that?  It  is  as  well  written 
as  I  or  any  other  man  could  write 
it"  And  so  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself  with  my  own  works.' 
It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Stuart 
does  fdll  justice  to  Coleridge's 
powers,  and  only  regrets  that  &qr 
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\7ere  so  seldom  exercised  in  the 
paper  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  denies,  however,  that  his  WTitings 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  pajx^r  to 
the  extent  Coleridge  represents  it. 
His  appearances  in  its  columns  were 
too  fitful  and  intermittent  for  that 
The  best  things  he  wrote  in  its 
columns  were  the  '  De\'ir8  Walk  * 
and  the  '  Character  of  Pitt.'  This 
last  made  a  great  Bcnsation,  and 
was  read  with  delight  and  prolit 
A  character  of  Buonaparte  by  tlie 
same  hand  was  announced,  but  it 
never  made  its  appearance.  '  Often/ 
says  Mr.  Stuart, '  was  he  asked  for 
its  'publication,  but  he  never  could 
persuade  Coleridge  to  finish  his 
undertaking.' 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  given,  that  the  bril- 
liant writer  and  the  matter-of-fact 
editor  did  not  always  draw  well  to- 
gether. In  truth,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  reader  to  place  him- 
self alternately  in  that  point  of 
view  in  which  eadi  of  the  parties 
wrote,  and  he  will  see  that  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  them. 
Coleridge  and  Coleridge's  friends 
thought  much  of  the  profoundly 
original  essay,  full  charged  with 
weighty  truths,  and  glittering  with 
the  coruscations  of  a  fiancy  as  bril- 
liant and  as  changeful  as  the  kaleido- 
scope. The  editor  no  doubt  admired 
them  too — when  they  came.  But 
what  availed  the  richest  gifts  and 
capabihtiesy  if  these  were  only  fit- 
fully exercised  ?  It  was  a  just  sub- 
ject of  pride  for  Coleridge,  and  one 
on  which  he  might  well  be  pardoned 
for  dilating,  that  Fox  had  once  done 
him  the  honour  of  denouncing  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  having 
caused,  by  his  articles  in  the '  Morn- 
ing Post,'  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens.  But  Mr.  Stuart  was 
thinking  of  the  frequent  irritating 
disappointments  he  must  have  had, 
when  waiting  till  midnight  for  the 
often-promised  '  copy '  of  the  leading 
article,  he  found  that  he  must  not 
depend  on  his  gifted  but  most 
eapricious  coadjutor,  and  tired,  cha- 
grined, angry,  and  all  unprei)ared, 
he  must  sit  down  to  write  it  him- 
selfL  These  are  the  trials  of  the 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  no 
fine  writing  will  in  his  eyes  excuse 


nnpunctuality.  We  have  only  to 
think,  indeed,  of  the  precision,  piti- 
less as  the  stroke  of  destiny,  with 
which  a  morning  newspaper  must 
be  brought  out,  how  many  subordi- 
nate agencies  are  at  work  to  produce 
that  wondrous  sheet,  and  how  easily 
the  fetilure  of  one  single  agent  might 
throw  the  whole  into  disorder,  to  un- 
derstand how,  in  the  eyes  of  a  news- 
paper editor,  the  virtue  which  stands 
highest,  —  higher  than  intellect, 
higher  than  brilliancy,  higher  even 
than  genius  itself,— is  punctuaUty. 
It  was  this  that  induced  a  gentleman 
who  we  believe  is  now  the  oldest, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  success- 
ful of  London  editors,  to  say  to  a 
new  aspirant  for  a  place  on  his  staff : 
'  I  have  a  horror  of  clever  men.  A 
sensible,  sound-headed  man  may 
now  and  then  be  dull,  but  I  can  de- 
pelid  upon  his  doing  what  is  to  be 
done ;  while  a  clever  man  is  ahnost 
always  an  erratic  man,  and  yon 
never  know  when  you  have  him.' 
Now  this  uncertainty  was,  no  doubt, 
Coleridge's  great  crime  in  Stuarf  s 
eyes ;  and  though  we,  who  can  pernso 
at  our  leisure  the  pregnant  papers 
he  wrote  imder  that  engagement, 
may  well  accord  to  them  our  admi- 
ration, yet  we  ought  not  altogether 
to  refuse  our  sympathy  to  the  iras- 
cible, fiery,  and  sorely-tried  editor, 
who  had  the  pabulum  of  each  re- 
turning day  to  provide,  and  whose 
irritation  must  naturally  have  in- 
cr^sised  with  each  returning  disap- 
pointment 

Coleridge  was  not  the  only  writer 
that  Stuart  contrived  to  secure  for 
his  papers  who  has  since  left  a  name 
behind  him.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  had  come  up,  like  Perry 
before  him,  from  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  to  push  his  fortune  in 
London,  found  employment  for  some 
time  in  writing  for  the  newspapers ; 
and  having  subsequently  married  the 
sister  of  Mr.  Stuart,  he  was  at  one 
time  a  regular  writer  for  that  gen- 
tleman. It  must  be  noted  here,  how- 
ever, that  Stuart  had  two  newspapers: 
the  '  Post'  in  the  morning,  and  the 
'  Courier '  in  the  evening,  and  that 
he  personally  superintended  ba&> 
Southey  never,  we  believe,  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  on  his  own  ac- 
count; but  he  frequently  wrote  for 
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iin  brother-inrkw,  Ooleridge,  which 
nofaably  oontribttted  to  keep  up 
Coleridge's  oaonection  with  Stuart 
Icoger  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  But  of  all  the  authors 
d  that  period,  the  one  wlK)se  con- 
nectioii  with  newspaper  life  we 
noald  have  thought  to  be  the  least 
likely  was  Charles  Lamb.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  belieTed»  had  he 
not  hinuaelf  assmed  us  of  the  &ct; 
having  devoted  one  of  his  later 
casays  to  his  recollections  of  a  news- 
paper life  thirty-five  years  before; 
and  very  queer  recollections  they 
aia  Lamb,  of  course^loiew  nothing 
of  politics,  and  Stoart  knew  nothing 
of  any  noatter  but  politics.  Had  he 
had  an  eye  in  his  head,  he  could 
hardly  have  fuled  to  recognise  in 
the  little  shy,  nervous,  shrinking, 
pale-fiused  man  before  him  a  mine 
of  wealtli,  who  could  give  to  his 
pmer  a  distinctiveness  and  a  spe* 
daity  that  would  have  distanced  all 
competitoTB.  What  he  actually 
thought  <^  him  he  has  left  on  re- 
cofd.  'As  for  good  Charles  Lamb, 
I  never  could  make  anything  of  his 
writings.  Coleridge  often  and  re* 
peatedly  pressed  me  to  settle  him  on 
a  salary,  and  often  and  repeatedly 
did  I  tiy ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Of 
p<^C8  he  knew  nothing :  they  were 
not  <tf  his  line  of  reading  and 
thought  —  and  the  droUery  was 
vapid  when  given  in  short  para* 
gn4>hs  fit  for  a  newsnaper.'  Why 
the '  drollery,'  as  Mr.  Stuart  chooses 
to  call  that  delicious  and  subtle,  yet 
genial,  flow  of  &ncy  which  charac- 
terises all  Lamb's  writings  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  compressed  into  short 
paragraphs,  in  order  to  render  it  fit 
for  a  newspaper,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Perry  was  not  of  that  opi- 
nkm  when,  years  afterwards,  ne 
opened  the  coliunns  of  his  evening 
pqrar  to  a  series  of  sketches  by  a 
yoong  man,  then  a  reporter  on  his 
staff,  who  subsequently,  and  first  of 
all  by  these  very  sketches,  rose  to 
fiune,  and  whose  name,  whether  as 
'Boz'  or  Charles  Dickens,  is  now 
mentioned  as  a  household  word  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  tiie 
iisuBhion  at  that  time,  before  the  ad- 
ventof '  Pmich,'  who  is  now  regarded 
as  a  regular  quarry  &om  which  jokes 


may  be  extracted  l^  most  of  out 
provincial  newspapers,  that  each 
London  paper  snould  keep  a  j^er 
of  its  own.  'LoL  those  days,'  says 
Lamb,  'every  morning  paper,  as  an 
essential  retainer  to  its  establish* 
ment,  kept  an  author  who  was  bound 
to  fiimish  daily  a  quantum  of  witfy 
paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joko--and 
it  was  thought  pretty  high  too-^was 
Dan  Stuarf  s  settled  remuneration  in 
these  cases.  The  chat  of  the  dij, 
scandal,  and,  above  all,  dress,  fur- 
nished the  materiaL  The  length 
of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed  seven 
lines.  Shorter  they  might  be,  but 
they  must  be  poignant'  That  was 
the  situation  which  Lamb  held  on 
Stuart's  paper,  and  how  he  groaned 
under  it  he  also  tells  us.  *  No 
Egyptian  taskmaster  ever  devised  a 
slavery  like  to  that  of  our  slavery. 
No  fractious  operants  ever  turned 
out  for  half  the  tyranny  which  this 
necessi^  exercised  upon  ua  Half  a 
dozen  jests  in  a  day  (bating  Sun- 
days too),  why,  it  seems  nothing! 
We  make  twice  the  number  ever)' 
day  in  our  lives,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  claim  no  sabbatical  ex- 
emptions. But  then  th^  come  into 
our  head.  But  when  tito  head  has 
to  go  out  to  them— when  the  moun- 
tain must  go  to  Mahomet— reader, 
try  it  for  me  only  one  short  twelve- 
month.' 

We  might  copy  the  whole  essay, 
but  that  we  migority  of  our  readers 
probably  have  it  already  by  heart ; 
yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy 
few,  or  rattier  those  happy  ones,  to 
whom  Lamb  is  yet  an  unknown 
luxury — ^who  have  yet  to  taste  him 
for  the  first  time,  with  those,  emo- 
tions he  has  so  quaintly  depicted  iu 
his  '  Essay  on  Boast  Pig,' — we  must 
give  his  account  of  a  brother  joker 
of  his.  One  '  Bob  Allen,  our  quon^ 
dam  schoolfellow,  was  tapping  his 
impracticable  brains  in  a  like  ser* 
vice  for  the  "  Oracle."  Not  that  Bo- 
bert  bx>ub]ed  himself  much  about 
wit  If  his  paragraphs  had  a 
sprightly  air  about  them,  it  was 
sufficient  He  carried  this  noncha- 
lance so  fiir  at  last,  that  a  matter  of 
intelligence,  and  that  no  very  im- 
porlant  one,  was  not  seldom  palmed 
upon  his  employers  for  a  good  jest; 
for  example's  si^e : — "  Walking,  yesr 
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terday  morning,  casually  down  Snow 
Hill,  who  should  we  meet  but  Mr. 
Deputy  Humphreys.  Wo  rejoice  to 
add  that  the  worthy  deputy  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  a  good  state  of 
nealth.  We  do  not  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  him  look  better." 
....  Ho  had  better  have  met  anv- 
thing  that  morning  than  a  Common 
Councilman.  His  services  wore 
diortly  afterwards  dL<?pensed  with, 
on  the  plea  that  his  paragraphs  of 
late  had  been  deiicient  in  point.  .  .  . 
We  traced  our  friend's  pen  after- 
urards  in  the  "True  Eriton,"  the 
"Star,"  the  "  Traveller  "—from  all 
which  he  was  successively  dismissed, 
the  proprietors  having  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  to  detect  him.  When 
wit  failed,  or  topics  were  low,  there 
constantly  appeared  the  following: 
— "  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  three  blue  balls  at  the  x>a'Wn- 
brokers'  shops  are  the  ancient  arms 
of  Lombardy.  The  Lombards  were 
the  first  money-brokers  in  Europe." 
Bob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public 
right  on  this  important  point  of 
blazonry  than  the  whole  College  of 
Heralds.'  Lamb's  account  of  his  se- 
paration from  the  'Morning  Post/ 
oy  the  way,  somewhat  differs  from 
Stnarfs  version.  He  represents  him- 
self as  transferred  to  another  paper 
(which  soon  after  expired),  by  a 
change  in  the  proprietors ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  loose  off-and- 
on  sort  of  connection  which  he  had 
with  Stuart  may  have  thrown  his 
memory  somewhat  at  fisnilt.  It  can- 
not be  that  he  had  any  wish  to  con- 
ceal anything  that  tended  to  his  own 
disadvantage;  for  Stuart  himself 
does  not  spesdc  with  more  disrespect 
of  his  lucubrations  than  this  gentle, 
kindly,  and  most  modest  of  men  does 
of  thmn  himself. 

In  closing  this  paper,  it  is  instruo- 
ttye  to  mark  the  number  of  men, 
afterwards  eminent  in  letters  or  in 
practical  life,  who  began  their  career 
by  vwriting  in  a  newspaper.  And  yet 
we  believe,  with  scarcely  an  excep* 
Hon,  the  biographers  of  these  men 
affect  to  think  that  their  talents  were 
wasted  in  that  occupation,  and  la« 
ment  that  so  much  time  and  industry 
as  they  displayed  had  not  been  de- 
Toted  to  more  congenial  work.    The 


truth  we  believe  to  have  been  exactly 
the  other  way.    Many  of  these  would 
never  have  been  authors  at  all,  if 
their  immature  ]X)werB  had  not  first 
been  braced  and  disciplined  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper;  and  in 
every  case  the  remuneration  thus 
obtained  proved  a  valuable  resource 
to  them,  while  they  were  slowly  and 
in  silence  laying  ^e  foundations  of 
their  future  fama  We  are,  no  doubt, 
pointed  to  men,  of  some  of  whom 
we  have  given  slight  notices  in  the 
present  sketch,  and  we  shall  meet 
more  hereafter,  who  have  been  early 
initiated  into  newspaper  life,  become 
so  bound  up  in  the  system,  allowed 
their  minds  to  run  so  continuously 
in  that  level  groove,  that  they  never 
emerged  from  it,  but  spent  their 
undoubtedly  great  powers  in  compo- 
sitions which  were  produced  for  the 
day,  and  deservedly  died  with  the 
day.     But,  examining  closely  the 
character  of  these  men,  we  shall  find 
that  the  secret  of  their  fiulure  lay 
not  in  the  nature  of  their  work,  but 
in  themselves;  and  the  probabihty 
is  that  such  men,  if  there  had  been 
no  newspapers  on  which  to  employ 
their  powers,  would  have  remained 
equally  obscure,  without  the  merit 
of  having  been  equally  useful.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  man  of  original, 
inventive,  and  eagerly  active  powers 
being  prevented  by  his  connection 
with  newspapers  frcHU  distinguishing 
himself  in  any  dex)artm6nt  of  litera- 
ture to  which  he  wished  to  turn  his 
attention.  We  might  go  &rther,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  o&er  profession 
which  supplies  more  facilities  for 
study  and  incentives  to  research.   It 
has  its  dangers,  no  doubt :  its  beset- 
ting temptation  is  the  tendency  to 
lose  one's  self  in  the  multiplid^  of 
those  subjects  of  interest  which  daily 
appeal  to  him ;  but,  keeping  those 
tendencies  under  control,  the  news* 
paper  writer  has  time  enough  at  his 
command  to  devote  to  his  fovoorite 
object  of  study,  while  his  profes- 
sional avocations  keep  his  intellect 
bright  and   keen,  and   effectually 
check  any  disposition  to  stagnate 
and  vegetate  amid  a  collection  of 
books.  Itwould  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  advantages  which  news- 
paper writing  has  opened  up  for 
persons  who,  without  any  great  in- 
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taDeekoal  powor,  ne  bkand  with 
IiiaEHy  testes.  It  has  piven  them  a 
plaea  sad  a  prafesBioQ  in  the  world, 
sad,  coDsideired  merely  in  a  peca* 
niasry  point  of  yibw,  it  has  yielded 
them  a  xemnneiation  which  thi^ 
might  not  have  gained  in  any  other 
aTOcation — certainly  in  none  so  oon- 
gBDisl  to  their  tastes.  Anditaflbtrds 
a  ^rantage-gionnd  ficom  which  any 
mm  may,  and  from  time  to  time 


many  men  do,  emerge  into  fione.  It 
is  nngratefnl,  to  say  the  kist  of  it, 
for  literary  men  or  their  friends  to 
abuse  a  profession  whioh  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  make  their  first 
yentnie  into  the  world  of  letters,  and 
which,  if  that  Tentnre  should  prove 
aMue^standsreadywithitefUendly 
aid  to  break  their  fiill,  and  zeoehre 
them  again  into  its  ranks. 


A  PIBST  ATTEMPT ; 

OR,  •  EVERY  ONE  HAS  A  BIT  OF  ROMANCE.' 


ACUBIOTTS  history  is  that  of  my 
first  attemjit  at  a  final  settle- 
ment, matrimoxdally  speaking,  in 
this  lifei  But  when  I  say  first  at- 
tempt I  by  no  means  wonld  assert 
that  earlier  days  had  not  been  wit- 
neaees  of  ToatMdl  follies.  I  have  it 
on  credible  grounds,  nay  more,  I 
beUere  it  is  extant  both  in  fimuly 
legends,  traditions,  and  records,  that 
I  .was  engaged— for  life,  of  comse, 
nntQ  death  do  ns,  ^.— at  the  very 
immatore  age  of  ^to  a  young  lady 
of  similar  years:  what  they  were 
exactly,  I  dare  hardly  say,  seeing 
that  at  this  time  of  life  the  heart, 
Toid  of  discrimination,  adores  yonng 
ladies  of  whatever  age  they  may  be. 
Bat  that,  in  this  instance,  the  ages 
in  qnestian  were  more  on  a  par,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  the 
yonng  lady  still  blooms,  yonng  and 
fur  as  the  blnsh  rose;  but  this  by 
tiie  way.  Then,  too,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  varions  despe- 
nte  dedaiations  made  at  the  salad 
age  of  sixteen;  when  I  distinctly 
remember  accompanying  a  yonng 
lady  to  oar  gate,  and  bidding  her 
an  adwa  that  would  most  decidedly, 
a  few  years  later,  have  broaght 
odions  brothers,  witii  polite  inteno- 
gatkms  as  to  '  intentions ;'  or,  worse 
eren  than  that,  would  have  indulged 
the  public  in  general  with  a  hearty 
laasp^  at  my  remarks,  messages,  &c, 
of  the  kind  nsoally  dealt  oat  by 
stony-hearted  counsel,  solely  for 
thdr  amusement,  and  forno  possible 
end  of  justice,  in  that  remnant  of  the 
lDqui8ition--a  trial  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage. 


No.  When  I  say  my  First  At- 
tempt, I  mean  more  than  all  this. 
As  the  soft  zephyr,  toying  with  the 
whispering  foliage,  to  the  hurricane, 
hurryinff  cTerything  in  its  mad 
wrath  before  it;  as  the  babbling 
stream,  scarce  making  sweet  mnsio 
o'er  the  pebbles  in  the  brook,  to  the 
bcMsterous  sea,  teanng  up  the  rooks 
and  the  tight-clinging  seaweed,  and 
dashing  tibiem  on  the  shore.  Such 
these  Tery  phantoms  of  love,  brief 
glimpses,  and  types  of  what  was  to 
come,  to  the  stem  and  ardent  reality. 
Man  cannot  go  on  trifling  for  ever. 
'Perpetual  droppings  wear  away  a 
stona'  It  must  come  at  last;  for 
'  every  dog  has  his  day.'  Andthou^ 
the  minor  pienuss — that  eyery  man 
is  a  dog — does  not  equally  hold  true ; 
yet  we  may  draw  the  conclusion 
that  every  man  has  his  day.  At 
least,  if  he  does  not,  he  is  beyond 
me;  he  is  superhuman.  Not  for 
him  do  I  recount  tales  of  past  (past, 
alas !)  loves. 

*I1H  robar  et  as  triplex, 
ClToaai  pectos  erat ;' 

(which,  for  the  benefit  of  our  feirer 
readers,  I  might  translate,  'He  had 
no  small  amount  of  brass').  Who 
can  say  he  has  not  loved  ?  Let  ua 
pass  lum  by,  consoling  ourselves 
with  that  most  comforting  doctrine— 

<  Tit  better  to  ha^  lored  and  losl^ 
Tbu  never  to  have  tovtd  at  all.' 

I  was  at  0— f— d;  the  possessor 

of  many  friends.  Free  as  the  bird 
we  had  all  been  term  after  term; 
till  'a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
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of  their  dream.*  I  noticod  nmong 
them  a  restlessness,  a  disapixjaranco 
for  whole  days,  a  rctumiug  late  at 
night,  an  increa^^ed  amount  of  corre- 
spondence. What  could  this  por- 
tend ?  I  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Such  secrets  men  divulge  not  but  in 
a  very  weak  moment.  That  moment^ 
however,  came.  A  lunch  was  given 
to  celebrate  some  event ;  and  I  was 
bidden  to  the  feast  Ladies,  a  great 
rarity  in  dingy  college  rooms, 
graced  the  board.  Here  was  the 
secret  out  They  were  engaged. 
Their  fair  fiancees,  chaperoned  by 
one  of  those  heaven-sant  windfalls, 
a  young  (and  not  Hrkt)  married 
lady,  had  honoured  their  swains 
with  their  presence,  under  one  phase 
of  their  bachelor  life.  Ever  anxious 
to  do  a  friend  a  good  turn,  and  no 
doubt  wishing  to  entangle  one  yet 
free  as  closely  m  the  meshes  as 
themselves,  they  had  asked  me  to 
'meet'  the  ladies,  married,  single, 
and  engaged,  in  hopes  a  stray  shot 
might  perchance  bring  me  down. 
My  day  was  come. 

*  Mr.  Nelson'—'  Miss  Fanny  Hes- 
trie.'  Bow,  and  so  on.  After  lunch 
to  our  chapel— one  of  the  lions  of 
the  place,  and,  consequently,  duly 
admired.    Then  for  a  walk. 

Oh,  ye  Christ  Church  meadows! 
and  ye  elms  rugged  with  age !  what 
tales  of  courtship  could  ye  not  relate 
had  ye  but  tongues  ?  From  which 
apostrophe  may  be  gathered  that 
we  took  that  direction  for  our  walk. 
Being  just  an  even  number.  Miss 
Fanny  fell  to  my  lot  Well,  first 
walks  are  by  no  means  interesting, 
either  to  narrator  or  audience.  I 
will  merely  say  that  before  the 
aforesaid  walk  terminated  a  very 
&ir  footing  of  acquaintance  was  es- 
tablished: and  a  general  invitation 
given  to  the  father's  house,  some 
dozen  miles  off. 

What  are  a  dozen  miles  to  the 
young  lover?  What  are  fifty  miles 
in  these  railway  days?  But  rail 
was  fox  too  slow,  intrinsically  speak- 
ing ;  so  dog-carts  are  chartered ;  and 
the  first  day  possible  a  cav^ilcade 
set  out  The  'bay  mare'  whirls 
along  a  light  cart,  bearing  two  ar- 
dent lovers;  a  more  ponderous 
machine,  devoid  of  name,  submits, 
though  unwillingly,  to  be  dragged 


slowly  after  by  two  ponies.  In  this 
machine  were  the  new  aspirants. 
Wo  arrived,  and  found  Mr.  Hestrie, 
to  use  a  curious  but  common  ex- 
pression, out.  Still  there  were  tlio 
young  ladies ;  what  more  could  we 
wish  ?  and  we  made  the  most  of  our 
opportunity. 

That  evening  a  small  accident  that 
happened  to  the  machine,  and  de- 
layed us  about  half  an  hour,  settled 
my  fate,  as  I  thought,  irretrievably, 
for  life.  The  animals  on  starting 
had  indulged  in  certain  freaks  pecu- 
liar to  0 — f— d  productions,  and  the 
pole  had  broken.  Mr.  Hestrie  kindly 
offered  us  his  carriage,  and  we  re- 
turned into  the  house  till  such  time 
as  it  should  be  got  ready.  We  all, 
accidentally,  divided  into  couples, 
Fanny  and  I  falling,  as  it  were, 
naturally,  to  one  another's  lot  To 
be  brief;  it  was  not  long  before  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  should 
do  very  well  for  one  another.  This 
was  precipitate — very;  and  worse, 
it  was  imprudent  During  the  whole 
evening  I  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  good  opinion  of  the  father.  I 
had  indeed  made  no  effort  to  do  so; 
and  the  want  of  this  proved  the  want 
of  one  card  to  support  the  house  I 
afterwards  built,  and  which  after- 
wards so  suddenly  collapsed.  Here, 
then,  I  point  a  moral,  if  I  do  not 
adorn  a  tale ;  let  enthusiastic  young 
men  remember  never  to  lose  an  op- 
portunity— particularly  the  first--ol 
securing  the  good  wishes  and  opinion 
of  the  parent  This  is  no  new  text 
on  whicn  to  preach ;  but  how  often 
is  this  neglected ;  how  often  is  total 
annihilation  the  result  of  want  of 
forethought! 

But  to  proceed.  I  left  that  m'ght 
the  happiest  of  men.  Perverse,  way- 
ward, she  was ;  yet  who  so  likely  to 
succeed  where  others  had  failed,  as 
I?  I  saw  her  faults,  and  believed 
myself  the  identical  person  to  cure 
them.  With  this  end  m  view  I  went 
through  all  the  troubles  incidental 
to  an  admirer  naturally  jealous ;  but 
determined  to  undergo  everything 
for  the  end — the  final  happiness  of 
making  her  mine,  and  moulding  her 
wayward  character  to  a  gentler 
form. 

There  was  a  friend  who  was  also 
brought  over  with  us;  for  the  very 
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porpose,  83  it  seemed,  of  keeping 
me  (m  the  qui  vive,  and  introducing 
to  mj  &Toniable  notice  the  little 
artifioes  women  have  for  the  torment 
of  their  especial  admirers.    Haying 
looked  calmly  and  sastheticallyback, 
^ih  the  sole  purpose  of  consoling 
my  grounded  spirits,  I  have  eToIved 
the  theory,  that  a  woman  who  tor- 
ments is  primarily  not  really  fond  of 
the  tormentee;  nor,  secondarily,  is 
she  worthy  of  his  enduring  such 
tonnent    This  to  the  jealons.    A 
vbolesome   doctrine  indeed,   if  it 
ooald  he  applied  during  the  suffer- 
ing; but,  nsTerthfiless,  not  without 
comfort  when  the  bucaness  is  orer, 
and  one  begins  really  to  oongxatolate 
oneself  on  being  weU  out  of  it.    'to 
rotom  to  my  mend,  the  medium  of 
tomient  applied,    llie  medium  de- 
feated the  object  of  the  agent    For 
who,  mentally  conscious  at  least  of 
his  own    security,  could   possibly 
beliere  that   a   man  who,  on  the 
nicest  things  being  said  to  him,  said 
'  Haw  1'  and  stroked  his  downy  chin, 
as&ough  sole  assignee  of  this  quality 
of  goods ;  or,  less  practically  speak- 
ing, the  only  person  in  the  room 
vbo  had  any  right  to  such  remarks ; 
vho,  I  say,  could  believe  such  an 
one  a  rived  f    I  steadfastly  deny  I 
was  jealous.    I  may  have  appeared 
so;  but  I  was  not     Still,  if  the 
medium  vrere  inclined  to  divulge 
certain  lectures  I  gave  him  privately 
and  for  his  sole  use  and  emolument, 
he  might— I  don't  say  justifiably— 
aay  I  was  jealous.    But  I  deny  it  in 
toto. 

Thus  I  kept  '  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  ^y  way'  for  some  happy  weeks; 
bnt  '  coming  erents  cast  their 
afaadovrs  before.'  Miss  Eanny  be- 
came more  fitfcd  in  her  acceptance 
or  non-acceptance  of  my  attentions. 
Circumstances  had  occurred — mind, 
I  do  not  say  what  I  had  done 
things  imprudent,  foolish,  precipi- 
tate. But  was  it  my  fiiult  ?  Is  it 
the  &ult  of  the  ship  caught  in  the 
strong  ocean  current,  hurried  rapidly 
to  its  own  destruction,  that  it  can- 
not stay  its  headlong  course,  and 
once  more  ride  in  rafety  o'er  the 
deep  ?  Ko,  it  is  not ;  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  say  that  what  occurred 
shortly,  was  due  solely  to  my  impru- 
doioe. 


I  was  going  to  settle  the  matter 
one  way  or  another.  I  was  saved 
the  trouble.  I  was*  going  to  screw 
my  courage  to  the  sticking-point 
"What  is  courage  against  woman  ?  I 
was  going  to  drink  one  extra  glass 
of  vrine,  go  straight  to  her  fiither, 
and  say— stay,  I  had  not  made  up 
my  mind  what  to  say.  But  tlius 
it  was. 

To  say  the  scene  is  stamped  on 
my  mind  in  burning  outlines,  is  to 
use  a  yery  stale  and  not  altogether 
probable  metaphor.  We  were  going 
to  dinner,  that  is,  people  were  com- 
ing down  to  dinner;  you  see  I  am  so 
confused  that  I  do  not  know  how  it 
was.  It  vras,  at  any  rate,  before 
dinner ;  I  was  in  the  dravring-room 
alone,  waiting  for  Fanny.  One  of 
the  girls  told  me  she  would  see  ma 
I  knew  something  was  coming.  I 
was  a&aid— Ihon^tly  confess  I  was 
a&aid— I  was  in  a  mess.  She  came ; 
no  one  eLw  in  the  room.  She  went 
straight  to  the  mantelpiece,  and 
stood  there.  She  had  a  white  muslin 
trimmed  with  black — for  she  was  in 
mourning  for  an  aunt— an  aunt  who 
had  left  her  money ;  an  aunt  whose 
memory  I  had  hitherto  greatly  re- 
vered ;  but  who  from  this  day  was 
to  be  to  me  as  though  she  had  not 
Hved.  Fanny,  leaning  her  elbows 
on  the  cold  marble,  her  flushed 
&ce  strangely  contrasting  vrith  the 
paleness  of  the  surroundmg  objects, 
made  use  of  a  few  yery  remarkable 
words — words  so  few,  and  so  remark- 
able, that  there  was  no  questioning 
their  meaning,  though  more  hidden 
than  expressed. 

'Mr.  Nelson,'  she  said,  'your  at- 
tentions are  too  conspicuous  I' 

My  attentions  too  conspicuous!  of 
course  they  were.  What  had  meant 
that  daily  chaff  from  sisters  and 
from  friends  ?  What  that  cold  gray 
eye  of  paternity  (for  mother  she  had 
not)  fixed  on  me  when  he  asked  me 
to  haye  some  more  fish  ? 

Farewell,  thought  I,  a  long  fare- 
well to  all  my  greatness.  'Let  us 
part  friends,'  said  I.  (People  always 
do  say  that  when  rejected.) 

'  We  do,'  she  said ;  and  the  door 
opened,  and  the  rest  entered,  and 
this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
alone. 

Of  course  I  enjoyed  my  dinner — 
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one  always  does— and  of  oonrse  I  ci;itinj?.    I  enjoyed  my  ride  home! 

pot  twitted  for  my  taciturnity.     As  I  enjoyed  next  day's  thoughts!    I 

if  one  could  ku^rh  and  joke  when  en py  now  telling  the  tale!    I  hare 

one  had  just  been  told  one's  attcn-  never  seen  the  girl  from  that  day  to 

tions  were  too  conspicuous.     Ah  !  this.     Taut  i)is  I   I  am  happy.  Tant 

ha  1    I  laugh  now ;  I  joke  now ;  hut  mku.c  I 

then  it  was  horrible— it  was  excru-  N. 


LOUD  CLYDE  OF  CLYDESDALE. 

SILENT  was  the  battle-slogan, 
On  no  stricken  lield  he  fell ; 
England's  clasping  arms  were  ronnd  him. 

Warrior  whom  she  trusted  well. 
Yet  our  thoughts  are  all  of  conflict 
As  beside  that  grave  we  mourn. 
For  liis  name  was  hung  with  trophies 
From  a  thousand  foemen  torn. 

Fast  are  memories  thronging  o'er  us 

Of  the  grand  old  fields  of  Spain, 
How  he  faced  the  charge  of  Junot 

And  the  fight  where  Moore  was  slain. 
Oh !  the  years  of  weary  waiting 

For  the  glorious  chance  he  sought. 
For  tho  slowly  ripening  harvest 

That  life's  latest  autumn  brought. 

Tardy  laurels !  yet  he  grasped  them 

With  a  bold  and  steadfast  hand. 
When  we  fought  the  swarthy  swordsmen 

From  the  river-sundered  land.* 
And  the  lightning  of  his  onset 

Pierced  the  Scythians*  stubborn  lines, 
When  a  new  and  fearful  purple 

Flushed  o'er  Alma's  tangled  vines. 

There  is  many  a  Bussian  mother. 

There  is  many  a  Tartar  maid, 
W'eeps  the  day  when  Balaklava 

Saw  Sir  Colin's  red  brigade. 
Yet  in  triumph's  day  they  passed  him 

Till  there  came  a  night  of  grief. 
And  then  England,  in  her  anguish. 

Sought  the  old  and  slighted  Chie£ 

And  from  Ganges'  banks  to  Indus 

Swept  the  legions  that  he  led. 
And  the  torn  and  trampled  lotusf 

Marked  their  stem  avenging  tread. 
Lay  him  there  where  Outram  slumbers. 

Let  him  sleep  by  Camiing's  side ; 
Death  has  joined  the  great  triumvirs. 

And  has  sheathed  the  sword  of  Clyde. 

Eisa  Suns. 

*  The  PuBJanb. 

t  The  lotat,  as  is  well  known,  was  used  as  a  sort  of  symbol  by  the  Sepoy  nratineaii 
Cakes  stamped  with  this  emblem  were  circulated  just  before  the  great  insonection  in  1857. 
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THE  rising  generation  ought  to 
be  thanidol  for  its  high  priTi- 
leges.  It  is  bom  to  the  perfection 
of  steam  power,  the  dectric  tele- 
graph, photography,  and  all  those 
wondernil  arts  and  sciences  which 
were  not  eyen  dreunt  of  fifty  years 
aga  What  a  privilege  to  have 
one's  birth  announced  to  interested 
friends  by  electric  telegraph!  to 
go  to  school  every  morning  by  rail  I 
to  be  photographed  when  a  baby 
in  long  clothes!  and  last,  bnt  not 
least,  to  be  admitted  for  tiie  small 
charge  of  half  a  crown  to  see  and 
hold  converse  with  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  clothes  of  everyday 
lifef  There  is  a  treat  for  a  young- 
ster rising  sixteen !  Yet  that  young- 
ster rising  sixteen  whom  I  escoi^ted 
through  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Saturday,  the  35U1  July,  did  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  it  I  fanej, 
on  the  whole,  the  Bath  buns  at  the 
refreshment  stalls  had  more  attrac- 
tion for  him  than  the  leading  lo^ 
comedian  in  the  black  surtout,  or 
even  the  fEuscinating  danseuse  in  the 
pork-pde  hat,  kissing  strawberries, 
and  disposing  of  them  for  half  a 
crown  apiece.  This  is  what  it  is  to 
be  in  one's  teens  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Your 
young  man  of  one-and-twenty  is  as 
wise  as  Solomon,  and  as  thoroughly 
used  up.  When  he  retires  from  the 
festivitieB  attendant  ui)on  his  coming 
of  age,  he  is  ready  to  exclaim,  '  All 
is  vanity.'  He  has  had  no  wishes, 
no  desires,  no  longings  which  have 
not  been  gratified  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  formed. 

WeU,  I  don't  envy  the  rising 
generation  in  this  respect  Hope 
has  its  pleasures,  even  when  de- 
ferred; and  desires  postponed  in- 
crease respect  for  tne  object  of 
theuL  What  does  the  oopyHsHjf) 
say?  'Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt' Hark  to  the  youth  rising 
sixteen — 

'Hallo!  there's  old  Paul  Bed- 
ford.' 

Irrererent  youth!  Old  Paul  Bed- 
ford indeed !  When  I  was  the  age 
of  ^t  youth,  did  I  not  haunt  the 


stage  door  of  the  Adelphi  m'ght 
aft^  night  to  see  Mr.  Paul  Bedford 
pass  out?  Mister  Paul  Bedford, 
mind  you,  not  '  old  Paul  IBedford.' 
Did  I  not,  as  I  have  said,  haunt 
that  stage  door  for  nights,  and  walk 
Maiden  Lane  at  ghost  hour  on 
Saturdays,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  illustrious  Paul  in  the  guise  of 
the  real  world?  At  last,  after 
many  disappointments,  after  long 
and  patient  vigils  under  the  lamp- 
post, occasionally  in  the  rain,  I  cast 
^es  upon  him.  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  beiz^. 
I  followed  him  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance with  awe  and  reverence.  I 
met  a  finend,  a  youth  like  myself, 
and  was  proud  to  point  out  the 
great  man  to  him.  '  Bo  you  know 
who  that  is?'  '  No.'  '  Thafs  Mr. 
Paul  Bedford.'  'Is  it?'  I  shaU 
never  forget  the  eager  interest  ex- 
pressed in  that 'Is  it  ?*  My  youth* 
ml  friend  ran  forward  and  looked 
up  in  the  great  man's  fiioe.  He 
came  back  presently  awfully  im- 
pressed, and  said, '  It  is  1' 

I  was  happy  for  years  in  my 
knowledge  of  ihe  private  personal 
appearance  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford, 
and  in  being  able  to  point  him  out 
to  my  friends;  I  acquired  a  sort 
of  theatrical  reputation  from  this 
feuct  1  was  a  person  who  knew 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford— when  I  saw  him 
in  the  street  I  remember,  in  my 
eagjBmess  for  that  happy  friture, 
which  came  after  many  days,  boast- 
ing mendaciously  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Paul  Bedford  personally,  I  didn't 
I  had  never  heard  him  speak  a 
word  except  on  the  stage.  What 
I  would  have  given  to  have  been 
introduced  to  him  then*  To  have 
shaken  him  by  the  great  hand ;  to 
have  heard  him  say,  in  his  private 
capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  public, 
a  householder,  a  father  of  a  family 
and  a  social  being — '  I  believe  you, 
my  boy.' 

But  in  my  young  days,  honours 
like  this  were  only  to  be  attained  by 
patience  and  work.  I  had  to  qualify 
myself  for  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  by  learning 
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tho  art  of  a  dramatic  author.  ITow 
much  leather  does  an  ajiinvinice 
spoil  before  he  loams  i<>  make  a 
g<K)d  pair  of  shoes  I  How  Uiucli 
paper  d(K»8  an  author  s|K)il — how 
oft43n  are  his  inaiiuscri]its  thrown 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  or  left 
for  him  at  the  Bta.Lre  door — before 
he  leanw?  to  write  an  actable  piece. 
So  long  did  I  wait — not  patiently — 
for  the  great  honour.  At  length 
one  bright  day  I  found  mypelf  in 
a  dehrimn  of  nervous  delight,  seata^l 
in  the  green  room  reading  a  farce, 
and  there  was  the  immortal  Paul 
beside  me,  listening  with  all  the 
submiBsiveness  of  an  infant  scholar, 
"Wlien  it  was  all  over,  he  gave  me 
the  great  hand  to  shake ;  he  oflfered 
me  snuff  from  a  silver  box;  and 
I  learned  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon that  he  had  spoken  of  me 
with  high  respect.  I  had  reached 
the  summit  of  my  ambition  at  last. 
Ah,  what  bliss !  The  rising  genera- 
tion can  never  know  such  bliss,  for 
now-8rdays  the  payment  of  half  a 
crown  '  admits '  to  the  whole  arcana 
of  theatrical  life :  and  as  the  copy- 
slip  says, '  Familiarity,'  &c. 

Here  we  are  then  once  more  in 
the  great  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  purchasing  pincushions 
ftaai  pretty  actresses,  in  the  cause 
of  charity.  What  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  midst  here,  by 
Messrs.  Toole  and  Bedford's  peep- 
show,  and  devour  all  the  pretty 
actresses  in  London  'at  a  glance  1' 
Ah,  sorely  this  is  the  embarras  de 
riehesses!  Here  is  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson  on  one  side  and  Miss 
Latimer  on  the  other.  Miss  Lydia 
does  not  Idss  cigars  and  sell  the 
lEdioes  off  her  feet  this  time,  having, 
since  last  fieur  day,  entered  into  the 
sob^  state  of  matrimony.  Is  it  to 
Lydia  that  the  leading-article  writer 
in  the  '  Bxamatic  College  News' 
refers,  wlien  he  [informs  ns  as  fol- 
lows?— *  Channed  by  her  appear- 
ance and  manners,  a  visitor  to  the 
last  Fancy  Fair  offered  her  his  hand 
and  heart,  and  she  is  now  the  happy 
wife  of  a  cheerful  and  wealthy 
gentleman.'  Just  sach  a  treasure 
did  Lydia  deserve.  Wealth  and 
cheerfolnessl  What  richer  gifts 
could  a  husband  possess  ?  Only  I 
woold  suggest  that  the  wealthy  and 


clieerful  prcntloman  shonld  in  future 
rLiuaJn  at  home.  His  pres<.nee  in 
the  stall  facetiously  jn'oposiup  to 
charpre  tlie  public  so  much  ptT  head 
for  a  sitrht  of  his  wife  was  not  in 
the  Ixst  taste,  nor  was  it  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  the  charity.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  other 
pontlenion  who  made  themselves 
otTi (piously  busy  in  helping  ladies 
who  would  have  got  on  much  better 
without  them.  And  while  I  am 
finding  feult,  let  me  add  a  word  of 
reproof  to  certain  giddy  young  ladies 
who  left  their  stalls  and  ran  about 
the  transept  importuning  gentlemen 
to  buy,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ragged  urchins  whose  fancy  feir 
is  held  in  the  streets,  and  whose 
merchandise  is  fuzees.  These  giddy 
things  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  dignified,  yet  none  the  less 
attractive,  commercial  manner  of 
Mrs.  Stu-ling,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon, 
Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  Miss  Bnfton, 
and  Miss  Saunders.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  old 
favourit^  obtained  the  largest  share 
of  patronaga  There  was  no  getting 
even  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Mellon,  Mrs. 
Paul,  or  Mrs.  Stirling,  for  the  eager 
crowds  which  thronged  round  them 
all  day  long,  to  pay  homage  to  their 
worth  no  less  than  to  their  tal^t. 
I  sadly  wanted  a  sh'ee  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  wedding  cake,  and  was 
prepared  to  give  a  crown-piece  for 
it,  if  I  eould  only  have  got  near 
enough  to  negotiate  the  matter  with 
Mrs.  Paul  herselfl  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Howard  Paul  stand  in  front 
with  a  whip,  and  drive  away  the 
boys  '  as  hadn't  got  no  money,  and 
kept  away  them  as  had  ?'  It  strikes 
me  that  a  good  many  of  the  boys 
(and  girls)  who  crowded  to  the 
front  did  nothing  but  listen  to  the 
music  (of  Mrs.  Paul's  vcHce)  and 
look  at  [the  pictures  outside.  And 
there  was  I  with  many  more  wait- 
ing to '  walk  up '  and  pay  my  money. 
Afi  to  Mrs.  Mellon,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  love  ever  since  I  met 
her  among  the  flying  Indians,  I 
never  once  caught  a  glunpee  of  her, 
all  owing  to  a  great  big  black- 
whiskered  man  who  walked  about 
her  stall,  and  got  in  her  way  and 
mine  too.  Confound  the  man!  why 
did  he  not  go  and  act  a  kangaroo, 
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or  some  other  kmd  of  wild  beast  in 
Ifr.  Joe  Bobios's  menAgerie?  I 
did,  by  a  Ticarions  process,  beoome 
the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Sttriing's  cigars.  It  ooold  not  hare 
been  a  worse  one;  bnt  I  woold 
bsTd  smoked  a  dozen  sneh  for  her 
ake.  Bless  me !  to  think  that  she, 
before  whom  I  had  so  often  sat, 
spellbound,  in  the  front  row  of  the 
pit,  should  ever  condescend  to  sell 
me  a  dgax— and  a  bad  one  too !  I 
shall  keep  the  end  of  that  cigar 
among  my  treasoies. 

Articles  of  little  or  no  Talne,  of 
all  kmds,  sdling  lor  their  weight 
in  sQyer  —  smiles  and  winning 
Ranees,  and  soft  pessnaaiTe  words 
thrown  in  to  torn  the  scale— amber 
moathpieoes,  1»aoes,  cigars,  doUs, 
eau  de  Ck>logne,  fozees,  gloves, 
honey  soap,  inkbottles,  Jews'  haips, 
knittingneedles,  laces,  mnfbteeB,note 
paper,  opera  gkunes,  penkniyee, 
<IinUs,  rosewater,  shells,  tapers,  nms, 
yiaes,  wax— OTery  trifle  that  yon 
en  giTe  a  name  to,  inofaiding  snch 
cnriosities  as  water  from  Jordan, 
sold  by  Mrs.  Howard  Fanl  in  drops, 
'inclnding  a  shake  of  a  mommy's 
hand  lor  Mxpflnce  extoL'  Who 
shall  say  that  these  ladies— when 
they  behave  tbemaelyes  as  sach— 
an  lowering  the  dignity  of  their 
pnfesnm?  Do  not  dqcnessee  and 
eoontesses  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
CBOflB  of  charity?  AndIhaTe|not 
heard  thai  the  Instre  of  the  peerage 
has  been  dimmed  in  ooosetiQence. 

On  the  whole,  this  Ute  ofiEiared 
maiqr  attractions  which  were  want- 
ing on  prorions  occasionB.  The 
shows  were  all  of  a  saperiqr  kind, 
and  if  Ihe  fisitors  were  occasionally 
'aokl,'  th^y  had  the  conaolatkm  of 
beng  'sold'  in  an  agreeable  and 
enfaertaicing  manner.  The  people 
in  the  transept  were  at  first  rather 
ahy  of  paying  aizpence  to  look  into 
Mr.  Toole's  peep-show,  remember- 
ing that  last^  year  thoce  was  nothing 
toaee  bnt  a  display  of  fireworks 
TopiUMuted  bj  a  shower  of  bfown 
paper.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  show  contained  a  series  of  gro- 
teaqne  iUnstrations  of  the  drama  of 
'  Bkttk-eyed  Snsan,'  drawn  with  ex- 
qnisite  hnmonr  by  Mr.  William 
McGooneU.  And  was  not  Mr. 
Toole's  description  of  the  drama 


worth  all  the  money?  Owing  to 
the  libretto — ^the  joint  composition 
of  two  oontiibators  to  '  London 
Society ' — haying  been  sent  in  late 
— the  night  before  in  fiu;t— Mr. 
Toole  was  obliged  to  stick  the  MS. 
np  against  the  side  of  the  show,  and 
'wing  it'  While  the  proprietors 
were  not  looking,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  copying  the  greater  part 
of  the  composition  into  my  note- 
hoc^,  and  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
down  an  injunction  on  the  head  of 
the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  I  here- 
by publish  the  same. 

'Here  yon  see  the  real,  horiginal, 
sentimental,  naatical  mellydrammer 
of  "Blaok-^red Snsan;  or, The  Lass 
as  loyed  a  Sailor."  "  All  in  the 
Downs  the  fleet  was  moored."  On 
the  ri^  yon  will  hobserve  the 
Downs  with  the  British  fleet  a-layin' 
at  hanchor.  On  the  left  yon  per- 
ceiye  Bhu;k-^ed  Sosan  agK»ng 
ahoeri  tiie  "Sarcy  Harethnsa,"  for 
to  hask  the  joyial  sailors  to  tell  her 
terew,  if  her  sweet  YiUiam  is  a-sail- 
ing  among  their  carew.  Hobserre 
Yilliam  a-waying  of  his  'at  on  the 
maintop-gallant  mast  with  ynn'and, 
and  a-sphdn'  of  the  mam-brace 
with  the  bother.  He  sees  the  lorely 
Snsan,  .and  quick  as  tightnmg  he 
slides  down  the  rope,  hntterly  re- 
gardless of  the  skin  of  his  'ands  and 
ttie  knees  Tof  his  troosen,  which 
you  will  bobserye  haye  been  care- 
fully mended  l^the  loyelybot  in- 
dnsbiouB  Susan.  (Change.) 

'Here  yon  see  the  British  tars 
a^earooam'  hafler  a  long  yoyage,  on 
sangwidges  made  with  fiye-pnn 
Bank  of  Enghnd  notes,  and  a-fry- 
ing  of  their  watches  in  the  werry 
best  fonrteenpenny  Dorset  butter — 
a  pietur*  of  Hengland's  greatness  on 
thehocean.  (Change,) 

*  Here  you  see  Yilliam  and  Snsan 
a-parting  at  Yapping  Hold  Stairs, 
and  Susan  a-giving  Yilliam  a  'baooa- 
box  marked  with  her  name,  yich 
she  engrayed  her  own  self  with  her 
darning  needle.  (Change,) 

'  Here  you  see  Black-eyed  Susan 
a-goin'  in  a  cherry-coloured  gownd 
and  hopen-yoric  stockings,  to  meet 
Yilliam.  You  wiU  bobserye  her 
putting  up  her  humbrellar,  which 
puryents  her  from  seein'  a  willin 
as  is  coming  round  the  comer  in 
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a  cocked  hat  and  a  cntla'-n.  On 
the  left  you  hol>.stTYu  the  wicked 
captain  of  the  wesFcl  wlu^rc  Vilham 
has  serrcd  kinp:  and  country,  where 
the  stonny  vinds  do  blow  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  oh— violi  it  was 
always  Villiam's  motto,  "  England 
expects  that  everj'  man  tlds  day 
will  do  his  dooty /'  ( (.% ' u(jf . )  H ero 
you  see—.'  But  at  this  point  tho 
performance  was  snsponded,  McssrH. 
Toole  and  J^edford  being  summoned 
to  give  their  services  in  another 
part  of  tho  fair.  1  am  assured, 
iiowever,  that  everything  came  all 
right  in  tlie  end,  as  in  all  stage  Hfe 
it  properly  ought  to  do. 

One  of  the  'novelties,'  and  i)er- 
haps  the  fimnicst  thing  in  the  fair, 
was  Wombwell's  menagerie.  The 
wonderful  pictures  of  Bengal  tigers 
and  boa  constrictors  outside,  though 
admirably  painted,  were  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  '  best  part  of 
it'  AVho  will  ever  forget  Mr. 
Addison's  make-up  in  that  green 
velveteen  coat,  as  showman.  Did 
he  not  seem  to  tho  manner  born? 
A  compliment  to  tho  artist  rather 
than  to  the  man.  But  candidly, 
now,  I  ask  you,  could  you  see  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  under  that  green  vel- 
Teteen?  And  Mr.  Joe  Rpbins,  in 
his  fleshings  and  bear-skin  mantle, 
as  Van  Amburgh.  I  have  seen  Van 
Amburgh,  and  I  have  seen  Joe 
Eobins;  and  I  say,  give  me  Joe 
Eobins.  The  statue  of  Hercules  in 
the  Boman  Court  was  a  monument 
of  attenuation  in  comparison.  And 
the  wild  beasts!  To  witness  their 
gambols  was  quite  a  new  sensation, 
for  with  all  the  ordinary  attributes 
of  wild  beasts,  including  manginess, 
they  were  comic  and  exceedingly 
absurd,  which  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  superior  animal,  Man. 
I  was  about  to  indulge  in  some 
philosophical  reflections  upon  cer- 
tain x>oints  of  inferiority  in  the  in- 
tellectual animal  as  compared  with 
the  brutes,  when  I  was  interrupted 
by  Mr.  Addison,  requesting  me  to 
join  in  a  cheer  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  outside,  and  then  to 
take  myself  off  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Messrs.  Toole   and    Bedford,  as 
usual,  appeared  to  have  the&culty 


of  Sir  Bo  vie  Boche's  bird.     Thcv 
wore  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
at  once.      W'hcn    they  had   mado 
William  and  Susan  happy  for  tho 
fiftieth  time,  they  rushed  off  to  the 
liiehardsonian  Theatre,  where  they 
enacted  Jiarhnrhnh,  Vumjh/rom,  and 
Lffffriffiosa    Cunt,   respectively  the 
villain,  and  the  interesting  heroine 
CVIr.  Paul  Bedford),  of  the  thrilUnc: 
drama  of  the  '  Demon  of  the  Castle 
Heights.'    I  susj^ect  that  Cirujano 
M.  M.C.,  the  author  of  the  piece, 
must  have  been,  like  yoiu:  two  con- 
tributors, late  with  his  'copy,*  for 
the  dialogue  and  music  seemed  to 
he  improvised  as    the  piece  went 
on.      Thus  Mr.  Toole  would  say, 
'  The  deed  is  done.    'Tis  well'    To 
the  music  of  Isaacson  (the  leader 
of  the  orchestra).    '  I  say  again,  the 
deed  is  done;   'tis  well  (chord  in 
orchestra).     But   never  mind,  he 
shall  not  escape  my  vengeance ;  no, 
never  (chord),     ^d  yet  'tis  hard 
to    have  to   return  to  my  native 
village  and  murder  my  own  father 
(chord).    But  it  must  be  done,  for 
he  is  rich  and  I  am  short'  (chord 
and  exit).    Mr.  Toole  is  an  actor  of 
marvellous  resource,  and  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  a  joke  or  some  apt 
device  which  serves  the  same  pnr- 
lK>se,  still  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  the  Hichardsonian  drama  consti- 
tuting, ss  it  doCvS,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  fair,  were  designed  with 
a  little  more  intention  and  method. 
Fooling  is  none  the  worse  for  having 
some  point  and  direction. 

It  is  but  one  step  from  the 
'parade'  of  tho  Hichardsonian 
Theatre  to  the  portals  of  the  Pauly- 
Tooley-technic  Institution;  but  ere 
I  can  take  that  step  and  pay  my 
money  at  the  door,  Messrs.  Took* 
and  Bedford  have  doffed  their 
medisDval  garments,  and  lo,  here 
they  are  in  professional  suits  of 
black,  lecturing  upon  astronomy 
and  the  use  of  the  crystal  globes. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
other  femous  institutes  establiBhc«l 
for  the  information  and  enlighten- 
ment of  tlie  people,  the  Paulj- 
Tooley-technic  seasoned  science  with 
sensation;  and,  after  the  heavenly 
bodies  had  been  disjsosed  of,  we 
were  treated  to  a  sight  of  the 
'  Bearded  Giantess  of  Corsica,'  eight 
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feet  high   in   her  stockmgB,  and 
aistertothe  celebrated  brothers  Louis 
and  Eabien;  also  a  New  Zealand 
chief,  who  illustrated  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  at 
the  antipodes  by  standing  on  his 
head    we  were  informed  that  the 
diief  had  a  great  appetite  for  coppers, 
and  oonld  eat  any  quantity  of  them 
vithout   ii^jury   to  his    digestion. 
The    oomnany    accordingly    sub- 
scribed a  hatfol,  but  the  chief,  on 
diflcoTering  a  suqpence  among  them, 
declared  uiat  it  quite  took  away 
his  appetite.      Though  extremely 
fond  of  copper,  the  sight  of  sUyer 
ahvays  made  him  ill.     He  would 
nerertheless  '  keep  the  lot/  as  there 
were  seyeml  members  of  his  tiibo 
^o  liked  sQTer  as  well  as  copper, 
and  had  no  great  ayendon  even  to 
gold. 

The  ghost!  the  ghost  I  the  ghost! 
I^tifessors  Toole  and  Bedford  pro- 
mised not  only  to  produce  the 
ghost,  but  also  to  show  us '  how  the 
thing  was  done.'  Of  couise  we 
ware  all  anxious.  We  had  sat  at 
the  Adelphi  and  wondered  until 
our  heaos  ached.  But  now  the 
secret  was  to  be  diyulged.  The 
mjBiery  was  to  be  rerMled.  We 
stood  in  breathless  expectation  as 
Mr.  Toole  produced,  one  after  the 
other,  the  lime,  the  candle,  the  box 
of  matches,   the   mirror— «11    the 

3i8iteB,  including  the  inyentor 
improver  of  the  process,  ie|ae- 
sentedby 


of  the  Polytechnic,  when  just  as  all 
was  ready,  in  rushed  an  official 
with  a  letter  bearing  a  large  and 
portentous  seal.  It  was  an  ii\juno- 
tion  from  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
inhibiting  and  prohibiting  the  ghost 
from  walking  on  Saturday  anywhere 
except  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tioii  and  the  treasuries  of  the  thea- 


To  omit  to  mention  the  astound- 
ing efforts  of  Mr.  Bobert  Bomer,  as 
the  Herald,  and  subsequently  as  the 
Lady-in-waiting  upon  'Jack  in  the 
Green,'  would  be  m  tiie  last  degree 
ungenerous  and  ungratefoL  No 
one  worked  harder,  or  with  better 
heart  and  intention  than  Mr.  Bomer. 
And  it  was  something  for  a  tragic 
actor,  the  greatest  and  best   ap- 

S  lauded  Othello  of  the  age,  to  con- 
escend  to  a  part  in  a  chummy's 
procession.  But  genius  adorns  and 
elevates  all  that  it  touches,  and  like 
gold,  suffers  no  corruption  by  con- 
tact with  mean  things.  Genius  has 
no  oxide.  .And  mv  lady,  after 
fftinting  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the 
arms  of  my  lord,  became  Mr.  Bobert 
Bomer— which  is  a  name  for  all  the 
virtues  which  can  adorn  a  man. 

Mr.  Bobert  Keeley  did  not  take 
money  at  the  doors  of  the  Bichard- 
sonian  theatre  as  advertised— pos- 
sibly the  noise  of  the  parade  was 
too  much  for  his  nerves— but  he 
was  '  present  on  the  occasion,'  and 
right  pleasant  it  was  to  see  him  in 
his  old  age  socheerfid  and  haroy. 
I  should  have  liked  to  point  mm 
out  to  the  Puritan  denouncers  of 
the  stage  as  an  example  of  the 
'wicked  jl^lay-actors.'  iThreesoore 
and  ten;  still  in  good  health;  cheer- 
ful and  contented;  loved  and  re- 
verenced by  his  children;  respected 
by  all  his  brethren,  and,  Vy  inaustry 
and  frugality,  independent  of  the 
world.  What  a  wicked  man  he 
must  have  been  to  come  to  such  an 
end  as  this! 

When  we  have  spent  our  last 
sixpence,  we  take  a  peep  into  Zad- 
kiers  crystal  ball,  and  mid  fiill  con- 
solation for  all  our  expenditure. 
We  see  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future— the  past,  the  barren 
heath  of  May  bury ;  the  present,  the 
heath  adorned  with  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  wanting  only  the 
wings  to  make  it  complete;  the 
future,  the  Dramatic  CoU^ge  finished 
— accommodation  for  a  hundred 
aged,  infinn,  or  unfortunate  actors, 
schools  for  their  children,  and  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  aged  Thespians 
sitting  in  the  garden,  each  under 
the  shadow  of  his  own  fig-tree. 
This  result,  now  rapidly  being 
attained,  will  be  due  in  a  great 


measoio  to  the  anmiiU  artors'  Tto 
at  tlio  Crystal  Palace,    litit  wliilo 


nection  with  this  work  of  ln'iie- 
Tolcnce,  I  must  not  omit  that  ol' 
the  orifrinator  nnil  imtiring  pro- 
moter and  Bustaiiior  of  tlio  wiinlo 
scheme  —  the  nnmo  of  lli-njniiiin 
"tt'elister.  The  name  of  Allevne  hi\ 
come  down  through  three  ceutnrie 


in  connection  with  an  actors' cliai'iit, 
wliich  has  l^ecn  ptrvc-rted  to  US'  s 
which  its  founder  never  intc&lt-i. 
The  name  of  Benjamin  WelKtsmi!! 
go  down  to  the  ftitiiro  in  connecti-;! 
with  finhfitantift]  henefits  to  the  pri- 
fcssion,  and  will  be  mentioned  witii 
blL-sf.in.L,'s  by  generations  of  pln;i.!.-i 
yet  uniwrn. 

A.  H. 
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' TrrHEEE  ahaU  ve  go  to-night?' 
TT  is  a  qneatbn  so  common, 
nd  to  difficult  to  be  ntia&ctorily 
■nmsed,  tliat  it  would  make  an 
■dmiiable  heading  to  a  theatrical 
Btreet-placaid  or  newBpqier  adver- 
lurnnent,  wherein  the  information 
nqniied  might  be  dedaiTely  giren 
aocoiding  to  the  interests  ot  the 
spacolatm'.  I  make  m;  compli- 
tnent,  (md  present,  free  of  cbaxg^, 
this  excellmt  noticm  to  anj  profes- 
sor of  the  art  irf  modem  pnffei?. 
The  lig^t  dinner  is  finished:  the 
delicate  aiicboT7-iii-oil  has  been 
graceful];  laid  ont  npon  his  last 
Ksting-place  of  thin,  dry  toeet, 
vhfle  I,  charged  with  the  due  cele- 
bmtion  of  the  rite,  have  cast  npon 
him  the  white  dust  of  well-g»ted 
pBimesan,  and,  the  ceremcKif  of  in- 
terment concluded,  have  with  no 
sparing  hand  poured  ont  a  libatica 
of  aotuid  wholesome  claret     Uj 


heart  yearns  towards  the  companion 
of  my  eat^  years  and  my  late 
dinner.  It  is  to  this  swelling  feel- 
ing of  afiledion  in  my  bosom,  tiiat 
I  attribnte  the  nnuBusl  tightncee  of 
waistcoat.  Ahl  traitor  tulw,  have 
I  not  often  warned  thee  how  I 
and  tbon  most  port,  an'  oeitain 
buttons  refuse  to  meet? 

Uy  dear  Tom,  who  is  yomiger 
than  myself,  and  nnable  iaoi«rly 
to  appreciate  a  '  quiet  ev^une,' 
atifltches  bis  legs,  rises  from  the 
table,  and  walks  to  the  window.  I 
renumber  now  that  we  had  intended 
going  to  some  Uieatre  in  tbe  coarse 
of  the  ereuing.  It  was  my  ante- 
prandial suggestion.  I  hare  calmer 
thoughts  now,  and  am  not  what  I 
was.  Let  ns,  is  my  present  proposal, 
haTs  a  cigar  and  a  chat.  Ko ;  he  is 
for  tbe  theatre.  There  is,  I  teU 
tiiiTi^  ftn  exoellent  Sbangem'  Smok- 
ing-room ;  kx,  you  see,  1  have  been 
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entertaining  my  convive  at  the  club 
mahogany ;  and,  on  soft  coiirht'S  ])or- 
fumed  with  the  choicest  tobacco — 

'Impun«'  licrlnt 
.^stivam  sermouc  beuiguu  teutlore  noctcm.* 

Iso;  he  will  none  of  it:  he  carCvS 
not  for  Horace,  and  wants  to  see 
as  much  aa  he  can  of  some  profane 
stage-play.  I  sigh  and  yield.  We 
examine  the  thin  paper  bills  flutter- 
ing in  the  draughts  of  the  hall. 

*  I  shouldn't  mind/  he  says, '  see- 
ing ^liss  Steel  Collars  again.' 

*  It's  not  Steel  Collars/  I  return, 
pretending  not  to  bo  alive  to  his 
feeble  wit :  '  it's  Mademoiselle  Stella 
Colas.    Well,  let  us  go.' 

He  has  by  this  time  got  hold  of 
another  entco-tainment. 

'  What  do  I  say/  ho  asks, '  about 
''The  Haunted  Man?"' 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
*The  Haunted  Man/  being  indif- 
ferent as  to  my  destination. 

'It's  very  good,  isn't  it?*  he  con- 
tinues. 

I  reply  that  I  believe  it  is. 

'There's  a  screaming  burlesque 
to  follow  the  " Ghost,"' ho  tells  me. 

It  strikes  me  at  the  moment  that 
if  the  burlesque  had  been  followed 
by  the  '  Gthost/  it  might  have  had 
good  reason  for  screaming;  but 
liaving  lighted  my  cigar,  I  keep 
this  to  myself.  He  returns  to  the 
charge. 

'  Well,  what  do  yon  say,  eh  ?' 

I  say  what  he  says.  I  am  ready 
to  accommodate  myself  to  any  cir- 
cumstances. 'Let  US  go  to  the 
"  Ghost." ' 

My  convive  actually  abuses  me 
for  my  phant  mood,  and  tells  me 
that  I've  got  no  opinion  of  my  own, 
and  no  settled  ideas  on  any  subject ; 
in  &ct '  he  never  saw  such  a  feller.' 
This  arouses  me,  and  I  inform  him 
that,  if  be  wants  really  to  see  some- 
thing good,  we  ought  to  catch  what 
we  can  of '  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man ' 
at  the  Olympic.  He  agrees.  *  Ho ! 
porter,  a  cab.'  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  W^ellington  Street  my  vola- 
tile friend  fancies  '  The  Duke's 
Motto.'  It  is  now  that  hour  jjecn- 
liar  to  the  theatrical  night—not 
marked  on  watch  or  clock,  or  tabled 
among  the  divisions  of  time — known 
as  '  Half  price/  and  to  ns,  arriving 


at  such  an  hour,  the  complicated 
l)lot  will  be  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

*  Now,  I '  (this  is  what  I  tell  my 
companion) '  have  seen  the  Olympic 
])icce,  and  can  set  you  right  at  any 
l)oint.* 

'But/  says  my  fri^d,  'we  lx)th 
have  seen  the  "  Motto/'  and  require 
no  explanation ;  l)esides,  I  shouldn't 
mind  seeing  it  again.' 

'  Very  good,  then ;  the  Lyceum  l>e 
it.  I  thought  so:  we  can't  get  a 
place.' 

We  waste  our  time  in  trying 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  come 
out  hot  and  weary.  The  same  re- 
sult at  the  Olympic,  only  that  we 
are  hotter  and  wearier.  He  sets  his 
face  to  go  to  the  Gardens  of  Cre- 
mome.  I  resolutely  set  my  face 
against  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
yields  at  length  to  my  unflinching 
determination,  and  I  lead  him 
gently  back  to  the  Strangers'  Smok- 
ing-room, 'where,*  I  say  to  him, 
playfully,  'beneath  the  shady  smoke 
of  a  cool,  fr£^;rant  cigar,  we  can— 
oh,  my  Tom  TitjTUsl—talk  over 
matters  theatrical.' 

'  That* s  a  great  success,  that 
"Duke's  Motto,"  isn't  it?'  says 
Tom  Tityrus  at  full  length  on  a 
sofa.  '  There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
made  out  of  a  theatre.' 

'  More  out  of  it  than  in  it,  I  fismcy,' 
observes  Lollius,  the  lounger,  who 
has  just  dropped  into  an  ann- 
chair. 

'  As  in  every  speculation,  when  a 
man  makes  a  happy  hit  he  fills  his 
coffers,  so  the  manager  who  suits 
the  public  taste  makes  a  fortuna' 

'  And  very  seldom  keeps  it/  says 
Tom  Tityrus.  'But  what  m  the 
public  taste?' 

'For  sensation  dramas, decidedly/ 
answers  Lollius. 

'  I  question  that,  or  will  question 
it  presently  when  the  waiter  has 
done  his  spiriting.'  (This  is  the 
Present  Writer's  observation:  he 
may  for  the  future  be  known  as 
the  P.  W.) 

'Then  comes  the  inquiry/  says 
Tom  Tityrus,  framing  a  little  thea- 
trical catechism,  'Who  gave  them 
that  taste?  Surely,  the  managers. 
They  sow,  cultivate,  and  gather  the 
fruits.' 

'Managers/  remarks  the  P.  W. 
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'appear  to  me  more  like  anglers 
than  gardfflierB,  At  different  sea- 
8QD8  &ej  use  different  bait  They 
note  which  takee  the  best  Old 
Izaak  Walton  most  have  tried  for 
ehnb  inth  his  ant-flies,  flesh-flies, 
black  bees,  and  snails  many  a  time 
before  he  alighted  npon  that  grand 
idea,  which  caused  mm  to  write  of 
this  flah,  that  "he  never  refoses  a 
grasshopper  on  the  top  of  a  swift 
stream,  nor  at  the  bottom  ^e  yoxmg, 
hnmble  bee." ' 

'WeU,  bnV  cries  Tom  Tiiyros, 
politely  adding,  '  I  beg  yonr  par- 
don,' seeing  that  he  has  interrupted 
thespeaker. 

'WeU,  as  the  grasshopper  to 
Izaak  Walton,  so  the  happy  hit  to 
the  manager;  and  as  the  grass- 
hopper to  the  chnb,  so  the  sensa- 
tion drama  to  the  public.' 

'Then  you  mean  to  say,'  says 
Tom  Tityrus,  who  has  been  waiting 
patiently,  'that  the  public  will 
always  be  taken  by  a  sensation 
dmma?' 

'Yes.' 

'Ah!'  observes  Lollius,  'some 
Tlay  with  nothing  but  jumping 
into  rivets  after  exhausted  damsels, 
scaling  walls  with  babies  in  arms, 
combats  of  five  to  one,  setting  Are 
to  old  mansions,  and  escaping  down 
a  melting  leaden  waste-pipe,  mur- 
dera,  ghosts--a  r^;ular  Itichard- 
aonian  affiiir,  in  fact  — that  is  the 
style  you  say  will  always  take.' 

'No;  you  misunderstand  me. 
Tour  taste,  by-the-way,  is  evidently 
&r  burlesque.  In  any  drama  you 
cannot  separate  action  from  dia- 
logue: the  former  without  the  hit- 
ter is  mere  pantomime ;  the  latter 
alone  would  be  a  sort  of  prosaic 
concert  The  dramatic  auiJior  must 
aim  at  what  are  called  "telling 
sitnations"  even  more  than  at  a 
h^faly-polished  and  sparkling  dia- 
logue. You  remember  the  lines  in 
ti»  "Ars  Poetica,"  and  must  feel 
truth  of  them  as  regards  the 


'What  lines?'  asked  Lollius, 
troubled  by  the  perversity  of  a 
atnpped-up  pipe. 

'  Oh !'  says  the  P.  W., '  ran— um,' 
sad  taps  his  forehead. 

'Nothing  flows  from  that  tap,' 
observes  Tom  Tityrus. 


'  Yes,  I've  got  it— 

*  Segnloi  irritanfc  animoa  demlssa  p«r  aaneni*'' 
Qaam  qua  ionfc  ocalte  sal)|ecta  fldellboa,  et 

qiue 
Ipte  albl  tndlt  ipectator.* 

'By  Jovel'  cries  Lollius, '  what  a 
good  boy  you  must  have  been  at 
EtonI  I  used  to  be  a  good  hand  at 
a  'saying-lesson,'  and  I  think  I  re- 
collect how,  a  few  lines  further  on, 
Horace  disapproves  of  anything  like 
our  modem  sensational  situations. 
Isn't  there  something  about  not 
letting  Medea  murder  her  children 
before  the  audience?  What  is  it?— 

'Iffac  . . .  paeroi .  .  .  Medea.' 

'You're  murdering  the  text:  do 
let  Medea  alone.  I  know  what  the 
P.  W.  means,'  says  Tom  Tityrus; 
'and  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scan- 
dal" is  a  model  for  all  dramatio 
writers.  I  agree  with  him  in  the 
general  question.' 

'"The  Colleen  Bawn,"'  observes 
Lollius,  blowing  at  his  troublesome 
pipe,  'owed  its  success  to  the 
"header."' 

' No!*  ciy  Tityrus  and  the  P.  W. 

'Oh,  nonsense!'  says  Lollius,  as 
if  any  opinion  contrary  to  his  own 
were  unworthy  further  considera- 
tion; 'pooh!' 

'  Pooh  1'  returns  the  P.  W., '  doesn't 
carry  much  weight  as  an  argument. 
The  sketches  of  Irish  cbuacter  iu 
"The  Colleen  Bawn"  were  admi- 
rable ;  the  plot  was  well  con- 
structed ;  and  the  play  itself  was, 
at  the  Adelphi,  as  well  acted  as  one 
could  possibly  wish  to  see  it  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  placed  on 
the  stage ' 

'Beflected  great  credit,  &c.  &c.,' 
interrupted  Lollius:  'that's  what 
the  ponny-a-liners  say.  It  certainly 
was  well  "got  up,"  though.  I  saw 
it  three  times.  I  think  I  like  the 
cottage  scene  the  best,  where  they 
sing— 

*  Qrammarhree,  ma  croiskeen  lnwn  ;*    ! 

and  here  Lollius,  there  being  no 
one  besides  ourselves  in  the  room, 
gives  us  an  imitation,  and  we  join 
in  chorus. 

'Your  attention  is  requested  to 
No.  67  in  the  "  books,'  '  intones 
Master  Tityrus;  whereat  we  smile 
knowingly,  as  they  who  have  at- 
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tained  to  the  meaning  of  ihe 
'shibboleth/  and  haTO  neaid  the 
chimes  at  midnight  in  'the  classic 
realms  of  Covent  Garden.  Chimes 
at  midnight !  what  a  muaanoe  to 
a  sleepy  neighbonrhood ! 

'A  sensational  piece,  qua  sensa- 
tion, is  not  sufficient  to  attract  It 
•will  no  more  draw/  says  Tom  Tity- 
ms  to  Loliins,  who  is  sucking  furi- 
ously at  a  small  meerschaum, '  than 
your  pipe/ 

In  less  than  two  seconds  a  Tolmne 
of  smoke  issues  from  Lollius'  moutli. 

'  Your  simile's  a  good  one.  Tit, 
my  boy/  obserres  Lollius.  'But 
even  'such  a  play  as  yon  mention 
will  draw,  i^  like  my  pipe,  it  has 
plenty  of  puffing/ 

'  Didn't  "The  Peepo'  Day  "  draw?* 
suggests  the  P.  W. 

'Yes/  says  Tityrus;  'that's  an 
exertional  case.' 

'  why  did  you  go  to  see  it?'  asks 
P.W. 

'  Because  erery  one  went/  was' the 
wise  and  truthful  answer. 

'  And  every  one  went  because .' 

P.W.  pauses  for  a  reply;  the  pipe 
and  cigars  puff,  puff,  pu£ 

'  What  I  understand  by  a  modem 
taste  for  sensation/  commences  Lol- 
lius, '  is  that  morbid  wish  to  sup 
fidl  of  horrors  which  lately  found 
its  full  development  in  the  ii»te  of 
that  unfortunate  Female  Blondin  at 
Aston  Park.  Now  we  met  with  this 
in  "The  Colleen  Bawn,"  and  more 
of  it  in  "  Peep  o'  Day/*  more  in 
"  The  Octoroon ;"  and  lastly  in  "  The 
Duke's  Motto"  Mr.  Fechter  has  a 
short  acrobatic  performance  on  a 
rope.  Now  I  suppose  when  ropes, 
broken  boughs  of  trees,  fragile 
bridges,  precipices,  avalanches,  ex- 

E lesions,  and  volcanic  eruptions 
ave  all  been  tried,  we  escaping  from 
the  fearful  storm  of  situations  and 
effects,  shall  at  length  sul  into  the 
quiet  waters  of  high-art  comedy  and 
thoughtfully  developed  tragedy;  a 
haven  where  we  fein  would  be/ 

'  Drop  in  at  the  Haymarket  one 
night  when  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer"  is  played/  advised  the 
P.  W.  '  It  is  rdreshing ;  and  there 
is,  I  believe,  a  good  house  whenever 
it  is  produced.' 

'  By  the  way/  observes  Lollius, 
'  it's  (Goldsmith  who  complains  of 


the  fondness  of  the  people  for  "  sexH 
sations,"  in  hi$  day.' 

The  P.  W.  remembers  that  this 
occurs  in  '  The  Citizen  of  the  World.' 

'  My  dear  LoUius,'  aays  Tom  Tity- 
rus, '  the  same  pnUio  who  brought 
a  fortune  to  the  Adelphi  as  pa- 
trons of  tiie  sensational  Irish  drama, 
crowded  the  other  house,  duiing 
the  same  season,  mark  you,  in  order 
to  listen  to  Sothem'a  Ihmdreafy, 

'Anything  first-rate  of  its  kind 
must  succeed.  The  public  always 
recognize  real  starling  talent,  and  in 
the  long-run  they  are  the  beet 
judges.' 

^Hiis  opinion  of  LoUius^  is  ixame- 
diately  called  in  question,  and  a 
shttrp  discussion  ensues,  which  ends 
hj  TLtyros  asserting  that  if  a  play 
of  Shakespeare's  had  been  prodnoed 
for  the  first  time  in  1863  toe  pnblic 
would  not  have  im^redated  it  Lol- 
lius joins  issue,  but  somehow  or 
another  appears  to  be  glad  to  tnzn 
the  conversation. 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  the  "Di- 
vine Williams  "^  taking  a  play  now- 
a-days  to  some  managemenV  says 
the  P.  W.9  much  amused  at  the 
notion.  '''Hamlet,"  for  instaaiee, 
would  be  i^^geeted  on  acoonnt  of  the 
immorality  of  the  plot' 

'Ayr  (hare  Tilyros  jumps  op, 
struck  with  a  grand  idea)  '  bat 
'twould  be  accepted  by  an  eoier- 
priaing  manager,  for  the  aake  <tf  the 
Ohost  eflSBot  The  manager  woiUd 
probably  tell  Shakespeare  that  he 
might  be  able  to  do  something  with 
the  Ghost,  only  he  nuut  cut  BhGrt 
those  long  speeches — ^that  one  afaout 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  and  certain 
others,  which  he  would  query  in  the 
MB,,  and  make  the  whole  thmg.play 
closer.' 

'  Yes/  cries  Lollxiis,  who  has 
taken  a  book  down  firom  the  ahelf, 
'  and  foncy  a  manager  xeqneafcing 
Mr.  Shakespeare  to  read  ma  little 
tragBdy  of  "Macbeth"  to  him!' 
Here  Lollius  begins,  **'AciL  Scene  i. 
An  open  place.  Thunder  and  lig^^ 
ning.  Eider  three  WUcheeJ*  The 
manager  would  be  pleased  at  this, 
and  see  a  grand  effoct  Now  for  the 
dialogue: — 

'First  WUch.  When  shall  we 
three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lis^tning,  or  in  rain? 
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'Seewd  WUdi,  When  the  hnriy- 

bnrly's  done—' 

'"  The  iMatr  says  the  miuiager. 

'"The  huriyhorly/'  replies  Mr. 
Shakespeaie. 

"'Ohl  oh!— of  oonrse— yes.  Go 
on,  pleatB/'  aays  tiie  manager,  not 
Bdng  to  expose  his  ignorance. 

'8ee(md  WMi.  When  the  hnrly- 
bnrl/a  done; 

When  the  batHe's  lost  and  won. 

'  Third  Witch.  That  wiU  he  ere 
eet  of  son. 

"Mig^t  get  a  pre^y  effoct  ot 
smnst  thm,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  eh?" 
observes  the  intelligent  manager. 

' "  Hem  I"  says  Shakespeare/dnh^ 
oQsIy.  "Fiape  we'd  heliar  consider 
thit  pnsently.'' 

*FM  Witch.  Where  the  place? 

'  Second  WUch.  Upon  the  heath. 

'Third  Witch.  There  to  meet  Mao- 
beOL' 

;  ''Beih  don't  rhyme  with  heath," 
tiiinfai  the  manager;  bat  he  says 
nothing,  and  Wc.  William  con- 
tmnes: — 

*  Fini  WUch.  I  come,  Graymal- 
kin.' 

'  Manager.  Eh?  Who?  Ton  didn't 
read  out  his  name  in  the  Dramatis 

I'moncc' 

*  Mr. Shakespeare.  No;  ifsa&mi* 

liar. 

'Manager.  Oh!' 

Mr.  Shakespeare  pxoeeeds:— 

'  M.  Paddock  calls 

'"Paddock!"  intemipts the m»- 
aagor.  ''What!  the  prizefighter? 
I  really  do  not  like  the  mention  of 
thooe  sabjects  in  my  theatre.  We 
haTe,  I  assure  you,  to  guard  against 
any  allusion  to  such  low  matteis  as 
the  ring;  and  so " 

'  Mr.  Shakeyeare.  If  8  a  spirit 

'Manager.  I  never  heard  of  a  spirit 
called  Paddock,  and  I  question  the 
taste  of  the  introduction  of  such 
topics.' 

The  author  goes  on  reading. 

'  AU.  Paddock  calls: — ^Anon. — 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  ftir, 
HoTor  through  the  log  and 
filthy  air.' 

'The  manager,'  observes  Tom 
Tityrus, '  would  certainly  pronounce 
the  penultimate  line  rather  too  ob- 
ficuie.' 

'  Yes,'  says  the  P.  W., '  and  when 
they  appear  agahi  in  Scene  iiL  I 


fancy  the  manager  would  think  it 
advisable  to  "cut"  a  good  deal  of 
the  dialogue.' 

'  Fimt  Witch.  Where  hast  Ihou 
been,  sister? 
'  Seoond  Wiieh.  Killing  swine.' 
'  And  when  the  manager  wants  to 
get  on  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  he 
would  not  have  any  veiy  exalted 
opinion  of  the  author  who  stopped 
to  give  an  aecount  of  a  sailcur's  wife 
munching  chestnuts  in  her  lap — a 
sailor's  wife,  too,  who  had  nothing 
whatever,  mind,  to  do  with  the  piece, 
and  was  not  even  mentioned  among 
"  Lords,  gentlemen,  officere,  mur- 
derers, and  messengeni"  at^tiie  end 
of  the  Dramaitis  Permna:.' 

•  '  Yes,'  adds  Lollius,  '  and  what 
sense  could  he  get  out  of  the  First 
Witch's  simile — 

"  And  tike  a  rat  without  a  tail, 

"  I'll  do,  r  U  do,  I'U  do." ' 

'  Do  what,  eh?* 

*  By  Jovel'  says  Tityrus,  *  I  never 
thought  of  that  before:  of  course, 
do  what?' 

'  WeU,  then,'  the  P.  W.  puis  in, 

*  the  manlier  would  insist  upon 
Duncan  being  murdered  upon  the 
stage,  and  introduce  a  struggle.' 

'  I  think  that  the  acting  play  of 
''Bichard  m."  and  "Borneo  and 
Juliet"  is  more  dramatically  inte- 
resting than  the  original,'  says  Lol- 
lius. '  In  ''  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  for 
instanee,  as  lately  played  at  the 
Prinoess's,  with  a  very  excellent 
Borneo,  by-tbe-way,  in  Walter  Mont- 
gomery  ' 

'  I  shonld  like  to  see  Fechter  and 
Stdla  Colas  in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,' " 
shouts  Tityrus,  interrupting,  as  is 
his  wont,  and  politely  apologizing 
for  it  immediately  aft^wards. 

*WelL  I  was  going  to  say,'  re- 
sumes Lollius,  'that  Shakespeare 
makes  Bomeo  die  before  Juliet 
awakes.  Now  in  Garrick's  stage  ver- 
sion, after  Bomeo  has  taken  poison, 
Juliet  returns  to  consciousness,  the 
lovere  embrace,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  happy  termination  of  all 
their  sorrows,  when  the  pains  of 
death  suddenly  seize  upon  Bomeo, 
and  he  dies  in  Juliet's  arms.  Then, 
as  in  the  original,  she  plunges  her 
lover's  dagger  into  her  own  heart, 
and  fBLUa  prone  upon  his  body.' 

'  That's  more  exciting  than  the 
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imtten   busmessi'    exclaims   Tom 
Tityrujs. 

*  It  is/  returns  Lolliiis,  *  and  to 
my  mind  improves  the  situation.' 

'  A  mere  trick/  says  the  P.  W. 
'  I  dare  say  Shakespeare  thought  of 
and  rejected  it.  How  many  possi- 
bilities did  not  the  mind  of  the  Poet 
reject  which  would  have  satisfied  a 
lesser  man !' 

*  Well,  for  my  part/  says  LoUius, 
taking  up  his  hat,  *  give  us  a  really 
good  comedy,  and  we,  the  public, 
satiated  with  the  gymnastic  drama  of 
the  extreme  sensational  school,  will 
crowd  to  see  them.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  go  beyond  the  limit  to  which 
the  Olympic  "  Ticket-of-Leave  Mau  ** 
reaches.' 

'That's  Tom  Taylor's,  isn't  it?' 
afiks  Tityrus. 

'  Yes,  a  genuine  success,  without 
any  puffing.  The  last  scene  gives 
us  a  legitimate  sensation.' 

'  I  hear   he's   doing   something 


alx>ut  Brother  Sam    for    Sothem's 
reappearance  next  season.' 

*  Well/  says  Lollius, '  when  Shake- 
speare doth  ride  abroad,  may  I  be 
there  to  see.' 

'  Where's  Phelps?'  asks  the  P.W. 

'  At  Drury  Lane/  replies  Tom 
Tityrus;  'they're  going  to  brinj^ 
out  "  Manfred/'  I  believe.  Belmore's 
there  too.' 

'  Ah !'  says  Lollius,  '  what  an 
excellent  bit  of  acting  that  Sofdj 
of  his  was  at  the  Princess's,  eh  ?' 

'Yes/  assents  the  P.  W.,  'the 
abject  cringing,  and  piteous  whining 
of  the  bruli)  nature  dreading  punish- 
ment, was  well  conceived  and  mar- 
vellously executed.' 

*  But,  I  say/  breaks  in  Tom  Ti- 
tyrus, looking  at  his  watch,  '  it's 
quite  early.  Where  shall  we  go 
to-night?' 

This  time  the  question  is  easily 
answered, — 

'  To  bed.' 


'  I  EEMEMBER.' 
By  the  Author  of  'Festub.' 

1EEMEMBER  when  free  as  the  wind, 
'Mid  a  summer  day's  soft  sunny  hours. 
We  wandered — ^you  bear  it  in  mind — 

Through  a  garden  o'erloaded  with  flowers. 
How  we  loitered  at  every  turn ; 

How  we  paced  it  again  and  again ; 
There  was  something  I  wished  I  could  learn ; 
There  was  something  I  feared  to  explain, 

I  remember  your  ringlets  of  gold ; 

I  remember  your  raiment  of  green ; 
Each  long  and  voluminous  fold. 

Your  feet  and  your  girdle  between. 
The  lih'es  I  matched  with  your  hand. 

And  in  height  proved  you  equally  tall ; 
Though  you  smiled  at  the  measurement  planned. 

Yet  you  frowned  when— I  will  not  recal. 

I  remember  the  picture  you  drew 

By  the  foot  of  the  ivy-grown  dell. 
That  the  spring  sparkled  playfully  through 

From  the  brink  of  the  fern-shadowed  well. 
I  remember  the  streamlet,  the  grove ; 

So  silent,  so  soothing;  and  yet. 
Though  we  breathod  not  an  accent  of  love. 

There  were  graces  I  cannot  forget 
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I  ramember  the  grotto  conoealecl 

'Neath  the  boaghs  of  the  &r-strctching  yew ; 
And  the  pool's  tiny  breakers  revealed  ' 

By  the  sunshine  the  wind  wafted  through. 
How  often,  how  vainly  I  tried 

To  entice  you  to  step  in  the  boat ; 
How  timid  yon  seemed  by  the  side, 

How  bravely  yon  bore  it  afloat 

Those  waters  have  wasted  away ; 

That  garden  is  misery's  own; 
It  is  base  as  the  crowd-trodden  way. 

It  is  wild  weed,  and  bramble,  and  stone. 
Thongh  to  name  bat  that  pleasannce  and  yon, 

lb  uie  alll  can  claim  as  my  right; 
Yetwhate'er  be  to  destiny  dne. 

That  day  was  a  life  of  delight 

I  remember,  as  evening  drew  nigh. 

One  star  with  its  tremnlons  b^un ; 
One  dondlet  that  saddened  the  sky; 

One  rock  in  the  flow  of  onr  dream. 
We  parted  with  diffident  smiles. 

Our  bright  day  of  joyannce  was  o'er ; 
We  knew  not  the  world  nor  its  wiles ; 

Oh!  bid  me  remember  no  more. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

(^Slightly  altered  from  the  Original,) 

I. 

80,  the  season  at  last  is  qnite  over. 
And  '  my  lady,'  grown  sallow  and  pale. 
Has  flown  off  with  her  daughters  to  Dover, 
For  sea  breezes  and '  Stogumber  ale.' 

n. 
'  Sotten  Bow'  is  a  perfect  Sahara ; 

Little  Patti  enchanteth  no  more ; 
And  Ronconi,  as  quack '  Dtdcamara/ 
Has  droned  out  a  gruff '  Au  revoir.' 

m. 
'  Hant  ton'  not  a  dejeuner  dreams  of; 

Balls,  dinners,  are  quite  out  of  date ; 
And  (oh,  Babbage!)  the  horrible  screams  of 
'  Brass  bonds '  are  all  silenced  by  fiite. 

IV. 

In  the  Park  a  jpoor  creature  I  chanced  on, 

A  pitiful  object  to  view, 
Loolong  glum,  as  the  brown  trees  he  glanced  on ; 

'Twas  the  '  Last  of  the  Borons.'    Eheu ! 

v. 

His  lemon^kid  listlessly  biting ; 

At  a  non-plus.    Ah !  well,  I  must  own 
That  the  prospect  looked  fax  from  inviting. 

Poor  'last  rose'  left  ' blooming  alone.' 


Tie  tag  of&e  Lait  Mhutrel 


Lady  Fanny  lias  rnshed  off  to  Paris, 

After  pittHng  EL  capital  '  catch ;" 
And  'tis  said  (by  renotnted  Mrs.  Harris) 

That  there  r^]ljr  iau;lai7u!  tn  fAa(  nuitiA .' 

vn. 
The  'Trafalgar'  to  FalmBnton's  ooniKa] 

Has  o^red  its  sacrifice  sweet ; 
Afld  the  echoes  of '  Chickweed  and  groimclee! ' 

Aze  tiie  sole  sotrnds  of  life  in  the  street. 

HemI    The 'I«d)  of  the  Saitna' his  Soger 

Sadly  biting,  I  left  with  the  motha 
In  the  Park ;  bat  if  longer  /  linger, 

I  may  vrite  myself  '  I^t  of  Ote  Gotlta.' 
n, 
\7elli  '  At  £(Bne' — cdi,yoDall  know  tbe  ■aying ; 

And  to  follow  tiie  faiiucn  is  best; 
And — there's  no  oae  in  longer  ddayjng — 

I'll  pack  np,  and  be  afte  the  net 

AaTLKi  H.  BjODwnt. 
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SEPTEMBEB   BHTMES; 

^r,  fSUmwcM  at  tfyt  jfirit. 

THE  FiTBt  of  September!  ah,  many  a  Tision 
Of  glorious  aatanms  tiioee  woids  can  sapply ; 
The  day  when  we  one  and  all  laughed  in  derision 

At  the  mention  of  anght  but '  Vae  stubbles  we'd  try.' 
The  bright  doable  Mimtons,  the  red  and  white  setters. 

The  tomips  well  goarded  for  many  a  week ; 
When  at  break&st  we  thrust  aside  unopened  letters. 
And  of  nothing  but  partridges  ventured  to  speak. 

Hazel  Manor  has  gardens  where  roses  entwining. 

Shade  arbours  where  flirting 's  a  positiye  art ; 
But  on  this  day  we  scorned  tiiem,  tnough  even  enshrining 

The  beauties  who've  wounded  fidl  many  a  heart 
Hazel  Manor 's  a  lawn  where  the  demoiselles  charming, 

Bien  chaus^s  a  merveiUe,  for  croquet  prepare ; 
But  to-day  we've  a  charm  that  ne'er  ficuls  in  disarming 

The  Balmorals'  influence,  prized  by  the  &ir. 

Ahjpleasant  remembrance !    The  setters'  high  ranging. 

The  rise  of  the  covey,  the  ringing  report. 
The  iair  English  scenery,  sweet,  thougn  unchanging. 

The  fresh  autumn  breeze,  and  the  glorious  sport. 
The  Itmch,  where  the  pop  of  Moselle  corks  gave  token 

Of  the  sparkling  reweurd  of  our  labour  well-earned ; 
The '  one  weed '  that  followed,  in  silence  unbroken ; 

Till,  refreshed,  to  the '  beat '  we  all  gladly  returned ! 

And  then,  in  the  evening,  the  exquisite  dinner, 

Where  we  talked  of  the  bag,  and  then  passed  in  review 
The  season  just  past,  and  each  fortunate  winner 

Of  the  prizes  of  Hymen— those  sought-after  few 
Who  weren't '  detrimentals,'  whose  acres  and  money 

Brought  round  them  the  bevy  of  loveliest  grace ; 
Who  were  answered  by  chaperons'  accents  of  honey ; 

Who  brought  a  kind  smile  on  each  stem  mother's  hce. 

And  then  how  we  ended  our  First  of  September ; 

A  waltz  in  the  antler-bedecked  oaken  hall. 
Ay  de  mi!    Even  now  I  plainly  remember 

That  whirl  with  the  fiurest  and  sweetest  of  all. 
To  the  strains  of '  H  Bacco,'  tenderly  dying 

Away  in  the  echoes,  as  out  from  tiie  tower 
The  midnight  chime  floated  the  dirge  of  hours  flying. 

So  quickly,  so  sweetly,  like  bloom  from  the  flower ! 

Bright  memories  these ;  but  this  First  I  am  lonely. 

And  wandering  thoughtfully  on  the  dark  pier ; 
The  surging  waves'  music,  alas  1  is  the  only — 

The  only  sound  waking  the  m'ght-echo  near. 
The  glittering  stars  are  au  gleaming  in  splendour. 

In  an  azure  sky,  solemn  in  exquisite  calm. 
That  calls  to  mind  words  and  thoughts  speechlessly  tender. 

And  pours  on  the  wounded  heBxi  solace  and  balm. 

But  I  grow  sentimental.    The  vapour  curls  round  me. 

The  blue  fragrant  cloud  of  a  nonpareil  weed ; 
And  with  it  the  happiest  visions  surround  me. 

Of  autumns  whose  pleasures  were  matchless  indeed. 
Tis  the  best  philosophical  course  .to  endeavour 

To  picture  a  friture  that's  pleasanter  still ; 
Then  111  finish  by  hoping  that  nothing  will  sever 

My  joy  in  the  First    That's  a  cure  for  each  ill!— W.  R. 
VOL.  IV.— »a  m.  Q 
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npHE  diffdienoe  between  the  nvagB 
X  and  the  dvilized  man  is  that 
one  eats,  the  other  dinea.  The 
aayage  haa  no  appointed  tune  £or 
meals.  He  feels  hxmgtj,  kflla  acme-  - 
thing,  kindles  a  fiie,  onrns  his  food, 
and  devoniB.  The  dTiliaBed  man  haa 
his  table  caiefull/  spread  at  pro- 
perly regn^lated  intervals  of  time, 
and  invites  commeroe  and  science  to 
compete  to  serve  the  banqnet  For 
him  Bhii)s  ndl«  gudeners  experi- 
mentalize, chemists  cogitate,  and 
cooks  perspire.  Great  are  the  dis- 
tinctions, ethnological,  social,  and 
personal,  between  tiie  mere  feeder 
and  the  man  who  dines. 

'  You  see,*  said  a  friend  of  onrs, 
a  great  gastronome  and  anthon^ 
on  mattm  culinary,  'so  few  men 
know  how  to  dine  or  to  give  dinnera. 
No  man  wants  to  go  through  a  set 
dinner  every  day,  it  would  tiie  him 
to  death,  but  he  wants  his  one  dish 
cooking,  not  spoiling.  And  then 
again  at  grand  dinnera,  how  badly 
they  are  arrangedl  There  aro  too 
many  things  to  ohooae  from,  the 
mind  gets  oonfosed,  and  then  away 
goes  all  enjoyment  There  should 
be  enough  and  there  should  be 
choice,  but  not  more;  and  then 
may  be  one  surprise  in  the  dinner, 
but  not  more  than  ona  One  is 
agreeable,  stimulates  the  appetite, 
enlivens  conversation,  and  is  a  point 
of  general  interest  Men's  minds, 
as  it  were,  meet  in  the  dish,  but  two 
give  rise  to  argument  and  dispute 
and  opposition.^ 

'Do  they  really?'  I  said,  as- 
tonished. 

'Ohl  yes,' replied  my  friend,  dog^ 
matically.  'The  palate  and  the 
stomach  have  a  mentality  of  their 
own,  and  are  delicate  and  sensitive 
to  a  sneer  or  an  allusion.  Some 
people  are  so  stupid  I  A  man  Idine 
with,  an  excellent  fellow  in  other 
respects,  because  I  once  happened 
to  praise  a  particular  thing,  always 
gives  me  that  particular  thing  wh^ 
ever  I  sit  down  to  his  table.  Can 
you  conceive  such  ignomnce?  The 
very  name  of  the  dish  nauseates  me 
now,  and  I  always  retoe  his  in- 


vitatkms;  so  I  have  lost  two  plea- 
sures by  his  stupidity.' 

'The  idiotr  I  murmured,  in- 
dignantly. 

'  Quite  so,  quite  so,'  said  my  friend. 
'  Have  you  read  Fnncatelli  f 

'No,'  I  answered, blushing  for  my 
ignorance  of  the  literature  of  my 
native  land. 

'Clever  book;  veiy  clever  book. 
Divide  I^nncatelli  by  half— that  is, 
put  in  half  the  seasoning,  pepper, 
girofleur,  and  so  on,  and  you  get 
the  perfection  of  cookeiy.  The 
salmon  looks  good  to-day.  Giood 
morning.' 

It  is  singular  to  see  in  Paris,  from 
which  channing  citj  1  write,  the  oon- 
oessions  made  in  restaurants,  cafSe, 
and  hotels  to  what  are  presumed 
to  be  British  tastes.  Bound  about 
the  Bue  de  la  Paix,  and  the  Kngliwh 
quarter,  houses  as  unmistakeably 
Parisian  in  appearance  as  pralines, 
bonbons,  and  sergens-de-ville,  boldly 
print  upon  their  doorposts,  in  gilded 
letters,  the  words '  Britannic  Tavern. 
Mock  turtle  always  ready.'  What 
wonderful  appredation  of  the  habits 
and  feeding  instincts  of  the  haughty 
islander,  who  must  always  have  his 
bulldog  by  his  side  and  his  basin  of 
mock  turtle  at  his  elbow !  So  com- 
pletely have  the  English  colonized 
the  neighbourhood  that  not  only  the 
Britaonic  Tavern  and  its  ever-pre- 
sent mock  turtle  meets  the  eye 
everywhere  in  molten  lustre,  but  the 
chemists  and  druggists  roll  pills  and 
mixdiauffhts  suiteble  to  English  ma- 
ladies and  English  indigestiona.  A 
large  i^iop  proclaims  itself,  in  yellow 
letters  six  &ethigh,as  '  The  English 
Phflomacy,'  and  a  golden  legend  fol- 
lows that  informs  the  dyspeptic 
foreigner  that  'Natural  soda-water' 
and  'magnesia'  are  to  be  drank 
upon  the  premises.  '  Natural  soda- 
water!'  This  is  indeed  to  be  almost 
inlhigland.  We  wonder  the  spirited 
entrepreneur  does  not  also  advertise 
'real  calomel,'  or  'Ckxskle's  anti- 
bilious  pills  without  adulteration.' 
And  magnesia  too!  Why  make 
magnesia  a  leading  article?  It  is 
an  exceptional  t^ng  to  find    in 
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chendslB'  shops?    or  are  English 
iMtots  snppoeed  io  he  pecnUarly 
fttbacted  by  that  ooolisg  powder? 
When  the  blond  Triton  enters  the 
phumacy,  eTen    before  he  oom- 
mnoes  with  his  perpetual  'Ayez 
Tons,'  does  the  international  chemist 
and  draggist  say  to  him,  'Do  not 
giye  yotorself  the  pain  to  speak,  sir. 
I  gnesB  your  wants.  Ton  are  English 
and  require  Tnagnesia.    We  have  all 
sorts  of  magnesia.    Magnesia  hot, 
magnesia  ooid,  magnesia  still,  mag- 
nesia sparkling.    Behold !' 

Goldsmith's  beggar  said  that  he 
hated  the  French  becanse  they  were 
all  slaTcs  and  wore  wooden  shoes. 
Prom  my  point  of  Tiew  let  me  say 
that  I  like  the  French,  though  they 
do  not  Tmderstand  political  freedom 
and  eat  ragouts.  Let  me  also  say 
that,  although  when  in  strange  lands 
I  trust  that  I  feel  tiie  eyes  of  Baker 
Street  axe  upon  me,  and  bear  myself 
with  becoming  pride,  I  infinitely  pre- 
fer French  cookery  to  that  Tery  plain 
roast  and  boiled,  and  that  very  gross 
grease  and  giayy  which  are  the 
prsodial  glories  of  this  free  country, 
the  ruin  of  the  digestion,  and  the 
paientBofbOa 

Animated  by  the  twofold  desize  of 
making  gastronomic  disooTery  and 
of  getting  the  best  dinners  and 
biesi&sts  I  could  find,  I  resolTcd 
on  a  course  of  experimental  meals; 
that  is,  believing  that  with  the 
French,  cookery  is  a  science,  and 
that  with  us  it  is  a  mere  overboiled 
or  underdone  accident,  I  resolved  on 
tastmg  how  French  artists  treated 
British  dishes.  I  had  seen  how 
French  tragedians  treated  our  grand 
standard  intellectual  dishes,  and  had 
been  delighted  with  the  elegant  and 
acoompliiBlied  foreignOTS*  i)erform- 
anoes,  and  so  went  in  fall  confidence 
in  search  of  a  Parisian  chefs  skilful 
handling  of  tea,  beef,  and,  of  course, 
mock  turtle,  without  whidi,  taking  a 
Parisian  view  of  English  character, 
what  is  life? 

It  was  high  noon  in  the  city  of 
white  fogades  and  enormous  Boman 
capitals  when  I  bent  my  steps  to- 
wards the  Bue  d'Aguesseau.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  renounce  the 
Bi»cy  sausage  of  Lorraine,  the  lobster 
salad,  ^e  'jumped'  kidneys,  fried 
potatoes,  fleshy  cherries,  and  pleasant 


acid  wine  that  usually  formed  my 
dejeuner,  and  to  go  in  for  breakftst 
after  the  manner  of  my  ancestors; 
to  give  up  my  beautiftil  black,  bittw, 
aromatic  coffee,  and— grdhtly  daring 
—  try  some  tea.  I  reached  my 
British  tavern,  whose  very  windows 
and  portals  promised  pale  ale, 
lunches,  and  stout,  entored,  and 
found  everything  arrange  cafe 
ikshion,  except  wat  the  lady  be- 
hind the  counter,  instead  of  being 
surrounded  by  vases  of  flowers, 
small  statuary,  and  the  like,  was 
supported  on  her  right  by  a  large 
piece  of  beef,  cooked  to  please  l£e 
presumed  English  appetite-— that  is, 
hardly  cooked  at  aJil— and  on  her 
left  by  an  enormous  highly -var^ 
nished  and  illuminated  ham.  Gold 
veal  cutlets  and  yesterday's  sausages, 
these  last  looking  very  crumby  and 
n^lected,  were  grouped  about  her 
in  symmetrical  order.  That  the 
dame  du  comptoir  in  a  restaurant 
should  have  an  entourage  of  eatables 
is  no  doubt  severely  practical,  but  I 
am  still  sentimental  enough  to  pre- 
fer the  flowers  and  a  littie  fountahi 
in  a  nest  of  fernery. 

'Want  would  yon  like  to  taike, 
sair?'  said  a  waiter  as  soon  as  I  had 
sat  down.  He  spoke  rery  good 
English,  with  but  a  slight  accent 

'111  take  some  breakfiisi' 

'Tais,8air.    Ck>ffBe?' 

'No,  tea.' 

'A  pot  of  tea;  yais,  sair;  and 
some  beef— rosbif  ?'    . 

I  shuddered  as  I  looked  at  the 
half-raw  mass  of  meal  The  wait^ , 
who  was  an  artist,  saw  that  I  was 
impressionable,  and  permitted  me  to 
talro  the  initiatiT& 

'What  can  I  have?'  I  asked. 

'Anything  you  please  to  order, 
sair?'  replied  he,  determined  not  to 
shock  my  sensibOities,  but  to  give 
my  imagination  free  play.  As  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  per- 
fectly British  meal,  my  first  idea, 
of  course,  was  bacon ;  but  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  been  once  served 
with  a  small  square  lump  of  &t  hlce 
a  compact  grease  brick,  and  the 
recollection  terrified  me.  I  looked 
at  the  dish  that  seemed  to  ganiish 
the  dame  du  comptoir,  as  the  parsley 
garnished  the  dii^,  and  said,  TU 
take  some ham !' 
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'Yais,  sair.  Dii  jaml)On!*  he 
shouted,  as  if  the  damo  du  comptoir 
were  a  mile  off.  The  lady  rose, 
smiled  at  me  as  if  to  say, '  I  take  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  in  serving 
i/on/  and  seizing  a  dreadful  sacri- 
ficial-looking knife,  whose  c<lge  was 
even  sharper  than  her  smile  was 
sweet,  began  to  carve  juicily  and 
daintily. 

When  a  thick,  heavy  plate  had 
been  covered  with  slices  of  Vaux- 
hallian  tenuity,  the  preparations  for 
my  banquet  languished.  I  seemed 
to  pass  out  of  tlie  waiter's  memory, 
and  the  dame  du  comptoir,  with 
a  perfidy  only  excusable  from  the 
proverbial  coquetry  of  the  Parisi- 
enne,  liestowed  her  smiles  upon  a 
black-bearded  Frenchman,  who  en- 
tered and  commanded  half  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  half  a  yard  of  bread. 

Was  it  possible !  The  misguided 
native,  possibly  impelled  by  a  desire 
to  have  the  air  Britannic,  desired 
beef.  I  cannot  describe  that  scene 
of  horror ;  suffice  It  that,  according 
to  the  printed  nursery  legend  about 
apple  pie,  the  dame  du  comptoir  Cut 
it,  the  waiter  Brought  it— the— the — 
the  Vampire  —  I  can  call  him  no- 
thing else  —  Divided  it,  and  He 
(E  without  the  H  in  the  original) 
Eat  it !  I  thought  of  rushing  from 
the  restaurant  break&stless,  but  as 
I  conceived  my  flight  my  eye  caught 
that  of  the  dame  du  comptoir,  who 
smiled  me  into  subjugation,  and  I 
kept  my  seat 

For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  did 
I  wait  for  that  pot  of  tea,  my  plate 
of  ham  upon  the  counter  taunting 
me  the  whole  time.  I  endeavoured 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  *  Siecle,' 
the  'Presse,'  and  the  'Gonstitn- 
tionnel' — the  vampire  had  secnred 
yesterday's  '  Times^ — and  read  those 
dreary  faits  divers  that  reflect  so 
much  discredit  on  the  research,  and 
so  much  credit  on  the  invention  of 
the  Gallic  penny-a-liner. 

Fifty  minutes,  and  no  pot  of  tea ! 
Perhaps,  I  thought,  though  the  Pa- 
risian takes  more  time  than  the 
London  chef,  the  result  is  more  per- 
fect, or  perhax»  the  water  does  not 
boil. 

At  last!  A  small  and  licketty 
teapot,  the  knob  of  the  lid  cocked 
knowingly  on  one  side,  was  brought 


in  by  the  waiter,  who  was  obvionsly 
afraid  of  it.  Monsieur  was  served. 
Ham,  bread,  English  mustard,  all! 
I  observed  the  waiter  eye  me  with 
anxiety.  I  poured  out  the  tea,  which 
was  imle,  '  nay,  very  pale/  pul  in 
milk  and  sugar,  and  sipped  a 
spoonful. 

Mrs.  Gramp  once  observed  that 
'  liddle-strings  were  weakness  to  ex- 
press her  nerves  *  upon  a  particular 
occasion.  To  pursue  that  lady's 
cloudy  metaphor  violoncello-strings 
were  filaments  to  describe  that  tea. 
I  was  just  about  to  order  a  cup  of 
coffee  when  the  waiter  came  up  to 
the  table  and  said — 

'  Per-rhaps,  sair,  your  tea  is  not 
quite  str-rong  enough  ?' 

*  Not  quite,*  1  replied,  sarcasti- 
cally, ladling  it  about,  as  if  it  were 
too  hot  soup. 

'  Permit,  sair,  that  I  fetch  again.' 

And  I  had  to  endure  another  in- 
terval of  twelve  minutes ;  but  this 
time  I  solaced  myself  with  '  Figaro ' 
and  *  La  Vie  Parisienne. '  My 
rakish  -  looking  teapot  was  again 
brought  me;  the  tea  was  a  little 
stronger,  but  not  much.  I  managed 
a  cup  of  it,  and  then  made  up  with 
coffee  and  cognac.  My  little  note 
amounted  to — 


Fr. 

Ont 

Tea.    .    .    . 

I 

50 

Ham    .    .    . 

I 

0 

Bread  .    .    . 

.     o 

10 

Butter .    .    . 

.     o 

20 

Coffee,  &c.     . 

.     o 

60 

Total. 


3     40 


My  next  was  a  mock-turtle  soup 
experience.  I  had  often  eyed  the 
lively  '  Mock  Turtle,'  as  I  called  the 
restaurant  to  myself ;  and  one  cool 
day  in  January  I  determined  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity  and  appetite. 
I  entered,  and  an  odour  as  of  mock 
turtle  in  solution  was  wafbed  to  my 
nostrils.  The  saloon  was  old-&sh- 
ioned,  and  somewhat  dark— two 
things  especially  agreeable  to  me. 
I  detest  dining  in  the  glare  and 
glitter  of  a  himdred  gas-jets,  a 
tiiousand  cut-glaf^s  lustres,  and  the 
million  prisms  dangling  and  daz- 
zling therefrom.  Can  any  decoration 
for  a  dining-room  be  more  unforta- 
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ute  and  umppropriate  than  that  of 
minon?  Wno  but  a  Fariaan 
ooald  possibly  require  a  looldng* 
glass  to  see  himself  dine  by?  Often, 
as  I  have  trifled  over  a  Tol-aa-Tent, 
haiRB  I  been  shocked  by  the  sight  of 
my  own  fiuse  and  figoie,  forty  times 
repeated.    When  I  haye  caught  a 

Cof  mushroom  on  my  fork,  I 
shuddered  to  see  forty  men 
citch  at  forfy  pieces  of  muduoom 
upoD  one  hundred  and  sixty  silver 
prongs,  and  ocmvey  these  forty  pieces 
of  mosluoom  to  eighty  lips.  It  was 
not  like  feeding  your  indiYidual  self, 
bat  giving  rations  to  a  multitude. 
The  thought  would  cross  me.  Have 
I  to  provide  for  all  these  people 
ereiyday?  But  this  is  a  digression 
— levenoDS  k  nos  mock  turtles ! 

The  paper  on  the  walls  of  the 
salon  was  a  dark-green  and  gold, 
embossed  with  maroon -coloured 
figores,  that  I  fimcied  were  mock- 
tvtles  struggling  into  life  again,  and 
embelliahing  the  locality  in  which 
th^  had  departed  this  shell  in  the 
form  of  escutcheons.  The  waiter 
VBs  a  grave,  bald  man,  who,  I 
thought,  looked  musical,  and  who, 
I  felC  marked  down  my  nationality 
the  instant  he  set  eyes  on  me.  As 
soon  as  I  was  seated,  he  gave  me  a 
bill  of  fine,  like  a  hand  barometer, 
aad  said  in  deep  tones — 

'MacTurkr 

I  knew  that  he  meant  mock 
tutle,  but  I  was  struck  by  his  pro- 
nnneiation,  and  wished  him  to 
repeat  it ;  he  did  so. 

'  Mac  Tartan!'  he  said,  the  second 
timei  Gould  he  have  supposed  it 
was  a  Scotch  didi,  that  he  laid  such 
an  emphasis  on  the  Mac?  Im- 
possibla  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welch,  Manx,  Orkneyan,  Guero- 
fieyic,  Jersic,  Alderneyan,  or  Sar- 
kalian,  were  all  lumped  up  by  him 
as  Britannic. 

I  replied  'Qui,'  and  was  served 
mth  a  oasin  of  very  excellent  soup, 
but  no  more  like  mock  turtle  than 
I  to  the  island  of  Ascension ;  and 
oh,  what  a  compliment  to  the  Bri- 
tannic digestion  did  that  chef  pay,  in 
the  amount  of  pepper  and  spice 
infused  into  that  njghly-flavoured 
pottage! 

There  is  a  very  well-known 
cestaorant  in  Paris,  not^to  quote 


the  style  of  the  nrovindal  news- 
papers-^ hundrea  miles  from  the 
Madeleine,  where  I  have  dined  and 
breakfiasted  often.  From  its  sign  it 
would  appear  to  claim  some  not 
lemotB  connection  with  the  city  and 
corporation  of  London;  let  us 
therefore  on  the  present  occasion 
call  it,  'Og,  Gog,  and  Magog's 
Oyster-Rooms,'  or,  for  the  sake  of 
abbreviation,  the '  Og  and  Gog.' 

From  the  display  on  the  countere 
of  the  'Og  and  Gog,'  the  visitor 
might  think  a  call  from  the  three 
giants  themselves  was  momentarily 
expected.  Huge  lumps  of  beef, 
cold  legs  of  mutton,  large  hams, 
half-hundredweights  of  cheese,  bi- 
sected pork-pies,  fruit  tarts,  pud- 
dingSH-no,  I  am  not  exaggerating; 
imddings  and  celery  are  piled  upon 
tiie  marble.  There  is  no  deception 
in  these  viands.  There  they  stand, 
heavy, honest,  raw, and  smiling;  each 
bold  bone  and  piece  of  luscious  fiat 
seeming  to  say, '  Tou  seemeas  I  am. 
I  stand  on  my  own  merits,  and  dis- 
dain the  aid  of  olives,  mushrooms, 
cockscombs,  and  IdckBhaws.  I  want 
no  adventitious  flavours ;  and  if  you 
like  me,  cut  and  come  again ;  there 
is  plenty  of  me,  and  ycu  know  what 
you  are  eating !    Bule  Britannia !' 

As  the  good  cheer  upon  the 
counter  is  essentially  English,  so  is 
the  lady  who  blooms  behind  it 
essentially  French.  Dark -haired, 
dark-eyed,  and  comely,  handsome 
as  Hebe,  there  is  around  her  the  air 
of  comfort  that  seems  to  accompany 
the  presence  of  an  English  hostess, 
with  the  vivacity,  quick  smile,  and 
readiness  to  obUge  of  a  Parisienne. 

The  society  at  the '  Og  and  Gog' 
— that  is,  the  men  who  sit  opposite 
the  beef,  ham,  and  landlady — ^is  of  the 
most  mixed  and  heterogeneous  de-* 
scription.  Frowsy  Frenchmen,  speak- 
ing tolerable  English,  who  on  the 
airy  Iktlessness  of  the  flaneur  have 
grilled  the  oracular  dignity  of  the 
chairman  of  the  smoke-room.  Solid, 
stolid,  sottish-looking  Englishmen, 
who  from  long  resi^ce  in  Paris, 
have  acquired  a  readiness  to  answer 
and  a  disposition  to  be  conversa- 
tionally officious  which  sits  oddly 
on  countenances  that  still  preserve 
the.  compressed  lips,  and  blue-eyed 
British  stare  that  asks  so  plainly 
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of  every  new  comer,  '  ^Vllo  are 
yon,  and  why  the  devil  do  you  I'omo 
where  /  amV'  The  chatter  is  iiices- 
Bant.  Shrieks  the  shrill  Gaul,  and 
growls  the  burly  Briton,  all  the  day. 
Expectorates  the  Yankee,  after  ar- 
riving at  a  peroration  that  always 
concludes  with  the  word  'firma- 
ment' or  'nniverse/  Softly  sighs 
the  sentimental  German,  na  he 
breathes  hard  over  his  beloved  do- 
minoes; and  gesticulates  the  rapid 
and  lymphatic  Pole,  as  he  descrilies 
something  he  did  not  do  in  the  dis- 
tant and  down-trodden  land  afar. 
Perhaps  no  language  is  spoken  w^ell 
there,  for  each  man  is  anxious  to 
show  off  his  accomplishments,  and 
delights  to  address  his  neighbour  in 
what  he  tliinks  is  that  neighbour's 
mother-tongue.  Cheese  and  butter 
are  demanded  in  every  European 
patois:  The  one  word  heard  most 
frequently  is  the  same  from  every 
lip,  and  that  word  is  '  beer  !* 

The    *  Og  and  Gog '   is  not  so 
English  as  it  pretends  to  be.    The 
omelette  is  as  often  called  for  as  the 
'rosbif,'  and  many  English  dishes 
are  a  la  Fran9ai8e.    One  Christmas- 
day,  disdaining  the  wiles  of  foreign 
art,  I  and  a  friend  resolved  to  have 
our  native  pudding.  Our  first  course 
was  turkey,  but  turkey  with  Gallic 
garnishing,  and  chestnut  forcemeat ; 
our  second,  beef,  excellent,  though 
somewhat    raw;    after   that    they 
brought   us   a  queer   combination 
intended    for   plum  -  pudding.      It 
was  a  fiat  slice  of  conglomerated 
paste  and  raisins,  was  alight  with 
rum,  and  had  an  odd  taste  of  burnt 
spirit  and  brown  paper,  like  bad 
snapdragon.      My   friend    ordered 
minoe-pie  to  follow.    I  remonstrated, 
but  he  said  that  'he  meant  to  go 
the  whole  "  Og  and  Gog,"  or  none ;' 
and  the  pastry  was  served  in  a  blue 
blaze,  like  the  pudding,  and  had 
precisely  the  same  flavour.    In  the 
carte  plum-pudding  is  spelt  with 
one  d,  and  the  visitor  is  informed 
that '  plum-pnding  au  rhnm '  is  so 
much,  and  plum-puding,  nature,  so 
much  less ;  so  superior  to  the  cook's 
sophisticated  mind  is  rum  to  nature. 
Before  dismissing  the '  Og  and  Gog,' 
I  may  conftderUy  recoomiend  the 
tea  there,  as  being  tea,  and  not  tan- 
talization  and  water. 


Th«To  Ls  an  English  restaurant  on 
the  IJoulevard  dcis  Capuciues,  where 
everything  is  English  in  the  best 
Boiise  of  the  word.  The  landlord  is 
English,  the  waiters  are  EngUsh, 
and  I  verily  l)elieve  tlie  l^eef  is  also. 
There  the  Briton,  palled  by  scientific 
cookery,  may  rush  back  to  the  plea- 
sures of  his  youth,  and  the  vigorous 
food  of  his  forefathers.  There, 
avoiding  the  nasal  annoyance  of  the 
word '  Gar9on,'  he  may  call '  Waiter l' 
with  the  assurance  of  being  answered 
'  Yes,  sir,'  in  accents  that  sound  of 
the  coffee-room  coffee-roomy.  From 
its  agreeable  associations,  I  will  call 
the  place  '  Bills.'  '  Bills,'  then,  is 
furnished  after  the  approved  and 
regular  cafe  foshion.  The  white 
tablas,  like  water-lilies  beaten  flat; 
the  dark  pickled-cabbage  coloured 
velvet 'squabs,  sofas,  and  lounges; 
the  chandeliers,  lustres,  looking- 
glasses,  and  fatigued  but  smiling 
dames  du  comptoir.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  too,  at  'Bills,' 
which  makes  us  ask  ourselves  why, 
if  'Bills'  kept  an  old-establish^i 
hotel  on  this  side  the  Straits,  the 
flowers  would  be  absent,  and  the 
dust  present;  why  the  barmaid 
would  be  aggressive,  and  the  waiters 
limp  and  slipshod;  and  whyeveiy- 
thing  should  be  so  cheery,  clean, 
and  comfortable  luue  hours  from 
Dover,  and  so  dark,  dingy,  muddled, 
and  horse-hairy  nine  miles  from  it? 

At  'Bills'  those  delicate  gastro- 
nomic exotics,  the  beef-steak  and 
the  mutton-chop,  are  produced  in 
perfection ;  and  it  is  the  real  steak 
and  the  real  chop,  after  the  iashion 
of  Fleet  Street,  that  is  placed  before 
you— not  a  sophisticate  concoction 
of  egg,  bread-crumbs,  parsley,  and 
potato-buttons.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  last-mentioned  vege- 
tables, it  may  be  stated  that  at 
'  Bills '  they  have  a  wonderful  chef, 
who  knows  how  to  cook  them  an 
naturel,  or,  as  they  would  say  at 
the  '  Og  and  Gog/  nature  potatoes. 
This  statement  may  appear  incre- 
dible; it  is  nevertheless  true.  I 
hope  that  in  oonseqnenoe  of  his 
long  servioes  that  chef  may  alwi^ 
be  retained  on  the  estabhshmeni 

It  must  not  be  supposed  thai  be* 
cause  'Bills'  is  famous  for  boiled 
leg  of  mutton,  and   Gaper-sauee, 
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lOBBt  sirlaLDy  tlie  sflTer-side,  the 
fore-qntfter,  and  other  innocent 
delights,  it  is  incapable,  or  eyen 
feeble  upon  Ibe  points  of  filets,  balo- 
tznes,  ^dantines,  or  cotelettes;  on 
the  oontiaxy,  they  aie  forthcoming 
in  the  same  perfection  as  that  genu- 
ine roast  and  boiled,  which  is  the 
eoTj  of  sorronnding  nations,  and 
the  cause  of  dyspepsia  in  onr  own. 

I  should  require  tomes  to  do 
jostioe  to  this  interesting  subject,  or 
to  even  mention  the  names  of  the 
himdied  and  one  semi -Britannic 
lestauiants  with  which  the  bright, 
vhite  city,  watered  by  the  silver 
Seine,  abounds.  There  are  hotels 
as  English  as  Long's  or  Limmer's, 
bat  not  so  oomforfaftble;  and  round 
and  about  the  Qnartier  Yendome 

Be  ale  and  the 'Times*  ave  to  be 
lererywhere. 

In  the  hotels  the  American  ele- 
ment is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
American  element  is  not  always  an 
agreeable  one.    Without  the  fear  of 
Wall  Street  before  their  eyes,  and 
with  the  power  of  harassing  their 
mifortonate  ambassador  into  ob- 
taining tickets  for  Tuileries'  recep- 
tioDS  and  state-balls,  the  American 
in  Paris  is  oftai  as  disagreeable  an 
animal  as  the  Britiah  snob  in  full 
flower  and  pride  of  porte-monnaie. 
There  is  a  horrible  proyindalism  of 
mind  and  manners  in  some  of  the 
dwellers  of  Little  Pocklington-cum- 
PeddJeton,  and  the  indigenous  of 
Poorth  Ayenue,  that  neither  time, 
nor  trayel,  nor  tourists'  guides,  nor 
dooaniers,  nor  'Bradshaw,'  can  sub- 
due. 

The  American  drinks   in  Paris 
aze  ezoellent    I  remember  that  but 
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few  of  these  transatlantic  beyerages 
were  silent;  they  all  fizzed,  and 
hissed,  and  sputtered,  and  boiled, 
and  swelled,  and  called  attention  to 
themselyes,  as  if  saying, '  Look  here ! 
look  herel  what  a  sopernr  drink  1 
am!  Though  hot  a  stone-fenoe, 
gom-tickler,  corpae-ieyiyer,  or  what 
not,  I  would  be  liiafiara  and  the 
ICississippi  if  I  oonldl 

This,  howeyer,  is  trayelling  from 
the  record ;  and  after  the  evidence 
offered  by  experience^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  old  adage  of  doing 
in  Bome  as  do  tiie  Bomans,  applies 
with  more  force  to  dinners  than  to 
any  other  social  institation.  Except 
in  certain  places  in  Paris,  where 
you  are  sore  of  your  host,  cook,  and 
waiter,  never  onler  an  English  din- 
ner—as well  go  to  Bradford,  m 
Yorkshire,  to  order  the  aort  of 
supper  you  would  expect  at  the 
Trois  Fieres.  All  dinners  are  good, 
and  all  cookery  is  good,  when  you 
eat  of  the  favourite  dish  of  the 
country,  province,  or  town  that  you 
are  in.  The  Med  sole,  the  steak 
and  mushrooms,  the  spatch-cock 
and  the  jam-pudding,  are  as  ad- 
mirable in  theur  way  as  the  turtles' 
fins,  cotelettes  de  Pre^6  en  Mac^ 
doine,  plovers'  eggs,  and  omelettes 
au  gelee  in  thmrs.  There  is  but 
one  essential  difference  between 
first-rate  English  and  first-rate 
Frendi  cookery,  and  for  that  the 
climates  are  to  an  extent  respon- 
sible. To  enjoy  an  English  dimier, 
you  must  be  hungir  when  you  sit 
down.  A  French  dinner  w&l  giye 
you  an  appetite,  as  you  progress 
from  courae  to  oouna 

T.  W.  B. 
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i  rpnOU  knowest/  says  Borachio, 
J_    '  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet, 
or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to 
a  man/     Foolish  Borachio!     But 
then  he  had  had  no  experience  of 
'  Jjondon  Society ;'  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  Messina  he  kept  but  indif- 
ferent company.    Or  are  we  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  supercilious  cynic, 
who  looked  down  upon  such  trifles 
as  the  set  of  a  feather  or  the  cut  of  a 
doublet,  and  busied   himself  with 
more   important,  if   less  innocent, 
matters  ?    To  such  a  conclusion  his 
further  utterances  would  seem  to 
guide  us.    '  Seest  thou  not/  he  in- 
quires of  his  companion,  contemp- 
tuously, '  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
fashion  is?    How  giddily  he  turns 
about  all  the  hot-bloods   between 
fourteen  and  five-and-thirty  ?  Some- 
times fashioning   them   hko    Pha- 
raoh's soldiers  in  the  reechy  paint- 
ing ;  sometime,  like  god  BeFs  priests 
in  the  old  church  windows;  some- 
time, like  the  shaved  Hercules  in 
the  smirched,  worm-eaten  tapestry?* 
It  is  true  that  the  fashion,  as  Con- 
rade  sagely  conjectures,  wears  out 
more  apparel  than  the  man ;  but  it 
desoryes  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  wider 
spirit  of  philosophy  than  comported 
with  the  cynical  mood  of  Borachio, 
and  from  its  influence  upon  men, 
manners,  and  morals,  is   not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  a  Buckle 
or  a  Macaulay.    The  relation  of  a 
particular   fashion  to  a  particular 
state  of  society  is  very  obvious,  and 
wo  may  trace  the  spirit  of  an  age  in 
the  attire  peculiar  to  it.    Who  can 
fancy  a  Bialeigh,  a  Sidney,  or  an 
Elssex  in  aught  but  doublets  and 
hose,  short  cloaks,  rapiers,  ruffles, 
and  plumed  hats?     How  would  a 
courtier,  I   beg   leave   to  inquire, 
fling,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
a  paletdt  or  a  llama  to  help  a  virgin 
queen    across   a   plashy   piece    of 
ground?     If  Leicester  had  worn 
Qie  Windsor  uniform,  do  you  believe 
it  i>088ible  that  he  could  have  dazzled 
Amy  Bobsart  with  the  splendour  of 
his  personal  appearance?     Or,  in 
the  same  myst^ous  combination  of 


the  postman  and  the  footman,  would 
liobert  Carr  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  James  I.  ?  And  if  he  had 
not,  a  murder  or  two,  besides  some 
other  peccadilloes,  would  have  been 
happily  avoided.  If  no  man  was 
ever  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow 
looked,  how  much  of  that  wonder- 
fully sagacious  a.spect  was  owing  to 
his  horse-hair  wig?  What  would 
become  of  the  Belinda  of  Pope's 
exquisite  '  Eape  of  the  Lock '  with- 
out her  patches,  powder,  and  hoops? 
And  does  not  many  a  beauty  whom 
history  or  art  has  made  immortal 
owe  much  of  her  fame  to  her  furbe- 
lows or  high-heeled  hotlines  f  The 
difference  between  a  Phryne  and  a 
Traviata  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of 
fashion;  and  a  Burleigh  in  a  loo^o 
shooting-coat  and  striped  trousers 
would  assuredly  not  be  the  much- 
pondering  and  often  head-shaking 
councillor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether 
the  fashion  influences  the  age,  or 
the  age  moulds  and  shapes  the 
fashion ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
there  exists  a  subtle  relationship 
between  them.  A  high-bred  cour- 
tesy, a  certain  elevation  of  manner, 
a  loftiness  of  language,  and  even  a 
refinement  of  thought,  seem  natu- 
rally to  associate  themselves  with 
the  rich  and  stately  costume  of  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Look 
at  the  Cavaliers  in  the  glorious  pic- 
tures of  Vandyck ; — ^who  can  believe 
that  from  the  lips  of  such  be-ruflled 
and  be-plumed  gentlemen  ever 
dropped  any  coarse  ribaldry  or  vul- 
gar slang?  Those  grave  and  po- 
tent seigniors  who  glow  on  the 
splendid  canvas  of  Titian ;  can  yon 
believe  them  capable  of  the  deeds 
in  which  delighted  the  buckskin- 
breeches  and  oooked-hats  of  our 
Maccaronis  and  Mohawks  in  the 
days  of  the  second  George?  When 
I  look  upon  the  sweet  and  noble 
women  of  Vandyck,  and  oomparo 
them  with  the  bare-bosomed  beau- 
ties of  Lely,  I  trace  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  costume  and  fiasbion  the  dif- 
ference of  morals  and  taste,  and  the 
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wide  golf  between  the  pure  house- 
hold  life  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Bocial  abandanment  of  that 
of  Charles  II.    Morals  toad  manners 
Iceep  pace  with  the  changes  of  cos- 
tame,  and  are  indicated  by  them. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
philosopl^  of  fashion  that  the  so- 
ciety which  countenances  '  pretty 
hoi^breaken/  and  disguises  things 
▼icious  with  pleasant  periphrases  of 
hmgoage,  should  distmgnish  itself 
by  patronizing  huge  crinolined  mon- 
s^osities  oontriyed  to  expose,  and 
yet  encumber,  the  female  figure.    It 
may  be  that  tiiere  was  as  much  vice 
in  the  times  of  old,  but  it  was  a 
more  decorous  Tice;  and  tiie  Doll 
Tearsheet  of  Falstaff  and  his  com- 
panions did  not  '  set  the  fiwhion'  to 
the  wiyes  of  Percy  and  Mortimer. 

A  writer  who  proposed  to  himself 
to  become  the  historian  of  fiEushion 
would  soon  find  himself  perplexed 
by  the  absence  of  all  general  laws, 
and  the  want  of  any  definite  divi- 
sions of  his  subject  There  is  no- 
thing pro^ressiye  in  fiishion :  on  the 
oontrairy,  its  principal  tendency  is 
to  repeat  itself.  And  this  is  a  neoes- 
sazy  consequence  of  its  assimilation 
to  the  tastes  and  passions  of  the 
time.  In  England,  for  instance, 
when  the  English  public  has  one  of 
what  Sydney  Smith  called  its  '  cold 
fits  of  morality,'  &shion  becomes  as 
seyere  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Puritans.  The  robe  decolletS  is  ex- 
changed for  the  high  and  close-fit- 
ting '  body,'  and  the  skirt  descends 
in  sober  decency  oyer  the  well-turned 
ankla  When  the  French  reyolu- 
tiomsts  nm  mad  about  classic  sys- 
tems of  goyemment,  and  eyery  fero- 
cious Jacobin  thought  himself— with 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  history — a 
Graochus  or  a  Brutus,  how  classic 
became  the  costume  of  the  Parisian 
Portiaa  and  the  viri  iogati  of  the 
Katianal  Gonyentionl  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  gradual  wearing  down  of 
class  distinctions,— the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  drees  of  the  present 
day.  There  is  little  enough,  Heayen 
knows,  as  Cbv  as  attire  is  concerned, 
to  separate  a  nobleman  whose  veins 
are  bine  with  the  best  azul  tangre — 
the '  blood  of  all  the  Howards  '—from 
our  Blown,  Jones,  or  Bobinson,  who 


know  not  their  great-grandfothers! 
When  I  read  of  an  innkeeper  trust- 
ing a  supposititious  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  with  five  shilhngs  and  a  glass 
of  gin  and  water,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  tiie  host  of  '  The 
Tabard'  or  'The  Boar's  Head' 
could  so  easily  have  been  beguiled 
by  a  false  Earl  of  Essex.  Dress  no 
longer  makes  the  man,  nor  shows 
the  man  as  he  is.  In  tiio  gorgeous 
chamber  of  the  Peers  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Whigs  of  1688,  and  the 
Tories  who  shouted  for  '  Sacheyerel 
and  the  Church,'  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  Tomkins,  who 
occupies  a  stool  in  a  banking-houfie 
in  the  City ;  or  Simpkins,  who  mea- 
sures ribbons  over  a  counter  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Even  the  clergy 
are  yielding  to  the  prevailing  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and — 0,  shades  of 
Barrow  and  Tillotson  I— rejoice  in 
wide-awakes  and  coats  of  most  un- 
canonical  cut 

In  the  days  that .  were,  a  man 
might  hope  for  immortality  from 
his  costuma  If  he  could  not  be  a 
Milton,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Newton, 
he  might  at  least  have  the  satisfiMs- 
tion  of  descending  to  posterity  as  a 
Beau  Brummell !  There  is  no  such 
cheap  immortality  to  be  earned  now- 
a-days,  unless  the  Empress  Eugenie 
be  remembered  by  the  amplitude  of 
her  skirts  and  the  peculiarities  of 
her  head-gear.  In  the  old  biogra- 
phers you  will  meet  with  pages  of 
elaborate  description  of  the  attire 
affected  by  their  heroes;  and  some 
of  our  modem  novelists,  taking  wide 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  clothes, 
are  equally  precipe  in  their  pictorial 
sketches.  But  I  should  like  to  see 
a  modem  biographer  attempt  to  in- 
terest his  public  with  a  utetch  of 
the  costume  of  any  recent  '  cele- 
brity.' How  much  of  the  character 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  man  can  you 
identify  with  a  Gibus  hat,  an  Eureka 
shirt,  a  Melton  paletot,  and  a  pair 
of  the  Sydenham  trousers  ? 

If  this  era  of  cosmopolitan  utili- 
tarianism endures,  what  will  become 
of  the  historical  associations  of  dress  ? 
Who  can  reasonably  expect  that  the' 
pegtoi)s  or  ponchos  will  ever  make 
any  remarkable  figure  in  history? 
What  will  the  preeent  age  hand 
down  to  the  future  in  company  with 
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George  Fox's  suit  of  homc-mado 
Itiather — honest,  sturdy  lailhtT — 
aii<l  Kaleigh's  miicli-wom  ckmk  ? — 
with  Ohver  CromweU's  'plain  <'l()th 
smt»  which'  (says  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick) 'seemed  to  have  been  made 
by  an  ill  country  tailor/  and  the 
*  lack-lustre  stars '  that  pointal  the 
deadly  aim  of  Nelson's  murderer? 
We  seem  to  cherish  a  i)ersonal  fami- 
liarity with  Napoleon's ///^i.s  rtdiitfjote, 
with  the  short  white  cloak  that  was 
Wellington's  distinctive  insignia  in 
battle,  with  the  portentous  ruflf  of 
Queen  Ehzabeth,  the  black  velvet 
robe  tliat  clothed  the  fiair  form  of 
Mar>'  of  Scotland  on  the  day  of  her 
execution,  and  '  the  doublets  quilted 
for  stiletto  proof,  and  breeches  in 
great  plaits  and  full  stuffed,'  of 
James  I.?  In  a  gallery  of  histo- 
riciil  personages  you  may  almost 
identify  each  of  them  by  their  pecu- 
har  attire.  This,  you  say,  is  Spi- 
noza, and  that  is  Henri  Quatre  ; 
this  is  Nell  Gwynne,  and  that  JIarie 
Antoinette.  I  wonder  whether  our 
descendants  will  so  easily  recognize 
ourselves ! 

One  of  the '  Curiosities  of  Fashion,' 
as  far  as  dress  is  concerned,  was  the 
extreme  sumptuousness  of  the  attire 
in  which  our  seventeenth-century 
ancestors  indulged.  Everybody  will 
remember  the  description  by  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  of  the  waste- 
ful squires  and  luxurious  cavaliers 
who  were  not  ashamed  to 

•  Wear  a  fann  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold, 
And  Fpanglod  gnrtors  worth  a  copyhold ; 
A  hose  and  doublet  which  a  lordship  cost ;  * 
A  guudy  cloak,  three  manors'  price  almost ;    *" 
A  beaver  band,  and  feather  for  the  bead, 
I'ricod  at  the  church's  tythe,  the  poor  man's 
bread.' 

George  Yilliers,  the  splendid  &- 
vonrite  of  James  L,  exceeded  all  his 
compeers  in  the  lavish  costliness  of 
his  garb.  On  one  great  occafiion  he 
had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes 
made,/  the  richest  that  embioidery, 
lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold,  and 
gemsconldoontiribute;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all 
over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  dia- 
monds valued  at  foorsoore  thousand 
pounds,  besides  a  great  feather  stuck 
all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  also 
his  sword,  girdle,  hat,  and  spurs.' 
This  exquisite  gentleman  would  have 


tlie  fla.shing  gems  wluch  adorned  his 
attire  allixcd  so  loosely  that  he  could 
shake  tliem  off  as  he  paraded  through 
the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  much  to 
the  edification  and  contentment  of 
It  s  duj/its  ib:  la  cour  who  picked  them 
up.  On  his  embassy  to  Paris  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance  com- 
pletely dazzled  the  French  nobles. 
*  He  appeared  there,*  says  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, *  with  all  the  lustre  the 
wealth  of  England  could  adorn  him 
with,  and  outshined  all  the  bravery 
that  court  could  dress  itself  in,  and 
overacted  the  whole  nation  in  their 
own  most  pecuUar  vanities.*  It  was 
common  with  him,  at  an  ordinary 
dancing,  to  have  his  clothes  trinmied 
with  great  diamond  buttons,  and  to 
wear  diamond  hat-bands,  cockades, 
and  ear-rings,  to  be  yoked  with  great 
and  manifold  ropes  and  knots  of 
pearl;— in  short,  to  be  naanacled, 
fettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  300,000/.  in  jewels 
—a  stock  which  might  almost  excite 
the  envy  of  Hancock  or  Emanuel, 
aud  may  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
peruse  Sir  William  Davenant's  eulo- 
gium  on  the  prosperous  courtier — 

'  The  court's  bright  star,  the  cletgf's  advocate  ; 
The  poet's  brightest  theme,  the  lover's  flame. 
The  boldier's  glory,  mighty  Buckingham.' 

Ealeigh,  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  galaxy  which  moved  and 
shone  around  the  great  Gloriana, 
was  equally  profuse  in  his  expendi- 
ture upon  dress.  A  portrait  is  ex- 
tant in  which  he  appears  attired  in 
a  white  satin  pinked  vest,  close- 
sleeved  to  the  wrist ;  over  tlie  body 
a  brown  doublet,  finely  flowered  and 
embroidered  with  pearl ;  in  the  fea- 
ther of  his  hat  a  large  ruby  and 
I)earl  drop,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sprig,  in  place  of  a  button;  his 
trunks  or  breeches,  with  his  stock- 
ings and  riband  garters,  fringed  at 
the  end,  are  all  white;  his  shoes,  of 
buff,  adorned  with  white  riband. 
These  shoes  on  important  oocaaiona 
would  glitter  with  precious  stones 
of  the  value  of  6,6oo2.  (nearly  8o,ooo2. 
at  the  present  standard  of  money^ ; 
and  their  wearer  would  oocaaionaUy 
present  himself  before  the  ^es  of 
his  lady-love,  MistreBS  Elizabeth 
Throckmorton,  in  a  soit  of  armoar 
of  solid  silver,  his  sword  and  belt 
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flsflhing  unutteiable  xadianoe  from 
a  hundred  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
ipbiea    The  elder  Disraeli  tells  of  a 
ample  knight  who  wore  at  the  ooro- 
natkm  of  James  I.  a  doak  which 
oofit  him  sooj.    At  the  marriage  of 
Elisabeth  of  Bohemia — perpcmd,  ye 
ladies  {--Lady   Wotton    shone    re- 
splendent in  a  gown,  which  was 
stiff  with  embxoideory,  at  50/.  a  yardl 
The  Lady   Arabella  Stiiart,--that 
heroine  of  a  strange  and  sad  ro- 
loanoe, — 

<  (hmiait  both  of  henelf  and  wz. 
And  mirror  bright  where  vlrtaes  did  reflex ' — 

set  the  said  mirror  in  a  framework 
of  satins   and   TelvetB   yalned   at 
i,5oof.    We  read  of  a  certain  Sir 
Thomas  Glover,  who  burst  npon 
the  world  of  fiishion  '  like  a  comet, 
ail  in  crimaon  velTet  and  beaten 
gold;'  and  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
amhasBador  to  Paris  in  1616,  dressed 
not  only  himself  bat  his  trompeters, 
^the  &tter  'in  tawny  velvet  live- 
lies  laoed  all  over  with  gold,  rich 
and  ctosely  laid,'— while  his  horse 
VBs  shod  with  silver  shoes,  which, 
'when  he  came  to  a  place  where 
persons   or   beauties   of  eminence 
▼ere,  he,  prancing  and  curvetting, 
in  humble  reverence  flung  away: 
and  so  he  was  content  to  be  gazed 
on  and  admired  till  a  fiurier,  or 
lather  the  argentier,  in  one  of  his 
lieh  liveries,  among  his  train  of  foot- 
men, out  of  a  tawney  velvet  bag 
took  others  and  tacked  Ihem  on.' 
Qoaint  Arthur  Wilson  describee  one 
of  '  the  meanest  of  the  suits'  €^  this 
sumptuous  peer.     'The  cloak  and 
hose,'  he  says,  'are  made  of  very 
fine  white  heaver,  embroidered  richly 
all  over  with  gold  and  silver;  the 
cloak,  almost  to  the  cape,  within  and 
without,  having  no  lining  but  em- 
broidery; the  doublet  was  cloth  of 
gold,  embroidered  so  thick  that  it 
could  not  be  discerned ;  and  a  white 
beaver  hat  suitable,  brimful  of  em- 
broidery, both  above  and  below.' 

A  notable  article  of  costume  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudovs  and  the 
Stuarts,  both  with  men  and  women, 
were  the  starched  rufb,  with  which 
the  iwrtrsits  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
courtiers  have  made  everybody  fi^ 
miliar.  These  were  often  set  upon 
a  fhune  of  wire  and  edged  with  the 


richest  point-laoe;  nor  without  their 
bravery  did  any  gallant  think  himr 
self  complete.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  '  Alchemist/  Lov^wit  says  to 
Surly, 

'  Good  ftdtli  now.  she  doet  bl«ne  70a  extremely, 

•ndiaye. 
Too  swore,  and  told  her  jvo  had  tekm  tbe 

pains 
To  4je  yoor  beaid,  and  ombre  o'er  yonr  fiioa, 
BoiTowed  a  suit  aad  ntf,  aU  for  her  love.' 

Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  a  woman  of 
splendid  beauty  but  abandoned  cha- 
racter, introduced,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  fashion  of  yellow 
starched  ruffii,  and  for  a  time  these 
were  all  the  vogue.  But  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner having  compassed,  with  Sir 
Eobert  Cair  and  Frances  Howud, 
Ck>untess  of  Somerset,  the  foul  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
being  sentenced  to  death  by  Lord 
ChidT  Justice  Coke,  he  ordered  that 
'as  she  was  the  person  who  had 
brought  yellow  stuched  rufb  into 
vogue,  she  should  be  hanged  in  that 
dress,  that  the  same  might  end  in 
shame  and  detestation.'  The  strange 
order  was  carried  out,  and  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner was  hung  at  Tyburn  in  yellow 
rufEs,  the  hangman  being  similarly 
decorated.  The  fashion  straightway 
sank  into  disreputa 

'Yellow'  was  certainly  a  &vourite 
colour  with  oar  ancestors,  and  it  is 
the  hue  generally  attributed  to  the 
tresses  of  their  lady-loves  by  the 
medieval  poets.  Wh^i  wigs  first 
came  into  fiuhion  they  were  all 
flaxen,  for  the  light-oomplexioned, 
sanguine  Franks  could  not  affect 
the  raven  treases  of  the  'swarthy 
beauties'  of  Spain  or  Italy.  Most 
of  our  early  queens  had  yellow  hair; 
Elizabeth  Woodville's  streamed  down 
her  back  '  a  shower  of  rippled  gokL' 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  yellow  hair — 
with,  perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  red 
about  it—and  the  ladies  of  her 
Court  accordingly  dyed  their  hair 
of  the  royal  colour—an  instanoe  of 
loyal^  which  now-a-days  would 
astoniah  even  the  enthusiastio  ad- 
mirers of  the  Mi  Princess  Alex- 
andra. The  readers  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  numerous  allu- 
sions to  tawny  and  orange  velvets, 
and  satins  shimmering  with  golden 
lustre.    In  '  Eveiy  Man  out  of  his 
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Humour  Fungoso  wears  a  '  pink'd 
yellow  doublet/  In  *  Cynthia's  Re- 
vels* Amorphn$  describes  his  mis- 
tress as  ribanded  in  green  and  yel- 
low. 

Silk  stockings  came  into  use  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
Ixith,  under  circumstances  which 
Stowo  describes  with  his  usual 
quaintness : — '  In  the  second  yeere 
of  Queen  Elizabeth/  ho  says,  'her 
silk  woman,  Mistris  Montague,  pre- 
sented her  majestie  for  a  new  yeere's 
gift,  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stock- 
ings, the  which,  after  a  few  days' 
wearing,  pleased  her  highness  so 
well,  that  she  sent  for  Mistris  Mon- 
tague, and  asked  her  where  she  liad 
them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to 
any  more;  she  answered,  saying, 
"  I  made  them  very  carefully,  of 
purpose  only  for  your  majestie,  and 
seeing  these  please  you  so  well,  I 
will  presently  set  more  in  hand." 
"  Do  so "  (quoth  the  queene),  "  for 
indeed  I  like  silk  stockings  so  well, 
because  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and 
delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear 
no  more  cloth  stockings" — and  from 
that  time  unto  her  death  the  queene 
never  wore  any  more  cloth  hose, 
but  only  silke  stockings;*  for  you 
shall  understand  that  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  did  weare  only  cloath 
hose,  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broade 
taffety;  or  that  by  great  chance 
there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk 
stockings  from  Spain.  £jng  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  had  a  payre  of  long 
Spanish  silk  stockings  sent  him  for 
a  great  present' 

The  variations  in  the  matter  of 
the  beard  have  been  astounding. 
At  one  time  it  has  streamed  like  a 
meteor  from  the  lip  and  chin;  at 
another  the  chin  has  showed  like  a 
stubble-land  at  harvest-home.  The 
Normans  did  not  encourage  the 
liirsnte  appendage,  but  among  the 
French  it  was  neld  in  great  es- 
teem ;  and  when  Loms  YII.,  in  com- 
gJiance  with  the  exhortations  of  his 
ishops,  curtailed  his  long  locks  and 
shaved  off  his  beard,  he  unwittingly 
got  rid  of  his  wife,  for  Eleanor,  dis- 

*  In  James  I.'s  reign,  the  gallants  would 
wear  their  woollen  stockings  in  the  country, 
and,  as  Stephen  says,  in  *  Ererj  Man  in  his 
Humour,'  *  hare  a  pair  of  silk  against  win- 
ter,' that  tbej  went '  to  dwell  in  the  town.' 


gusted  with  his  effeminate  appear- 
ance, took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands  and  soon  provided  her  hus- 
band with  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
divorce;    whereupon   she   married 
Henry  II.   (then  Count  of  Anjou), 
and  bringing  him  as  her  dowry  the 
rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poitou, 
stirred  up  the  long  wars  between 
Franco  and  England  that  endured 
for   three   centuries  of  bloodshed. 
The  beard  came  into  fashion  again 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  who 
wore  it  short  and  rotmd,  but  closely 
cropped  his  hair.    The  introduction 
of  Spanish  fashions  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Spanish  husband  to 
Queen  Mary  lengthened  the  beard, 
and  encouraged  the  growth  of  thoBe 
long  locks  which  give  so  noble  on 
appearance  to  our  Elizabethan  wor- 
thies.   The  moustache,  at  the  same 
time,  grew  in  favour,  either  curled 
round  each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  or  worn  thick 
and  bushy  upon  the  lip,  or  drawn 
out  into  thin  spiral  ends  like  that  of 
Napoleon  III.    An  old  poet  says  of 
one  of  his  heroes — 

*  He*U  borrow  money  on  the  stroke  of  his  beard, 
Or  turn  of  his  muataccio  1' 

The  beard  was  usually  worn 
peaked,  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  as 
you  will  see  it  in  Vandyck's  and 
Zucchero's  portraits  ;*  but  in  Charles 
II.'s  reign  it  began  to  give  place  to  a 
sleek  and  bushy  '  imperial,'  or  '  tuft,' 
which  in  due  time  vanished  altoH 
gether,  leaving  the  chin  once  more 
free  from  hair.  This  latter  fashion 
prevailed  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
whiskers  being  the  only  adornment 
of  the  face ;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  the  moustache  and  the  beard 
have  again  sprung  into  a  notable 
popularity,  and  are  countenanced, 
we  are  told,  on  '  physiological  prin- 
ciples.' The  beard  protects  the 
throat,  the  moustache  the  lips — the 
latter  a  natural  'respirator,  whose 
advantages  should  be  shown  by  a  de- 
crease in  bronchial  affections.  Both, 
however,  have  fought  a  hard  fight 
with  prejudice,  and  especially  has 
the  moustache  run  the  gauntiet  of 
every  little  wit    It  was  *  snobfaish,' 

*  Like  the  heard  of  Hudihrat, 
•  In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sadden  rtow  It  woold  begolla.' 


in  ihe  Matter  of  Drus, 
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'  ooKoomblcal/    '  munanly/    '  ont- 

ludiah.'    Certainly  on  the  lips  of 

quiet  ci^  dezka  and  pallid  shopmen 

it  loses  its  gxace  and  fitness,  bnt  the 

gentleman  and  the  soldier  may  well 

heoontent  to  wear  it,  if  ttiere  be  any 

troth  in  ^e  dictum  of  a  writer  on 

education  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tiny : '  I  have  a  &yonrable  opinion/ 

he  says,  '  of  tuat  young  gentleman 

who  is  curious  in  fine  mustachios. 

The  time  he  employs  in  adjusting, 

dreasiog,  and  curling  them  is  no  lost 

time,  for  the  more  he  contemplate 

his  mnsfachios,  the  more  his  mii^ 

will  cherish  and  be  animated  by 

masculine  and  courageous  notions? 

Which  admirable  axiom  I  commend 

to  the  consideration  of  the  Volunteers 

of  England. 

Certain  reTolations  anent  a  certain 
Madame  Bachel  have  made  known 
to  the  carious  public  that  tiie  art  of 
beautifying  beauty— gilding  refined 
gold  and  painting  the  lily— is  not 
yet  extinct,  and  that  women  of 
fashion  can  still  be  found  to  disgrace 
themselTes  with  enamel  and  the  use 
or  abuse  of  half  a  hundred  filthy 
cosmetics.  But  these  are  hardly 
likely  to  leTiye  'tiie  mania  for  po- 
mades, perfumes,  oils,  tinctures,  and 
qointessenoes  which  possessed  the 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
rases  and  lilies,  which  the  old  poets 
praised  in  their  nustiesses,  were  but 
painted  daubs  after  all.  A  lady's 
toilet  was  a  complete  system  of 
painting,  essendng,  and  bathiug. 
Ben  Jonaon  thus  details  the  pro- 


*  To-morrow  morning 
I'll  eend  yon  a  perfame,  firBt  to  resolvo 
And  iwiocttre  iweat,  mnd  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  dMDft  and  dear  the  oatis ;  againat  when 
I'll  have  an  cxceUenk  new  Ucxm  made, 
Beaiative  'gainitt  the  ran,  the  rain,  or  wind, 
Whldi  yon  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath,  or  oil. 
As  yon  beet  like,  and  last  some  fonrieen  hoars.' 

Ninon  de  L'Endoe,  the  fiunous 
French  beauty,  like  Foppsea,  the 
mistress  of  Nero,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
served her  loveliness  unimpaired  to 
a  mature  age  by  the  daily  use  of  a 
bath  of  asses'  milk.  The  fiur  Queen 
of  Scots  bathed  in  wine;  and  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  when  acting  as 
her  costodian,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  expense  she  entailed  upon 
him  by  this  luxurious  custom.    It 


was  white  wine  the  ladies  thus  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet, 
and  it  was  miunly  used  by  those  of 
'a  certain  age,'  who  desired  to  re- 
move their  wrinkles:  young  beauty 
contented  itself  with  a  bath  of  milk. 
Did  the  effeminate  Clarence  bathe  in 
wine,  and  was  King  Edward's  order 
that  he  should  suffer  death  by  drown- 
ing in  a  butt  of  Malvoisie  a  cruel 
satire  on  his  womanish  weakness? 
According  to  Strutt,  if  you  wish  to 
obtain  a  bright  and  sanguine  com- 
plexion, you  must  first  use  a  hot  bath 
until  you  perspire,  and  then  wash 
the  fiace  witii  wme  until  you  become 
marvellously  fiftir  and  ruddy. 

A  wine-bath  was  assuredly  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  flesh  of  capons 
fed  with  vipers,  by  which  the  beautiful 
Yenetia  Digby,  wife  of  the  eccentric 
Sir  Eenelm,  endeavoured  to  improve 
her  complexion.  Sir  Kendm  is  also 
supposed  to  have  made  his  hidy  feed 
upon  the  great  soail,  or  hdix  pomcUia, 
washing  down  the  unsavory  repast 
with  a  draught  of  viper-wine,  for  the 
preservationof  her  beauty.  No  won- 
der that  she  died  in  her  thirty-third 
year,  and  that  only  '  a  small  quantity 
of  brains'  was  found  in  her  head! 
Ladies  in  those  days,  and  down  to 
the  reign  of  the  second  George,  orna- 
mented-—or  disfigured — their  fiioes 
with  an  abundance  of  black  patches, 
which  they  cut  in  the  most  mntastic 
forms  —  owls,  rings,  suns,  moons, 
crowns,  stars,  crosses,  and  even  a 
coach  and  horses.  The  widow  in 
'Hudibras'  refers  to  this  grotesque 
&8hion — 

*  She  that  with  poetry  is  won 
Is  bnt  a  desk  to  write  npon ; 
Some  with  Arabian  spices  strire 
T  'embalm  her  cmelly  alive ; 
Or  season  her,  as  French  oooks  nse 
Their  haut-ifoutt,  bouiUie$t  or  ragoutt: 
Othera  make  posies  of  her  cheeks. 
Where  red  and  whitest  colours  mix ; 
In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  Indian  lake  and  cemse  goes. 
The  snn  and  moon,  by  h^r  bright  eyes, 
EcUpa'd  and  darken'd  in  the  skies. 
Are  but  black  patches  that  she  wears. 
Cut  into  sons,  and  moons,  and  stars.' 

A  curious  story  anent  these  patches 
is  told  by  the  Sir  Eenelm  Digby 
already  referred  to.  A  young  wife  of 
his  acquaintance  having  given  way 
to  this  reprehensible  practice,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  remonstrate 
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with  her.  '  Hare  yon  no  apprehen- 
sion/ he  said, '  that  yonr  child  may 
be  bom  \nth  half  moons  upon  ite 
face ;  or  rather,  that  all  those  black 
patches  may  assemble  in  one  and 
appear  in  the  middle  of  its  fore- 
head?' This  leotnre  was  not  with- 
out effect,  bat  the  mischief  was  partly 
done,  and  the  lady*s  child  was  actu- 
ally bom  with  a  mark  on  her  fore- 
head as  large '  as  a  crown  of  gold/ 

Of  these  and  other  mysterions 
additions  to  a  beauty's  toilet  Pope 
has  made  exquisite  use  in '  The  Bape 
of  the  Lock  :* — 

'  And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  sliver  vase  In  mystic  order  laid ; 
inrst,  robed  In  wfalte.the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  nnoovered,  the  oosmeiSc  powers, 
A  heavmly  Inutge  In  the  ^aos  appears ; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
The  Inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnnmber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offertngs  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  eadi  the  nioely  calls  with  cartons  toll. 
And  decka  the  goddeas  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box ; 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 

white. 
Here  flies  of  pint  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Paffs,  powden,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux.' 

Patches  came  into  England  with 
Charles  II. ;  and  his  sister,  Henrietta 
of  Orleans,  who  had  learned  the  art 
in  Paris,  was  the  first  to  wear  them 
in  public.  The  fietshion  instantly 
spr^.  Eren  Pepys  —  gossiping 
but  shrewd  old  Pepys — allowed  his 
wife  to  adoi)t  ii  'The  Princess 
Henrietta  is  yery  pretty,'  he  says, 
'but  my  wife,  standing  near  her, 
with  two  or  three  black  patches  on, 
and  well  dressed,  se^ns  to  me  much 
handsomer  than  she.'  Which  I  take 
to  be  a  Tery  proper  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  Master  Pepys.  These 
patches  were  so  arranged  as  to 
attract  the  eye  to  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  feature  of  the  fieuse. 
Happy  the  beauty  who  boasted  of  a 
dimple,  a  becoming  smile,  or  a  rosy 
bloom!  The  patches,  like  finger- 
posts, indicated  its  position  and  &s- 
cination  to  the  adnuring  observer. 

According  to  an  anecdote  related 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  '  Bri- 
tannia,' there  existed  among  our 
ancestors  as  absurd  an  imitation  of 
the  dress  and  habits  of  the  great  as 


the  little  minds  of  our  own  day  are 
prone  to  affiBct  'Sir  Philip  Gal- 
thorp,'  he  says,  'purged  John 
Drakes,  the  shoemaker  of  Norwich, 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  Yin.,  of 
the  proud  humour  which  our  people 
have  to  be  of  the  gentleman^  cat 
This  km'ght  bought  on  a  time  as 
much  fine  French  tawny  cloth  as 
should  make  him  a  gown,  and  sent 
it  to  the  taylor's  to  be  mada  John 
Drakes,  a  shoemaker  of  that  town, 
coming  to  this  said  taylor's,  and  see- 
ing the  knight's  gown-doth  lying 
there,  liking  it  well,  caused  the 
taylor  to  buy  him  as  much  of  the 
same  cloth  and  price  to  the  same 
intent,  and  further  bade  him  to 
make  it  of  the  same  &shion  that  the 
knight  would  have  his  made  of.  Not 
long  after  the  knight,  coming  to  the 
taylor's  to  take  measure  of  his  gown, 
peroeiTing  the  like  cloth  lying  there, 
asked  of  the  taylor  whos^  it  was. 
Quoth  the  taylor,  it  is  John  Drakes', 
ttie  shoemaker,  who  will  haye  it 
made  of  the  self-same  feshion  that 
yours  is  made  of!  "  Well,"  said  the 
knight,  "in  good  truce  be  ii  Iwill 
have  mine  made  as  full  of  cuts  as 
thy  shears  can  make  it"  "  It  shall 
be  done,"  said  the  taylor ;  whereupon, 
because  the  time  drew  near,  he  made 
haste  to  finish  both  their  garments. 
John  Drakes  had  no  tune  to  go  to 
the  taylor's  till  Christmas  Day,  for 
serving  his  customers,  when  he 
hoped  to  have  worn  his  gown.  Per- 
ceiving the  same  to  be  foil  of  cuts, 
began  to  swear  at  the  taylor,  for  the 
making  his  gown  after  that  sort  "I 
have  done  nothing,"  quoth  the  taylor, 
"but  that  you  bid  me;  for  as  Sir 
Philip  Oalthorp's  is,  even  so  I  have 
made  yours."  "By  my  latchet," 
quoth  John  Drakes,  "I  will  never 
wear  ^ntlemen's  fashions  again."' 
A  signal  illustration  of  the  cyclical 
character  of  fashion — of  its  tendency 
to  repeat  itself— is  afforded  by  the 
expansive  '  crinolines '  which  so  ex- 
cite the  horror  of  Dr.  Lankester,  and 
stimulate  the  humorous  &noy  of 
John  Leech.  '  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun;'  not  even  hoops! 
Pope  speaks  of  'the  sevenfold 
fence ' — 

•Stiff  with  hoope,  and  aimed  with  ribs  of  whale;' 

But  our  modem  fidr  ones  have  im- 
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proved  upon  the  devioGB  of  their 
foie-mothen  and  nae  light  bands  of 
sted,  which  aie  not  only  ezpanaive 
but  oompreasible.    The  eztiayagaht 
amplitade  in  which  the  leaders  of 
tiie  iiHxle  indulged  some  few  months 
ago  WB8  not,  however,  more  offensiye 
than  the   indeoorons  aoantineBs  of 
attire  affected  by  the  beauties  of  the 
iecond  George  s  rdgn,  when   the 
waist  was  pushed  up  to  the  yery 
arm-pits,  and  tight,  dose-fitting  habi- 
liments reyealed  without  improying 
the  female  figure.    Faacsy  a  damsel 
thus  attired,  with  an  old  Oldenburg 
bonnet  thrusting  out  its  peak  a  foot  or 
two  before  her,  half-a-dozen  patches 
upon  her  face,  her  hair  powdered 
and  firizzled,  her  shoes  red,  with 
enormously  high  heele ;  and  to  her, 
as  the  old  play-books  say,  let  there 
enter  a  'back'  or  'macaroni,'  in 
a  coat  of  light  green,  with  sleeres 
too  small  for  the  arms,  and  buttons 
too  big  for  the  sleeres,  a  pair  of 
tight    Manchester    stiff    braeches, 
clouded  silk  stockings,  hair  drawn 
back  firom  the  forehead,  plastered, 
powdered,  and  i)endant  behind  in  a 
long  queue,  and  the   whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  hat  too  small  to  cover 
one's  head,  and  too  liurge  to  put  in 
one's  pocket  You  have  then  an  d-2a- 
mode  Strephon  and  Chloris,  fit  to 
warble  the  melodies  of  Delia  Gruscan 
poets  and  languish  over  the  inanities 
of  the  novels  of  the  Minerva  press. 

The  skirt  and  petticoat  first  be- 
came aggressive  and  exuberant  in 
the  reign  of  that  imperious  arbiter 
elegantiarum.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
appears  to  have  thought  it  necessary, 
in  her  character  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 
to  keep  off  the  male  sex  by  a  noH" 
me-tangere  £ence  of  whalebone — the 
vardingale  or  flEurthingale  of  the  old 
dramatic  poets.  It  is  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  endeavour  to  realize  to 
ourselves  a  portrait  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan belle.  The  hair  then  is 
either  curled,  frizzled,  or  crisped  to 
a  portentous  height,  and  lest  the 
wonderftd  work  of  art  should  topple, 
is  supported  with  a  fiibrio  of  wire, 
ornamented  with  curiously- wrought 
wreaths  of  gold  or  silver,  while  upon 
the  top  of  the  '  stately  turret '  stainds 
a  French  hood,  hat,  or  kerchief,  pro- 
bably of  velvet  Our  Amoret  or 
Sadttrissa  has  also  a  silk  scarf  cast 


about  her  face,  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  with  laj^ts  of  gold  or  silver 
at  each  end,  and  when  she  rides 
abroad  conceals  her  beauty  from  the 
curious  gaze  by  a  mask  of  velvet, 
with  holes  in  it,  whence  the  radiant 
eyes  dart  swift  and  sunny  glances. 
A  pocket  looking-glass  hangs  at  her 
side,  and  a  fim  is  clasped  in  fingers 
loaded  with  precious  stones;  the 
fiur  soft  wrists  also  gleaming  with 
lambent  pearl  or  flnahitig  diamond, 
and  golden  rings  fiedling  from  the 
delicate  ears.  Bound  the  snowy 
neck  protrudes  an  enormous  four- 
fold ruff,  of  lawn,  'stiffened,'  and 
made  'inflexible'  with  the  new  in- 
vention—starch, and,  moreover,  'a 
certain  device  made  of  wires,  crested 
for  the  purpose,  and  whipped  all 
over  either  with  gold  thread,  silver, 
or  silL'  From  the  half-revealed 
bosom  descends  a  long  protracted 
stomacher,  on  each  side  of  which 
horizontally  projects  the  enormous 
whalebone  fiuthingale.  As  for  the 
gown— how  shall  the  pen  of  a  writer 
unlearned  in  the  language  of  milli- 
nery describe  it  ?  Is  it  of  sUk,  stiff 
as  buckram?  Of  grogram  or  taffeta? 
Is  it  not  overwhelmed  with  broad 
bands  of  lace,  with  sleeves  low-trail- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  fluttering 
with  love-knots  of  yellow  ribbon? 
The  petticoat  is  silken,  and  fringed 
about  the  skirts,  and  the  stockings, 
at  which  we  venture  to  permit  our- 
selves a  cursory  glance,  are  of  the 
newly-introduced  kind  patronized  by 
her  Migesty,  of  knitted  silk,*  and 
purchased,  we  dare  be  sworn,  of 
Master  Thomas  Burdet,  at  the  foot 
of  London  Bridge,  opposite  the 
church  of  St  Magnus.  Lastly,  the 
dainty  foot  of  our  ideal  beauty  is 
encased  in  pantoufles  of  yellow 
velvet,  '  stitched  with  silk,  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver  all 
over  the  foot,  with  other  gewgaws 
innumerable.' 

The  feurthingale  continued  popular 
throughout  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
and  a  curious  story  is  told  of  Lady 
Wych,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band. Sir  Thomas  Wych,  on  his 
embassy  to  the  Grand  Signer.    The 

*  We  suppose  oar  imaginftry  belle  to 
hare  flouris>hed  about  1580.  Twenty  years 
later  William  Lee,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  inrented  the  stocking-fi^ame. 
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Sultana  received  her  at  a  ])rivate 
interview.  Lady  AVyoh  and  Jier  at- 
tendants all  appeared  in  protul)erant 
farthin^les,  whereat  the  astonished 
and  loose-zoned  Sultana  inquired  if 
that  extension  of  the  liips  was  the 
natural  peculiarity  of  an  J^nplish- 
woman's  fiprure,  and  it  coRt  Lady 
Wych  no  little  trouble  to  unfold  the 
inyRt(>ry.  In  the  troublous  times  of 
Charles  I.  the  farthingale  still  main- 
tained its  pride  of  place, 

•  Now  calls  she  for  a  boist<?r«ma  faniln:»al  ;* ' 

but  towards  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate it  began  to  decrease  in  size 
au'i  offensiveness.  The  ruffs  also 
disappeared,  and  the  hair  fell  in 
long  curls  upon  the  exposed  shoul- 
ders. Free  manners  and  loose  morals 
necessitated  loosely-flowing  robes 
and  ringlets  floating  to  the  breeze. 
"With  the  more  decorous  habits  of 
the  court  of  William  and  Mary  re- 
turned a  more  decorous  stylo  of 
dress.  The  white  round  arm  was 
hidden  in  a  tight  sleeve,  the  bosom 
veiled  by  the  intrusive  stomacher, 
and  the  farthingale  af^siuned  some- 
thing of  its  pristine  rotundity.  The 
gown  and  petticoat  were  so  covered 
with  flounce  and  furlielow  that  Addi- 
son compared  a  lady  of  fashion  to 
*  one  of  those  animals  which  in  the 
country  we  call  a  Friezland  hen.' 

The  hooped  petticoat  rose  uix)n 
the  startled  town  about  171 1,  and  at 
once  swelled  out  to  an  extraordinary 
amplitude  of  dimensions.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  declares  that  *  the  ladies 
now  walk  afi  if  they  were  in  a  go- 
cart.'     It  maintained  its  size,  but 


sometimes  changed  its  faahion,  for 
several  generations.  In  1735  it  pm- 
jected  all  round,  so  that  the  figure 
soemo"!  to  rise  al)ovc  a  serai-cone; 
ten  years  later  it  diminished  in  front 
but  extended  at  the  sides,  and  in 
1760  it  returned  to  the  shape  of  the 
Elizalx^than  farthingale.  It  met  with 
a  formidable  enemy,  however,  iu 
George  Prince  Regent,  and  under 
his  severe  frowns  sank  speedily  into 
nothingness,  to  be  revived  by  the 
luxurious  taste  of  the  court  of 
Eugenie  of  France. 

Sucli  have  lieen  some  of  the  cn- 
riosities  of  fashion  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  And  here  we  paiLse  in  our 
enumeration,  not  from  lack  of  ma- 
terial, for  a  goodly  folio  might  easily 
be  compiled  on  a  subject  of  such 
infinite  variety,  but  because  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  tether.  Our 
notes  have  been  desultory,  but  not 
wholly  valueless,  if  our  lady  reiwiers 
shall  learn  from  their  suggestivenoss 
the  folly  and  bad  taste  of  extremes, 
and,  pondering  upon  the  absurdities 
of  their  grandmothers  (and  them- 
selves), take  to  heart  the  admirable 
counsel  of  rare  Ben  Jonson : — 

'Still  to  l)c  n«xt,  Ktill  to  be  drwt. 
As  you  were  goiiiR  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powdcr'il,  silU  prfumM ; 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
Though  art's  hid  caxi*ca  arc  not  found. 
All  is  nut  sweet,  all  b  not  sound. 

*  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketii  me 
Thau  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart' 
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A  PLEA  FOR  IDLE  PEOPLK 
By  oub  Lazt  Contbibittob. 


IN  times  vrhen.  controTeTsial  hair- 
splitting was  more  the  fashioii 
than  it  is  now,  it  was  a  fayotuite 
sabjectof  dispute  amongst  learned 
men  whether  when  a  man  said  'I 
lie'  there  was  the  greater  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  really  did  lie,  or 
that  he  spoke  the  truth.    If  he  lied, 
it  was  argued,  then  he  spoke  the 
tnith,  for  that  was  what  he  said  he 
did.    Yet,  again,  if  he  f^ke  the 
truth,  how  oould  he  lie?    And  so 
the  Bages  spun  their  problem  round 
and  round,  as  squirrels  spin  their 
cages,   without   ever   coming   any 
nearer  to  a  satis&ctory  conclusion. 

A  discussion  almost  as  interest- 
ing, and  quite  as  profitable,  might 
he    maintained   on   \he   question, 
whether  -^    ma'h*'  who   writes    a 
*Plca  fgr   '^'People'  is  himself, 
*pso/^kr,.c,  szj  fellow.    That  he 
^i^nn  cs.<^y  at  all  is  certainly  an 
argrL'^'nt  in  favour  of  his  industry ; 
•nt  that  he  writes  in  praise  of  lazi- 
:.of«  should  have  equal  weight  in 
the  opposite  scale.    And  so  &r  as  I 
4im  c^itircTied  I  have  only  to  adduce 
one  fl^^  for  the  consideration  of  the 
nxulei,  and  thereupon  confidently 
^'l^«)  my  case  to  the  candid  judg- 
U'Dt  of  all  people  competent  to 

•  *  •  • 

u  :*  ..»ct  :.''■'•  !  ?»cgaii  the  pre- 
'^'.ut  c«say  J  J  ;  . ;  ago  that  certain 
iines  with  whi*  h  it  opened,  descrip- 
i've  of  the  hcason  of  the  year  at 
vhirh  it  was  written,  are  now  so 
preposterously  unseasonable  that  I 
<x)uld  only  expect  the  editor  to  pub- 
lish them  in  case  I  should  have  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  catch  him  in  a 
state  of  temporary  aberration  of 
mind. 

I  wroto  of  buddinp:  piimrosi  •  and 
violets.  I  wrote  that  the  crocus 
and  snowdrop  were  fadiivj  au  .  / ; 
that  the  dafi^dil  had  come  '  before 
the  swallow  dared;'  that  the  flower*- 
ing  currukt-bushes  were  red;  that 
the  hedgerows  were  bursting  into 
leaf;  that  the  lambs  were  bleating; 
that  I  heard  the  cawing  of  the  early 
rook;  that  it  was  'a  very  fine  day, 
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considering  it  was  yet  March.'  And 
now  when  I  have  filled  my  fdlotted 
pages,  the  name  of  the  month  is  one 
which  I  positively  dare  not  men- 
tion. I  am  compelled  either  to 
reconstruct  my  essay,  or  let  it  wait 
till  another  spring  arrives  to  fit  it 

And  although  it  must  be  evident 
enough  from  this  circumstance  that 
I   am   the  writer   preordained   to 
treat  upon  this  subject  of  laziness, 
I  confess  that  even  to  me  there  is 
something   sternly  reproachful   in 
this  silent,  eternal   round  of  the 
seasons.    When  I  consider  how  the 
unwearied   earth   (which  we   odl 
soulless)  still  performs  its  works  of 
good,  I  seem  ahnost  to  hear  it  ask- 
ing, 'How  is  it  that  you  mortals 
(wno  flatter  yourselves  that  you  are 
not  soulless)  do  not  more  closely 
copy  your  great  mother?    How  is 
it  that  you  also  are  not  ever  prompt 
and  r^y  for   your  tasks  agam, 
after  your  allotted  seasons  of  rest  ? 
Do  I  ever  miss  a  year?    Do  I  ever 
nmke  excuses?     Do  I  ever  post- 
pone the  potatoes  because  "si^er- 
mg   from   severe   cold?"     Whilst 
you,  how  prone  you  are  to  shirk- 
ing; how  you  magnify  your  head- 
aches;    how    inopportunely    you 
sprain  your  ankles  when  you  ought 
to  make  some  not  very  agreeable 
journey ;  how  singularly  your  rheu- 
matisms develop  towards  church- 
time;  how,  if*  you  have  a  restless 
hour  or  two  in  the  night,  yon  de- 
clare  you    have   "never   slept   a 
wink:*'  in  short,  how  you  play  the 
old  soldier,  nearly  every  man   of 
you,  if  you  would  only  own  it' 

Instead,  however,  of  pursuing 
these  reflections,  or  attempting  to 
repel  these  accusations,  I  confess 
*^isA  I  am  absolutely  void  of  excuse 
tor  k;  cpinir  tliis  paper  so  long  in 
ha^hl,  J\^,  u-ric'V  all,  it  i>'  only  a  report 
of  conversation ,  and  C4  wlat  rose 
out  of  it  months  ago. 

How  I  came  to  write  of  laziness 
at  all,  instead  of  merely  practising 
it,  was  thus : — 
On  an  afternoon  in  early  summer  I 
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was  roadinpj  aloud  one  of  tin*  most 
oxquisito  essiiys  of  *  I'ricrids  iu 
Council '  to  my  cousins  Fr^mk  and 
Alock,  who  were  stayint;  with  me 
then,  when,  to  my  considerable 
irritation,  Frank  intorruptod  me  l)y 
askinu:,  *  Don't  you  find  it  a  great 
boreV' 

'A  bore!'  I  replied.    'How?' 

'  1  moan,  don't  you  find  it  a  bore 
to  re^ul  such  essays  as  that,  and 
contrast  them  with  your  own  im- 
mortal productions  ?' 

We  laughed;  and  when  I  had 
finished  the  essay,  wo  began  talking 
about  some  passage  in  it  iu  praise 
of  steady  industry,  and  by-and-by 
we  found  tliat,  starting  from  earnest 
talk  of  this  nature,  our  conversation 
had  veered  round,  as  conversation 
strangely  does  drift  and  veer,  until 
wo  had  got  to  gossip  and  badinage 
of  a  very  opposite  kind. 

Said  Frank, '  AVe  will  resolve  ow?-- 
selv's  into  a  committee  of  "  Friends 
in  Council,"  and  the  subject  on 
which  wo  will  hold  council  shall 
be  "  The  Advantages  of  Laziness." 
Our  friend  Faineant  there*  (it  was 
I  whom  he  had  dubbed  Faineant) 
'  shall  report  our  conversation,  and 
to-morrow  evening  he  shall  be 
bound  to  produce  an  essay  on  tlio 
subject,  under  penalty  of  listen- 
ing to  one  which  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  produce  myself  in  case  he 
fails.' 

Kgomet,  When  a  man  says  he  has 
'a  great  mind'  to  do  a  thing,  I 
generally  understand  him  to  mean 
that  his  'great  mind 'is  still  more 
set  on  leaving  it  alone ;  so  there  is 
not  much  chs^ce,  I  thinks  of  our 
hearing  Frank's  essay. 

We  had  strolled  out  of  the  house, 
and  seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the 
lock-gates  of  a  canal  wluch  flows 
near.  A  boat,  drawn  by  two  don- 
keys, laden  with  salt  ficom  Droit- 
wich,  had  just  come  up,  and  was 
passing  through  the  lock. 

Ahcic,  I  have  been  reading  in  old 
Camden  this  very  morning  about 
Droitwich.  He  says  the  Bomans 
called  it  Salinax  Two  of  their 
great  roads — the  one  nmning  from 
the  sea-coast  of  Lincolnshire,  the 
other  from  that  of  Ham{>shire — ^met 
there,  and  were  known  through  all 
their  courses,  the  first  as  the  Upper 


Salt  Way,  and  the  other  as  tho 
Sri'un<l  Salt  Way.  What  an  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  plar4\ 
that  two  imperial  roads  should  hj 
known  only  as  ways  to  the  town 
from  whence  the  salt  camel*  I 
wonder  how  many  milUons  of  tons 
of  the  condiment  have  come  fro:ii 
the  same  place  between  then  and 
now. 

Frank  (to  hoitman).  WTiero  are 
you  going  with  the  salt? 

lUntman,  To  London. 

Frtuih,  And  how  long  does  it 
take  yon  to  go  from  Droitwich  to 
London  ? 

Boitmin.  About  eight  days. 
Gee,  then !     (And  off  he  went) 

Frank,  I  declare  I  find  some- 
thing positively  refreshing  in  that. 
To  think  that  in  these  days  of  high 
pressure  and  mad  tcaring-about, 
here  is  actually  a  conveyance  into 
which  I  can  step,  and  which, 
though  scarcely  over  stopping,  save 
for  a  few  hours*  rest  at  night,  will 
be  a  full  week  in  carrying  me  out 
of  Warwickshire  into  London.  And 
the  donkeys  go  through  with  him, 
I  supix)se  ? 

Eijuniet,  Ay !  they  would  find 
their  way  there  and  back  without 
him. 

Frank,  Now,  Aleck — ^you  know 
everything  —  why  is  it  that  they 
use  two  donkeys  instead  of  one 
horse? 

Ahck.  I  don't  know  quite  every- 
thing, though  I  confess  I  do  very 
nearly.  The  two  principal  things 
of  which  I  am  unfortunately  igno- 
rant happen  to  be  crochet  and  the 
philosophy  of  boating  by  donkeys. 

Eyomet,  Then  I  will  explain. 
Two  donkeys  are  found  better  and 
cheaper  than  one  horse,  because  not 
only  do  they  do  more  work,  but 

*  I  looked  at  the  '  BritanDia '  when  we 
went  in  again,  and  find  Camden  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  county  of  Worcester,  with 
its  inhabitanU  (called  anciently  the  WicdiX 
took  its  name  from  these  salt  springs  of 
Wich,  or  Droit-wich : — 

*  If  I  should  say/  he  writes, '  that  Ricbaid 
de  la  Wich,  biKhop  of  Chichester,  who  wiu 
born  here,  did  by  his  prayen  obtain  th^c 
salt  tpringSy  I  am  afraid  ■ome  wooM  cen- 
sure me  as  Tery  injarions  to  the  I>iTine 
Proyidaoe^  and  ofer^rednlMia  of  oU  wives* 
fables.' 

I  am  afraid  so  too,  Ur.  Camden. 
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they  lire  a  gitadt  deal  by  fheir 
wite. 

Frank.  Ah!  I  see.  Poor  Jack 
yooder,.  I  hare  no  doabt,  has  a 
penonal  and  critical  knowledge  of 
emy  ilustle  between  here  and 
loodcm;  knows  exactly  which  he 
wonM  hke  best,  and  which  there  is 
the  most  chance  of  his  getting.  I 
TOW  tiiat  the  first  forfcnigfat  I  have 
to  spaie  I  will  make  wis  voyage 
with  Jack,  and  help  him  to  a  few  of 
theehoiGest 

Egomet,  I  warn  yoa,  however, 
that  at  piesent  you  will  find  the 
pasMogar-tiaflfio  on  canals  to  be 
about  at  its  mininram.  I  saw,  not 
long  ago,  an  ertiact  from  an  old 
munber  of  the  'Times,'  congratn- 
hAJng  the  nation  that  by  means  of 
the  canals  then  recently  completed, 
troops  had  been,  and  coold  be,  con- 
Teied,  in  eases  of  emergen<nr,  l^ 
TeisyB  of  boat-hones,  from  Padding- 
ton  to  the  Mersey  in  (I  think  it 
aid)  abont  five  days;  and  now, 
I  suppose,  the  War  B^Mtftment 
^^oold  expect  the  distance  to  be 
aooomplisfaed  in  about  five  hoars. 

Aleck.  What  a  tear  ani  wear  it 
is!  What  a  contrast  to  the  peace- 
M  gfiding  of  yonder  boat  uat  is 
jnst  passmg  oat  of  sight ! 

Frank.  Now,  Solomon,  here's  an- 
ofter  problem  for  yon.  If  Hokaoe's 
rustic  (of  whom  yon  may  have  read 
in  the  Latin  grammar),  sitting  by 
the  rapid  river,  waiting  for  it  aJl  to 
pass,  had  a  prospect  of  remaining 
in  sesaaoD  so  long,  how  long  wonld 
he  have  had  to  wait  here  on  a 
similar  bnatness? 

Akek,  Seeing  tbat  a  canal  does  not 
flow  at  all,  I  suspect  that  even  that 
dnUeat  of  all  duUards,  as  (saving 
your  presence)  I  think  he  surely 
must  have  been,  would  have  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  duty,  unless 
you  had  jomed  him  in  the  sederunt. 
JSgonut.  I  b^  your  pardon,  but 
your  wisdom  is  at  mult  again. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  a  canal 
does  not  flow,  or  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  of  it;  but  practically  no 
lock-gate  is  absolutely  water-tight, 
and  if  only  a  pint  goes  through,  the' 
whole  body  of  water  behind  must 
come  forward  to  replace  it;  in  proof 
of  wfaidi,  yon  cork,  on  which  I  nave 
-^lad  iBQr  eye  ever  since  we  came^  is 


now,  I  oalcniate,  a  ftill  inch  nearer 
than  when  we  took  our  seats. 

Aleck,  Oh,  well,  then,  I  don't 
mind  waiting  if  yon  have  plenty  of 
cigars. 

JEgomet.  But  I  do,  as  we  have  no 
drags  at  hand,  and  Frank  is  rolling 
about  on  that  gate  in  a  way  that  is 
positively  dangerous. 

Frank  (hauling  up  a  leetfuL  if 
water f  one  kg  having  gene  in  up  to 
the  hiu).  That  will  do  for  me.  I 
have  had  enough.  Let  us  go  into  a 
land  of  diy  stockings. 

Accordingly  we  went  home  again, 
and  Frank  having  been  made  com- 
fortable abont  the  foot,  went  back 
to  his  absurd  idea  of  making  me 
writB  on  essay  for  the  next  night 

*'  You  must  let  us  know,'  said  he, 
'under  what  drontnstances  you 
think  laainess  most  enjoyable-^ 
when  a  man  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  or  when  he  is  nflgleoting  his 
work. 

Aleck,  To  be  laay  when  there  is 
'little  or  nothing  to  do  is  a  mistake: 
there  is  nothing  adds  so  much  to 
the  luxury  of  it  as  tbd  fret  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  waiting 
for  you.  To  be  lazy  when  your 
desk  is  up-heaped  with  letters  that 
want  anffwsring,  when  there  are 
fifty  jobs  in  fifty  places  soliciting 
your  attention,  then  is  the  time. 

Frank.  You  must  not  forget  also 
to  keep  up  a  good  distinction  be- 
tween rest  and  laziness,  between 
mere  fot^gne  aoid  the  disinclination 
^to  frtigue  one's  self  Best,  of 
course,  infvoNes  precedent  labour. 
A  man  who  never  works  (if  there 
be  such  a  man),  never  rests.  Best,, 
in  foot,  to  the  worker  is  one  of  the 
great  necessities  of  existence,  while 
lazJnesH  is  only  one  of  its  great 
luxuries. 

And  so  at  last,  after  a  little  mora 
banter,  I  was  induced  to  promise 
and  to  Write  the  following  pro- 
duction, which  I  Inought  in  on  the 
following  idght,  and  which  they 
dignified  witii  the  name  of  'Essay." 
Beginning  it  as  a  joke,  I  found 
before  I  had  written  long  that  I 
had  changed  from  jest  to  earnest, 
and  I  ended  it  abruptly  for  fear 
of  being   coughed  down   by  my 

andiettoe: — 

#        »        #        •        # 
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'There  is  a  proverb  alx)\it  two 
men,  one  of  whom  tried  to  s^vi  milk 
from  a  he-goat  while  the  otliur  held 
a  sieve  to  catch  it  When  one  looks 
back  at  one's  past  labours  much  of 
our  industry  seems  to  have  Ikku 
directed  about  as  profitably  as  that 
of  these  honest  but  injudicious  fel- 
lows. To  yourselves,  in  the  pains 
you  have  been  at  to  got  this  essay, 
the  application  of  the  proverb  is 
palpable  enough.  I  wish  my  own 
trouble  in  writing  it  may  prove  to 
have  been  any  better  sjxjnt  than 
yours. 

'  I  imagine  that  you  have  set  me 
to  sing  the  praises  of  laziness  as 
Inking  the  most  tantalizing  labour 
to  which  one  idle  man  could  put 
another.  I  imagine  too  that  you 
have  been  incited  to  this  cruel  thing 
l>y  remembrance  of  the  Lucretian 
maxim,  'Suave  mari  magno;'  but 
let  me  solemnly  remind  you  that 
however  you  may  indulge  in  self- 
congratulation  at  sight  of  a  brother 
floundering  in  the  ocean  of  dullness, 
my  pitiable  case  ought  to  be  felt  as 
a  practical  reproach  of  your  own 
inertness,  and  to  serve  as  a  painful 
memento  of  what  you  may  your- 
selves come  to  on  the  morrow.  In 
any  case  view  my  troubles  with 
respect  and  pity.  The  sight  of  a 
great  man  struggling  in  adversity 
has  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of 
admiration  to  gods  and  men.' 

'  Hear,  hear !'  from  Frank. 

'You  charged  me  last  night  to 
tell  you  under  what  circumstanced 
the  idle  mood  was  most  delightful. 
I  pronounce  no  opinion.  Sweet  as 
it  is  at  all  times,  how  could  I  say  at 
what  particular  time  it  is  sweetest? 
I  only  think  that  whenever  it  is 
most  improper  it  is  then  that  we 
seem  most  prone  to  it ;  and  in  this 
we  seem  to  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  IJie  very  greatest  and  oldest 
examples.  Ton  remember  that  the 
Micient  i)oets,  however  much  they 
make  the  deities  of  Olympus  delight 
to  show  their  power  over  the  afiiurs 
of  men,  always  make  them  stm  less 
forgetful  of  the  delight  of  doing 
nothing.  They  never  ''lie  beside 
their  nectar,"  up  in  their  wonderfid 
cloud-land,  with  half  so  much  enjoy- 
ment as  when  their  interference  is 
moat  wanted  on  eartiL    There  as 


they  lie,  there  are  armies  in  confti-t 
down  below ;  there  are  lands  famine- 
stricken;  cities  swallowed  up  by 
earthquakes ;  there  are  murder  aiul 
robbery;  there  are  shrieks,  and 
prayers,  and  curses:  Jove's  inter- 
position and  attention  is  wanted  by 
mortals  in  a  thousand  ways  at  once. 
No  matter.     Dolce  far  Jiiente, 

*'  In  feasts  everUutUng. 
Around  the  gold  tables. 
Still  dweU  the  ImmortaU." 

Speaking,  however,  for  myself  only, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  inmiortals,  1 
find  scarcely  any  of  the  joys  of 
laziness  so  great  as  that  of  leaving 
the  imagination  to  its  play  in  tbu 
employment  known  as  "  castle- 
building."  To  me  as  a  man  given 
to  scribbling  I  find  that  my  lazy 
days  are  in  this  way,  above  ail 
others,  my  grand  days  for  finishing 
old  essays,  dashing  off  new  ones, 
writing  books  for  above  the  dignity 
of  essay,  and  for  reading  all  tbe 
books  "without  which  no  gentle- 
man's library  is  complete."  With 
writing-desk  at  a  safe  distance  1 
resolve  at  such  times  that  I  will  at 
once  write  my  essays  upon  "  Thiucrs 
generally  known  "  and  "  Things  not 
worth  knowing;"  that  I  will  lay 
down  the  laws  of  the  "  Whole  Art 
of  Plagiarism ;"  that  I  will  write  a 
book  to  accompany  my  title-page  of 
the  "Lives  of  the  ftincipal  GoM 
Sticks -in -Waiting  ;"  that  I  will 
complete  my  tragedies  of  "Boa- 
dicea"  and  "Oliver  Cromwell:"  in 
short,  that  I  will  blockade  all  the 
London  theatres  with  plays,  all  the 
editors  with  essays,  and  Paternoster 
Bow  with  cart-loads  of  manuscripts. 
'  As  for  reading,  it  is  astounding 
with  what  fEudlity  I  dispose  of  an 
entire  library  when  in  a  properly 
sanguine  mood,  and  the  yoiumes  are 
conveniently  out  of  reach.  I  have 
read  this  very  afternoon  the  whole 
of  the  historical  works  of  Dr.  Bobert- 
son,  the  whole  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  ditto.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  the  works  of 
Flavins  Joeephus  (that  learned 
Jew),  an  entire  set  of  the  old 
iMglish  DramatiBtB,  Adam  Smiths 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Locke  <m  the 
"Human  Understanding,"  Bacon's 
"  Novum  Organon,"  Milton's  prose 
writings— I  don't  know  what  he- 
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side;  and  I  assore  you  I  hove 
found  them  very  nice,  %bt  reading, 
and  im  not  in  the  least  tati^ed. 

Ab  to  the  extent  of  paving  which 
I  hare  faniighed,  at  the  samo  time, 
U)  a  place  we  know  of,  I  fear  it 
might  prohably  be  put  down   as 
enoagh  for  a  oonaideiable  street; 
for'I  have  to  confess  that  this  de- 
light of  castle-boilding  is  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.    When  I  revert 
to  the  past,  and  survey  old  labours 
RAliy  undergone,  and   old   tasks 
radly  acoompliahed,  I  am  bound  to 
ay  that  they  do  not  bear  oompari- 
sDn  with  these  fiicile  performances 
which  I  have  just  chronicled.    All 
the  gloiy  Tanishes  as  rodely  as  that 
viskm  of  Alnaschar^s  in  the  '' Ara- 
bian Nights:"  he  did  but  touch  the 
hfisket  with  his  foot,  but  gone  was 
the  grand  Tizier's  daughter,  gone 
the  troop  of  bowing  slaves,  gone 
the  WQiiderftd  wealui — there  was 
nothing  remaining  but  a  litter  of 
hiDken  glass,  and  a  poor  dreaming 
fool  stanng  at  it.    So  X  but  ghmoe 
at  the  stem  realities  of  the  present, 
hat  touch  for  an  instant  tne  poor 
performances  of  the  past,  and  all 
these  wonderful   new  writings   of 
mine  have  faded  away;  all  these 
wonderful  readings  are  forgotten: 
there  is  nothing  left  but  poor  frag- 
ments of  unfinished   essays,  poor 
broken  memories  of  half-read  books, 
poor  shards  of  tows  that  are  unful- 
^Iled,  poor  traces  of  studies  carried 
to  no  end,   poor   smatterings   of 
faiowledge  that   is   but  ignorance 
di^uised— a  poor  thriftless  Alnas- 
char,  with  his  &me  yet  to  earn, 
and  bis  vizier's  daughter  yet  to  win. 
'Turning,  however,  from   these 
dreams  unrealized,  I   try  to  find 
some  consolation  in  thinking  that 
perhaps  the  tasks  which  are  undone 
are  after  all  not  worth  doing.    How 
much  of  what  we  really  hare  done 
wems  in  the  retr(»pect  unprofit- 
oblc!    Perhaps  these  things  would 
be  80  too.    How  much  that  we  have 
fniooeeded  in  attaining  lias  disap- 
pointed our  expectations  I      How 
much  of  rubbish  we   have   been 
obliged  to  take  with  all  of  good! 
How  much  that  we  learned  with 
toil  and  pain  has  been  of  no  use ! 
In  the  dirudgery  of  learning  kn- 
SOBges,  for  instance,  how  we  torture 


our  brains  and  memories  for  weary 
hours  and  weeks  aad  months  to 
gain  knowledge  whiah  is  at  last 
only  means  to  an  end.  A  man 
ought  to  find  in  Greek  and  Latin 
hterature  a  great  deal  of  delight  to 
repay  him  for  what  he  has  passed 
through  in  nukstering  hie,  hadc,  hoc, 
and  6,  ^,  rh,  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, moods,  tenses,  first  and  second 
aorists.  What  a  quantity  of  sur- 
plusage we  hare  to  take  with  what 
we  really  want!  When  I  buy.  a 
bread-loaf  I  should  think  it  hard  to 
have  always  to  take  and  pay  for  a 
peck  of  bran  along  with  it;  yet  I 
have  at  different  times  and  with 
infinite  pains  been  compelled  to 
learn,  in  at  least  three  continental 
languages,  how  to  ask  a  man  such 
questions  as  "  Do  you  want  a  velvet 
coat?"  "Have  you  hurt  your 
shoulder?"  "Do  you  take  care  of 
your  grandnoother?"  "Do  you  re- 
quire any  buttons?"  with  the  cor- 
responding answers,  "  I  do,  or  I  do 
not  want  a  velvet  coat,"  "I  hare, 
or  I  have  not  hurt  my  shoulder " 
&c.  &c.  Now  it  is  years  since  I 
learned  those  questions,  and  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  man  whom  I 
had  any  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing to  be  in  want  of  a  velvet 
coat,  or  to  have  hurt  his  shoulder, 
or  to  be  neglecting  his  grandmother, 
or  to  be  short  of  buttcms.  I  begin 
to  think  that  to  the  end  of  my 
days  I  may  remain  charged  with 
those  inquiries,  and  never  get  them 
let  off  in  any  langoage  whatever. 
I  have  learned,  it  is  true,  to 
read  a  little  of  Molidre,  and  Cer- 
vantes, and  Dante,  but  I  eliould 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing these  and  a  thousand  more  such 
questions  with  which  I  was  loaded, 
and  so  be  once  for  all  well  rid  of 
them. 

'  And  if  we  come  to  labour  that 
wo  call  more  peculiarly  our  own- 
labour  of  pi^action  instead  of 
labour  of  acquirement — ^if  we  look 
at  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  or 
the  fruit  of  our  own  brains,  what  is 
there  of  it  all  that  satisfies  us?  No 
one  knows  so  well  as  we  know  tho 
defects  of  our  own  workmanship. 
No  one  knows  so  well  as  the 
cabinet  -  maker  how  imperfectly 
dove-toiled  are  those  fittings.    Na 
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one  knows  so  well  as  the  smith  that 
he  could  not  get  liis  fire  to  the 
proper  heat,  and  that  such  and 
such  a  welding  is  likely  to  l)o  heard 
of  again  unpleasantly.  The  most 
captious  meml)er  of  the  congrega- 
tion does  not  see  so  well  as  tlio 
cle^gJ^nan  the  defects  and  poverty 
of  the  sermon.  The  hardest  critic 
is  i)erhaps  not  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  poem  as  the  poet  himself.  No 
reader  sees  so  well  as  the  essayist 
the  flaws  in  his  arguments,  or 
Icnows  how  painfully  ho  has  tried 
to  mend  them.  No  one  is  so  con- 
temptuous or  "drollery,"  or  sees  its 
dreariness  so  clearly,  {is  the  writer 
who  has  committed  it  to  print 
comes,  it  may  ho  himself,  to  see  it 
by -and -by.  The  most  stuck-up 
young  gentleman  at  the  pantomime 
probably  has  not  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  the  tricks  of  clown  and  harlequin 
as  that  which  these  poor  people 
entertain  themselves. 

'So  it  is  for  the  most  part  that, 
when  we  look  into  the  past,  the 
retrospect  is  not  always  a  cheerful 
one,  and  that  we  find  too  often  that 
neither  toil  of  head  nor  hands  that 
we  have  undergone  is  cause  of  un- 
mixed 6atis£Eu^tion  to  us,  if,  indeed, 
of  any  satisfaction  at  all. 

'  It  is  an  old  subject  of  argument 
— the  comparative  advantages  of  an 
active  life  and  a  contemplative  one. 
Let  them  discuss  it  again  who 
choose ;  I  do  not  enter  on  it  But 
it  is  very  significant;  how  much  of 
the  highest  praise  we  mortals  give 
to  each  other  is  of  a  negative  land. 
We  say  of  him  who  acquits  himself 
best, — "  He  lives  a  blameless  life.'' 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
great  deeds  should  be  done  in  order 
to  reach  the  springs  of  our  gratitude 
and  love.  So  prone  axe  we  all  to  do 
that  which  is  evil,  that  when  we  see 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  great 
power,  simply  abstain  from  doing 
the  wrong  they  might  do,  then  we 
aay  that  even  in  this  their  not  doing, 
they  have  nobly  done.  When  we 
look  back  into  history,  hoW  often  do 
we  fi])d  that  those  kings  whose 
memories  have  been  most  dearly 
cherished,  are  those  that  oocnpy  the 
least  space  in  their  country's  annals ! 
Not  for  the  great  things  they  did, 
but  for  the  evil  tbi^y  did  not  do,  were 


they  thus  beloved.  Well  for  a  kiog 
if  he  go  down  to  posterity  with  no 
wor^e  a  nickname  than  "  Faineant." ' 

*  God  save  your  Majesty,'  eaid 
Frank. 

'  *'  What  profit,"  asks  the  preacher, 
who  was  king  also — "  what  profit 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  that  he 
taketh  under  the  sun  T' 

*  And  again  and  again  he  returns 
to  this  text,  "  What  hath  man  of  all 
his  labour  and  of  the  vexation  of  hi^ 
heart  wherein  he  hath  laboured 
under  the  sun  ?" 

' "  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that 
my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the 
labour  that  I  had  laboured  to  do,  and 
behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit." 

*  "  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  come, 
thither  they  return  again." 

'  "  All  things  are  full  of  labour." 

' "  In  much  wisdom  is  much 
grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge increaseth  sorrow." 

' ''  I  have  seen  all  the  works  that 
are  done  under  the  sun  and  behold 
all  is  vanity." 

'  "  There  is  nothing  better  for  a 
man  than  that  he  should  eat  and 
drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his 
soul  enjoy  good." 

'  Similarly  in  this  book  of  "  Eccle- 
siastes,"  as  in  the  "  Proverbs,"  as  in 
the  apocryphal  "Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon," (which,  whoever  wrote  it,  is 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears,)  you 
see  always  that  the  writer  was  one 
who  "  looked  before  and  after,"  was 
not  one-sided  but  many-sided,  and 
that  they  who  have  been  accounted 
wisest  are  they  who  have  come  to 
the  fewest  decisions.  The  key-note 
of  "  Ecclesiastes "  lies  in  this  deep 
inner  conviction  of  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  worldly  labour.  Again  and 
a^;ain  the  writer  strives  to  overcome 
his  despondency — ^to  change  the  key 
for  a  nobler  one.  Yet  he  never 
succeeds  for  long  together.  How- 
ever higher  the  notes  that  he  strikes 
sometimes,  he  lapses  back  again,  as 
it  were  unconsciously,  to  his  w»U- 
ings;  and  when  at  last  he  says, 
abruptly,  "  Let  us  hear  the  oonclu- 
sion  of  the  whole  matter,"  we  feel 
that  the  conclusion  he  puts  before 
us  ia  not  the  one  that  he  has  worked 
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np  to,  not  ihe  conclasion  thai  is 
most  in  the  spirit  of  his  book,  but 
only  that  which  he  wishes  to  inctd- 
cate  in  spite  of  all  that  in  the 
glimmering  light  has  seemed  to  him 
to  be  against  it  It  is  faith  sur- 
viring  even  in  donbt  and  through 
dopbt.  It  is  another  illustration  of 
this  troth,  but  little  comprehended : 


"llwre  livw  moM  lUth  in  hoaert  donbt, 
fieUtTOoiMliMi  in  iMtf  the  cnedfl.' 


n 


Itishewhom  we  call  the  wisest  of 
men  admittiiig  at  last  the  powerless- 
oess  of  his  reason,  and  stretching 
oat  "lame  hands  of  fisuth"  to  grasp 
the  hope  to  which  he  clings. 

'And  now,  as  I  find  I  have  my- 
self changed  my  key — ^have  some- 
how assumed  a  graver  tone  than 
that  which  I  intended  to  adopt  in 
this  idle  trifle  —  as  I  find  myself, 
instead  of  boasting  of  laziness  and 
atoUing  it,  begin  to  apologize  and 
find  subtle  excuses  for  it,~and  as 
I  did  not  and  do  not  mean  to  ser- 
mooize,  it  is  time  for  me  to  get  back 
to  these  lower  regions  I  have  left, 
and  make  an  end. 

'  Those  graver  thoughts  haye  led 
me,  as  the  more  earnest  of  my 
thoughts  so  often  do  lead  me,  to 
Tennyson,  and  so  I  am  reminded 
that  I  might  have  brought  him,  too, 
into  that  comparison  I  have  just 
been  making.  The  song  of  the 
"Lotos-Eaters"  and  their  protest 
against  the  toil  of  "  ever  clunbing 
np  the  climbing  wave,"  what  is  it 
again  but  the  protect  of  Solomon? 
—a  song,  indeed,  as  old  as  human 
natnre  and  human  speech>-a  song 
that  we  all  sing  untaught,  though 
never  till  now  in  words  so  melodious. 
Sorely  I  was  right  at  first  in  malfing 
light  of  my  laziness,  and  am  wrong 
now  in  seeming  to  apologise  for  it' 

Fmnk.  Well,  it  is  fortunate  we 
did  not  expect  much,  for  assuredly 
we  have  not  got  it  But  surely  you 
might  have  had  a  word  for  poor 
Thomson,  the  apostle  of  laziness, 
the  builder  of  this  '  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence.' (He  reached  down  the  book 
AS  he  spoke.)  Here  is  a  sentiment 
for  you:— 


*  llie  best  of  men  luiTe  ever  lored  lepoee ; 
Thej  h&te  to  miosle  la  tbe  filth/  fray.' 

'But  if,' he  adds,— 

*  Bat  If  a  little  ezerdae  yon  chooee. 

Some  lest  for  ease,  'tla  not  forbidden  here.' 

Mark  the  nice  conditions  on  which 
exercise  may  be  taken.  It  is  'not 
forbidden,'  provided  it  be  taken  witli 
a  view  to  adding  zest  to  subsequent 
laziness.  And  Thomson,  we  are 
told,  took  his '  little  exercise '  in  the 
way  of  nibbling  peaches  as  they 
grew  on  the  tree  wmle  he  kept  both 
hands  in  his  pockets.  I  dare  say  he 
wrote  this  book,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  in  bed,  at  hours  after  mid- 
day. What  a  poem  might  have 
been  spoilt  had  he  had  any  mis- 
givings on  the  score  of  kzinessl 
There  was  your  man  for  an  essay ! 

Aleck,  I  think,  too,  you  might  have 
wound  up  with  that  old  storj^  of 
Lamb  going  late  to  the  office,  though, 
of  course,  we  all  know  it 

Frank.  Of  course  we  do. 

JEgomet.  Of  course  we  do. 

Meek.  Never  mind.  I  choose  to 
tell  it  again.  Lamb  had  gone  very 
late  to  the  office  one  morning,  as, 
indeed,  he  often  did.  The  chief 
clerk  said,  with  dignity, '  Mr.  Lamb, 
you  really  are  much  behind  time 
this  morning,  and  I  notice  that 
you  come  late  habitually.'  And 
Lamb  pleaded,  as  a  set  off,  that  if 
he  came  late  in  the  morning,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  always  went 
away  in  good  time  in  an  afteinoon. 

This  anecdote  must  be  the  delight 
of  lazy  people  for  ever.  And  your 
excuse  for  your  essay  must  be  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Lamb's.  You  took 
up  the  writing  of  it  late  and  reluc- 
tant You  did  not  seem  much  to 
like  it  while  you  read  it  But  at  any 
rate  you  did  not  make  a  long  busi- 
ness  of  it  You  have  soon  got 
through  it,  and  now  you  can  leave  it, 
or  put  it  in  the  fire. 

Prank.  And  this  is  your  parody 
of '  Friends  in  Council.'  £heu,  guau" 
turn  mtUatus  ab  iUo. 

Egomet.  JEheu  quantum  mtUatus, 
indeed. 

And  so  ended  our  '  Beading,  and 
discourse  thereon.' 
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OFTEN  have  I  wnslictl  that  I 
had  the  flowing  pen  aiul  the 
nunblo  fingers  of  the  ready  writer, 
in  order  that  I  might  either  sing  iu 
heroic  verse,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  ballad-maker  Homer,  or 
relate  in  sober  prose  the  mighty 
deeds  accomplished  by  the  strong 
right  arms  and  the  Biire  aim  of  our 
county  Archery  Society. 

Vainly  have  I  waited  month  after 
month,  hoping  to  see  some  stirring 
lines  anent  this  subject  in  the  pages 
of  '  London  Society,'  signed  with 
the  initials  E.  V.,  standing  for 
'Ethel  Vere,*  the  young  lady  of 
our  club  who  owns  to  writing  poetry 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  first 
column  of  the  second  page  of  our 
voluminous  county  paper,  which 
comer  is  exclusively  set  apart  by 
the  enterprising  editor  to  the  con- 
tributions of  *  Flora,'  '  Nympha,' 
'  Ada,'  '  Alphonso,'  *  Lothario,' '  By- 
ronian,'  and  other  aspirants  to  li- 
terary fame.  In  despair  I  have 
turned  over  the  pages  of  the  cele- 
brated serial  before  mentioned  in 
hopes  of  having  my  eyes  greeted  by 
a  graphic  account  of  our  doings 
from  the  pen  of  my  friend  the  Rev. 
Tychicus  Chasubel,  our  High  Church 
and  rather  sporting  curate,  who,  it 
is  known,  conbibutes,  on  the  quiet, 
articles  to  the  magazines,  and  who 
also  bets  divers  pairs  of  gloves  on 
the  Derby,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
some  of  his  weaker  brethren,  or 
rather  sisters,  in  the  shape  of  some 
antiquated  spinsters  of  his  flock,  of 
a  truly  serious  turn  of  mind.  In 
despair,  I  say,  I  have  looked  for  this 
worthy's  contaibution,  telling  of  our 
noble  struggle,  and  gallant  victory; 
but  still  has  my  cry  been, '  Where, 
and  oh  where  ?'  As  nobody,  then, 
has  been  found  to  undertake  this 
task,  I  am  compelled,  rather  than 
that  the  deeds  of  my  county  men 
and  women  should  be  lost  in  ob- 
scurity and  neglect,  to  sit  down  and 
record  the  pros  and  cons,  the  ins 
and  otts,  the  ups  and  downs,  the 
hits  and  misses,  golds,  reds,  blues, 
blacks,  whites,  and  even  greens,  in 
the  shape  of  arrows  in  tlio  grass  of 
our  great  archery  contest 


Our  county  is,  or  rather  was,  up 
to  the  time  when  it  entered  into  the 
rather  stuck-up,  majestic,  and  empty 
head  of  one  of  oui*  county  mag- 
nates, the  Lady  Fanny  Fantail,  to 
CKtablLsh  our  archery  club,  what 
might  be  termed,  without  any 
violent  deviation  from  the  truth, 
rather  slow.  True,  we  had  the 
usual  amount  of  dinner-parties,  at 
which  everything  was  cold  (oven 
the  guests)  but  the  ices;  and  for 
which  you  had  to  leave  your 
own  snug  fireside  on  a  "winter's 
night,  and  drive  ten  miles  to  dine 
off  badly-cooked  and  indigestible 
viands,  with  people  you  cared, 
nothing  about,  and  at  whom  you 
grumbled  and  growled  like  a  bear 
with  a  sore  head ;  and  all  this  for 
the  sake  of  society.  There  were, 
too,  the  county,  hunt,  and  dispensary 
balls,  at  which  you  had  the  extreme 
fehcity  of  seeing  and  even  breathing 
the  same  atmosphere  as  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  county,  who  showed 
themselves  then  to  their  more 
democratic  neighbours,  and  matie 
full  amends  for  such  an  unwontod 
piece  of  condescension  by  snubbing 
them  well  on  every  other  occasion 
of  meeting  throughout  the  year. 
But  spite  of  all  this  mild  dissipa- 
tion, spite  of  its  being  so  higlily 
respectable  that  the  breath  of  scan- 
dal hardly  ever  stirred  a  human  leaf 
amongst  us,  our  county  had  the 
character  of  being  rather  triste. 
What,  however,  was  still  worse 
than  this  was  that  our  young  gentle- 
men, spite  of  the  brilliant  eyes  and 
bright  tresses  of  our  belles,  were 
somewhat  backward  in  coming  for- 
ward. 

Well,  then,  such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  with  us,  when  it  entered  the 
august  head  of  the  Lady  Fanny 
Fantail  to  get  up  (I  believe  that  is 
the  correct  term)  that  archery  so- 
ciety which  has  since  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished itself. 

Doubtless  the  Lady  Fanny,  having 
several  marriageable  daughters,  had 
groaned  in  secret  over  the  Volunteer 
Movement,  as  stirring  np  so  much 
patriotic  ardour  in  the  hroBste  of 
Young  England  that  their  minds^ 
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iUled  with  the  idea  of  how  'duloe' 
and  'deoomm '  it  was  to '  mori '  for 
their  ooontiy,  could  caatain  at  one 
and  the  same  time  no  other  senti- 
ment Doubtless,  I  say,  her  lady- 
ship had  grieyed  in  private  over 
thisidioeyncracy  of  En^and's  youth 
nntil  she  at  length  hit  upon  the 
notable  scheme  of  our  Archery 
Society  as  a  counter-irritant  against 
this  (to  her)  horrid  miUtaiy  fever. 

But  be  that  as  it  may^stUfice  it  to 
say  the  dub  was  formed;  and  as 
the  great  ones  of  our  county  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish 
members  enou^  to  cany  on  the 
a&ir  with  spirit,  we  of  the  squire- 
archy were  permitted  to  enrol  our 
names  amongst  those  of  our  more 
august   neighbours.     The  worthy 
bishop  of  %&  diocese  in  which  our 
oounl^  is  situated  has  not  set  his 
^iacopal  countenance,  like  a  dis- 
tinguished brother  on  the  bench, 
agunst   either   beards   or  barley; 
therefore  cricket,.archery,  and  such- 
like amusements  are  open  to  the 
clergy :  consequently,  many  of  the 
deriod  body,  who,  as  a  rule,  are 
invariably  to  be  found  where  ladies 
do  love  to  congregate,  quickly  joined 
a  project  which  promised  so  much 
nuld   excitement  and   amusement, 
without  any  risk  of  there  being  any- 
thing objectionable  even  to  the  most 
fiistidious  of  their  people.    l{y  own 
impression  is  that  the  Kight  Beve- 
rend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Plumpsee 
himself  was  in  his  own  episcopal 
person   a  secret  member  of  our 
society,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
having  seen  his  name  in  the  list  of 
our  club ;  certainly  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Pompous,  was  one,  and  we  had  an 
archery  meeting  at  his  lordship's 
residence,  Bockminster  Castle,  and 
a  Tery  pleasant  one  it  was. 

Bat  I  am  wandering  from  my 
subject  Our  society  having  been 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lady  Fanny  Fantail,  we  all  began 
to  practise  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
and  enthusiastic  manner.  Well  do 
I  remember  my  own  first  and  futile 
attempts:  how  I  commenced  by 
holding  my  bow  to  my  chest,  and 
its  string  in  the  air;  how  I  then 
leversed  the  order  of  things;  and 
finally,  on  being  told  my  petition 
1VB8   not  that  which  the  ancient 


manuscripts  give  as  the  oqe  adopted 
by  either  Walter  Tyriel  or  Bobin 
Hood,  I  ended  by  driving  my  ar- 
row deep  into  my  toe,  and  by  this 
accident  laid  myself  up  for  a  fort- 
night, during  which  tune  my  com- 
panions stole  a  march  upon  me,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  start  in  pro- 
ficiency in  the  noble  science  of 
archery.  Sad  indeed  were  the  tales 
each  one  had  to  teU  when  I  again 
joined  their  ranks  to  practise  with 
the  long-bow.'  Poor  Johnson,  whom 
nature  had  provided  with  a  very 
long  organ  of  smell,  would  never 
get  that  (to  him)  unruly  member 
out  of  the  way  of  the  bowstring  in 
his  ^orts  to  adopt  the  style  recom- 
mended by  Strutt  in  his  '  Books  of 
Sportes'  as  the  correct  one;  the 
consequences  being  that  he  ended 
by  nearly  taking  two  inches  from 
his  obtrusive  proboscis  upon  the 
recoil  of  the  string.  Thompson, 
who  was  nearsighted,  and  wore 
spectacles,  had  ^ot  Farmer  Jones's 
fat  pig,  which  was  feeding  in  aa 
adjacent  field,  at  least  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  target,  for  which 
inaccuracy  of  aim  and  vision  ho  had 
to  pay  five  pounds  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm ;  whilst  Miss  Prim- 
rose had  nearly  slain  the  gallant 
Oftptain  Crasher— her  arrow,  after 
passing  through  his  bran  new  and 
flossy  beaver,  pinned  itself  in  a  most 
Ignominious  manner  to  a  neigh- 
bouring haystack.  Bome,  however, 
was  not  built  in  a  day ;  no  more  is 
archery  (save  by  that  wonderful 
httle  urchin,  Dan  Cupid)  to  be 
learnt  in  four^and-twenty  hours. 
Notwithstanding  that  mishaps  and 
misadventures  of  various  sorts  at- 
tended our  efforts  to  excel  in  'ye 
fine  old  English  pastime  of  ye  longe 
bo  we,'  we  at  length  began  to  exhibit, 
as  we  thought,  a  more  than  usual 
degreeof  proficiency  in  the  art;  and 
success  in  our  case  begetting  con- 
ceit, and  ambition  following  in  its 
train,  we  sought  about  to  find 
another  club  amongst  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  whose  skill  in  the 
use  of  ttie  ancient  weapon  might 
render  it  honourable  for  us  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  a  friendly  contest 

The  county  of  Heavylandshire, 
fiimous  for  its  cows  and  its  cider,  is 
alike  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  the 
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members  of  its  archery  Bociety.  To 
these  gallant  toxoj)holitcs  did  we  of 
the  Blankshire  Club  then  direct  our 
attention ;  and  in  a  solemn  couclaTe 
of  our  members  hel<l  at  the  '  I^eans 
and  Bacon  Hotel'  in  our  county 
town,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon  that  we  should  send  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  cow-brt»ediug,  ci(ier- 
growing  neighlwurs,  to  try  the  skill 
of  our  respective  clubs  with  the 
long-bow  and  yard-arm  shaft. 
Ko thing  could  be  more  honourable 
to  them  as  archers,  more  hospitable 
and  polite  as  neighbours,  than  the 
prompt  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
Heavylandshire  Club  of  our  cartel 
to  do  battle  for  tlie  glory  of  our 
respective  counties.  Not  only  was 
our  challenge  accepted,  but  an  inti- 
mation was  at  the  same  time  given 
by  a  leading  memlxjr  of  the  Heavy- 
landshire Club  that  we  should  be 
expected  to  fight  for  the  palm  of 
victory  not  on  our  own  native  soil, 
but  amidst  the  foreign  orchards 
and  pastures  of  Heavylandshire. 

And  thus  came  about  the  cele- 
brated archery  contest  I  am  about 
to  endeavour  to  describe. 

Bright  shone  the  sun,  dancing  its 
sparkling  rays  on  the  beautiful 
river  Y — ^,  as  I  looked  from  my 
bedroom  window  on  the  morning 
which  ushered  in  the  auspicious 
day  of  our  great  match.  As  I  passed 
the  keen-edged  razor  over  the  down 
upon  my  chin,  which  I  mistook  for 
a  beard,  I  felt  a  degree  of  tremor 
seize  my  right  hand,  and  a  shght 
nervousness  pervade  my  whole  sys- 
tem, at  the  thoughts  of  the  momen- 
tous events  the  next  four-and-tweniy 
hours  might  produce  upon  the 
hitherto  unsullied  glories  of  my 
native  county,  and  also  perhaps  on 
the  destiny  of  my  own  unworthy 
self;  for,  as  a  very  tolerable  toxo- 
phohte,  I  had  been  selected  one  of 
the  twelre  chosen  gentlemen  who, 
with  a  like  number  of  the  opposite 
sex,  were  with  our  strong  arms  and 
quick  eyes  'to  clap  them  in  the 
clout  at  twelve  score,  and  to  carry 
a  fore-hand  shaft,  a  fourteen,  and  a 
fourteen  and  a  half  that  would  do  a 
man's  heart  good  to  see  '—that  is,  to 
prove  our  skill  by  obtaining  a  great 
number  of  golds,  reds,  and  blues, 
for  the  honour  of  Blankshire.    But 


perhaps  it  was  more  the  thoughts 
that  tlie  fair  Goraldine  Carrington 
would  not  only  be  on  the  ground  to 
witness  my  prowess,  but  also  actu- 
ally engaged  amidst  the  Heavyland- 
shire ranks  against  me,  that  caused 
my  razor  to  slip  and  inflict  that 
minute  gash  upon  my  upper  hp, 
which  rendered  it  necessary'  for  me 
to  show  that  I  did  use  razors  by 
wearing  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster 
during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
day.  An  evening  spent  in  the 
fascinating  society  of  the  fair  objec^t 
of  my  devotion — for  we  were  guests 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  one 
of  the  Heavylandshire  magnates, 
upon  whose  lawn  the  great  match 
was  to  he  shot— finish^  by  a  late 
sitting  up  with  cigars  and  pool 
in  the  billiard-room  of  our  worthy 
entertainer,  was  not  a  preparation 
much  calculated  to  produce  the 
steady  aim  and  accuracy  of  vision 
which  we  were  told  was  requisite  to 
insure  victory  to  our  arms.  But 
thanks  to  youth  and  a  good  consti- 
tution, the  state  of  my  nerves  was 
sufficiently  satisfactory  by  the  time 
I  descended  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and  had  slipped  into  an  unoccupied 
seat  by  the  side  of  my  enslaver,  to 
cause  me  to  be  so  occupied  by  my 
mead  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  the 
angry  scowl  and  sullen  looks  of  a 
clerical-looking  young  man,  who 
soon  after  followed  me  into  the  room, 
or  the  conscious  blush  of  half- 
annoyance  and  pleasure  which  man- 
tled the  cheek  of  the  lovely  Geral- 
dine.  A  cigar  and  a  stroll  throiigh 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Standing 
Park,  the  mansion  in  which  our 
party  were  domiciled,  passed  away 
the  time  until  the  hour  arrived  for 
the  contest  to  begin.  Plenty  of 
time  was  afforded  ere  the  exciting 
moment  arrived  when  the  bugles 
should  summon  us  to  arms,  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  describing  the 
notables  amongst  the  company  who 
honoured  our  combat  with  their 
presence,  and  who  now,  one  after 
the  other,  kept  driving  up  under 
the  noble  portico  of  the  mansion. 
The  yeUow  chariot  and  four  hoxves, 
with  that  raw-boned,  hard-visaged 
little  old  dowager,  sitting  all  alone, 
bolt  upright,  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  back  neat,  as  thoughJohnXhomas, 
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the  fall  fiMytnuQi  in  the  nimble,  had 
aimigod  her  ladyship  thete  by 
nothing  leas  than  a  mathematical 
probl^^iB  the  property  of  the  lady 
Mzabeth  Bent>roll,  the  ancient 
dame  who  oocnpieB  it,  onoe  the 
pennflesB  daughter  of  a  ScottiBh 
dnke  with  a  'Jang  pedigree/  now 
the  rioh  widow  of  an  eztrnnely  aiUy, 
weak-minded  English  oonntiy  gen- 
tleman, who,  dying  some  years  ago, 
left  his  wife  a  magnificent  fortone 
for  her  life,  which  the  old  lady,  with 
true  Scotch  caoniness,  knows  well 
how  to  take  caie  of,  and  lay  np  for 
h^north-oonntryrelatiTes.  Directly 
in  her  wake,  dnwn  by  four  more 
hones  glistening  in  silyer-monnted 
haraeaB,  is  a  dark*green  coach, 
bearing  a  coraneted  lozenge  upon 
the  panels,  wherein  is  seated  another 
ancient  dune,  like  her  predecessor, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  back  seat 
of  bar  capacious  ^ehicla  She  is 
the  widow  of  an  English  peer  lately 
deceased,  and  although  staying  as 
the  guest  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  at 
Bent-roll  Park,  prefers  the  lonely 
state  and  dignity  of  her  own  carriage 
to  the  sode^  and  companionship 
€i  her  fijend.  Some  hour  or  more 
alter,  just  when  the  archery  is  about 
to  begin,  will  airiye  a  somewhat 
antjipiated,  and  rather  diabby*look- 
ing  Yehiele,  filled  inside  and  out  to 
oTerflowing  with  passengers,  and 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  (wretched)  post- 
faorsa;  from  this  will  descend  a 
bevy  of  blooming  damsels,  arrayed 
in  white  muslins,  rather  tumbled  on 
account  of  the  close  packing:  these 
an  the  Misses  Green,  pret^,  unaf- 
fiected  daughters  of  a  country  clergy* 
man  in  our  county,  who,  though 
also  the  guests  of  the  owner  of 
Bent-ioll  Park,  are  thus  obliged  to 

Sok  closely,  as  neither  Lady  Eliza- 
th  nor  the  pear's  widow,  consist- 
ently with  their  dignity,  could  find 
room  for  even  the  sm^lest  amongst 
them  in  their  stately  carriages. 

The  iMKt  anivid  is  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  a  young  Whig  noblo- 
xaaii  remarkable  for  nothing  but  an 
liistorieal  name  and  a  taste  for 
gambling.  Hardly  has  the  neat 
eaniaga  of  the  Cnstos  Botulomm 
driven  from  the  door  before  it  is 
Bocceeded  by  the  extremely  smart, 
sew,  and  Tulgar-looking  turn-out 


of  the  highHshariff,  Mr.  Baggs,  of 
Bushelbury  Hall,  a  retired  miller, 
whose  large  fortune  has  been 
founded  upon  meal,  and  built  np 
with  bills  and  discount  Both  he 
and  his  wife,  that  outrageously 
smartiy-dressed  lady,  wish  that  he 
could  always  hold  office,  and  for 
ever  rank  next  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nani 

Next  comes  our  .friend  Mrs.  Pom- 
pous, wife  of  the  Lord  Bishon  of 
Plumpsee,  a  washed-out,  faoed- 
looking  individual  of  slightly  aris- 
tocratic birth,  whose  silly  mind  has 
hittdly  yet  got  over  the  disappointr 
ment  that  her  episcopal  spouse  was 
not  elevated  at  the  last  vacancy  to 
the  archiepiBCopal  see  of  York,  her 
anxiety  for  him  to  attain  to  that 
dignity  being  yery  intense,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  she  under* 
stood  he  would  always  be  compelled 
to  drive  four  horses,  which  pru- 
dence now  forbade;  for  as  she  told 
her  intimate  acquaintances, '  I  do  so 
adore  four  horses  1' 

The  Chairman  of  the  Heavyland- 
shire  Quarter  Sessions  is  the  next 
who  turns  up,  a  tall  thin  man,  with 
a  sharp  nose  like  a  raven's  bill ;  Ins 
likeness  to  that  knowing  bird  being 
still  further  enhanced  by  y  habit  he 
has  of  always  keeping  his  head  on  one 
side  and  peejMng  up  into  your  fece. 

The  Dean  of  Bockininster,a  stout, 
plethoric-looking  divine,  fond  of  dry 
sherry  and  good  cheer,  next  flashes 
upon  our  gaze  in  all  the  odour  not 
of  sanctiiy  altogether,  but  of  a  new 
silk  apron  and  diamond  buckles  on 
his  knees  and  toes,  for  he  is  a  fresh 
appointment,  and  reputed  to  be  very 
nch. 

But  the  chief  of  the  company 
are  now  assembled,  and  the  band 
oommendng  with  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, we  are  called  to  the  targets, 
twelve  ladiea  and  as  many  gentle- 
men on  each  side,  to  contend  for  the 
honour  of  Headland  and  Blank- 
shires.  Wlvtt  male  pen,  I  would 
ask,  shall  dare  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  toilets  of  the  fair  daugh- 
tera  of  the  rival  counties,  who  in 
all  the  splendour  of  ftdl  archery 
costume  look  like  a  parterre  of  green, 
gold,  and  white  flowers  as  they 
stand  on  the  well-ehavan  lawn?  If 
the  truth  must  be  tokl,  the  costume 
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of  our  Blaiikfihire  Arcliery  ('lul> — 
M'hite  saucer-shapoil  straw  hats  de- 
corated with  preoii  ribl)on  and 
-wrcaths  of  hops,  dark  watered-filk 
tight-fittinp:  short  jack^^ts,  and  white 
iinisHn  dresses — is  not  a  style  of 
adornment  that  becomes  every  tiguro 
and  face.  Surely  it  is  a  rather  trying 
(•ontrast  to  the  very  auburn  ringlete 
and  red  face  of  Miss  Goldsworthy, 
our  rich  banker's  daughter.  Nor 
liocs  it  much  better  become  the 
Bhort  ligurc,  rather  inclined  to  en* 
nonnohn,  and  iron-gray  hair  of  Miss 
Dumpling,  who,  though  sole  owner 
of  Puddingbury  Hall  and  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  is  not  quite  so  young 
as  she  used  to  be.  Neither,  to  my 
taste,  are  tlio  chimney-pot  shaped 
straw  hats  trimmed  with  bright- 
green  ribbon  and  apple-blossoms, 
tight  long-skirted,  light-green  jackets 
turned  up  with  white,  less  trying  to 
the  ladies  of  Heavylandshire  who 
are  obliged  to  wear  them.  But  who 
can  suit  all  tastes  and  all  styles  of 
female  loveliness  ?  Surely  if  the 
Lady  Gertrude  Auriol,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  our  great  magnate  the 
Earl  of  Dapplegrey  (the  deviser  of 
our  costume),  loo^  ravishing  in  it, 
what  more  can  any  one  want  or 
expect?  "l^he  gentlemen  of  the  re- 
spective clubs  ore  dressed  in  gray, 
black,  green,  or  blue,  as  suits  their 
several  tastes  and  fancies.  And 
now  Miss  Sharpeye,  the  championess 
of  our  club,  takes  her  stand  in  front 
of  the  target  and  prepares  to  open 
proceedings.  Every  gaze  is  directed 
upon  her  as  she  carefully  adjusts 
her  arrow  in  the  string,  and  then 
raising  her  bow  until  she  has  at- 
tained the  required  elevation,  draws 
the  string  gracefully  to  her  ear  and 
lets  go  the  shaft  The  welcome  flop 
of  the  missile  as  it  strikes  the  mark 
proclaims  the  match  fairly  begun, 
and  the  first  hit  is  registered  for 
Blankshire.  '  A  gold !  a  gold !'  all 
voices  exclaim,  and  a  fioonsh  of 
trumpets  proclaims  the  event.  A 
red  follows,  and  then  a  grass,  which 
makes  Miss  Sharpeye  look  cross  and 
angry,  as  is  her  wont;  and  the  first 
throe  of  our  championship  arrows 
are  shot  A  tall  cavaher,  long, 
lathy,  and  thin,  who  shoots,  as  he 
does  everything  else,  in  a  quick  and 
decided     maimer,    succeeds    Miss 


Sharpeye  in  front  of  tlio  target. 
S(x>n  are  his  arrows  dispose<l  of,  and 
with  unerring  aim  find  their  desti- 
nation very  nearly  in  the  centlv  of 
tlie  mark.  This  is  the  champion  of 
our  club,  and  his  perfomianco  is 
narrowly  watched  on  both  sides 
accordingly.  All  sorts  and  styles 
of  shooting  now  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  Rev.  Mr.  Punchey, 
whose  rather  stout  development 
would,  one  might  have  supposed, 
interfere  with  the  string  of  his  bow, 
nevertheless  acquits  liimself  hke  a 
man.  Miss  Marian  Spiteful,  whose 
appearance  certainly  does  not  re- 
semble the  accounts  handed  down 
to  us  of  her  namesake  the  lovely 
!Maid  Marian  of  historic  notoriety, 
seems  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
her  corkscrewy  ringlets,  which  have 
a  knack  of  perpetually  getting  into 
her  way,  and  doubtless  prevented 
her  from  getting  that  gold,  which 
before  stepping  up  to  the  target 
she  told  me  she  invariably  obtained 
at  every  end  when  practising.  After 
Miss  Spiteful  comes  Mr.  Mauler, 
who  will  take  off  his  hat  to  shoot, 
and  always  leaves  it  under  the  tar- 
get as  a  mark  for  any  evil-disposed 
person  to  aim  at  when  wo  cross 
over  to  the  opposite  side ;  he  makes 
an  unsuccessful  debut,  and  retires 
precipitately,  stamping  his  feet  and 
muttering  something,  1  fear  naughty, 
between  his  teeth.  The  gallant 
Master  of  our  Hounds,  who  is  more 
at  home  in  the  pigskin  and  in  the 
hunting  field  than  before  a  target 
and  on  an  archery-ground,  essays 
to  prove  a  gigantic  yew  bow,  wliich 
he  pulls  witih  such  tremendous  force, 
and  with  so  high  an  elevation,  that 
he  sends  his  arrow  far,  fax  away 
over  the  mansion,  over  liill  and  dale, 
until  it  at  last  finds  a  resting-place 
in  the  river,  to  the  no  small  asto- 
nishment of  any  salmon  or  trout 
which  may  chance  to  be  feeding 
near  where  it  alights.  Lovely  Lady 
Gertrude  Auriol  sends  an  arrow 
right  between  the  fat,  silk-bound 
calves  of  the  Dean  of  Bockminster, 
as  his  Very  Beverence  is  sauntering 
slowly  along  some  distance  from 
the  targets,  doing  a  little  bit  of  mild 
goesip  with  the  Lady  Eanny  Fan- 
tail.  80  glaring  an  outrage  on  such 
a  dignitaiy  makes  the  dean  jump 
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aad  caper  not  a  little^  and  causes 
ik  natonlly  rather  red   face  to 
assume  a  still  deeper  hue  about  the 
legion  of  his  ahjrt-collar.  But  every- 
My  langbs,  eren  the  severe-look- 
log  Lady  Elizabeth  Bentroll,  who  is 
digni^  itself;  so  the  reyerend  doc- 
tor is  obliged  to  '  grin  and  abide/ 
though  I  fMix  in  his  heart  he  bears 
an  nnchristian  resentment  towards 
thebointifal  cause  of  all  this  excite- 
ment at  his  expense.     And  so  the 
hours  quickly  speed,  along  until  the 
hand  strikes  up  '  The  Boast  Beef  of 
Old  England/    summoning  us   to 
dinner  to  the  melody  of  that  good 
old  tone.     Bows  and  arrows  are 
laid  aside  for  kniyes  and  forks,  and 
the  good  things  provided   by  the 
hospitality  of  our  host  quickly  dis- 
appear, not  forgetting  a  large  dish 
of  the  archer's  fare,  viz.,  befuos.and 
bacon.    Then  follow,  as  the  news- 
papers have  it,  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts.     Our   hottt   gives 
the  Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal 
Family.    The  lord-lieutenant  gives 
the  host  and   hostess,  and   many 
thanks  for  their  kind   hospitality. 
Our  host,  good  worthy  man,  who 
now  gets  very  red  in  Uie  &ce,  and 
spluUers  and  stammers  a  good  deal, 
replies  in  feeble  tones,  of  which  the 
&fiowing  words  only  penetrate  in- 
to my  part  of  the  tent :   '  Much 
obU^  ' — '  glad  to  see  you  all ' — 
'  hope  to  do  60  next  time ' — '  I  mean 
again ' — '  no,  on  another  occasion ' — 
and  so  on  for  some  ten  minutes,  un- 
til at  last  he  sits  down,  pulled,  pro- 
bably, by  the  tails  of  his  coat  by  Mrs. 
Host ;  this  being  a  hint  to  cut  short 
his  oration,  she,  with  true  woman's 
tact,  having  seen  the  impatience  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  archers  to  be 
at  work  again.     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  Host  fairly  seated  once 
more  in  his  chair  than  up  jumps  a 
siharp-looking,  long-nosed  Uttle  ba- 
ronet, one  of  our  county  Members, 
who,  having  a  tolerable  gift  of  being 
able  to  say  a  good  deal  out  of  no- 
thing, launches  first  into  a  history 
of  archery  from  the  time  of  the 
mighty  hunter  Nimrod  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  winds  up  his  speech 
by  proposing  the  health  of  their 
noble  lond-Ueutenant,  whom  he  freely 
bespatters  with  melted-butter  eu- 
logy.  Those  who  are  in  the  secret 


are  rather  amused  at  this,  for  it  is 
not  so  long  ago — only  at  the  last 
election—that  the  little  baronet  was 
loud  in  invective  against  his  noble 
friend  as  he  now  calls  hint  The 
lord-lieutenant,  who  blushes  a  good 
deal  and  looks  rather  spoony,  re- 
turns thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him,  and  after  administering  as 
atrong  a  dose  of  flattery  as  his  con- 
science would  permit  him  to  the 
proposer  of  liis  health,  in  return 
begs  us  to  drink  the  county  Mem- 
bers. We  then  toast  the  sheriff, 
who  looks  immensely  flattered,  and 
returns  thanks  in  a  neat  and  ap- 
propriate speech  guiltless  alike  of 
H's  and  grammar.  Success  to  the 
Blankshire  Archery  Club  then  fol- 
lows, succeeded  by  tlie  Heavyland- 
shire,  witii  mutual  hopes  on  both 
sides  that  whichever  may  win 
on  this  occasion  still  the  present 
good  understanding  may  be  pre- 
served, which  sentiment,  as  we  of 
Blankshire  are  a  long  way  ahead, 
we  loudly  applaud.  Last  of  all,  an 
old  fogy,  with  a  yery  rod,  woll- 
rasped  looking  face,  enormous  shirt- 
collars,  which  threaten  to  take  his 
ears  off,  and  a  bald  head,  who  looks 
like  a  great-grandfioLther,  but  who  I 
am  assured  considers  himself  quito 
a  young  bachelor,  and  is  enormously 
rich,  gives  the  ladies ;  upon  which, 
being  naturally  of  a  modest  tempe- 
rament and  unaccustomed  to  public 
spe^dng,  save  at  a  college  supper- 
party,  I  cheer  loudly,  and  rush 
frantically  from  the  tent,  lest  by 
any  accident,  being  a  somewhat 
juvenile  bachelor,  I  might  be  found 
to  be  the  youngest  of  those  unhappy 
individuals  present,  and  be  called 
upon  to  retmn  thanks.  After  din- 
ner the  shooting  on  oixr  side,  I  am 
fain  to  acknowledge,  becomes  rather 
wild  and  erratic,  and  partakes  more 
of  what  the  '  Boys'  Own  Book '  de- 
scribe as  '  roving  shooting '  than 
anything  else.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
least  successful,  forgetful  of  the  call 
their  native  county  has  upon  them, 
stray  away  to  follow  their  own  de- 
vices and  to  stroll  about  the  grounds. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  advance, 
and  the  lengthened  shadows  tall,  we 
are  warned  that  the  contest  must 
soon  draw  to  a  close ;  and  those  who 
either   by  skill,  good   luck,  or   a 
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judicioTis  mlmixtnro  of  both  have 
contrived  to  plant  an  arrow  during 
tlie  day  near  the  centre  of  the  gold 
begin  to  hope  that  it  will  not  now 
he  beaten,  wliilst  those  whose  score 
and  hits  are  within  a  few  of  each 
other  ptit  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
l)eat  their  rivals  as  it  were,  in  racing 
parlance,  *  on  the  post.'  Nor  is  the 
honour  of  the  two  counties  forgotten 
by  their  several  partisans  in  their 
anxiety  about  their  personal  inte- 
rests. As  the  hour  to  leave  off 
draws  nigher  and  nigher  the  con- 
test l)ecomes  each  moment  more 
and  more  exciting ;  the  Heavyland- 
shireans  have  since  dinner  made  up 
in  a  great  measure  for  their  morn- 
ing's deficiencies,  so  that  when  we  on 
finishing  are  played  off  the  ground 
to  tlie  time  of  *  God  Save  the  Queen,* 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  evening 
sacrifice  to  Terpsichore,  the  num- 
bers are  so  near  on  both  sides  that 
it  will  require  the  strictest  scrutiny 
of  the  markers  and  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  their  arithmetic  to  de- 
cide which  county  has  gained  the 
victory.  Soon  after  the  result  of 
the  day's  sport  is  declared,  and  the 
state  of  the  score  is  officially  an- 
nounced by  the  host,  who  stutters 
and  Btanuners  even  worse  than  be- 
fore. First  he  deeply  studies  the 
paper  which  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
he  then  declares  that  '  Heavyland- 
shire '  (Blankshire  now  looks  blank) 
— *  no,  I  mean  Blankshire '  (Heavy- 
landshire's  countenances  fall  below 
zero) — '  no,  Heavylandshire ' — '  no, 
Blankshire- — .'  At  last  the  Secre- 
tary comes  to  his  assistance,  and 
Blankshire  are  declared  the  winners 
by  one  hit.  Loud  cheering  on  the 
part  of  the  Blankshire  Club,  joined 
in  by  those  of  Heavylandshire  who 
never  shoot,  and  therefore  care  but 
little  about  the  result  Prizes  are 
next  distributed  to  the  distinguished 
fihots  by  the  hostess,  who  makes  a 


much  better  hand  at  speaking  than 
her  husliand,  and  has  a  nic^ly-tumed 
compliment,  a  kind  word  to  Ray  to 
each  recipient,  which  are  received 
by  a  deep  curtsey  or  bow,  as  the 
happy  successful  archer  happens  to 
be  of  the  fair  or  sterner  sex.  The 
rawboned  Lady  Ehzabeth  is  again 
placed  with  the  same  precision  as 
before  in  her  carriage  by  John 
Thomas,  who  I  believe  had  worked 
out  the  problem  on  the  drive,  the 
back  seat  being  the  centre  of  a 
circle.  The  grim  widow  is  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  the  dowager 
peeress,  who  in  her  turn  is  followed 
by  the  Lady  Fanny  Fantail,  the 
Dean,  and  many  of  the  older  visitors. 
Dancing  now  commences,  and  is 
kept  up  with  spirit  until  long  after 
the  clock  has  struck  the  morning 
watch.  At  supper  I  make  the  un- 
fortunate mistake  of  taking  a  jomxfz 
aristocratic  divine  for  a  footman,  and 
insist,  upon  his  hesitating  to  serve 
me  with  champagne,  that  he  should 
do  BO,  at  which  farther  insult  he  grins 
and  looks  severely  upon  me,  where- 
upon I  inform  him  in  a  steni  voice, 
I  shall  report  him  to  his  master. 
But  I  am  cruelly  punished  for  my 
mistake,  and  he  is  amply  avenged, 
when  during  the  last  waltz  the 
worshipx)ed  one  of  my  heart,  the 
&lse,  the  faithless,  and  the  fiur 
Geraldine  Carrington  quietly  tells 
me  in  the  most  unconcerned  man- 
ner, as  though  totally  unconsdons 
of  my  devotion  and  adoration,  that 
she  is  engaged  to  him  whom  I  had 
deemed  but  a  flunkey.  I  retire  to 
my  chamber  in  despair,  vowmg  to 
give  up  archery,  and  never  again  to 
permit  my  heart  to  be  made  a  tar- 
get whereat  the  little  nude  urchin 
(whom  I  should  like  to  see  well 
whipped)  may  direct  his  arrows. 

And  so  ended  our  Grand  Aichciy 
Contest 
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Snwn  bj  T.  If  orlca. 

"Edith  turned  and  fued  them.    I  ibe)!  never  forest  the  look  of  utter  n 
■tanutian  with.which  Georgy  gawd  ap  at  her  tall,  lUitel;  liatar." 

IS«  "ni  RiM  Time  I  m*  Bk." 
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9  S4itaroti  i^torp. 
CHAPTEB  Vm. 

THE  PABT7. 


AFTER  bn  fast  introdnoiian  l^ 
Grainger,  Wetbi  come  to  H— ^ 
Temee  almost  as  often  as  Smith. 
We  were  on  those  tenns  now  witiii 
Mr.  Bush  and  his  fiunily  that,  in 
spite  of  the  yonng  person,  the 
lodger  and  his  frnndB  were  no 
longer  a  distinct  set. 

!l^th,  howe^w,  nenrer  eomi- 
tsnanoed  xm;  perhaps  cdie  was 
afinid  of  angermg  Mr.  Gndnger. 

That  gentleman  soon  declared 
open  war  with  ns,  and  aTdded  ns 
on  all  .occasions,  Tery  mnch  to  our, 
and  l' think  also  to  Edith's  satis- 
fKtkm.  If  we  did  chance  to  meet, 
his  «M  and  sarcastic  Temarks 
clearly  showed  ns  he  ol)}ected  to 
our  inthnaoyat  No.  3  qnite  as  mudx 
as  the  yoong  person  did. 

We  saw  Tory  little  of  Edith ;  she 
was  ont  a  great  deal,  and  in  the  even- 
ing die  passed  most  of  her  time  np- 
sluzB.  (hie  day  Smith  asked  Georgy 
what  her  sister  did  all  alone  in  that 
litlie  room,  and  Georgy  said,  'Oh, 
she  was  dcin^  something  about 
mnaie— oomposmg,  or  copying  out^ 
or  something.' 

The  imp  tiioxonghly  hated  Edith. 
I  have  never  seen  before  two  sisters 
sach  bitter  enemies. 

One  day  the  little  traitross  came 
smiling  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Smith,  Wells,  and  I  were. 

'  Mr.  West,'  she  exclaimed,  *  I 
bttve  disooyered  why  Edith  hates 
yonr  being  here  so.  I  heard  her 
talking  to  Agnes  abont  it  jnst  now. 
It  is  because  she  doesn't  like  yon  to 
see  the  part  she  is  playing  w}th 
G^iatnger.  She  says  men  see  through 
thoee  things  so  qnickly,  and  if  s  de- 
gradiDg  enough  to  have  to  do  it, 
wittoat  havmg  witnesses  to  it 
She  was  in  a  paadon,  and  said  it 
was  too  bad  of  |)apa  to  subject  her 
to  such  hmniliation.  Agnes  oflered 
to  speak  to  papa,  but  at  the  bare 
idea,  she  cooled  down,  and  got 
btimUe  and  resigned.' 

•  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say, 
Geoigy?'  Lasked  giayely. 


'  Quite.  Come  down  into  the 
back  parlour  and  hear  for  yourself— 
they  are  talking  still,'  answered 
this  obliging  young  lady.  *  Isn't 
Edith  a  hypocrite  to  be  playing  in 
this  way  with  Grainger.?'  she  added. 
Wells  answered  quickly  for  me,  but 
gravely  and  kindly — 

'  No,  Miss  Georgy,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  cannot  call  your  sister  a 
hypocrite.  By  your  own,  or  ratiier, 
her  own  words,  she  shows  you  what 
a  humiliation  she  undergoes.  Be- 
sides, before  you  judge  an  action, 
learn  its  motive.  Miss  Georgy.' 

We  were  standing  about  the  win- 
dow with  our  backs  to  the  room. 
As  Wells  finished  speaking,  I  tmned 
away,  and  then  I  saw  Edith  stand- 
ing in  the  back  room.  I  don't 
know  if  she  had  only  just  entered, 
or  if  she  had  overheard  our  oonver- 
sation.  She  was  rather  flushed,  but 
she  came  up  to  us  with  per^t  com- 
X)osnre,  and  spoke  a  little  about  a 
new  piece  of  music  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  then  went  out. 

'Did  she  hear?'  asked  Georgy, 
looking  really  frightened. 

'  I  tmst  she  did,'  said  Wells, 
gravely.  'I  would  not  hove  be- 
trayed you.  Miss  Bush,  but  it  is 
only  light  your  sister  should  know 
who  is  the  Judas  of  the  fiunily.' 
As  for  Smith  he  got  up  without  a 
word  and  left  the  house.  Georgy 
thought  fit  to  throw  herself  on  tho 
Bofii,  and  burst  into  tears.  '  Are 
they  genuine?'  I  whispered  to 
Wdls,  and  he  shrugged  Ms  shoul- 
ders. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Edith  re- 
appeared to  beg  Wells  to  come  up 
and  see  Nelly,  who  had  hurt  her 
foot,  and  couldn't  walk.  So  Wells 
went  up  into  that  mysterious  little 
room,  and  it  was  the  first  but  not 
the  last  time  he  c^)ent  his  afternoon 
up  there  vdth  Edith  and  Nelly. 

For  about  a  week  after  this  in- 
cident, things  seemed  to  go  on 
more  smoothly  again.  Georgy  was 
frightened^  I    suppose^  at  mmng 
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gone  rather  too  far,  or  perhaps  it 
was  Smith  who  kept  her  in  order ; 
at  any  rate  she  avoided  any  direct 
outbreak  with  Edith,  and  on  the 
whole  bcliaved  peaceably. 

Suddenly  Edith  Bet  off  on  one 
of  her  mysterious  visits,  and  then 
Greorgy  triumphed  again,  and 
brought  matters  to  a  climax,  though 
in  a  way  she  certainly  never  ex- 
pected. 

Of  course  directly  Edith  was 
safely  out  of  tlie  way,  the  party 
question  was  ap:ain  brouglit  for- 
ward, Mr.  Bush's  consent  obtained, 
and  everything  settled  to  every- 
body's satisfioction. 

I  confess  once  I  felt  a  certain 
qualm  of  conscience,  as  if  I  were 
being  guilty  of  a  meanness,  and 
even  traitorship  to  the  young  per- 
son, when  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
talked  over  by  that  dreadful  little 
Georgy  into  inviting  some  of  my 
friends,  and  ordering  a  dozen  of 
champagne  for  supper.  Still,  after 
all,  I  had  never  set  up  for  Edith's 
ally;  on  the  contrary,  wo  were 
almost  declared  enemies.  As  to 
Smith — of  course  I  know  I  have  no 
business  with  Smith's  sins  or  short- 
comings— still  I  do  think  Smith 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
himself.  7  remembered  that  manly 
way  in  which  he  had  begged  Edith's 
pardon  and  shaken  hands  with  her 
— when  she  was  so  angry  with  us 
all  on  this  very  subject — if  he 
didn't.  Why,  such  a  clasp  of  the 
hand  would  have  bound  me  over 
to  keep  the  peace  for  hfe!  And 
here  it  was  scarcely  three  weeks, 
and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
and  was  again  a  complete  slave 
in  the  iron  little  hands  of  Miss 
Georgy. 

Wells  knew  nothing  about  the 
scene  the  Miss  Bushes  had  acted  a 
little  while  ago  to  Smith  and  myself, 
so  he  joined  innocently  enough  in 
our  arrangements. 

Well!  the  house  gradually  fell 
into  confusion:  it  had  begun  that 
process  ever  since  Edith's  departure, 
but  as  the  important  Thursday  drew 
nigh,  it  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Why  all  this  fuss  was  necessary  I 
never  could  understand,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  very  unpleasant,  and  I 
began  to  regret,  for  my  own  sake, 


that  I  had  ever  agreed  to  the  giviii<: 
of  a  iMirty. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  wrut 
home  rather  later  than  usual,  ac- 
cording to  Georgy's  request.  I 
found  the  parlour  turned  into  a  tea- 
room, whose  presiding  genius  tvil^ 
Emily,  in  a  very  low  dress,  and  witli 
pink  roses  in  her  hair. 

The  drawing-room,  in  all  the 
glory  of  uncovered  chairs  and  sofas, 
was  brilliantly  Ughted,  not  only  bv 
the  gaseher,  but  by  sundry  lamps 
and  candles  distributed  about  the 
room,  while  there  was  an  attempt 
at  flower  decoration,  and  about  the 
windows  a  queer  festooning  of  pink 
caUco  and  white  muslin. 

Agnes  was  wandering  about 
dressed  very  soberly  in  muslin, 
with  only  the  plaits  of  her  beautiful 
shining  hair  for  head-dress. 

'  Georgy  insists  upon  the  flowers 
and  pink  calico,  Mr.  West,'  she  said, 
as  I  entered,  f  Don't  you  think 
they  look  rather  ridiculous?' 

Truth  to  tell,  I  did ;  but  I  was 
too  cowardly  to  dispute  Mis^ 
Georgy's  taste ;  so,  saying  '  Oh,  no,' 
I  ran  up  stairs  to  dress. 

When  I  came  down,  there  were  a 
good  many  people  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and,  as  WilUe  whispered  to 
me,  the  party  had  begun.  I  don't 
shine  in  such  scenes — I  hate  them 
— so  I  stole  quietly  into  a  back 
comer,  to  watch  at  my  ease  how 
things  went  on.  The  company  was 
rather  mixed ;  but  on  the  whole  I 
was  satisfied  by  their  connections 
that  the  Bushes  belonged  to  the 
higher  portion  of  the  middle  class. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  rather 
young,  and  a  little  gauche,  giving 
me  the  idea  that  Willie  had  been 
recruiting  among  his  City  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  some  of  the  ladies  seemed 
a  little  strange  with  the  Misses 
Bush;  but  those  who  gathered 
famiharly  round  Mr.  Bush  were  all 
of  the  higher  class,  and  I  noticed 
they  treated  the  old  gentleman  with 
a  kind  of  sympathizing  respect, 
while  he  unbent  from  nis  usual 
severe  gravity,  and  seemed  almost 
cheerful.  Agnes  played  hostess 
most  gracefully,  and  Georgy,  dresGed 
in  a  perfect  maze  of  flounces,  flowers, 
ribbons,  and  lace,  flattered  about 
among    the    company,    spreading 
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lugfater  and  gaiefy  ufaerever  she 
mat 

Smitli  and  Wells  appeared  aboat 
ten  o'ck)ck,and  Smith  came  up  to  me 
immediately.  '  How  is  it  gomg  off, 
Lewis?'  he  wintered.  '  Anything 
entaoidmary  happened  yet?* 

'  Nothing-— «Terything  aQ  right/ 
I  replied,  at  whidi  Simth  eeemed 
gieaily  lelieTed. 

'Tye  asked  the  Harvey  people 
and  MnfGs/  he  said,  'and  yoa  kiMfW 
what  qniziseB  they  aza' 

Jnst  then  Georgy  came  up.  '  Aie 
yoQ  going  to  dance  with  me,  Mr. 
Smith?* 

Of  oouzse  he  was,  and  so  off  they 

I  couldn't  understand  Smith'b 
anxiety  that  all  should  go  on  welL 
What  was  it  to  him?  or  to  me?  or 
to  any  other  man,  excepting  Ikbr. 
Bosh? 

As  I  said  hefove,  I'neTer  play  an 
aettre  part  in  scenes  like  these.  In 
vain  Agnes,  idio  feared  I  was  being 
selected,  besought  me  to  dance; 
in  TBin  Geoigy  tried  to  beguile  me. 
I  was  proof  even  against  her  attrac- 
tioas,  though  she  offered  to  give  up 
awaltz  with  Smith  if  I  liked,  and 
honour  ma  I  preferred  sitting  in 
my  odd  comer,  watching  the  girls' 
fiioes,  as  th^  smiled  and  glowed  in 
the  dance,  and  watching  the  awk- 
waid  attonpts  of  the  Oi^  youths  at 
playing  the  agreeable.  I  liked  to 
listen  to  the  hum  of  talk  amidst 
the  gay  music,  and  to  catch  snatches 
of  fluting  conyersation  as  the 
couples  passed  me ;  and,  best  of  all, 
I  liked  to  watch  that  gay  little 
Geoigy  wliizzing  about  with  her 
fluttering  flounces,  now  here,  now 
flijBre,  laughing,  talking,  flirting 
with  alL  It  was  eren  an  amuse- 
ment to  look  at  poor  Smith— Smith, 
usually  Ihe-gayest,  the  most  courted, 
to-night  looking  so  annoyed !  Gould 
it  be  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
that  little  imp  near  him,  as  usual  ? 
I  had  nefer  yet  seen  Smith  reduced 
to  the  degree  of  'spooniness'  that 
entails  jedousy,  and  I  could  not  be- 
here  it  possible. 

Howerer,  I  saw  him  looking  much 
brighter  a  few  minutes  after,  when 
he  was  flying  round  the  room  with 
Geology  in  his  armft — yes,  absolutely 
in  his  annSy  for  Smith  was  tall,  ana 


the  imp  tery  short     I  doubt  if 
Georgy^  toe  touched  the  floor. 

I  sat  there,  and  moralized  upon 
human  nature  in  general,  and  on 
Smiths  and  imps  as  a  dass,  and  I 
felt  siroremely  snpozfor. 

As  I  was  just  rousmg  myself  to 
follow  the  general  moTe  to  tiie  sup- 
per-room, I  felt  a  bght  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  Nelly  said,  *  Will  you  take 
me  down,  Mr.  West?*  I  had  not 
noticed  the  poor  blind  child  aQ  the 
erening,  a£d  my  conscience  re- 
proached me,  so  I  paid  her  all  my 
attention  during  supper,  and  nerer 
spoke  to  anottor  soul;  and  after* 
wards  I  took  her  upstairs  careftdly, 
and  we  sat  tc^getfaer  in  my  comer. 
Wdls  joined  us,  and  there  we  re- 
miuned,  while  tiM  dancing  went  on 
all  the  merrier  for  the  chmipagne. 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock.  The 
gaiety  was  at  its  height— the  Lancers 
were  being  danced  with  the  usual 
amount  of  datter  and  laughtmr, 
when  frcnn  our  comer  we  saw  a  tall 
figure  c(»ne  down  stairs,  and  Edith, 
dressed  in  a  low  evening  dress,  with 
a  white  rose  in  her  dark  hair,  came 
slowly,  and  with  stately  grace,  into 
room.  Her  fece  was  pale  as  the  rose 
she  wore,  and  the  dark  stem  glitter 
of  her  ^yes,  and  slight  frown  on  her 
brow,  spoke  ominouisly  of  the  brew- 
ing storm. 

She  went  up  to  her  fether,  and 
spobd  a  few  words.  He  seemed 
surprised  to  see  her,  but  she  evi- 
dently hushed  his  exclamations. 
She  had  come  m  so  quietly  amid  the 
dancers  that  she  was  unobserved, 
and  she  stood  for  an  instant,  looking 
calmly  round;  then'  she  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  came  up.  '  Nelly, 
dear,'  she  said.  The  blind  girl 
started.  'Touhere!  when  did  you 
come  back?*  she  exclaimed.  Then 
she  added,  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  '  I 
foiled  it  would  happen  like  this. 
Don't  be  very  angry,  Edith.'  She 
took  her  sister's  hood  caressingly  in 
hens,  and  held  it  as  I  and  Wells 
spoke. 

I  said  very  little,  lor  1  felt  almost 
guilty;  but  Wells,  who  knew  no- 
thing, talked  unrestrainedly.  As 
Edim  stood  beside  us.  Smith  and 
Georgy  came  saunterii^  by.  Geoxgy 
was  talking,  but  I  heud  Smith 
suddenly  interrupt  her  with — ^ 
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*  Good  heavens,  Georgina !  there's 
your  8ist<3r.' 

Edith  turned  and  faced  them.  I 
Bhall  never  forgot  the  look  of  utter 
consternation  with  which  Georgy 
gazed  tip  at  her  tall,  stately  sister. 
For  an  instant  she  blushed  and 
hesitated ;  tlien,  as  if  rememl)ering 
herself,  she  tossed  back  hur  head, 
laughed  a  little,  impertinent  laugh, 
and  drew  Smith  on. 

'  The  storm  won't  burst  yet,'  she 
said,  '  but  when  it  does,  it  will  be 
something  tremendous.' 

But  the  storm  that  did  burst  was 
not  what  she  expected. 

When  Edith  entered  the  drawing- 
room  I  don't  beheve  she  ever  in- 
tended to  act  as  she  did.    Her  cha- 
racter and  former  conduct,  threaten- 
ing and  passionate  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  supported  my  assertion  that 
the  fault  she  committed  was  unpre- 
meditated, and  so  saved  from  mean- 
ness.   Georgy  had  scarcely  passed, 
Heaving  EiUth  quivering  inwardly 
-with  passion,  when  Mr.  Grainger 
came  up,  with  his  usual  confident 
smile     and     familiar     salutations. 
Edith's  reply  was,  for  the  first  time, 
rsharp;   for  the  first  time  she  un- 
veiled her  dislike  and  disgust  for 
Mm.     He  tried   conversation,  but 
lier  answers  were  short,  her  manner 
cold  and  repelling ;  and  Grainger, 
from  being  astonished,  grew  sulky, 
and    finally   walked    off.     Nelly's 
fingers  wound  caressingly  round  her 
sister's,  but  she  withdrew  them,  and 
walked  into  the  back  room.    I  felt 
almost  alarmed;  I  knew  the  game 
that  Edith  had  been  playing.    Was 
she,  in  a  moment  of  temper  or  re- 
venge^  going  to  throw  it  up,  and 
leave  fate  to  do  her  worst?    Wells 
looked  at  me  uneasily ;  presently  he 
rose,  saying — 

'  Let  us  go  into  the  back  room^ 
Lewis.' 

He  drew  Kelly's  arm  within  his, 

and  we  all  three  pushed  our  way 

through  the  dancers.     Agnes  met 

us. 

'  Is  it  not  unfortunate?'  she  whis- 

Fared.    '  Oh,  Mr.  West,  how  I  widi 
had  not  yielded  to  Georgy  1' 
Mr.  Grainger  was  in  the  back 
room,  standing  sulkily  by  the  piano. 
Edith  sat  on  the  sofa,  at  a  distance, 
and  we  went  and  joined  her.    I  was 


quite  glad  when  at  last  I  saw  people 
beginning  to  depart.  I  IioikhI 
Grainger  would  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  leave  things  as  they 
were  till  the  next  day;  I  dreatled 
his  seeking  any  more  conversation 
with  her  that  night,  for  by  her  glit- 
tering eyes  I  could  read  that  the 
storm  had  not  yet  burst. 

But  there  he  stood,  looking  as 
dogged  as  she — every  now  and  then 
cas^g  angry  glances  at  our  group. 
It  must  come  to-night  whatever  it 
was. 

The  dancers  in  the  front  room 
grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and  at  length 
the  only  persons  remaining  besides 
the  family  were  Grainger,  Smith, 
Wells,  and  myself. 

Edith  rose  slowly,  as  if  she  meant 
to  slip  off  quietly ;  but  she  had  not 
moved  six  steps  before  Grainger 
followed  her. 

'  May  I  claim  your  attention  for  a 
few  minutes?'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice;  but,  as  I  sat  near,  I  could 
hear  every  word.  '  Will  you  tell  me 
how  I  have  incurred  your  displea- 
sure?' he  said,  formally. 

'  In  no  way,'  she  answered  coldly. 
'  I  am  not  displeased  with  you.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  treat  me  jn&t 
now  as  if  I  had  most  deeply  offended 
you?' 

He  spoke  in  the  haughtiest  tone, 
almost  conunandingly.  Ko  wonder 
Edith's  eyes  lightened,  as  she  an- 
swered— 

*  And  by  what  right  do  you  ques- 
tion me  in  this  manner  ?' 

'  By  what  right  ?'  He  laughed  a 
cold,  insulting  laugh,  as  he  repeated 
her  wor^,  and  looked  daringly  into 
her  face.  She  returned  his  look 
with  all  the  furies  gleaming  in  her 
eyes,  and  then  turning  rotmd  with  a 
swift  movement,  went  out  and  shut 
the  door  almost  in  his  face.  Sa 
ended  the  party. 

Georgy  had  dared  Edith,  and 
Edith  had  fulfilled  her  threat,  and 
let  Mr.  Grainger  loose  among  ^em. 
And  for  all  this — the  poor  father, 
was  he  to  be  the  victim?  I  could 
not  believe  it ;  Edith  was  too  good, 
too  noble  for  tiiat  She  was  only 
frightening  them— she  must  have 
some  means  at  hand  to  prefventsacb 
a  catastrophe.  * 
'I  fihaU^come  io-monow/  said 
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churdi,  and  w«  two  biuicd  oanelTa  at  tlw  tabt«  whila  Edith  it 
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WaDfltoni^aimptrtaiL   ^leaa't 

let  her  fight  it  out  alone  ^th  that 
isUov.' 
flnilii  8Md  noihkig,  hot  he  lookad 


CHAPTEBIX. 
nm  CQMBQinDiQXi  of  tbm  paxft. 

BraakfiHt  itm  very  late  the  Bezt 
maraii^.  Only  Eauly*  Edith,  and 
Mr.  Boah  vere  at  taUe.  Emily'a 
•jea  were  laed  aad  swollen  with  ci7« 
inff,  tat  Edith  waa  ooly  deadly  pale. 

Mb,  Boah  endearonxed  to  talk  a 
Uttte:  tat  I  waa  too  tmeafify  myself 
to  foUownp  any  conTBrsation*  so  he 
gm  Tip  the  attempt^aDd  we  ate  onr 
linpali  faat  in  yim  silence, 

Joat  aa  I  was  leaTuig  the  table, 
the  aenraut  faronght  in  a  note  for 
Mr.  Bush,  who  read  it,  and  then 
passed  ii^  wittant  a  word,  to  Edith. 

I  went  into  the  next  room  for  my 
hat,  and  then  I  heard  Mr.  Bnsh  say, 
iff^gpgifinglj — 

'What  can  I  do?  what  aball  I 
do?  To  he  hnnted  and  pexse- 
coted**' 

Then  Edith's  voice  intenmpted: 
'Hnsh,  papa,  dear!  only  trust  to 
ma— only  trnst  to  me!'  Ajid  then 
some  one  roshed  upstaiia. 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  went  off,  not 
io  tasmeaa,  tat  to  Wella,  and  then 
with  him  to  Smith's.  We  talked 
matten  oyer,  and  Wells  proposed  to 
come  hack,  and  speak  oat  boldly  to 
EdiHi,  and  b^  her  to  tell  ns  truth- 
ioliy  how  matters  stood,  so  that  we 
miiyKt  interDoae.  and  take  the  afiair 
in  Gta  own  haada. 

When  we  anired  at  H Ter- 
race we  found  ererything  quiet. 
Geoc;^  waa  sitting  in  the  parlour, 
knittmg,  Agnes  was  reading,  and 
Edith  writing.  There  waa  some- 
thing ao  calm  and  dignified  about 
the  two  elder  sisters  that  I  thought 
to  nmelC  if  Weils  dared  to  ask  Mjss 
Edith  to  take  him  into  her  confi- 
dence, and  tell  him  freely  her  own 
ndyaie  afifoirs,  it  was  certainly  a 
holder  thing  than  I  dared  do. 

Weils  didn't  dare  it  either;  so  we 
sat  talking  on  the  weather,  and  the 
parfy,  and  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
when  a  double  knock  came,  and  ia 
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a  lew  minntea  Ann  enleied*  and 
said — 

'  Mr.  Grainger  would  be  glad  to 
speak  to  Miss  Edith.'  Edith  okaed 
and  locked  her  desk  immediately, 
and  left  the  room. 

We  felt  we  were  in  the  way :  we 
felt  that  eyen  Georgy  would  hava 
given  worlds  to  see  ua  take  our  hats 
and  depurt,  and  yet  we  could  not 
go.  Por  my  own  par^  I  felt  I  must 
see  Edith  when  she  came  away  from 
Yusx  interview. 

This  silent  kind  of  miseiy  waa 
dreadfuL 

After  a  time,  Agnes  gaxe  np  all 
attempt  to  entertun  us,  tat  kjy 
back  m  the  arm-chair  with  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  temples,  listening 
eaoaestly,  I  thought,  for  the  sli^iiest 
sound  OTorhead.  Even  Georgy 
aeemed  too  frightened  to  speak. 

Half  an  taur  must  have  passed : 
then  the  drawing-room  door  opened 
and  two  persons  came  down  ataira. 
Edith's  voice  said  cheerfrilly,  'At 
seven,  if  you  like.'  And  Grainger 
answered, '  Vezy  well,  then,  let  it  ta 
seven;  no  fear  of  my  not  being 
punctual    Good  bye.' 

Agnee  started  up  and  Edith  came 
in.  I  looked  at  her  &oe;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  eves  shone 
feverishly.  She  came  and  stood  by 
Agnes. 

'  We've  made  iq>  onr  quazjel,  you 
aee,'  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
gaiety;  'I  waa  honihly  cross |^ast 
night;  no  wonder  the  poor  man  waa 
offended.' 

Suddenly  the  colour  feded  from 
her  fece,  she  put  up  her  hands  to  her 
head,  and  dropped,  feinting,  at  her 
sister's  feet 

'  Go,  all  of  you,'  said  Agnes,  in  a 
quick,  authoritative  voice;  'go, 
Georgina :  it  would  kill  her  to  find 
yon  here  when  she  reooTex&' 

That  evening,  as  Smith  and  I  aat 
smoking  in  WeUs's  room,  Smith's  ser- 
vant brought  him  a  small  manvfr* 
coloured  note,  smelling  most  deli* 
dously  of  wood  violets.  Smith  read 
it  and  consigned  it  to  his  pocket- 
book  amidst  our  congratulations. 

'  Now  confess/  I  said, '  is  not  thai 
note  from  No.  3  ?  and  confess  it  is 
not  the  first,  or  second,  or  sixth  of 
its  kind  and  colour.' 

'Don't  be    impertinent  Lewis/ 
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answered  Smith ;  '  but  do  vou  know 
it  contains  the  news  wo  all  feared/ 

'What!*  I  exclaimed,  'the  father 
is  not  arrested  ?' 

'  No ;  but  Edith  is  going  to  marry 
Grainger ;  in  a  fortnight,  too/ 

AVells  made  no  remark,  but  I  saw 
h\m  compress  his  lips  firmly. 

That  was  the  only  regular  notice 
we  had  of  Edith's  engagement ;  but 
in  the  constant  visits  of  Grainger  at 
all  hours,  in  the  busy  preparation  of 
dresses,  &c.,  and  in  the  grave  sad 
looks  of  Agnes  and  Edith  we  read 
daily  of  the  coming  event. 

Gradually  it  became  the  talk  of 
the  family,  and  we  joined  in  our  re- 
marks as  if  we  had  known  it  as  long 
as  themselves. 

Edith,  however,  kept  stndiously 
oat  of  our  way.  I  never  saw  her 
except  at  meals,  and  then  I  noticed 
that  she  was  daily  growing  thinner 
and  x)aler.  Our  warfare  had  ceased 
entirely.  If  she  spoke  to  me  it  was 
with  the  courteous  indifference  with 
which  she  would  have  addressed  a 
perfect  stranger ;  and  if  she  ever  met 
me  on  the  stairs  in  any  of  her  pecu- 
liar appearances,  she  never  paused 
to  make  any  annoying  remark,  but 
passed  on  as  if  too  absorbed  in  her 
own  afi&urs  to  have  a  thought  |or 
m& 

On  Sunday  evening — the  wedding 
was  fixed  for  Thursday — Wells  and 
I  went  to  No.  3  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  We  had  not  been  able  to 
find  Smith,  but  were  not  surprised 
on  Edith  telling  us  Agnes  and 
Georgy  were  walking  in  Kensington 
Gardens. 

Wells  had  come  with  me  to  examine 
a  plan  I  had  been  drawing  of  some 
projected  church,  and  we  two  busied 
ourselves  at  the  table  while  Edith 
stood  at  the  window. 

She  was  dressed  for  walking,  and 
evidently  waiting  for  Mr.  Grainger. 
We  both  watched  her  a  Uttle  as  we 
studied  the  plan ;  for  Edith  was  an 
object  of  interest  to  us,  more  parti- 
cularly now  that  she  so  studiously 
avoided  us. 

She  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of 
OUT  presence,  certainly  not  of  our 
regards,  as  she  stood  with  her  grave 
&oe  tmned  half  towards  us,  her 
ti^ughts  evidently  busily  and  sadly 
engaged^  to  judge  by  the  changing 


expression  of  her  nsnally  quiet  coun- 
tenance. 

Wells  made  some  rather  queer 
remarks  on  my  plan,  and  rejieated 
the  same  things  two  and  three  times 
over;  so  feeling  disgusted,  I  rolled 
up  the  paper  and  went  to  put  it 
back  in  my  desk.  Was  Wells  going 
to  do  the  same  by  Edith,  Smith  was 
doing  by  Georgy  ?  You  see,  I  don't 
attempt  to  give  it  a  name;  these 
things  are  incomprehensible  to  me, 
only  I,  myself,  fwt  very  much  in* 
clined  to  go  up  to  the  tall  figure  at 
the  window  and — .  I  happened  to  torn 
round;  Wells  had  gone  up  to  the 
tall  figure  at  the  window,  and — ^why 
he  was  only  talking  to  her  about 
the— sunset,  I  think.  I  felt  relieved 
— ^why  should  not  I  go  too  ?  Wells 
looked  a  Uttle  grim  at  my  approadi. 
but  Edith  looked  just  the  same, 
neither  graver  or  gayer,  so  I  didn't 
mind  Wells.  I  caught  a  reflection 
of  all  three  of  ns  in  the  glass  as  we 
stood  together.  I  saw  a  tall  man, 
broad-shouldered,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  whiskers,  &c.,  standing  a  full 
head  taller  than  the  grave^  hand- 
some lady,  and  beside  them,  why,  a 
mere  boy,  with  a  face  like  a  statue, 
but  with  the  resolution  of  a  hero  on 
it    I  turned  away. 

'  Have  you  been  out  this  evening  ?* 
Wells  asked. 

'  Not  yet ;  I  am  waiting  for  Mr. 
Grainger,'  Edith  said  out  boldly. 

Tor  Mr.  Grainger!  why  I  saw 
him  not  long  ago  at  Richmond,  and 
he  told  me  he  intended  staying  all 
night' 

She  turned  and  looked  steadily  in 
his  fisu».  'Strange  he  should  not 
have  written  or  sent  to  tell  me,'  she 
muttered :  then  uniying  her  bonnet 
and  taking  it  off,  she  smiled  scorn- 
fully, I  suppose  at  her  own  thoughta. 

Presently  she  said, '  Ton  seem  to 
know  Mr.  Grainger  very  well;*  she 
spoke  unwillingly,  and  turned  away 
so  as  to  avoid  Wells  seeing  her  fiacew 

He  answered, '  Yes,'  laconically. 

I  saw  she  hoped  he  would  say  mors* 
but  he  stood  silent,  waiting  for  her 
to  question,  which  she  would  not  do^ 
I  walked  away  and  sat  down  to  leave 
them  freer.  I  felt  the  boy  had  more 
power  than  the  man. 

'  Miss  Bush,'  Wells  half  whispered 
in  his  earnest  voioe^  'may  I  ask  yoa 


*  She  went  up  to  the  table  aad  took  op  ■  ciird,1ookK]  at  it  foTUi  instuit,  and  thfo  thmr 
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006  qofiBtioD,  and  "will  yoa  pardon 
ItB  seeming  impertinence  Y 

Bb  puied,  and  she  aaiid,  ooldl  j« 
'Speak  an.' 

'Do  Toa  know  tlie  oliaiacter,  the 
taauBt  liSb  of  the  men  yoa  aie  gomg 
to  many?* 

Wells  q)dke  80  eameetiy,  so  kindly, 
it  ivas  croel  of  her  to  SDsver  as  she 
did. 

'So mil,  sir, that  I  lecniiie  iio  in- 
fisnnation  on  the  snlject^ 

I  saw  WelU's  laoe  flush;  bat  he 
neier  flinched. 

'  Is  it  your  wish— are  70Q  hi^ppy  in 
the  idea  of  yonr  oommg  mams^?' 
he  continned.  'Edith,  listen!'  he 
canghther  hand  and  h^d  it  as  he 
spoke;  'I  ask  yoa  this  oat  of  no 
idle  cariosity.  Dnty  and  every 
hoooaxabfe  lioeling  uige,  fivoe  me 
to  do  it  Answer  me  trnthfully, 
boldly,  aa  yoa  know  yoa  caa»  if  you 
choose.' 

'  Take  jDor  hand  away ,  Mr.  Wells,' 
she  said,  in  a  stem  Toioes,  hat  so  low 
I  ooald  scaroely  hear  it 

'Be  angiy  if  yoa  ehooae,'  he 
answered,  still  cJfflpcJiing  her  hand, 
'  hot  listen  to  ma  When  I  hare 
spoken,  act  as  yon  will,  I  shall  have 
done  my  doty,  if  yoa  cast  away 
the  help  Heayen  sends  yoa  now,  in 
the  futoie,  Edith— a  tatore  which  I 
vam  yoa-  will  he  as  dark  as  the 
company  of  sin  can  make  it— yoa 
mast  not  dare  aoense  fiite  <Mr  Beaven 
of  yoor  miseiy.  Bemonber,  if  s 
yoor  own  doing,  yoor  own  saciiftoe^ 
not  to  filial  love^  to  filial  doty,  bat 
to  pride.' 

'Yoa  cannot  jodge,*  ahe  said, 
oddly;  'yoa  do  not  know  my  posi- 
tion.'^ 

'  I  know  more  than  yoa  think, 
more  than  yoa  know  yoorself,'  he 
answered,  sternly;  'out  I  have 
spoheo;  do  as  yoa  please.  I  will 
not  saye  you  against  your  wilL 
Mr.  GteMsgar  is  a  rich  man.' 

I  neyar  heard  Wells  sneer  befom 
I  waa  glad  to  see  that  Edith  flashed. 
She  nsntteved  aomelhing  aboat  his 
Basanderatsading  her,  and  tiien 
went  oat  of  the  zoom,  and  Wells 
gave  her  a  grand,  atately  bow  as  she 


pmnfii  me  beyond  measore  to  see 
the  gay  preparation,  to  see  all  the 
girls  laaghing  and  jokiQg  oyer  the 
wedding-cards  and  &yoar»— all  bat 
the  bride  elect  Besides^  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  confasion,  worse  than 
before  the  pttty-4hat  ill-ftted  party 
which  had  Drought  all  this  to  pass. 

WeU,timefliesl  The  eve  of  the 
wedding-day  came.  The  drawing- 
room  was  all  fresh  with  lace  cai^ 
tains  and  flovrers;  in  the  dhnng* 
room,  plate  and  glass  (come  foni 
Heayen  knows  where)  a^  scattered 
about;  and  in  evezy  room  something 
betokened  the  coming  evwi. 

Smith  and  I  were  now  on  y«iy 
intimate  tenns  with  the  fiunily,  so 
we  were  admitted  to  the  party 
assembled  round  the  drawing-room 
table,  and  allowed  to  assist  in  the 
compoflition  of  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage  to  be  inserted  in  the 
'Times,' and  in  directing  theenye- 
lopes  with  the  cards. 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Grainger. 
There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip,' I  thought; 'bui-.'  I 
could  not  finish  my  thought,  for  at 
that  instant  Wells  came  in  and  we 
had  to  make  a  general  latn^  to  giye 
himroom. 

Edith  was  not  with  na.  She  and 
Wells  had  not  met  since  Sundsy^ 
and  I  was  surprised  now  that  Wells 
aboald  com&  fie  was  yeiy  silent, 
and  I  notksed  he  woald  not  touch  a 
card  or  a  fftyoor. 

We  sat  there  till  it  grow  dusk; 
then  the  dressmaker  came,  and  the 
young  ladies  nudbed  down  stain, 
followed  by  Smith,  who  has  the 
^brass'  for  anything.  I  went  into 
the  back  room  and  threw  myself  on 
the  W3^  to  await  their  letum*  and 
Wells  followed. 

We  heard  some  one  come  into  the 
room,  and  in  the  dosl^  light  we 
could  distinguish  the  fignre  <»  Edith, 
tftiiAT  \fj  hslf  a  head  thaa  aiQT  of  her 


For  the  next  two  days.  Wells 
didn't  CDme  to  the  hoase,  and  I  kept 
oat  of  it  aa  mm^  as  I  ooald.   It 


She  vrent  up  to  tiie  table  and  took 
npa  card,  looked  at  it  for  an  instant, 
and  then  threw  it  down,  and  sLtting 
down  by  the  table,  folded  hwarms 
upon  it,  and  laid  her  head  wearily 
on  thein,  and  there  stayed  quietly. 
Poor  bride!  Down  stairs  we  heard 
the  merry  laughter  <tf  her  aistew, 
and  the  shrill  yoice  of  Georgy  ex- 
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claiming  on  the  beauty  of  the  bridal 
dresses, 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed — then 
Wells  got  up,  and  went  to  pass  out 
of  the  door  of  the  front  room.  Edith 
started. 

*0h!'  she  exclaimed,  'Oh!  Mr. 
Wells,  is  that  yon?' 

She  half  rose  from  her  chair,  then 
dropped  down  again  wearily,  and 
W^ells  came  up  to  her. 

'Did  you  call  me?'  he  asked, 
quietly, 

'  I — I  wished  to  thank  you  for — 
for — *  Her  voice  trembled  so,  she 
could  scarcely  speak.  I  could  hear 
her  breathe  even  in  the  back  room — 
she  almost  gasped.  Thon  she  sud- 
denly sprang  up :  '  Oh,  Mr.  Wells,  is 
it  too  late  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice 
— ^^  is  it  too  late  ?  Do  help  me— do 
save  me — ^I  am  so  wretched !' 

I  only  just  saw  that  Wells's  hand 
was  clasped  in  both  hers,  and  then  I 
crept  out  of  the  room.  I  do  so  hate 
scenes. 

Half  an  hour  after  I  heard  Wells 
oome  rushing  down  stairs.    I  met 

him. 

'Well?' I  said. 

'I  will  do  my  best/  he  answered. 
'  I  am  fiilly  justified  in  using  all  tiie 
power  I  have  over  him,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  Ughtning  work.  Good 
sight' 

I  did  not  understand  in  the  least 
what  Wells  meant,  but  I  felt  that 
the  boy  might  be  depended  on. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

IN  WHICH  EDITH  BECOMBS  MBS. 

The  next  morning  dawned  glo- 
riously fine.  Everyone  was  up 
early,  and  everybody  but  Mr.  Busn 
and  Agnes  seemed  in  good  spirits. 
Of  course  Edith  did  not  appear. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at 
half-past  eleven,  and  by  half-past 
ten  the  company  began  to  make  their 
appearance.  I  had  heard  nothing 
of  Wells ;  but  a  large  bouquet  had 
come  from  Mr.  Gramger  for  the 
bride ;  and  I  began  to  wonder  how 
the  slip  was  to  l^  made  between  the 
cup  and  Mr.  Grainger's  lip. 

As  I  went  down  out  of  my  room, 
dressed  in  my  wedding  garments, 
the  door  of  that  mysterious  little 


room  opened,  and  Edith,  wrapped  in 
a  large  shawl,  peeped  out 

'  Have  you  anynewsof  Mr.  Wells?' 
she  asked,  faintly. 

'  No.    And  you  ?* 

'  None — ^yet  he  promised  so  fidth- 
fully.' 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

'What  time  is  it  ?* 

'  Half-past  ten.' 

'Then  I  must  give  it  up.  Ho 
couldn't  help  it,  I  suppose.' 

I  shall  never  forget  her  look  of 
ntter^distress  as  she  turned  and  shut 
the  door. 

In  about  half  an  hour  she  came 
down,  in  her  white  bridal  dress  and 
long  floating  veil.  She  looked  stately, 
but  not  beautiful ;  her  &ce  was  too 
pale,  her  eyes  too  heavy,  and  she 
had  a  dull,  unconscious  look,  as  if 
she  were  acting  in  her  sleep;  and 
only  when  her  &ther  appeared  she 
struggled  to  smile  and  look  con- 
tented, and  then  it  was  absolutely 
painful  to  look  at  her. 

I  went  and  sat  near  her.  As  I 
passed  she  started,  and  looked  up  at 
me  with  such  a  deep,  wild,  piteous 
glance,  that  I  could  not  help  pausing 
to  whisper — 

'There  is  still  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  he  said  it  would  have  to 
be  " lightning"  work.' 

'True,' she  muttered.  'Surely  he 
oannot  fiEdlm«!' 

But  eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  the 
company  began  to  move  off.  Edith 
sat  perfectly  still  watching  them  as 
they  went  in  parties,  all  gay  and 
laughing.  Agnes  lingered  a  IMe— 
she  seemed  longing  to  say  some- 
thing. Once  or  twice  she  went  to- 
wards the  bride,  then  looked  at  her 
&ther,  and  hesitated  and  retired 
again.  At  length  the  bridoBmaids 
went,  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow; 
so  there  we  left  Edith  alone  with  her 
&ther/ 

'  Inevitable !'  I  muttered  to  myself, 
as  I  put  the  last  bridesmaid  in  the 
carriage,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
house  to  fetch  the  old  aunt,  whom  I 
had  undertaken  to  convey  in  my 
brougham  to  church. 

Just  then  a  hansom,  driving  at 
fuU  speed,  came  in  sight  I  ponsed 
— someth^  told  me  it  was^  the  re- 
prieve. In  another  instant  it  was  at 
the  door,  and  WeUs,  looking  pate 
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ttdhaggaidj  sprang  oni  He  caught 

'Has she  gone?* 

'Na    What  hare  you  done?* 

'Gome  up/  he  rei>lied.^ 

We  dashed  up  stairs  together,  and 
m  an  iostant  he  was  standmg  beside 
Edith.    He  gave  her  a  note^  saying, 

'  He  started  an  hoxur  ago  for 
Ptais.' 

What  -WBs  in  the  note  I  neyer 
isew.   All  I  know  is,  that  she  read 
it,  gaye  it  to  her  father,  and  then  sat 
down  and  burst  into  such  a  storm 
of  sobs  and  tears  that  I  was  fiurly 
frighkaned ;  and  that  Wells,  in  s^to 
of  Mr.  Bush's  presence,  flung  him- 
self beside  her,  and— I  shouldLa't  like 
to  say  joined  her  in  her  tears,  but 
he  certunly  looked  dreadfrdly  white, 
and  his' voice  shook  as  he  spoke; 
and  I  know  that  the  company  waited 
at  the  church  till  they  got*  quite 
tiled,  and  then  they  came  back ;  and 
I  know  tbat  there  was  no  wedding 
that  day. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  of  the 
wonder  and  disappoiniment  of  every* 
body  as  they  came  rushing  back  and 
found  ihe  drawii^-room  empty,  and 
tiie  bride  and  bride|;room  nowhere ; 
nor  of  the  whispermg,  and  sneers, 
and  hypocritical  condolences,  as 
Georgy  went  about  making  up  an  aw- 
fully &bulous  account  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's sadden  and  alarming  illness. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  don't  think 
ai^  one  behoved  it;  and  that  most 
people  thought  it  a  most  romantic 
affair,  wondared  if  Mr.  Bush  would 
make  it  a  breach  of  promise  case, 
and  at  how  much  he  would  put  the 
daooages ;  and  some  said  '  It  served 
Uiat  proud,  conceited  Edith  right ;' 
and  ful  were,  on  the  whole,  rather 
pleased,  as  we  all  are,  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  friends. 

Ab  fosr  Smith  and  myself,  we  were 
imfaignedly  dehghted,  and  went  and 
smoked— in  unutterable  peace  of 
mind — a  dgar  in  the  back  parlour, 
'Waiting  for  Wells,  who  was  closeted 
^vith  Mr.  Bush  and  Edith. 

It  was  a  day  of  dreadful  confusion 
at  Na  3 — even  dinner  was  forgotten 
to  be  ordered ;  and  at  seven  a  clock 
ftnith  and  I  were  obliged  to  request 
Ann  to  bring  up  some  of  the  wed- 
ding break&st,  and  Georgy,  whose 
ftehngswere  never  |x)o  muchfor  her. 


joined  us,  and  we  managed  for  our- 
selves, and  did  pretty  well,  oonsi- 
dezing.  ; 

As  for  Wells,  he  came  in  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  after  recnuting  his 
strength  with  a  glass  of  champagne, 
told  us  Grainger  was  not  lil^y  to 
trouble  his  English  friends  for  some 
time ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
particulars— he  said  his  word  was 
pledged.  Afterwards  we  learnt  from 
Ids  lawyer  that  it  was  a  charge  of 
forgenr  and  embezzlement  that  had 
humbled  Mr.  Grainger's  pride,  and 
sent  him  travelling  so  qmc^y ;  and 
that  a  cheque  for  three  hundred 
pounds  had  been  ^  ven  in  exchange 
for  a  note  dedimng  the  honour  of 
Edith's  hand,  ana  another  little 
paper  that  Wells  had  burnt  even 
Befbre  he  parted  with  Grainger. 

The  la^iyer  seemed  to  think  the 
whole  aflhir  a  good  joke;  but  said 
Wells  was  rather  'soft'  not  to  pro* 
secute;  and  to  pay  the  three  hundred 
pounds,  when  Mr.  Grainger  was  in 
such  a  fright,  he  would  have  given 
him  twenty  notes  declining  any 
number  of  young  ladies'  handbs,  and 
little  bits  of  paper  ad  libitum,  all  for 
nothing. 

I  left  No.  3,  H Terrace,  and 

went  abroad  for  the  autumn,  and  the 
winter  found  me  still  in  Germany.  I 
loitered  the  spring  and  summ^ 
away  in  France;  and  when  I  re- 
turnuBd  to  England,  I  found  No.  t 
empty,  and  the  Bushes  flown,  no  one 
knew  where. 

Smith  also  had  left  London,  and 
was,  I  was  told,  staying  in  Sootiand. 
So  I  drove  down  to  Wells's  place, 
near  Bichmond.  Wells  was  out  too 
— ^provoking  1  but  the  servant  said 
Mrs.  Wells  was  at  home,  would  I 
like  to  see  her.  'Very  much.'  There 
in  the  drawing-room  eat  Edith, 
stately  as  ever,  and  without  a  ves- 
tige of  the  housemaid  about  her. 
She  received  me  quite  warmly,  and 
we  had  a  tdto4^t§te  dinner,  and 
talked  over  old  times.  She  was  so 
gfadous,  graceful,  refined,  yet  easily 
free,  that  I  quite  understood  the  &»• 
dnation  she  had  exercised  over 
Wells;  and  it  was  with  intense 
amusement  that  I  recalled  to  her 
memory  our  warfare,  and  how  rudely 
she  used  to  behave  towards  me. 

'Ah!  Mr.  West,'  she  said,  'you 
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would  scaTcely  belicTO  what  a  time 
of  torture  that  was  to  me.  How  I 
hated  you — at  least  your  presence !' 

Then  she  told  me  she  had  been 
Btriving  and  working  for  two  years 
to  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
that  at  the  Christmas  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  her  father  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  they  might  free  themselves 
of  Grainger. 

'  I  know/  she  said, '  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous and  an  insincere  part  I 
played  towards  Mr.  Grainger,  en- 
couraging him,  but  never  meaning 
to  many  him;  but  I  thought  the 


motive  justified  me.    Still,  if  it  had 
not  \yeen  for  my  husband — ' 

'  And  Goorgy/  I  said  presently. 
'^  '  Oh,  Georgy  is  very  well.    She  is 
at  present  #irting  valiantly  with  Mr. 
Smith's  cousin.' 

'  Then  I  shall  still  find  Smith  a 
bachelor,'  I  swd,  very  much  relieved. 

Edith  laughed.  'Tes,'  she  an- 
swered. '  He  fought  bravely  for  li- 
berty, and  conquered.  Will  you  liko 
to  come  and  see  papa  and  my  sisters 
this  evening  T  she  asked,  presently. 
*  They  live  close  to  us ;  and  I  don't 
think  Willie  will  be  hcHne  before  ten.' 

And  so  we  went 


CEICKETANA— THE  GREAT  DAY  AT  LOED'S. 

(Stan  V,  IgxrrofD. 


THE  Eton  and  Harrow  match  was 
a  day  of  days.  Year  after  year 
the  attraction  has  seemed  greater, 
till  at  last  Lord's,  *  on  the  Schools' 
day,'  is  like  Ascot  on  the  Gup  day — 
not  one  of  the  events,  but  the  event 
of  the  London  season.  It  is  quite  a 
British  institution.  Any  man  who 
studies  English  manners  and  cus- 
toms, especially  on  Horace's  prin« 
ciple, 

*  iBtotLs  cmoaque  notaodi  sunt  Tlbi  mores,' 

would  think  it  was  more  than  his 
character  was  worth  to  keep  away. 

This  day  you  saw  Young  England 
in  its  glory.  You  saw  small  boys  in 
Bwaims— most  restless,  noisy  ani- 
malculsB — with  every  step  of  the 
family  ladder, '  big  fellows,',  and  elder 
brothers  of  idl  sizes,  with  fathers  of 
the  younger  sort,  men  who  quite 
surprised  yon  by  their  talk  about 
the  play  of  their  sons:  it  seemed 
only  the  other  day  that  they  were 
boasting  of  their  own.  Of  course 
there  was  the  usual  proportion  of 
the  ladykind.  Hundreds  of  pret^ 
graceful  figures  would  you  see,  sit- 
ting on  their  hoises,  witii  ribbons  or 
£Euicy  sprigs,  dark-blue  or  hght,  and 
saying  '  I  am  Harrow,'  or  '  Louisa's 
Eton,'  as  naturally  as  if  they  fol- 
lowed their  brothers,  in  body  as  in 
mind,  through  all  the  scenes  they 
seem  to  know  so  well.  Eadi  held  a 
^collect  card/  and  was  aa  fiimiliar 


with  the  names  of  Buller  or  of  Lnb- 
bock  as  ladies  usually  are  with  the 
favourite  on  the  race  day. 

I  quietly  threaded  my  way  around 
the  ring,  both  bade  and  front,  equally 
careful  not  to  tumble  over  those  pre- 
cocious httle  brats  who  were  talking 
like  men,  as  to  avoid  the  horses  of  their 
sisters,  who  seemed  for  the  nonce  to 
talk  as  exactly  as  possiUe  in  tcme 
and  topic  like  Harrow  or  Eton  boys. 

But  the  ladies  were  not  all  so  sylph* 
like.  Evory  thirty  or  forty  yards  I 
found  about  half  a  form  monopolized 
by  the  superfluous  breadth  and 
crinoline  of  some  lady  that  locked 
more  Bloomsbury  than  Belgravian ; 
and  since  nearly  every  one  of  those 
very  important  younger  fry  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  a  year — when  would 
they  ever  earn  and  repay  half  the  sum 
so  credulously  invested? — ^we  natu- 
rally asked  ourselves,  What  could 
these  rural  and  suburban  matruos 
want,  looking  so  anomalous  among 
the  fiishionable  throng?  Some  we 
found  were  Eton  dames  and  Harrow 
matrons,  or  wives  of  substantial  shop- 
keepers who  had  thrived  and  Ikttened 
on  the  respectiTe  colleges  till  they 
felt  an  interest  and  identity  in  their 
&te  and  fortunes;  and  not  a  few 
seemed  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Eton 
is  not  wholly  aristocratac,  but  that, 
as  once  we  knew,  the  young  marquis 
may  stand  aide  1^  side  in  dasB 
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the  m  of  ilie  miDBier  who  deeks  Ini 
loUe  moiiiBr  on  a  oourt  day. 

fidch  wdo  fho  oompooeiit  iMffto 

of  the  oompttct  chde  which  made 

lad's  GiickBt  Ground  look  like 

Ifao  lirti  of  ft  tonznamoBt,  while 

'behind  the  lopea' — though  xopoe 

onhippfly  there  wece  noDe-^ahiiost 

8V817  ooranet  in  town  might  be 

MOD  on  the  panels  of  fomvin-hand, 

dug;  phaeton,  chaiiot,  hiongham,  or 

eomrtly  wagywet,  many  of  whioh 

wen  duly  Fortnnm-end-Maaoned, 

sndeame  pieparadto  make  a  apsread 

tad  hare  a  pio-nie  between  the 

nnuBgEL 

Ind  to  a  afatte  of  decidedly 'dead* 
look'  theae  cainagea  had  aoon  be> 
ooma    One  friend  we  saw  diiying 
hmooenfly  into  the  thickest^  think- 
ing,'good  easy  man/ to  look  on  for  an 
iKmrand  then  hoe  abootand  read 
the  iasoe  of  the  contest  in  next  day's 
'MoRiingPost.'  We  jnat  aayed  him 
from  the  fide  of  others  whose  car- 
nagea  had  to  hide  their  tnm  till 
«c^  o'clock.    Bnt  meanwhile  all 
hm  ooknus.     Even  whips   and 
horses'  heads,  as  well  aa  outton- 
hcrfeSy  showed  the  colooxs  of  '  onr 
boy's  school  ;*  and  we  could  not 
more  aroond,  on  the  nsoal  voyage 
of  diacorery  to  aee  who  was  tfaere» 
vithoot  benig  challenged  to  declare 
onr  party.    To  Harrow  we  said  we 
most  inrJined  because  it  was  their 
tomtowin;  and  all  we  wish  is  that 
every  match  may  leave  the  com- 
hatmts  only  the  more  eager,  'just 
to  try  that  over  agaiiL' 

In  this  way  was  Lord's  being  &Bt 
changed  into  an  amphitheatre  when 
some  one  looked  at  his  watch  and 

'It  is  abont  time  for  the  express 
traina  from  Windsor  and  Hanow; 
for,  as  yet,  only  the  Elevens  axe 
hexe,withafew  stragglers,  absentees, 
and  younger  brothers,  with  boys 
£rom  other  schools  who  look  up  to 
Eton  and  Harrow  as  the  fcvonied 
of  the  knd,  but  soon  yon  will  see * 

While  yet  he  spoke  there  came  a 
awann  of  lightrblne  ribbons  and  of 
darka— every  cab  at  the  stations  was 
crammed  with '  fellows '  without  re- 
gard to  the  licence  to  carry,  and  bU. 
came  racing  to  the  ground  together ; 
and  great  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Etnuriaps  when  th^  found  Txitton 


'well  in,'  and  anch  figuree  as  3,  xoo, 
a6  on  their  telegn^h :  every  small 
boy  could  decipher  this  aa  implying 
'three  wickets  only  down,  100  runs 
got  when  ths  last  man  waa  out,  and 
a6  the  last  man'a  score ' — and  more 
stunning  now  than  ever  all  the 
usual  snouting  of  'Well  hit'  or 
'  bowled '  was  heard  fiom  those  shrill 
pipes  which,  by  the  very  degree  of 
tibeir  shrillness,  tell  the  time  of  day 
to  any  experienced  looker-on. 

We  were  standing  l^  an  elderly 
gentleman,  an  Etonian  of  i8ia,  who 
ha4  annually  watched  ihe  school 
matches  till  he  had  learnt  to  gene* 
ralize  — knew  all  the  phenomena, 
even  the  natural  history  of  the  biped 
schoolboy  —  and  after  much  voci- 
ferous shouting,  yclept  'chaff,'  our 
fiiend  remarked,  'These  fellows, 
vou  will  find,  always  get  rather 
hoarse  about  five  o'clock,  and  then 
we  shall  feel  a  little  more  comfort- 
able.' This  proved  true:  still  the 
said  cheers  and  counter  cheers  were 
at  times  amusing,  though  to  some 
we  take  exoepUon  as  not  quite 
generous. 

Cheers  of  encouragement  are  na- 
tural enough,  but  cries  of  'well 
bowled,'  ironicaUy,  or  '  take  him  off,' 
when  an  oppon^  is  not  for  the 
moment  qmte  doing  himself  justice, 
this  is  not  fsai  in  a  game  which 
depends  so  much  on  nerve  and 
freedom  from  irritation.  But  what 
was  '  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  '—we 
actually  heard  a  jeer  at  one  who  was 
bowled  out  first  balll  Now  every 
true  cricketer  has  a  ffeeling  for  a 
poor  fellow  who,  after  he  baa  been 
heart  and  soul  tor  weeks  practising, 
and,  perhaps,  picturing  to  himsdf 
the  score  he  may  add  to  his  side  in 
the  great  school  match,  is  doomed 
first  ball  to  hear  that  most  paii^ 
sound  of  rattling  stumps  nelund 
him,  and,  looking  back,  to  find  it 
true,  and  who  then  has  to  walk 
back,  lookinjg:  sedulously  at  his  toes, 
swinging  his  bat  in  a  most  vain 
affectation  of  indifference,  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  pavilion,  to  hear  (how 
often  1),  after  many  a  question, '  How 
did  that  happen?'  his  disaster  attzi- 
buted  to  tne  very  feUing  about 
which  he  feels  most  sore  I 

80,  henceforth  remember,  my 
young  friends,  and  beware  of  all 
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such  jokes  as  tom  a  day  of  pleasme 
into  pain.  For,  really  these  things 
were  no  trifles  on  that  eventftd  di^. 
There  was  scarcely  one  phiyer  on 
either  ride  bnt  had  a  finther,  mother, 
brotiier,  sister  looking  on,  and  not 
a  few  had  the  whole  fismily  tree, 
tronk,  twigs,  and  branches  alto- 
gether, with  eyes  conyerging  to '  onr 
Harry  at  that  wicket.  See  now — 
now  he  is  going  to  hare  the  balL' 
Tes,  and  all  with  hearts  so  tremn^ 
Ions  with  emotion,  and  pride,  and 
interest  on  the  credit  the  boy  shonid 
do  himself  before  the  assembled 
thousands,  that  the  excitement  of  an 
election,  and  the  steady  increase  of 
the  poU,  is  the  only  event  in  life 
which  will  at  all  help  one  to  realize 
the  zest  with  which  every  ran  was 
added^valned  as  the  miser's  guineas 
— to  the  &mily  score-paper. 

If  any  one  of  my  seaders  was  so 
Inckless  as  not  to  have  been  there  to 
see,  he  must  pictore  Lord's,  re- 
sounding  as  it  did  with  all  these 
cries  and  cheers,  tamed  by  five 
o'clock  into  a  close  arena  like  a  com- 
pact and  dense  ring-fence.  The  car- 
riages, mixed  with  horsemen  and 
horsewomen,  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
nuusrive  backgroxmd.  Before  these 
were  rows  of  forms  with  thonsands 
seated,  and  as  many  looking  over 
each  other's  shoulders,  who  thus 
presented  a  second  and  a  third  level, 
while  before  all  these,  again,  were 
rows  of  sitters  on  the  grass,  with 
small  boys  at  their  feet,  gradoating 
to  a  fringe  or  as  pebbles  on  the 
beach. 

In  truth  there  were  almost  too 
many  spectators  for  the  fiur  issue  of 
the  fray.  Every  hard  hit  involved  a 
kind  of  hunt-the-slipper  among  the 
ritters.  One  ball  was  heard  cannon- 
ing from  the  panel  of  a  carriage ;  and, 
how  the  circular  glass  of  a  certain 
lady's  brougham  escaped  fracture 
from  another  ball,  whicn  came  from 
Mr.  Lubbock's  bat  just  where  we 
were  standing,  was  to  us  a  marveL 
Many  a  ball  was  stopped  by  the 
dense  rows  of  spectators  for  *  twos' 
which  had  else  been  'fours,'  though, 
as  a  set  off,  the  fieldsmen  were  in 
some  cases  much  hindered  by  the 
throng. 

As  &e  game  was  commencing,  the 
betting  was  about  even,  though  the 


Etonians  were  the  frvoarites  at 
choice.  The  ground  for  the  wi^ets 
had  been  prepared  with  more  than 
nsoal  care,  though  the  greater  part 
of  the  groimd  remains  In  the  sune 
disgraoefrLl  condition  which  has  beoi* 
BO  often  remarked.  Let  us  hope 
this  autumn  something  will  be  done, 
for  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
two  clubs  simply  bent  on  matching 
their  strength  together  would  erer 
choose  Lord's  for  their  arana.  The 
pregtiffe  of  Lord's  and  the  West  End 
rituation  will  not  alone  secure  a  pre' 
ferenoe  while  so  £ur  a  stagejas  the 
Oval  is  avaOabla  In  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  ground  we  hardly 
did  the  Harrovian  fielding  joJrtioe 
on  the  first  day.  Indeed  we  ftazed 
they  were  decidedly  inferbr,  but 
when  once  used  to  tiie  ground,  and 
their  confidence  established,  one  of 
theoldest  players  present  agreed  with 
us  that  he  had  never  seen  so  much 
ground  covered  by  an  Eleven  be- 
n>re.  The  very  large  number  of 
hard  hits  stopped  for  'singles'  snr- 
passed  anyt^ng  we  had  ever  ob- 
served befora 

Oneobservation  waa  forcibly  throst 
u^n  us— youth  is  the  season  for 
cricket  'rtom  seventeen  to  twenty 
is  the  age  of  the  grei^kest  quickness 
and  elastic  spring.  As  I  happened 
to  be  standmg  by  an  old  player, 
who,  like  myself,  almost  regretted 
he  had  left  off,  we  boUi  remarked 
that  now  we  could  indeed  realize 
the  fisQling  off  from  onr  former  selves. 
'Tes,' said  he, 'that  is  fielding;  that 
is  what  we  used  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  used  to  be.  Bless  me,  we 
are  quite  cripples  in  oompaxison, 
and  half  the  All  England  Eleven 
compared  with  these  &ie  big  boys, 
with  strength  enough  and  spring 
and  energy  to  spare,  look  stiff  as 
alh'gators  too.' 

As  to  the  game,  we  do  not  think 
it  necessaiy,  at  this  distenoe  of  time, 
to  enter  into  detail,  although  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  the  most 
successful  batsmen,  as  Hornby  and 
Grimston  on  the  one  side,  Tntton, 
Frederics,  and  Lubbock  on  the 
other,  will  remember  their  score— ay 
and  not  be  above  taUdng  of  it,  how- 
ever high  their  honours  at  the  bar 
or  the  senate,  to  their  dying  day* 
Why,  'old  follows'  of  either  school 
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of  fifly  years  and  upwardB  did  we 
hear  taUang  their  school  match  over 
again,  with  memory  &esh  and  looks 
as  animated  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day! 

We  shall  be  contented  to  observe 
that  the  game  was  interesting  to  the 
last,  and  ended  in  a  state  to  leave 
both  parties  something  to  say  for 
themselves.  Each  could  argue,  with 
some  little  cause  to  show,  how  the 
game  would  have  been  theirs  had  it 
only  heen  played  out ;  and  as  to  this 
playing  out,  had  a  third  day  been 
possible,  such  was  the  excitement, 
that  we  doubt  if  Lord's  would  have 
held  all  the  people  who  would  have 
thronged  together  to  see  the  fortune 
of  the  fray  decided. 

To  spGEik  of  the  various  ups  and 
downs,  as  the  Eton  Eleven  went  in 
first  the  stand  made  by  Tritton  and 
Frederics  looked  at  one  time  very 
unpromising.  To  us  espedally,  who 
looked  not  only  to  the  freedom  of 
the  hitting  but  to  the  style  and  pro- 
mise of  the  play,  the  conclusion  was 
ineyitable: — If  Eton  men  have  so 
fine  a  form  of  play  as  this  in  the 
school,  they  will  not  be  b^ten  to- 
<^y ;  for,  two  players,  young  or  old, 
^th  better  use  of  the  bat,  we  never 
saw,  especially  considering  that  each 
stood  up  every  inch  a  man.  There 
^  not  five  players  we  could  men- 
tion whose  position  at  the  wicket, 
in  'playing  tall/  would  compare 
with  theirs.  We  saw  no  unsigntly 
stooping  on  tiie  bat;  the  bat  just 
touched  the  ground  as  if  to  ascertaiii 
the  line  of  the  wicket  (as  Haywaid 
does),  and  then  was  thrown  back 
with  free  wrist  and  arm,  and  each 
of  these  players  commanded  every 
inch  of  ground  that  this  natural 
height  would  allow. 

Li  this  nervous  pomt  of  the  game 
while  these  stubborn  foes  were  yet 
unmoved,  more  than  once  there  was 
a  little  council  of  war  held  upon 
the  field  and  a  change  decided  in  the 
bowlers;  but>  as  generally  happens, 
when  once  the  two  stickers  were 
separated  all  went  so  swimmingly 
as  quite  to  baffle  computation  and 
show  their  fears  were  vain. 

But  when  tbe  last  man  was  out, 
and  184  were  the  ugly  figures  to 
go  in  against,  knowing  as  we  do 
the  chances  of  the  game,  particularly 
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at  Lord's,  and  knowing  also  how 
rarely  young  players  do  themselves 
full  justice  on  occasions  so  exciting 
we  certainly  thought  that  Eton 
would  have  an  easy  victory ;  and  no 
sooner  did  they  begin  to  field  than 
at  '  long-leg,'  Lubbock,  whose  fame 
in  fielding  had  gone  before  him, 
seemed  to  be  so  well  supported,  that 
the  hardest  hits  would  rarely  score 
but  one.  Certainly  twenty  byes  ap- 
pear to  tell  no  friendly  tale  of  Eton 
fielding ;  but  the  state  of  the  ground 
and  the  length  of  the  innings,  184, 
claim  indulgence,  for  all  old  cricketers 
know  that  after  an  innings  has  ex- 
tended beyond  130  runs  the  long- 
stop  is  apt  to  flag,  and  then  threes 
and  'fours  with  ftist  bowling  come 
apace  on  a  lively  ground. 

However,  much  as  was  the  work 
cut  out  for  Harrow,  they  quickly  ap- 
peared in  a  fiedr  way  to  do  it.  The 
Eton  bowling  soon  seemed  weak, 
and  the  Harrow  batting,  with  Hornby 
and  Grimston,as  soon  seemed  steong. 
Twen^  runs  were  made  when  tJie 
first  wicket  fell,  and  ninety-five  more 
were  made  before  the  second  fell — a 
stubborn  resistance,  which  also  called 
councils  of  war  and  many  a  change 
among  the  Etonians  too.  But  mean- 
while time  was  going  on,  the  shades 
of  evening  were  already  lengthening, 
and  ardently  did  Harrovians  hope 
the  same  good  wickets  would  remain 
standing  when  time  was  called: — 
because  then,  with  a  little  early  prao- 
tice,  things  would  look  most  promis- 
ing for  the  morrow.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  telegraph  re- 
corded '  174  runs  for  three  wickets' 
when  the  mass  of  carriages  began  to 
move — or  rather  try  to  move— and 
thus  to  reaHze  something  like  the 
difficulties  of  the  ice-bound  navi- 
gators at  the  north-west  passage. 

Not  a  few  Harrovians  all  that 
evening  were  speculating  on  the 
delightful  &ct  that  all  the  runs 
within  eight  were  made ;  two  good 
men  were  in  and  six  more  remained 
to  follow;  and  sanguine  were  the 
calculations  of  beating  Eton,  and  per- 
haps in  a  single  innings.  Certainly 
l^e  position  of  Harrow  was  a  safe 
one.  'Win  we  may  but  lose  we 
cannot.  For,  if  the  Eton  score  runs 
long,  time  will  run  short,  and  the 
game  will  end  in  "  a  draw." ' 
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However,  if  thi^e  wickets  produce 
174,  it  does  not  follow,  in  cricket 
arithmetic,  that  ten  wickets  will 
therefore  make  triple  that  amount ; 
and  next  day  the  other  seven  wickets 
fell  for  94,  making  the  Harrow  in- 
nings of  268  against  the  184  of  Eton! 

This  gave  another  turn  to  the 
game  —  Eton  had  84  to  wipe  off 
before  a  mn  coidd  count  against  the 
adversary! 

In  this  innings,  or  rather  outings, 
Mr.  Buller,  who  had  been  lame,  and 
was  even  {flowed  a  runner,  took 
the  ball,  and  soon  showed  how  much 
the  loss  of  his  bowling  in  the  first 
innings  prejudiced  his  side,  for  he 
now  got  by  catch  or  bowling  six 
wickets!  But  Eton  soon  '  got  a 
bold.'  Mr.  Tritton,  who  had  scored 
91  in  the  first  innings,  added  58, 
when  he  was  beautifully  caught  l^ 
Grimston,  second  to  none  of  the 
Harrow  field,  though  good  men  all. 

This  made  1 49  runs  to  Mr.  Tritton's 
bat  alone,  nearly  the  largest;  score 
ever  added  by  one  bat  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  school  matches.  Mr. 
Meyrick,  for  Winchester,  in  1826, 
beat  this  score  by  one,  making  4  and 
146,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  for  Eton,  in 
1 841,  made  152,  having  only  one 
innings,  but  on  neither  of  these 
occasions  was  the  bowling  as  good. 
When,  after  this,  Mr.  Lubliock  proved 
tolbe  in  his  play — he  had  been  caught 
without  a  run  in  the  first  innings — 
the  Eton  batsman  soon  cleared  off 
all  arrears,  and  the  figures,  amidst 
hearty  cheers,  ran  up  by  tens,  most 
rapidly,  till  201  was  the  balance  to 
try  the  mettle  of  the  Harrovians. 

'And  why  should  we  not  have 
made  them? — We  made  67  more 
than  that  number  in  our  first  in- 
nings. Our  batting  would  have  been 
all  the  bolder  for  the  practice,  and 
your  bowling  rather  "  used  up  "  by 
two  days'  haxd  work.' 

'Thafs  all  very  well,  my  fine 
fellows,  but  we  had  got  the  runs; 
while  you  had  yet  the  runs  to  get,  and 
a  stem-chase  is  a  long  one  always.' 

Wo  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
what  was  said  on  both  sides. 

And  what  do  we  say  ? 

Why,  that  it  was  a  run-getting 
gome,  and  ao8,  under  the  drcum- 


Btances,  were  not  so  many,  for  the 
Eton  howling  was  loose,  there  was 
no  well-set  and  compact  delivery 
about  the  Eton  bowlers,  and  such 
bowling  certainly  would  not  improve 
upon  acquaintance. 

We  cidl  it,  therefore,  a  very  fair 
'  draw,'  anybody's  game,  and  all  the 
more  tantalizing  tliat  it  could  not 
be  played  out  And  as  to  the  value 
of  the  school  time — as  to  the  possible 
number  of  lines  that  might  have  re- 
mained, unconned  or  the :  longs  and 
shorts  unmanufactured— there  was 
a  spirit  of  honourable  emulation,  all 
those  joyous  and  most  thrilling 
hours,  sent  like  a  vital  fluid  pulsing 
through  the  veins,  that  was  enough 
to  charge  those  youthful  hearts  with 
energy  to  prompt  to  noble  deeds  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  This  seems 
to  us  as  part  and  i)arcel  of  *  public 
education.'  To  turn  out  the  noblest 
part  of  England's  sons  before  all  the 
first  fimiilies  in  the  land  just  once 
a  year,  and  let  them  feel  the  joys 
of  noble  enterprise,  when  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  leap  in  sympathy  Tfith 
each  manly  effort — is  there  any  mind 
80  narrow  as  to  deem  this  waste  of 
time  ?  No ;  rather  let  us  remember 
that  books  are  but  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  few  days  indeed  can  ve 
find  in  life  that  teacb  so  impressive 
or  so  pleasant  a  lesson  as  comes  self- 
taught  amidst  the  exulting  thousands 
who  muster  annually  at  the  school 
matehes  on  Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 

The  matoh  just  passed  makes  the 
thirty-eighth  contest,  of  which  Eton 
has  won  nineteen,  Harrow  sixteen, 
with  three  games  drawn. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  many 
players  known  to  &me  who  made 
their  debut  at  these  school  matches. 
About  1822  we  have  0.  Wordsworth, 
Herbert  Jenner,  and  Roger  Kynas- 
ton;  about  1825  we  have  Lord 
GrimBton,  Gapt.  Davidson,  and  Ha- 
renc,  who  first  bowled  with  a  round 
arm  for  Harrow;  in  1827,  Hon.  E. 
Grimston, — his  son  it  was  whose 
style  (and  effect)  gave  equaljpro- 
mise  in  the  match  described;  in 
1833-34,  Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  C. 
Taylor,  T.  Kirwan,  and  Broughton; 
in  1835,  W.  Pickering,  the  b^  field 
at  cover  ever  seen,  and  who  invited 
the  Eleven  of  England  to  America ;  in 
1836,  Anson,  Boudier,  and  otheis  of 
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more  roccmt  times,  too  many  to  eara- 
mente.  Indeed  a  leading  place  in 
the  Harrow  or  Eton  Eleyen  restdts 
at  once  in  a  place  in  a  University 
Eleven,  and,  if  leisnre  permits,  in 
the  principal  matches  at  Lord'& 

And  now  we  would  emphatically 
call  attention  to  the  &ct  that  seyeral 
school  matches  have  of  late  years 
lenuuned  nnfinished.     The  reason 
is  that  they  have  been  played  daring 
the  school  time,  and  not,  as  for- 
merly, at  the  beginning  of  the  holi- 
days.   While  the  same  system  con- 
tinnes,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
same  unsatisfactory  result  will  con- 
tinually recur,  to  the  serious  disap- 
pointment of  thousands,  till  the  in- 
terest of  the  inatch  will  be  destroyed 
altogether.     No  one  can  say  that 
QD  this  last  occasion  the  players  did 
not  make  the  best  use  of  the  time 
allowed  tiiem.    The  cry  was  raised, 
'Pitch  the    stumps   early:   begin 
at  eleven,  and  the  decision  is  in 
yoor  own  power.*    But  not  so :  ex- 
perience shows  that  boys  cannot  be 
kept  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment through  the  many  hours  of  a 
long  summer  day  without  tiring, 
and  then  the  play  becomes  loose — 
particularly  the  bowling  or  the  field- 
ing—they can  no  longer  play ;  their 
hardest  runs  come  apace;  and  the 
match  is  OS  far  from  a  finish  as 
ever. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  playing  in  the  holidays,  unless 
the  school  authorities  raise  a  diffi- 
culty by  sending  the  boys  home  at 
difierent  times.  And  surely  the 
matches  are  of  no  little  importance, 
if  it  were  only  as  a  meeting  of  old 
schoolfellows  and  a  Pan-Hellenic 
assembling  of  iiatriotic  and  conge- 
nial spirits.  Masters  need  not  dis- 
dain to  encourage  the  feelings  which 
find>xpTes.sion  in  these  long-looked- 
for  days.  These  aimual  contests  are 
not  the  mere  fa.^hion  of  a  day.  They 
date,  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy. 
The  oft-quoted  match  of  1805,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  played  for  Har- 
row on  the  old  Lord's  Ground,  now 
covered  by  Dorset  Square,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  match  for  twenty 
years  of  which  the  score  is  pre- 
wjrved;  farther  scores  wore  d&stroyed 
by  the  boming   of  the  pavilion. 


which  occurred  between  the  first 
and  second  day  of  one  of  these 
identical  school  matches.  But  Lord 
Byron's  match  was  only  one  of  a 
eeries  in  which,  with  more  or  less 
regulafi^,  the  two  schools  from 
time  to  time  measured  thdr  strength. 
In  early  days,  before  those  £acilitieB 
of  travelling  which  now  so  readily 
transport  opposing  forces  to  the 
field  of  action,  the  school  matches 
were  played,  if  not  aimually,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  times 
allowed.  They  were  played  at  such 
intervals  and  with  such  members  of 
each  Eleven  as  could  manage  to 
come  to  London.  This  irr^ular 
period  of  the  school  matches  ext^ded 
to  the  year  1832.  After  that  date  the 
matches  were  played  every  year  with- 
out intermission,  and  played  in  the 
hohdays,  up  to  the  time  that  (about 
seven  years  since)  the  Head  MJaster 
of  Eton  interfered.  Every  one  of 
those  matches  was  finished,  and 
each  school  won,  we  think,  an  equal 
number— a  fact  highly  creditable  to 
Harrow,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
at  the  first  appointment  of  Dr. 
Vaughan,  twenty  years  since,  was 
reduced  in  numbers  to  seventy  boys. 
Of  course  for  years  the  numbers 
were  much  less  than  at  present,  with 
an  undue  proportion  of  little  boys 
too  young  to  play.  But  happily 
the  old  Harrovians,  the  Honourables 
Ponsouby,  Grimston,  and  their 
friends,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
rising  players,  but  did  no  little  to 
adjust  the  balance,  and  from  the 
smaller  forces  contrived  by  precept 
and  encouragement  to  train  up 
enough  to  support  the  honour  of 
the  school. 

During  the  time  that  these  school 
matches  were  forbidden,  as  if  to 
make  the  best  of  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  show  how  unwilling 
men  were  to  allow  that  these  annual 
contests  should  ever  cease,  a  match 
was  got  up  by  Etonians  against 
Harrovians,  the  players  to  be  under 
twenty  years  of  ago. 

At  length  the  Eton  IVIaster  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  match, 
provided  it  was  played  during  the 
school  time;  and  the  Master  of 
Harrow,  believing  it  to  be  the  less 
of  two  evils,  concurred  in  the  same 
an-angement,  and  allowed  two  days' 
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holidays  for  tho  Eleven.  This 
arniiiurenient  ff/  i)]ayiiip:  (hirin;^'  the 
school  thuo  the  MiibUr  ot'  Ktou 
deemed  necessary  to  obviaU)  evils 
ho  apprehended  frrna  l)oys  remain- 
ing too  long  in  London. 

\Vhile  every  ono  was  inquiring 
how  the  school  niatclies  could  oncx3 
more  l)0  sanctioned,  we  claim  it  as 
our- own  snppestion  that  the  Master 
of  Eton  should  1x3  re<iU('sted  to 
waive  his  prohibition  on  these 
terms:  that  each  of  the  Eleven 
should  satisfy  liira  he  had  an  in^i- 
tation  to  the  house  of  some  friend 
who  could  l.)e  tnisted  to  stand  in  loco 
jyo'nitis  for  the  time.  Now,  beyond 
all  doubt,  th(ire  is  many  a  man 
known  to  Eton  and  to  Harrow  who 
would  enact  the  part  of  a  duenna 
or  chaperon  of  the  male  kind, 
and'send  back  the  whole  Eleven  as 
innocent -minded  as  he  received 
them — for  the  no  small  considera- 
tion of  having  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing his  young  friends  to  the  ground 
in  prime  condition  for  the  play. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
certain  evils  against  which  the 
guardians  of  youth  do  well  and 
wisely  to  beware.  But  no  one  who 
saw  the  age  and  manliness  of  those 
fine  young  fellows  who  riveted  the 
admiring  eyes  of  thousands  in  July 
last  could  possibly  believe  that '  the 
will '  would  ever  want '  the  way,'  or 
that,  whether  in  London  or  at 
Windsor,  any  safeguards  would 
avail  in  tilings  without  The  whole 
secret  is  diversion — blow  off  the 
steam  which  yon  cannot  confine. 
A  man  cannot  be,  in  body  or  in 
mind,  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.  Only  excite  an  interest  in 
deeds  of  good  report,  and  many  an 
ill  deed  will  long  remain  undone. 
Once  bar  the  river  and  the  playing- 
fields,  and  we  envy  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  masters,  with  pent-up 
spirits  and  passion  rife,  in  such 
fearful  numbers  as  now  find  a 
sphere  and  a  safety-valve  for  their 
resistless  energies  in  a  healthful 
and  a  natural  direction.  But  it 
were  only  half  wise  to  open  the 
playing-fields  without  making  their 
pastimes  popular  by  proposing  some 
end  worfli  playing  for.  So,  the 
match  at  Lord's,  played  so  com- 
monly, and  played  out,  cannot  be 


roLTii-'lod  as  any  trifling  or  nnneo*'^- 
ary  indiilgrucc.  The  match  tcli-^ 
at  oih'o  upon  the  sports  of  Eton,  as 
those  sports  tell  beyond  all  quest i'-u 
as  the  only  pnicticable  RitVjruiird 
against  the  very  evils  in  which  a 
few  days  in  Ijondon  are  fot^lislily 
su])posed  to  make  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference. 

If  this  reasoning  were  ever  true, 
it  has  twofold  cogency  at  the  prascnt 
day ;  for  the  tendency  now  is  rather 
to  effeminate  and  unmanly  habits. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  a  studious 
man  to  have  no  diversions.  It  is 
equally  a  misfortune  to  the  idle  to 
have  no  resource.  With  the  habits  of 
a  cricketer  early  formed,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  superiority  in  one  point 
of  the  game  at  least,  many  a  man 
has  had  his  labours  lightene<l  or  his 
temptations  lessened,  who,  but  for 
so  fascinating  an  amusement,  would 
have  nothing  to  break  in  upon  a 
torpid  and  sensuous  existence. 

We  call  therefore  upon  all  old 
Etonians  to  exert  their  infinence  to 
cause  the  matches  to  be  played  at 
that  time  only  in  which  they  are 
ever  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  ctm- 
clusion.  Let  some  one  or  two 
family  men  meet  the  laudable  wi^c  s 
of  the  master  for  his  pupils*  safety, 
as  also  for  avoiding  any  little  scraix) 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  school,  and 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  any  re- 
quest so  reasonable  will  fail  of  good 
results. 

While  speaking  of  yonthfhl  cricket- 
ers, we  may  make  some  brief  notiic 
of  Mr.  E.  Grace,  now  in  Parr's  A.E. 
Eleven,  whose  remarkable  perform- 
ances, have  been  quite  the  event  ot 
the  season. 

Mr.  E.  Grace  is  a  Gloucestershire 
man,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  aod 
from  childhood  famed  in  the  Wcft 
Gloucestershire  and  other  country 
clubs.    His  fielding  is  fijst-rate ;  he 
can  take  anyplace  in  the  fieM, being 
a  good  long-stop,  tiiough  long-leg 
and  cover  are  the  places  to  inal^e 
the  most  of  him.    His  bowling  is 
decidedly  useful ;  for  he  bowls  un- 
derhand slows  as  well  as  last  lound- 
arm ;  of  his  slows,  like  nearly  all 
slows  since  the  days  of  Clarke,  it  is 
enough  to  say  they  have  their  lucky 
days;  but  in  his  round-aim  howling 
he  has  great  command;  it  is  very 
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good  of  the  kxDd,  though  of  a  plain 
descriptioiL 

But  it  IB  in  batting  that  Mr.  Graoe 

has  won  his  chief  renown.  He  ended 

last  season  with  his  great  innings  of 

192,  at  Ganterbnry :  and  this  season 

his  average,  calculated   in  twelve 

firat-ciass  matches,  or  ai  innings,  is 

just  40 1    Of  these  la  matches,  3 

were  against  All  England  Eleyens, 

3  were  on  the  All  England   side 

against  fiom  18  to  aa  in  the  field,  a 

were  North  and  South  matches,  and 

the  other  4  were  first-class  eountr  j 

matches. 

Sach  an  average  is  great  indeed ; 
and  therefore  hundreds  of  amateurs 
hastened  botii  toLord's  and  the  Oval 
to  witness  the  play  by  which  so 
much  was  achiered, 

fiat  the  strange  part  of  the  story 
is  that  no  small  proportion  of  old 
players  and  admitted  judges  were 
disappointed,  and  said,  'What!  is 
this  Mr.  Grace?  Is  this  the  style 
by  which  so  much  has  been  done  ? 
This  is  by  no  means  the  phiy  from 
which  we  haye  been  accustomed  to 
expect  great  results.' 

The  question  is,  which  is  rjght, 
Mr.  Grace,  or  his  critics? 

Mr.  Grace  can  appeal  to  40  runs 
an  innings,  and  may  say, '  It  is  time 
to  adjust  your  stajidard  to  fit  the 
fact  of  my  play.  If  my  style  is  not 
counted  good  play,  it  is  high  time  it 
were.' 

To  that  argument  we  reply  that, 
on  the  same  ground,  we  sawagal- 
hmt  officer  (who  was  wounded  in 
the  Crimea)  playing  yeiy  well  with 
one  hand;  but  is  that  any  proof 
that  both  hands  on  the  bat  is  not  the 
more  likely  style  to  answer  ?    No. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  right, 
a  winning  style  of  play,  though  much 
has  been  dono  for  a  season  or  two 
with  the  wrong. 

The  exception  taken  to  Mr.  Grace's 
play  is,  that  he  does  not  play  straight, 
and  that  he  does  sometunes  play 
across  wicket,  and  makes  diyers 
'  guess  hits '  hitting  for  the  rise,  be- 
'Ibre  he  sees  what  that  rise  will  be. 
By  this  last  error  we  saw  him  lose 
two  innings,  and  deserye  to  lose  a 
third.  But  eyen  with  these  two 
innings  thus  reduced,  his  ayerage  is 
4ostiU! 
Once  more;  with  all  the  luck 


there  is  in  cricket,  no  man  oyer  saw 
another  make  50  runs  in  a  -good 
match,  unless  there  was  not  only 
luck  but  good  play.  How,  then,  do 
we  reconcile  with  the  defects  of  his 
play  Mr.  E.  Grace's  scores  ? 

I.  Though  Mr.  Grace  does  not 
phiy  as  straight  as  Wisden,  Heam, 
or  Mr.  Trail  (few  do),  nor  any 
straighter  than  Iddison,  or  than 
Griffith  did,  before  his  improyed 
style  of  tibis  season,  he  plays 
sfxaighter  than  he  appears  to  play. 
His  mode  of  taking  up  his  bat  is 
peculiar  and  yeiy  unplayer-like,  giy- 
mg  the  idea  of  crop-play;  still 
many  men  haye  had  some  brilliant 
seasons  without  the  straightest  of 
play,  and  why  not  Mr.  Grace? 

a.  As  to  his  guess  hits— but  too 
common  at  the  present  day— we  can 
only  suppose  tnat  he  usually  is 
rather  sparing  of  them ;  else  that  he 
reseryes  them  till  '  his  eye  is  well 
in,'  and  he  has  obseryed  Uhe  uniforpi 
break  or  rise  of  the  ball.  One  or 
two  wild  hits  make  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  lookers-on,  and  the  feet 
of  an  ayerage  of  40  makes  us  think 
the  habit  is  oyerstated. 

3.  As  to  hitting  across  wicket; 
where  you  can  neither  see  the  rise 
or  command  the  pitch  of  the  ball, 
this  play,  though  dangerous,  is  quite 
compatible  with  long  scores,  while 
the  eye  is  keen  and  the  player  in 
daily  practice;  though  all  experi- 
enced cricketers  distrust  such  phiy 
for  a  continuance.  Mr.  Grace  knows 
well  enough  when  he  is,  and  when 
he  is  not,  '  playing  the  game ;'  and 
no  doubt  eyeiy  mishap  tends  to 
bring  him  down  to  steady  play.  He 
phiys  for  the  sport,  and  not  like  the 
professionals  for  a  liyelihood ;  so  no 
wonder  if  he  does  sometimes  indulge 
in 'sensation 'hits. 

The  great  adyantage  he  has  oyer 
almost  all  of  the  great  players  of 
the  day  is,  that  he  has  got  up  his 
play  yery  early  in  life.  His  skill 
has  been  attained  before  hand  and 
eye  haye  lost  their  quickness,  or  the 
days  of  superfluous  buoyancy  ai^d 
elastic  tissues  haye  passed  away. 
Mr.  Graoe  played  well  at  thirteen 
years  of  age— being  one  of  a  fieimily . 
of  cricketers,  playing  together  jn 
their  own  field  as  soon  almost  as 
they  could  hold  a  bat    Add  to  this 
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he  is  the  rcrht  l»n:!il  <or  a  c"n>\\t(.T; 
stroTif?  aii'l  m'tivc,  ji  U<i  rr.i.iur, 
niul  ^o.xl  tlirov.-.T.  Ill  a:!  M-urts  or 
feats  of  miiipiju  f1(  \t<r,"iy,  \\'v  ixraxt 
point  is  t!"U  Inn-l  a:i'l  <  \o  ix'  early 
odiieated  t«)  act  s' i.:  tai  u>r.sly  to- 
getln-r;  and  for  Mr.  <> race  the  ball 
never  r  e:ns  to()  «iiv.'k;  and  in  his 
haeic  i)Iay  he  luis  al\va\  s  lime  (*nunt;h 
and  to  p^"'aro.  J>nt  ht  no  one  wij>- 
posx'  tJMt  hne  y^-.iy  eo^ii'S  vrithont 
j^ainsta'viiiir.  Tiuavirli yo'uiuM'n  years 
he  is  (i!d  in  eMx  ivnc**;  for  early 
training,',  y)roV(ri>;alIy,  iroes  fnrtlust. 
AVo  5-U'onulv  su>iH'(t  t!;at  nianv 
l)atFnu-n  fail  in  Ioi'L'  seui-'s  from  want 
of  condition,  br-tli  to  do  justice  to 
the  eve,  and  also  to  do  tluj  runninc:. 
A  man  out  of  wind  is  shaky  and  dis- 
tressed, and  unctinal  to  tl^'it  eonoen- 
trated  cucriryand  attention  on  wliich 
a  Htronp:  dellneo  or  ae.-nra^e  hittin-::: 
depends.  And  tw(  !ity-two  is  a  fair 
acre  for  rnnnin'r;  thou:rh  mm  only 
a  few  y(^ars  older  feel  a  great  diifer- 
enco.  Thev  do  not  recover  so  soon 
or  so  completely  after  the  exhaustion 
of  one  or  two  fvnirs.  C'aifyn,  John 
Lilly  white,  and  Julius  (Vesar  have 
rarely  made  the  scores  they  made 
when  under  or  about  the  ago  of 


twentv-two;  and  Parr  was  in  t'-»o 

ft  7 

All  I'n.LTi-.ui  1  Klevrn  win  n  only 
eifr-iteen.  AVe  sus]e'»t,  th-  reforc, 
that  njanv  a  tine  cricketer  i^  lobt  bv 

ft  *> 

beinc:  put  in  training  too  lat*'. 

Add  to  this  Mr.  (.J nice  takes  no 
ptiniulns  not  even  tea;  ho  plays 
upon  wat(T,  and  smokes  not  at  ail. 
(.'ricket  requires  a  eo<»l  head,  and, 
aK)ve  all  other  qualities,  coneentra- 
ti(m  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  ncrrous 
energy ;  and  few  jjlayer.s  are  awaro 
of  the  many  innings  that  have  been 
man'otl  by  that  jaundice<.l  eye  which 
rcMilts  from  l»eer,  or  by  that  devil- 
miv-caro  humour  winch  is  caust^l 
by  tobacco,  as  well  as  by  liquor  of 
fill  kinds:  any  old  sport  wuau  knows 
the  effect  of  beer  on  the  ist  of  St  ]> 
tember.  The  man  who  lK)asts  '  he 
can  only  i)lay  after  a  glass,*  or  wl:  > 
drinks  and  smokes  for  more  idlcne^^^, 
must  never  hope  to  i)lay  with  tJ.c 
cool  conlidenco,  the  strong  nerve,  or 
the  steady  hand  and  eye  of  11  Grace. 
Tnio,  wine  cheers  tlio  heart  of  man, 
and  a  cigar  relieves  the  fretted 
brain ;  but  surely  all  needful  stimti- 
lus  for  youth  ought  to  ho  iound  in 
tlio  cricket -Held  alone. 
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LOBSTER  SALAD. 

By  a  CiirsTACK\.N  Artist. 

SHOWING  THAT  LODSTERS  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  SEASON,  AND  WHERE  TIlbY 

ARE  FOUND: 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  COOK, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  HOW  TO  DIGEST,  THEM. 


CHAPTER  L 

WHAT  I  HAD  FOR  SUPPER. 


ALL  the  travelling  world  are 
fully  aware— at  least  those 
who  visit  Berlin— and  who  does  not, 
now  the  daughter  of  our  beloved 
Queen  has  made  her  homo  there  ? — 
as  are  many  who  live  at  home  at 
ease,  and  read,  that  a  Germanic 
api)etite  iix)enfi  about  mid-day,  and 
is  in  full  gastronomic  force  about 
3  p.  M.,  between  which  hours  I  bo- 
Heve  I  am  far  from  incorrect  in 
stating  that  the  whole  city  of  Berlin 
— ^that  is  to  say,  every  inhabitant  it 
contains,  from  the  humblest  artisan 


to  those  who  dwcU  in  hotels  and 
palaces — go  through  the  pleasant 
ordeal  of  that  sensual  indulgence 
vulgarly  caUed  dining,  in  support 
of  nature.  It  mattereth  little  whether 
the  repast  commences  with  oysters 
and  chablis,  glides  into  iced  cham- 
pagne and  salmis,  terminating  with 
mocha  and  cura9ao,  or  whether  the 
gastronomic  indulgence  be  simply 
greasy  soup,  sausages,  and  sauer- 
kraut— they  dine. 

This  gratification  concluded,  the 
whole   male   sex,  and  at  times  I 
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graafly  faa  the  softer  sex,  are  wont 
to  asskt  digeBtion  bj  a  Bootfaing 
naiootic  dose  of  tobacco.  It  mat- 
leieth  little  whether  in  a  meer- 
schaum, a  rose-briar,  cigar,  or  dga- 
Tstte,  taken  it  is— of  course  only 
medicmally  and  narcotiyely  —  by 
siDety  out  of  eveiy  hundred  of  the 
sabjects  of  the  monarch  who  de- 
clares he  holds  the  Prusstan  so- 
Tereignty  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
not  by  the  voice  of  the  people* 
Mieanwhile,  my  subject  being  shell* 
&h,  and  not  politics,  I  decline  to 
discuss  the  question. 

As  they  smoke  they  luxuriate — as 
vhodoes  not?->in  somnolent  feelings, 
the  usual  attendants  of  repletion 
and  tobaoco-juice ;  and  thus  they 
slumber  till  the  shades  of  eyening 
announce  that  another  sun  has  set. 
It  is  then  time,  full  time,  to  be  up 
and  at  work  again,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  profitr— generally  speak- 
ing, the  pleasure  tcikes  precedence 
—and  they  arise  from  a  horsehair 
sofii  or  an  easy  chair,  or  at  times 
a  baid  bench,  and  go  forth,  some  to 
the  Opera,  some  to  the  theatre,  some 
to  Eroirs  garden,  some  to  far  worse 
places,  to  imbibo  beer,  in  long 
glasses — at  times  truly  bitter  boer — 
and  smoke  more  tobacco.  What 
eatis&ctory  digestions  they  must 
have!  how  I  envy  them  I 

On  the  occasion,  however,  to 
which  I  desire  more  particularly  to 
allude — being  desirous  to  do  at 
Berlin  a9  do  the  Berlinites—having 
(lined,  I  went  to  the  Opera;  and 
then  and  there  reclining  in  a  very 
comfortable  ^orchestral  stall,  much 
at  the  time  to  the  benefit  of  my 
invaid  man,  whatever  the  subse- 
quent effect,  I  enjoyed  the  well* 
appointed,  and  well-danced  ballet  of 
'  Flick  und  Flock.'  I  believe  that 
most  strangers  who  have  visited 
Berlin  during  the  last  year  or  two 
are  as  well  aware  as  every  inhabit- 
ant of  that  constitutknial  and  beer- 
loving  city,  that  the  scene  opens 
with  the  appearance  of  a  remarluibly 
fine  lobster — I  know  not  where 
caught,  or  by  whom  boiled — ^whose 
claws  not  having  been  cracked  for 
conversion  into  a  mayonnaise,  or 
salad,  or  sauce,  or  pegged  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  fingers  of  cooks  or 
mankind  in  general,  are  actively 


madeuseof  to  the  personal  inconveni- 
enoe  of  any  and  every  individual  on 
the  stage  with  whom  the  marine 
intruder  may  come  in  contact — said 
lobster  being  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  displays  of  feuude 
understandings  I  ever  beheld. 

The  amusement  terminated,  I 
blushingly  admit  that  a  combina- 
tion of  lobsters  and  female  charms, 
soothed  by  sweet  music,  took  pos- 
seEsion  of  my  senses-^the  former 
at  length  preponderating ;  that  no- 
thing could  suffice  me,  on  retirmg 
to  my  hotel,  but  a  lobster  salad,  the 
only  company  being  the  lobster  and 
self.  In  fact,  I  was  fully  determined, 
ere  I  sought  my  uncomfortable 
Prussian  bed  (in  which  I  generally 
found  myself  without  any  covering 
when  morning  broke),  to  sacrifice 
one  of  the  lobster  tribe  to  my  anger 
or  pleasure — I  scarcely  recollect 
which — for  the  pinches  he  of  the 
ballet  had  inflicted  on  graceful 
ankles  for  my  amusement. 

At  length  I  solved  the  problem 
by  determining  that  the  only  way 
of  giving  ample  satis&.ction  to 
ankles  and  appetite  was  to  eat  up 
for  supper  the  largest  lobster  in  the 
house;  but,  alasl  after  leaving 
nothing  but  wreck  behind,  against 
all  the  rules  of  gastronomy,  I  washed 
it  down  with  a  pint  of  villanous 
Hockheimer,  at  a  thaler  a  bottle.  Oh, 
miserable  economy  1  instead  of  this, 
I  should  have  subdued  the  indiges- 
tive effects  of  the  rosy  shell-fish 
with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  or  a 
glass  of  the  purest  old  cognac,  hot 
with,  or,  what  \b  &r  better,  a  sneezer 
of  good  old  English  Tom,  hot  with- 
out The  result  was  awfid.  Scarce 
had  I  placed  my  head  on  a  soft 
pillow  than  I  snoozed.  Ah,  what 
a  painful  snooze,  and  cruel  dreams 
came  across  my  fevered  imagina* 
tion.  Alas,  that  wretched  night  1 
Shall  I  ever  cease  to  deplore  the 
rash  act  I  committed?  Perhaps 
the  lobster  was  scarcely  fresh.  I 
might,  being  alone,  have  eaten  too 
Hast  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  horrid 
dream  I  experienced  is  fresh  on 
my  memory,  and  I  give  it  here.  It 
was,  my  fhends,  the  cause  of  my 
writing  on  the  lobster.  Not  that  I 
attribute  the  evil  effects  of  that 
miserable  night  of  dark  November 
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entiroly  to  the  lo]>^t<.-r  or  tlio  ITook- 
heiiner,  hut  a  comhiuatiiaiot'  iiuntal 
excitement,  created  ])y  a  ouhnus 
ta^^to  in  my  palate,  vhich  in  Inoed 
me  to  imaLrine  he  was  iMt  ])R-ci^ely 
iu  season,  wiiieh  1  shall,  h«>\vcver, 
hereafter  convince  my  readers  was 
an  error;  neither  do  1  consider  they 
afifect  the  digestive  i>ow(^m  disa- 
greeably, if  etiten  with  care;  for 
although  do(»tors  ditVcr  on  the  sub- 
ject of  crustacean  food,  as  they  do 
on  every  other  subject,  I  am  lx)ld 
enough  to  assert  that  lobsters  taken 
alive  from  the  briny  ocean,  mixed 
with  crisp,  fresh-cut  lettuce,  from 
which  the  dew  of  heaven  has  been 
shaken,  with  a  well-compounded 
Baucc,  of  which  I  shall  supply  ample 
receipts,  the  acidity  being  corrected 
by  a  tumbler,  as  I  have  said — or 
even  two — of  London  old  Tom,  hot 
without,  has  no  evil  effects  what- 
ever on  the  human  interior,  but 
rather  creates  dehcious  slmnbers, 
combined  with  those  soft  and  sooth- 
ing mental  creations  which  float 
around  your  pillow,  as  you  he  half- 
waking,  half-sleeping,  and  from 
which  we  all  know  the  agony  of 
being  aroused  on  some  dull,  cold, 
drizzling  morning,  to  be  told  you 
have  just  sixteen  minutes  to  shave 
and  pack,  and  jump  into  a  damp 
cab,  to  bo  off  to  the  railway  on  a 
line  you  hate  to  travel  on. 


CHAPTER  n, 

A.  NIGHT  IN  A  LOBSTER  CAVEBN. 

My  dream !  I  recollect  it  with  a 
"vividness  —  even  though  I  have 
since  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  visited  half  the 
capitals  of  Europe — which  needs  no 
revamishing  to  bring  out  its  agoniz- 
ing records ;  and  for  many  a  month 
subsequent  to  the  event — fiction,  or 
the  mere  effects  of  a  feverish  imagi- 
nation, as  it  might  be — ^I  looked  on 
a  lobster  with  a  shudder,  and  turned 
from  a  mayonnaise,  or  salad,  or  pat^ 
with  disgust.  Indeed,  having  on 
one  occasion  helped  myself  to  a 
lobster  curry  —  fancying  it  was 
salmon— I  was  well-nigh  putting 
the  whole  table  into  hysterics  by 


t]ie  I'Mid   manner  in   whi(^li  I  ox- 
prc^^i  (I  my  al>liorrumr  of  the  act. 

The  day  previous  to  that  fatal 
iiiL'lit  of  the  lobster  1  had  jmrtul 
with  a  friend  whom  I  will  c:ill 
Tatton,  he  Wng  en  ro"ie  for  tlio 
city  of  the  Czar,  while  I  was  ah  -it 
to  return  to  my  fatherland,  Old 
England.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  about  two  a.m.,  when, 
turning  on  my  back  after  several 
restless  rollings  in  bed  from  this 
side  to  that,  I  at  last  went  off  into  a 
heavy,  dull,  feverish  sleep,  me- 
thought  I  was  returning  with  him 
from  a  London  theatre  alx)ut  mid- 
night, that  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
or  let  me  describe  it  in  less  vulgar 
terms,  a  desire  for  gastronomic 
indulgence,  came  over  us.  I  do  not 
clearly  recollect,  after  tlus  lapse  <^f 
time,  whether  it  was  he  or  I  who 
uttered  the  meritorious  suggestion 
that  we  should  purchase  a  couple 
of  lobsters — and  the  fact  is  not 
important.  We  secured  them  and 
pocketed  them,  and  having  done  so 
speedily  attained  his  lodgings  in 
the  West.  No  sooner  arrived,  after 
a  successful  himt  for  the  lucifer- 
matehes,  than  Tatton  humorously 
hinted  that  I  should  make  myself 
useful,  which  I  did  by  spreatUng 
the  table-cloth,  by  depriving  two 
porter  bottles  of  the  wires  which 
secured  the  corks,  and  then  handing 
him  sundry  bottles  which  contained 
the  condiments  or  liquids  necessary 
for  the  concoction  of  a  mostappe- 
tizant  sauce — as  if  we  required  an 
appetite.  This  done,  he  proceeded 
in  a  most  artistic  manner,  with 
hammer  and  knife,  to  dissect  the 
succulent  and  nourishing  shell-fish, 
splitting  them  from  head  to  tail, 
but  carefully  avoiding  the  escape  of 
any  of  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
interior  or  red  berries — they  were 
females — terminating  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  as  he  turned  to  me,  and  witii 
a  comic  expression  of  countenance, 
as  if  he  gloated  in  their  tortari\ 
asked  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  lobster 
boiled.  On  my  replying  in  the 
negative,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
by  their  rosy  colour  that  they  bad 
possibly  been  compelled  to  undergo 
the  psunful  ordeal,  he  added,  with 
anotner  diabolical  '  Ha,  ha!'  which 
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eyen  now,  whfle  I  write  these  lines, 
sooodfi  hideooBly  in  my  ears,  as  it 
did  on  that  dreadful  night— 

'  You  may  well  say  painfal  ordeaL 
HftTB  yon  ever  tried  the  effects  of 
being  boiled  aliyo  ?' 

'No/ 

'Well,  let  me  tell  you.  They 
squeak  like  young  pigs,  in  a  tenor, 
Bhnll  tone — ha,  ha,  ha  1— and  then 
tb^  open  their  claws,  and  spread 
oat  their  tails  like  a  fiui — grow  reel 
in  the  fiice,  then  red  all  over,  and 
end  in  an  upside-down  roll  in  the 
boiling  and  bubbling^  water.  Such 
capital  fun,  I  assure  you — liTely, 
Tety!  Cut  the  lettuce  carefully,' 
continued  Tatton — 'not  too  large, 
nor  too  small '  (wo  had  also  secured 
two  crisp  lettuces,  it  being  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lobster  season, 
when  our  sincere  allies  in  Paris 
invariably  supply  Govent  Garden 
market  with  that  excellent  and 
sanitary  green  food  called  the  Bo- 
man  lettuce,  unquestionably  tho 
best  for  the  concoction  of  lobster 
salads),  while  he  carefully  spooned 
out  the  soft,  delicate,  and  creamy 
sahstaoce  from  the  animal's  interior, 
as  he  did  so,  calmly  adding,  '  Did 
you  ever  think  of  the  sensations  of 
a  lobster's  interior  when  the  hot 
water  penetrates  it? — ^ha,  ha! — and 
how  about  his  poor  legs  ?  I  am  not 
SQzprisedat  his  squeaking— are  you  ?' 
And  thus  in  our  mad  humour  we 
joined  in  a  boisterous  laugh,  while  I 
was  carefully  extracting  tibe  deli- 
cioas  flesh  from  the  shelly  cavities 
of  the  animal,  the  recital  of  whose 
dying  agonies  had  caused  my  friend 
so  much  enjoyment.  I  must  con- 
fees  that  I  felt  somewhat  sad  when 
I  calmly  considered  the  amount  of 
agony  inflicted  on  animals  for  the 
daily  sustenance — ay,  let  me  rather 
say,  the  gastronomic  indulgences 
azid  sensual  gcatiflcations  of  man — 
yes,  and  lorely  woman  also.  These 
philanthropic  reflections,  however, 
by  no  means  appeared  to  deter  me 
from  partaking  copiously  of  the 
salad;  and  we  terminated  the  night 
—  I  deplore  to  write  it,  though 
truth  compels  me  to  admit  the 
&ct^  dream  though  it  be  —  that 
is  to  say,  about  three  A.H.,  we 
sang  together  in  admirable  time  and 
tune,  '  My  pretty  Jane,'  in  a  sort  of 


lachrymose,  fitlsetto  voice,  under 
the-  exciting  influence  of  two  quart 
bottles  of  Guinness,  and  about  three 
tumblers  each  of  gin,  hot  with,  and 
only  one  knob  of  sugar — on  explana- 
tion of  course  necessary  for  my  lady 
readers,  though  'tis  only  a  dream — 
and  we  swore  eternal  friendship, 
shook  hands  about  half  a  dozen 
tiiues,  and  said  good-night,  retiring 
to  bed  quite  sober  of  course,  not 
even  '  light,'  as  our  American  friends 
have  it. 

It  might  have  been  about  four  A.M., 
I  cannot  positively  assei*t  the  time, 
when  I  thought  that  streams  of  hot 
oil  ran  down  me,  and  I  felt  an  op- 
pressive weight  on  my  chest  I 
tried  to  kick,  but  my  legs  refused 
to  move,  and  then  a  horrible  vision 
appeared  to  me.  Methought  I  was 
awake,  and  tliat  on  my  breast  I  saw 
two  juvenile  lobsters  flapping  their 
tails,  and  ever  and  anon  crawling 
up  to  my  &ce,  and  playfully,  only 
playfully,  pinching  my  nose  with 
their  claws.  In  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  cast  them  from  me,  as  one  does 
a  blue-bottle  fly;  no  sooner  did  I 
lay  hold  of  one  than  he  slipped,  like 
an  eel,  through  my  fingers. 

'  You  had  better  lie  quiet,' 
squeaked  the  youngest  and  smallest, 
in  a  most  insolent  tone.  '  You  have 
no  power  over  us  whatever;  we  are 
rapidly  growing  larger;  and  ere 
long  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  you  off.' 

Oh,  horror  of  horrors  I  '  Take  me 
where  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

'Ha!  hai  ha  I'  they  responded, 
'  you  will  soon  see.'  And  as  I  spake 
they  appeared  to  become  larger  and 
larger,  until  they  rolled  off  me  with 
a  heavy  crash,  like  the  clattering  of 
armour,  and  stood  erect  by  my  bed- 
side on  their  tails.  The  dark-purple 
scaly  wretches  app^u:ed  to  me  at 
least  six  feet  high,  with  correspond- 
ing giant-like  claws,  which  seemed 
to  be  more  fitted  to  crush 'iron  or 
stone,  than  flesh  and  bones. 

'  Get  up,  get  up/  said  the  larger 
and  darker  of  the  two,  staring  at  me 
witii  his  protruding  eyes,  which 
penetrated  my  heart's  core  with 
agonized  feelings.  '  Get  up,  I  say, 
and  come  with  us.  The  night  is 
very  cold ;  we  shall  not  allow  you 
to  dress.' 
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'  But  for  pooilncss'  fako,  or  for 
deceiicy'R  sake.'  I  n  plitnl,  *  allow  mo 
to  jmt  on  my  uiniii  iitioLal'ks,  that 
is,  my  merino  drawers.' 

'  Bosb/  wus  the  answer.  '  We 
have  U>  slij)  our  clotliiu^  peri(xli- 
cally,  and  go  about  witli  far  less 
than  a  shirt.     Your  merino  drawers 

bo  /     I  cannot  write  the  word. 

And  as  he  uttered  them,  lx>th  l.o 
and  his  com]mnion  seized  me  in 
their  sharp  elaws,  and  walked  me, 
in  my  wretched  deshabille,  helplessly 
between  them.  Ere  I  left  the  room, 
however,  1  must  add  that  they 
crammed  my  nightcap  into  my 
mouth,  to  jnevent  my  roaring  or 
squeaking,  as  they  said,  for  help, 
causing  me  tlie  most  painful  sensa- 
tions of  suffocation,  especially  as 
the  tassel  had  gone  far  into  my 
throat,  and  thus  they  dragged  me 
through  a  long  muddy  lane.  Alas, 
how  dreadful  were  my  sufferings! 
and  yet  my  mind  seemed  to  work 
even  in  my  sleep,  causing  me  to 
think  that,  did  I  esca|>e  from  their 
clutches,  I  would  boil  some  score 
of  them,  and  convert  them  into 
salads,  curries,  and  patties.  And 
I  all  but  made  up  my  mind  to  in- 
vite the  whole  of  Europe  and 
America  to  a  lobster-salad  supper — 
Palmerston  on  my  right  hand,  and 
Lincoln  on  my  left. 

Meanwliile,  I^Iessrs.  Lobster  led, 
or  rather  dragged  me  onwards, 
laceratmg  my  flesh  with  their  sharp 
claws.  Scarcely  could  I  move  one 
leg  before  the  other.  My  eara 
began  to  bum  and  swell ;  my  brain 
was  literally  on  fire. 

•  "We  do  not  intend  to  hurt  you 
much  now,'  exclaimed  the  smaller 
shell-fish,  who  hitherto  had  silently 
clawed  me ;  '  but  we  shall  punish 
your  friend  severely.* 

'  But  you  do  hurt  me  abominably,' 
I  observed  very  meekly;  *look  at 
my  ears  how  they  bleed.  I  will 
walk  quietly  l)etween  you;  but  do, 
I  beseech  you,  take  off  your  hands.' 
This  I  remarked  in  my  agony, 
weakly  imagining  that  I  should 
flatter  them  by  dropping  the  word 
claws. 

'  Claws,  sir !  claws !'  bawled  the 
big  one;  'we  have  no  hands,  as 
you  very  well  know,  when  you 
ruthlessly   smash  our  claws  and 


txtraot  therefrom  the  creamy,  hi>- 
(MD'.is,  nutritive   UhkI  which  forms, 
birring  our  thipriis,  the  most  de- 
lii!ious  i)ortion  of  your  gastrononii- 
cal  midnight  debauches,  or  I  should 
rjither    say,  matutinal   orgies,  for- 
getful of  our  agony,  while  you  de- 
stroy us  by  hundreds,  leaving  our 
children    to   moiu-n  in    the   briny 
ocean.    Claws,  sir ;  come  on.*    My 
supi)lications  were   in  vain.     On- 
wards   I   was    pulled,  while   they 
walked  majestically  on  their  tails, 
the  brutes,  until  we  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  rocky  cavern,  where 
1  belield — ah,  excruciating  horror!— 
a    large   caldron  suspended    from 
the  roof,  under  which  played  and 
crackled  a  bright  wood  fira    Here 
I  was  desired  to  take  a  seat — with 
only  a  shirt  on,  recollect,  and  that 
unfortimately  one  of  my  shortest— 
on  a  heap  of  nutmeg  graters. 

In  this  miserable  plight  I  gazed 
with  agony  of  mind  on  the  caldron. 
I  heard  the  blazing  wood  crackle, 
and  saw  the  sparks  fiy  upwards ;  I 
thought  of  pleasant  lobster  suppCTS, 
past,  never  to  recommence,  and 
listened  to  the  roaring,  boiling, 
bubbling  water.  No  other  sound 
met  my  fevered  brain  and  lacerated 
cars,  till  the  voice  of  my  unfor- 
tunate companion,  Tatton,  came 
like  an  eai*thquake  on  my  sinking 
heart,  crying  aloud  in  frenzied  ex- 
clamations for  help;  and  forthwith 
I  beheld  him  carried  in  on  the  back 
of  an  enormous  lobster— a  dark- 
purple  monster  —  kicking  and 
screeching  furiously,  while  several 
smaller  wretches  were  vigorously 
employed  alternately  pinchmg  hw 
legs,  arms,  and  body  with  their 
claws. 

Alas!  poor  fellow!  how  bois- 
terously he  howled !  how  shrill  wero 
his  cries  for  mercy !  how  he  kicked 
and  fought!  it  was  all  of  no  use. 
Tom  Sayers  or  the  Benida  Boy 
would  have  been  mere  shrimps  in 
their  claws.  At  last  he  was  thrown 
on  the  stony  cavern  floor,  while  the 
largest  lobster,  in  a  commanding 
voice,  exclaimed,  'All's  ready;  it 
boils  hard.' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Tatton,  ahnost 
shrieldng,  'do  you  really  mean— ?* 
looking  piteously  at  the  caldron. 

'Ha,  ha,  ha!'  shouted  the  big 
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brate;  'do  we  mean?  Do  yon 
mean,  when  yon  boil  ns  by  scores? 
Of  cooFGe  we  mean.  Did  yon  ever 
see  a  man  boiled  alive  ?  Of  oonnse 
you  have  seen  many  a  lobster.  Yon 
express  its  sensatioDS  so  practically. 
They  sqneak  like  pigs,  ay!  We 
shall  hear  how  yon  sqneak.' 

'Ha,  ha,  ha!  and  they  spread 
ont  their  tails,  and  their  odions 
claws,  and  roll  their  protmding 
eyes.  Ha,  ha!  and  how  red  they 
get  in  the  face.  Your  face  is  pale 
enough  now,  my  gentleman.  We 
shall  see  the  effect  of  boiling  it' 

Conceive  my  position,  as  I  sat, 
or  endeavonred  to  sit,  bmised  and 
bleeding  on  the  nntmeg  graters, 
withont  daring  to  move;  indeed, 
I  conld  scarcely  move  firom  £right, 
anger,  and  pain  combined;  more- 
over, withont  the  power  to  aid  my 
Mend.  Indeed,  I  fnlly  imagined 
we  were  both  abont  to  be  boiled 
alive.  The  lobsters  were  too  many 
for  ns.  Alas,  how  ghastly  Tatton 
looked  on  the  floor!  how  violently 
he  trembled!  Drops  of  agony  seemed 
to  fiJl  from  his  forehead ;  his  hands 
were  as  pnrple  as  the  lobster's 
claws. 

'  Yon  need  not  give  yonrself  the 
tronble  to  nndreas,'  said  one  of  llie 
bmtal  cmstaoea.  It  appeared  they 
had  seized  him  ere  he  had  ta^en  off 
his  clothes,  or  the  gin  potations  had 
caused  him  to  be  neglectfnl  of  that 
nsnal  process  ere  he  got  into  bed. 

On  hearing  this,  I  oonld  no 
longer  contain  myself,  bnt  plncking 
np  conrage,  as  I  wriggled  till  the 
blood  almost  streamed  from  my 
dennded  person,  on  the  nntmeg 
graters,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  snbdued 
and  half-choking  voice,  'My  good 
friends,  most  amiable  cmstG^ean 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  why  that 
caldron?  yon  really  do  not  mean 
to  b-b-boil  him.' 

'  Good  friends  I  amiable  cmsta- 
ceans !  bosh,  I  say  again,'  roared  the 
big  lobster,  who  was  evidently  the 
saperior,  the  grandfather,  for  aught 
I  know,  of  the  lobster  tribe.  '  Good 
eating  we  are,  yon  mean,  when 
boiled.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  exclaimed  all 
the  lobsters,  now  gathering  aronnd 
him,  and  giving  him  an  occasional 
pinch,  to  romind  him  of  his  living 


individnality.  'Don't  mean  to*baQ 
him!  Of  conrse  we  do.  Has  he 
anything  to  say  to  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, parent^  or  friends,  ere  we  cast 
him  into  the  caldron  ?  It  is  ^ns 
we  are  served  by  male  cooks  in 
white  caps,  and  female  cooks  with 
red  noses.' 

'  Ye—ye— yes,'  mnttered  poor  Tat- 
ton in  a  fiunt,  mild  voice,  miJdng  an 
effort  to  tickle  the  lobet^  nearest  to 
him  nnder  the  armpit,  that  is  to 
say,  the  clawpii  '  Ye— yes.  Spare 
me,  my  good  fellows.  I  swear 
in  fnture  to  respect  yonr  race.  I 
will  eat  no  more  lobster-salads,  no 
more  lobster-curries,  no  more  lob- 
ster anything.  I  renounce  lobster 
eating  for  ever.  I  will  get  into 
Parliament,  and   bring   in   a   bUl 

E roving  that  lobsters  can  no  longer 
e  considered  bs  food  for  the  human 
species.  Henceforth  I  will  confine 
myself  wholly  and  solely  to  oyster 
suppers  and  half-and-half.' 

'  No  more  gammon,'  said  one  of 
the  young  lobsters ;  '  time  flies. 
Put  him  in,  granddad.  Lef  s  hear 
him  squeak  like  a  young  nig.  Open 
his  claws,  spread  out  nis  tail — 
grow  red  in  the  &ce;  he  is  white 
enough  now.  Give  him  an  upside- 
down  roll  in  the  bubbling  water. 
Such  capital  fun!— lively,  very. 
Then  we'U  eat  him.    How  jolly  1' 

'  Hold  yonr  tongue,  boy,'  said 
the  big  lobster.  'And  you,  sir,' 
turning  to  Tatton, '  do  yon  remem- 
ber your  words  when  smashing  two 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  satisfy 
your  craving  appetite,  while  that 
fellow  on  the  graters  there  cut  up 
the  lettuces  and  opened  the  porter  r 

'  Oh  yes,  sir!  I  assure  yon  it 
was  all  a  joke.  I  pity  your  suffer- 
ings firom  my  heart,  although  my 
gastronomic  feeh'ngs  may  have 
caused  me  to  err.  I  regret  having 
unwittingly  offended  you.  Have 
merey !' 

'  Bah !'  replied  the  big  lobster, 
'  for  centuries  past  our  race  have 
Buffered  at  your  hands.  We  suf- 
fered and  submitted  as  little  boys 
at  school  submit  to  big  bullies ;  but 
we  have  caught  one  of  you  at  lajst ; 
and  may  your  fate  be  a  warning  to 
the  lobster  boiling  and  eating  world 
at  large  I'  And  with  these  words  he 
clawed  him  up,  and  holding  him  for 
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lialf  a  minute,  e])ito  Lis  conviilsivo 
eilbrts  to  oscaiH*,  iirt>p])i'd  liim  Avitli 
a  tromondcms  P}»lahh  into  the  boil- 
iii?,  bubbling  water  of  the  caldron. 
The  shrieks  of  auonv  which  fol- 
lowed  were  awful.  1  fainted — that 
is,  I  mean  to  say  I  awoke,  to  find 
mvpc^lf  Ivin^'  on  niv  back  in  mv  slhrt 
in  a  hea^7'  ]X'rF])irati')n,  and  turning 
on  my  side  behel<l  a  'kclhier,'  that  iis, 
a  German  lx>ot8,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
who  was  splashing  and  pouring  an 
immense  pitclier  of  cold  water  into 
my  matutinal  bath,  while,  the  door 
l>eing  open,  he  was  complaining  in 
a  loud  voire  to  another  kelhier,  who 
ought  to  have  ]>een  cleaning  lx)ots, 
l)ut  who  was  doing  nothing  in  the 
passage,  as  to  the  absurdity  of 
English  travellers  feeling  it  neces- 
f-ary  to  wash  themselves  matuti- 
nally,  thus  causing  him  to  drag  up 
large  pitchers  of  water  from  the 
8pey,  which  ran  hard  by  my  hotel. 
It  was  the  splash,  doubtless,  of  this 
water  into  my  bath  which  termi- 
nated my  hori'id  dream,  to  say 
iiotlmig  of  the  chattering  boots. 


Dre^ims  are  indeed  ofttimcs  yery 
strange :  nothing,  indeed ,  appears  too 
ab<urd  for  a  dream.  Nevertheless, 
the  effects  not  seldom  remain  for 
days  together  on  the  mind,  leading 
occasionally  to  nnforeseen  events,  or 
ratlujr  confimiing  the  saying  that 
coming  events  cast  their  ehadowB 
before.  My  bath  filled,  I  turned 
calmly  on  my  side,  and  slept  deli- 
ciously  for  an  hour,  when,  having 
drcssed  and  hailed  the  new-bom 
day,  I  proceeded  to  breakfast,  but 
no  lobster ;  the  dream  literally 
haunted  me.  Time  and  patience, 
however,  get  through  the  longest 
and  most  dreary  day,  as  does  it 
many  other  unpleasant  phases  in 
life's  career.  1  have  long  since 
taken  courage,  and  eat,  have  eaten, 
and  intend  to  eat  no  end  of  lobsters 
and  lobster  salads.  And  as  I  have 
a  fellow-feeling  for  all  men,  I  "wish 
them  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  animal  Lobster  in  its  na- 
tural state  and  in  its  gastronomic 
excellencies.  Therefore  I  sing  of 
the  Lobster. 


LADY  FELICIA. 

PERFECT  in  graceful  luxury  was  the  room, 
Eeplcto  with  beauty,  laden  witli  perfume 
Lavished  from  flowers  half  drooping  with  their  bloom. 

Lady  Felicia,  rich,  liigh-bom,  and  fair, 
Iicclining  in  her  velvet-cushioned  chair, 
Iler  jewelled  lingers  tojing  with  her  hair, — 

Dreamed,  as  all  women  dream,  and  none  but  they : — 

Duchess  and  peasant — girl  and  matron  gray. 

Each  hath  her  dream, — from  which  she  wakes,  one  day 

And  thus  Felicia  eat  alone,  and  dreamed 
Some  pleasant  noon-tide  fantasy,  it  seemed. 
So  soft  the  lustre  in  her  eyes  that  beamed. 


'  Others  may  love  in  sunsliine, — /  would  fain 
Share,  rather  than  my  loved  one's  joy,  his  pain. 
That  I  might  soothe  his  heart  to  peace  again. 

'  Others  may  care  for  riches — but  to  me 
It  seems  tliat  to  be  poor  is  to  be  free ; 
And  Love  is  mightiest  in  adversity. 

'  "Who  will  may  have  world-splendour,  rank,  and  power ; 
Let  me  be  to  my  love  his  life's  one  flower, 
Solo  cherished  in  an  else  deserted  bower 
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'  For  trouble  doth  two  spirits  much  unite : 
In  grief,  true  love  gives  foith  so  clear  a  light. 
As  stars  glow  brightest  in  the  darkest  night 

'  Together,  there's  no  ill  that  we  need  dread : 
Though  wrathftil  clouds  should  gather  overhead, 
Through  darknesB  each  by  each  would  safe  be  led. 

'  Together,  we  might  dare  all  storms  of  Fate, 
And  for  returning  calm  in  faith  would  wait ; — 
So  love  doth  strengthen— and  doth  consecrate. 

'  Clad  in  this  armour  proof— so  true,  so  sure, 

yfe  should  be  brave  to  combat  and  endure. 

And  through  all  tainting  struggle  might  pass,  pure 

'  Bight  proud  were  I  love's  burdens  so  to  bear — 
Bight  fondly  would  I  claim  all  pain  to  share — 
Stnving  alway  to  ease  his  every  core. 

'  And  when  a-weary  with  the  world's  hard  strife. 
He  should  come  home,  as  to  a  holier  life, 
Finding  sweet  rest  and  peace  with  me — his  wife !' 

Upon  the  word  Felicia  paused  awhile, 

And  o'er  her  &ce  a  gleam,  half  blush,  half  smile. 

Stole — trying  its  sweet  gravity  to  beguile. 

Till  lips,  eyes,  cheeks,  their  lesson  had  been  taught. 
And  the  reflection  of  her  rosy  thought 
Even  her  dimpled  neck  had  fiDOBtly  caught. 

The  eyes  drooped  presently,  their  lashes  wet, — 
Ail,  complex  thoughts ! — ^tumnltnaosly  they  met. 
While  the  low  whisper  came,—'  And  yet— and  yet—  ?* 

The  yearning,  asking  words  weie  all— no  more, — 
A  gentle  hand  unclosed  the  chamber  door ; 
Felicia  started  up,— her  day-dream  o'er. 


'  Nugent  is  waiting,  dear,  to  say  good-byi 
He's  going  off  to  Spain,  immecBately.' 
Felicia,  white,  but  stately,  uttered-'  Why, 

*  That's  sudden,  isn't  it  T  and  tried  to  look 
Calm,  in  her  mother's  eyes.    Her  mother  took 
Her  soft  hands^  softly ; — ^then  the  young  girl  shook 

From  head  to  foot,  in  desperate  undisgnise. 
Until  the  tender  voice  said — *  What  is  this. 
My  darling?'  melting  in  a  long,  fond  kiss. 

'  So  cold  to  him,  we  thought    Yet— is  it  so  ? 
Tou — ^love  him?'    On  the  pale  cheek  came  a  glow. 
FeUcia  whispered, '  I— I  did  not  know ' 

Then,  like  a  frightened  bird  that  seeks  its  nest. 
She  drooped  her  head  upon  her  mother's  breast, 
AJid  in  faint  sobbings  told  her  all  the  rest 

«  •  •  » 

And  Nugent  is  of  lowly  birth,  of  course — 
A  struggling  Worker — artist,  or  e'en  worse. 
Perhaps  a  poet,  with  a  poet's  purse  ? 


Zody  Fdieia. 

And  she  will  be  hia  cberished  flower— his  light. 

Sole  Bhining  on  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

To  help  and  solace  him  thiongh  life's  sore  fight? 

Ah !— wonmnl}'  consiBtencj's  a  peail 

Of  iniimte  rareness.    She  wss  hnt  ft  girl 

Who  dreomod  that  dream,  the  while  she  loved— the  Earl. 

Tee,  one  of  England's  prondest    'Wealth  and  power 
Are  here,  who,  dreaming  in  that  idle  hour. 
Aspired  to  lore,  as  life's  sufficient  dower,— 

And  dared  to  tauh  for  sorrow,  pain,  and  cars. 

Alas!  fair  Countess,  these  come  everTwhere —  , 

To  golden  palace,  as  to  hovel  bare. 

While  Love,  the  strengthening  and  bealii^  one, 
Shineth  on  all  as  he  hath  ev^  shone — 
Dwells  in  a  hut,  but  does  not  spurn  a  throne. 
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'WB&T  A  WOBB  OF  UFEBmiKirail' 

ADBINGTON  train,  Bii?    No,  sir. 
One  twenl7,  half  an  hour  to  wait.' 

Half  an  hour  to  wait !  and  he  had 
already  waited  till  his  patience  was 
eihaiuted.    How   was    he    to   get 
throngh   another    thirty   niinnt«? 
The  Sydenham  tronserB  bad  ceased 
to  interest  him ;  the  instractione  of 
Mr.  Bodgers  Cor  self-meaeuroment 
Btrnck  him  as  disf^istingly  impor- 
tunate ;  the  point  blank  inquiries  as 
to  why  he  perasted   in  Buffering, 
when,  for  a  certain  nnmber  of  poet- 
?  age  stamps  a  cnre  might  be  obtained 
for  any  and  every  evil  under  the 
-  sun,  seemed  to  him  positively  inso- 
lent ;  and  yet  he  had  nothing  to  do 
bnt  to  examine  theni.    It  wasn't  his 
'  &alt,  bnt  tbe  fault  of  Ur.Biadshaw, 
whom,  as  he  would  have  said  just 
then,  no  fellah  could  understand, 
and  his  time  was  really  precious. 
He  walked  up  the  platform  and  put  one  foot  lazily  on  the  portmanteau 
labelled  with  his  name— TraSbrd  Carr;  he  watched,  lazily  also,  the  nn- 
loading  of  a  train  just  turived  from  the  terminus  ta  which  he  was  bound ; 
he  stood  bock  against  the  wall  to  keep  out  of  the  crowd  of  scared-looking 
passengers  who  knew  where  they  wanted  to  go  perhaps,  but.  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  how  to  get  there,  and  who  were  one  and  all  personally  in- 
jured by  the  neglect  of  the  harassed  porters. 

Mr.  Canr  was  a  Saxon-looking  man,  with  blue  eyes  that  twinkled  just  now 
with  a  gleam  of  amusement  which  perhaps  he  did  not  core  to  hide,  as  he 
looked  at  the  motl^  assemblage  ftimmg  and  fretting  before  him.  He  had 
brown  hair  which  curled,  and  a  moustache  wtiich  would  not  carl,  and  he 
was  twisting  tbe  latter  into  all  sorts  of  odd  contortions,  when  a  little  child 
ran  foul  of  the  portmanteau  and  tumbled  over  it 

'  Confound  the  whole  crew  of  nursemaids!'  muttered  Mr.  Carr,  picking 
np  tie  child  nevertbeleea,  and  setting  it  on  a  pair  of  unsteady  legs.  As  he 
stooped  for  this  purpose,  it  seemed  ^t  something  in  the  pile  of  nnclaimed 
luggage  on  the  plat&irm  caught  his  eye,  and  he  started  forward  to  e 
it  more  cloaely. 
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'Claim  yonr  luggage,  please/ 
Bhouted  an  official  yoice  at  his  ear. 
'  That  yours,  mT 

'NoP  said  Kr.  Cea.  'Wait  ft 
bit' 

He  was  bending  down  OYer  a  hoi- 
land-coyered  package,  and  had 
actually  tnmed  the  leather  addiest 
case  lonnd,  so  that  he  might  be 
qnite  snie  of  its  contents,  when  a 
gentleman's  silveivtopped  cane  fell 
with  rather  a  smart  rap  npon  the 
tronk,  and  a  gentleman  s  Toioe  ejar 
colated  sharply, '  Mine,  sir.' 

Mr.  Oair  had  the  grace  to  redden, 
and  to  golp  down  ti^ie  insane  desire 
he  felt  to  retort, '  Ton  tell  a  fib,  sir.' 
For  he  did  not  believe  that  the  pack- 
age in  question  belonged  to  this  gen- 
tleman, nor  yet  to  bis  sister,  who 
stood  beside  him->his  yerv  image — 
frowning  down  her  hanghty  indig- 
nation npon  the  inqnisitiYe  inter- 
loper. 

*I  beg  yonr  pardon,'  muttered 
Mr.  Garr.  He  got  a  nod  from  the 
young  man,  and  he  had  the  comfort 
of  hearing  the  lady  say,  with  tolera- 
ble distinctness,  '  What  a  piece  of 
impertinence !' 

Mr.  Trafford  Garr  went  back  to 
his  portmanteau,  but  the  half-hour 
which  a  minute  ago  had  seemed  so 
interminable  a  period,  suddenly  be- 
came a  brief  span,  passing  all  too 
quickly  for  the  whirl  of  thoughts  in 
his  head  to  shape  themselves.  The 
brother  and  sister  were  personally 
unknown  to  him,  but  the  big '  Rivers' 
which  marked  some  of  the  luggage 
struck  him  as  fEimiliar  in  connection 
with  the  name  he  had  examined  in 
that  leather  case.  Was  the  owner 
of  the  name  travelling  with  these 
people  ?  And  if  so,  whither  ?  And 
what  was  it  to  him  ? 

Business  6alled  him  to  town ;  In 
&ct,  it  was  business  with  his  lawyers, 
the  importance  of  which  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  until  now. 
But  after  all,  what  could  they  possi- 
bly want  witii  him  ?  He  knew  no- 
thing of  legal  matters;  he  could 
not  be  of  the  least  practical  use,  nor 
his  presence  of  the  least  importance. 
Indeed,  it  was  very  probable  that 
they  would  manage  a  great  deal 
better  without  him  than  with  him. 
He  began  to  feel  rather  angry  with 
his  lawyers  and  aggrieved  at  the 


notion  of  obeying  tiieir  snmmons. 
And  at  this  juncture  the  brother  and 
sister  passed  him  agdn. 

'  Tou  see  to  the  luggage,  Antony,' 
said  the  latter ;  '  I  am  going  to  look 
for  mamma  and  Ellinor.' 

A  sudden  contraction  of  Mr.Cair'B 
&oe,  and  a  whiteness  which  came 
over  it  just  then,  announced  that  his 
resolution  was  taken.  A  mad  reso- 
lution, perhaps,  formed  on  a  mo- 
ment's impulse,  but  not  to  be  movecL 
He  followed  the  sister  at  a  distanoe 
down  tha  platform,  and  saw  some 
one  jom  her~an  elderly  lady  and  a 
young  one.  As  the  &ce  of  this 
latter  turned  for  a  moment  in  his 
direction,  he  drew  a  ahajp  breath 
and  stood  still,  but  she  did  not  see 
him.  They  were  getting  into  one 
of  the  oaniages  of  a  train  going 
directly  out  of  the  fangs  of  his 
lawyers.  He  walked  on  quickly 
and  became  aware  that  his  fingers 
were  trembling  as  he  reached  the 
telegraph  office  and  dictated  a  rapid 
meesage  oonoerping  sadden  business 
which  made  it  imposaible  for  him  to 
be  in  town  that  day ;  then  he  passed 
through  the  booking-office,  caught 
up  his  portmanteau,  and  made  a 
rush  for  a  carriage  just  as  the  cry  of 
'Take  your  seats,  please,'  and  the 
sound  (tf  listening  doors  had  nearly 
driven  him  wild  with  the  fear  of 
losing  the  train  altogether.  Even 
now  he  was  not  out  of  the  worry. 

'  This  is  not  your  train,  sir,'  said 
the  porter,  who  bad  just  before 
given  him  half  an  hour  to  wait. 

'  It  is,'  responded  l^.  Garr,  exas- 
perated. 

'  Let  me  see  your  ticket,  pl«kse,' 
pursued  the  unbelieving  porter. 

Itfr.  Garr  produced  it. 

'  All  righf,  sir.  Thought  you  were 
for  Paddmgton.' 

Once  seated,  and  having  got  over 
the  slight  awkwardness  of  throwing 
himsefr  upon  a  lady's  bonnetrbox, 
blue  as  to  colour  and  firail  in  consti- 
tution, he  took  off  his  bat  and  com- 
posed himself  to  think.  But  in  the 
nrst  place,  he  felt  uncomfortably 
warm;  in  the  next,  tmeasily  con- 
scious that  the  owner  of  the  bonnet- 
box  was  alternately  rubbing  up  the 
injured  article  and  casting  glances 
of  deadly  hatred  upon  its  iiyurer; 
and  in  the  third  and  last  place,  what 
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wonM  thmking  do  for  him  but 
stiengthen  the  diBagxeeable  idea  be- 
gmning  to  soggest  itself  alieady, 
that  he  had  made  a  mostmiaocouiit- 
able  simpleton  of  himself?  And 
what  was  to  oome  of  it?  Here  he 
was  in  for  a  fonr  horns'  journey, 
whose  tenninns  wonld^  he  belieyed, 
be  a  sea-side  resort,  the  yeiy  exist- 
6Doe  of  which,  odo  single  hour  ago, 
had  been  scarcely  known  to  him  and 
<tf  no  significance  at  all  in  his  eyes. 

'It's  the  old  story/  thought  Mr. 
Tzaffoid  Carr.  'The  same  abomi- 
nable xashnfiBB  and  pig-headed  ob- 
stinacy thai  sent  me  into  sach  a 
mess  Ihree  months  ago,  and  made 
me  wretched  for  life;  as  if ' 

'I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,  bat  if 
yon  caidd  put  your  feet  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  birdcage * 

'Oh!'  ejaculated  Mr.  Oarr,  'cer- 
tainly/ 

Fint  a  bonnet-box  and  then  a  bird- 
cage, and  the  roioe  of  this  most  irri- 
tating female  was  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater  to  the  ears  of  the  unhappy 
niaa.  What  business  had  she  with 
a  birdcage  under  the  seat,  with  bon- 
net-boxes, and  packets,  and  cloaks, 
and  bhick  bags  Uterally  filling  up 
all  the  arm-<£air8  in  the  carriage; 
and  umbrellas  or  parasols,  which- 
erer  they  were,  and  papers  of  sand- 
wiches etack  about  the  'cradle?* 
Would  she  speak  again?  Did  he 
actually  see  symptoms  of  a  relenting 
temper  and  an  impending  attempt  at 
oouYerBation  ?  Was  it  on  the  cards 
ti&t  he  should  be  confidentially 
infinmed  of  the  extent  of  her  jour- 
ney, its  cause — probably  ailments 
which  would  be  detaUed?  Mr. 
Gair  was  an  Englishman,  and  he 
was  worried.  He  stuck  his  travel- 
ling cap  over  his  ^yes,  put  his  head 
mto  a  comer,  folded  his  arms  and 
'Vent  to  sleep  or  shammed,  which 
^ns,  after  all,  quite  as  good  for  him 
as  thinking. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB  TBAV2LLING  FHOIOORAFHEB. 

'It  smells  fresh,  even  to  me,' 
^Kmght  Mr.  Trafford  Carr,  taking 
off  Ms  hat  and  letting  the  air  blow 
upon  his  head;  'and  I'm  not  used 
up  either  like  some  &Uowb,  nor 


blanched  by  town  residence.  There 
comes  a  packet  What  a  line  she 
leaves  in  the  water,  and  what  cockle- 
shells she  makes  the  Uttle  boats  look ! 
I  should  like  a  row,  but  not  to-night' 

It  was  just  seven  o'clock  ia  the 
evening,  and  the  sun  was  kissing 
the  bay  by  way  of  salute  before  the 
mountains  hid  them ;  and  the  long 
unbroken  crescent  wi^  which,  in 
its  various  modifications,  we  are  all 
£uniliar,  began  to  wake  up  from  its 
afternoon  drowsiness  and  to  turn  out 
for  promenade. 

Mr.  Carr  nught  have  seen,  as  he 
sauntered  along  the  parade,  hundreds 
of  ladies  well  dressed,  and  hundreds 
culpably  defying  all  harmonies  of 
style  and  colour ;  hats  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  the  absurdly  shadeless 
turban  and  sailor  to  the  broadest  flap- 
ping Tuscan ;  and  crinolines  in  every 
variety  of  size  and  awkwardness;, 
but  he  did  not  observe  these  things. 
There  might  have  been  more  attrac- 
tion in  the  shimmering  of  the  water 
where  the  sun  touched  it,  or  the  gentle 
rise  and  &11  of  the  many  boats  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  or  the  murmur 
of  those  melancholy  things  which 
the  sea  is  always  whispering  to  the 
shore,  but  Mr.  Carr  was  not  thinking 
of  this  either.  He  felt  its  influence 
no  doubt  indirectly,  but  he  was  pie- 
occupied.  He  went  up  to  the  pa- 
rade railing,  &shioned  after  the 
manner  somewhat  of  the  London 
park  barriers,  and  leaned  against  it 
A  band  or  two  passed  him  witli 
their  music-stands  and  instruments, 
and  one  of  them  fixed  up  the  pro- 
gnunme  for  the  evening  exactly 
opposite  his  leaning  phice. 

A  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
Mr.  Carr  as  he  saw  this.  Would  it 
be  of  any  use  to  put  it  in  practice? 
He  must  consider  it  a  httla  80  ho 
stood  there,  lazily  listening  to  'Bobert, 
toi  que  j'aime,'  and  three  hidies 
looked  out  upon  him  from  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Heidelberg  House,  in 
ftdl  view  of  which  he  stood. 

These  three  ladies  had  an  air  of 
being  newly  arrived,  and  were  pro- 
bably too  much  fatigued  to  join  the 
motley  of  the  promenade.  To  fore- 
stall the  'Yisitors'  list,'  their  names 
had  been  given  to  the  landlady  as 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bivers,  and  Miss 
Challis;  added  to  tiusse,  came  Mr. 
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Antony  Eivers,  the  gentleman  who 
was  just  now  testing  the  softness  of 
a  yellow  couch  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  room.  Their  names  having  been 
duly  chronicled,  however— a  social 
duty — these  new  visitors  became  to 
the  landlady  nameless  beings,  their 
individuality  merged  in  the  general 
stream  of  coming  and  going  guests : 
they  were  now  simply  *  The  Draw- 
ing-room/ 

It  might  have  seemed  strange  to 
them,  but  their  requirements  and 
fatigues  and  pleasures,  as  persons, 
would  have  from  henceforth  no  in- 
terest in  the  landlady's  eyes.  If  the 
Drawing-room  wanted  anything,  the 
Drawing-room  rang  its  bell;  and 
the  Drawing-room  was  the  depart- 
ment of  a  certain  oppressed  damsel, 
who  lodged  at  night  in  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  prayed  for  the  season  to  bo 
over. 

'It  isn't  so  bad— this  sofa,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Antony  Kivers.  'Try 
it,  old  lady.* 

By  'old  lady/  Mr.  Eivers  meant 
his  mother,  and  the  only  plea  that 
can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  seem- 
ing disrespect  is,  that  from  his  lips 
it  signified  afifection. 

'No,  thank  you,  Tony.  "What  a 
lazy  fellow  you  are !' 

*  Exactly.  What  do  people  come 
to  the  seaside  for  T 

Lliss  Rivers  suggested  '  shrimps/ 
and  her  mother,  who  took  things 
literally,  said,  /  Change  of  air  and 
scene;'  neither  of  which  answers 
appeared  to  Mr.  Antony  deserving 
of  notice. 

'  One  comes  to  the  seaside  to  be 
jolly/  he  said :  '  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
holds  the  elixir  of  life  to  be  rest,  by 
which,  of  course,  he  means  profound 
laziness;  and  I  think,  myself,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  jollity.' 

Having  said  this  he  moved  his 
head  sUgntly,  to  improve  his  facili- 
ties for  the  study  which  was  in 
reality  occupying  him.  He  was 
watching  his  cousin,  Ellinor  Challis. 
She  sat  against  one  of  the  window- 
curtainB,  so  that  he  saw  only  her 
profile,  and  by-and-by  not  even  that, 
for  she  sudd^y  put  her  hand  up  to 
her  forehead,  as  though  it  ached,  and 
kept  it  there.  The  posS  suggested 
to  Mr.  Antony  that  she  was  aware 
of  being  obsexred^  and  he  smiled. 


'Tired,  Ellinor?'  he  asked. 

She  lowered  her  hand  and  looked 
at  him  steadily. 

'  I  don't  like  being  stared  at,  An- 
tony.* 

Antony  laughed  outright,  pos- 
sibly to  hide  a  Uttie  flush  of  mortifi- 
cation that  came  over  his  £eu».  He 
had  not  seen  Ellinor,  until  lately,  for 
many  years,  and  the  change  which 
those  years  had  effected  made  it 
natural,  he  thought,  that  he  should 
follow  her  movements  with  a  little 
cousinly  admiration. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  really  do  think 
the  people  stare  a  good  deal,'  said 
Mrs.  Eivers,  innocently.  'But  the 
rudeness  is  theirs,  you  know,  not 
ours.' 

This  time  it  was  Ellinor's  tarn  to 
smOe,  and  Antony  took  it  as  a  token 
of  forgiveness. 

'They  can't  see  me,  can  they, 
mother  ?  By  tiie  way,  what  a  stupid 
thing  it  was  to  let  tiiat  woman  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Antony  Rivers  for  the 
paper.  I  might  have  been  Bon 
Antonio  de  Eivaz,  and  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  looked  at  I  won- 
der if  it's  too  late.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Tony/  said  his  sister; 
'  and,  Ellinor,  look  here ;  but  don't 
let  yourself  be  seen.  Lower  down, 
leaning  against  the  railing.  That's 
the  impertinent  fellow  I  told  you  of, 
who  looked  at  our  luggage  with 
such  cool  assurance.  What* s  the 
matter?  He  didn't  see  you,  did 
he?' 

'  A  travelling  photographer/ 
drawled  Antony, '  who  has  an  eye  to 
his  profession.  The  old  lady  and 
you  two  shall  sit  to  him  for  the 
Graces.' 

'  And  now  he  is  staring  in  here.' 

'  Don't  mamma,  pray ;  I  wouldn't 
have  him  see  that  we  recognize  him 
for  the  world.  If s  the  greatest 
piece  of  impertinence  I  ever  knew.* 

'  These  things/  began  Mrs.  Biveis 
sententiously,  'often  happen  with- 
out  ' 

'Is  there  anything  in  a  name?' 
broke  out  Antony  iSom  the  soft; 
'because,  if  so,  I  can  tell  you 
his/ 

'  You !  And  how  did  you  know 
it?' 

'Onrious,  Augusta.  By  using 
my  eyes,  to  be  sure.    Hooked  athis 
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portmanteaii,  and  rm  pretty  nearly 
floie  there  tros  a  Paddington  label  on 
it;  80  how  he  comes  to  be  hero  I 
em'tny/ 

'  Antony,yoa  aro  as  bad  as  he  was. 
Talk  of  a  woman'soniiosity,  indeed !' 
Mr.  Antony  shrogged  his  shonl- 
den  indifferently.  '  The  name  was 
Tnififord  Oarr;  qneer^  but  not  ill- 
ftnmding.' 

'Trafford !'  repeated  Mrs.  Bivers, 
slowly^catobing  only  the  first  name. 
'Wasn't  there  a  Mr.  Trafiford,  El- 

linor:  or,  no,  it  was  Sti^rd ' 

Mrs.  BiTers  stopped  abruptly. 
Her  son  had  leaped  from  the  so&, 
vith  a  bonnd  that  shook  the  room, 
and  startled  her  into  a  littie  scream 
of  oonstemation. 

'A  thousand  pardons,'  said  An- 
tony. '  I  didn't  mean  to  make  such 
a  noise,  but  I  wanted  to  wake  myself 
Ton  are  astray,  mother ;  the  name 
(^  the  travelling  artist  is  Carr.  Puts 
one  in  mind  of  biscuits,  doesn't  it? 
Most  silent  and  absorbed  oonsin 
£Uinor,  will  you  take  a  turn  on  the 
promenade?' 

Ellinor  Ghallis  rose  at  once.  A 
certain  deference  which  distinguished 
Antony's  manner  to  her  at  times 
could  not  fail  to  please  her,  in  spito 
of  the  bantering  manner  that  dis- 
guised it;  moreover,  he  had  just 
interfered  to  prevent  inquiries  which 
would  have  been  painful,  and  she 
was  gratoitil  to  him.  Antony  him- 
self did  not  know  this,  or  Imew  it 
but  dimly.  He  could  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  impulse  that  had 
prmnpted  his  opportune  interrup- 
tion. He  only  knew  that  Ellinor 
had  been  ill,  and  that  a  rumour  had 
gone  about  concerning  an  engage- 
ment abruptly  and  mysteriously 
broken  off.  It  was  most  probably 
idle  rumour,  'after  all ;  but  still  he 
thought  it^well  to  stop  his  mother's 
researches  when  they  turned  upon 
his  cousin's  gentlemen  acquaintance. 
But  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
acted  a  sort  of  protector's  part  to- 
wards her,  he  conceived  a  sudden 
desire  to  know  certainly  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  rumour.  And 
perhaps  he  was  also  a  little  elated 
by  the  aJacrily  with  which  she  had 
responded  to  his  proposal  of  a  walk, 
for  he  took  her  hand,  as  he  held 
open  the  door  for  her  to   pass 


through,  and  said  in  his  best  and 
most  insinuating  manner — 

'Tou  won't  bear  malice,  will 
you?' 

His  bit  of  mannerism  shrank  at 
once  before  the  somewhat  scomM 
amusement  which  tinged  EUinor's 
look  and  answer. 

*  Gousin  Antony,'  she  said,  glanc- 
ing back  at  him,  '  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be 
natural  than  to  affect  absurdity.' 

Antony  was  not  used  to  rebufGs ; 
and  although  he  knew  he  had  been 
pretending,  yet  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  be  told  so.  Besides,  Ellinor  was 
very  handsome,  unusually  so  just 
then,  when  she  looked  a  bit  scorn- 
ful; idle  was  not  often  roused  to 
look  so.  And  what  did  it  matter 
about  the  two  years  by  which  she 
was  his  senior?  No  one  would  take 
her  for  the  eldest,  particularly  if 
they  made  proper  allowance  for  his 
big  whiskers  and  moustache.  He 
wasn't  quite  so  sure,  now  he  came 
to  think  of  it,  that  tiiero  had  been 
no  reality  in  his  bit  of  sentiment 
One  thing,  however,  he  was  sure  of, 
namely,  that  he  should  not  venture 
to  take  her  hand  in  that  way  very 
soon  again. 

*  Upon  my  word,'  mused  Mr.  An- 
tony, '  I  wonder  she  didn't  box  my 
ears.  They  almost  feel  as  if  she 
had.' 

'  Tony,'  said  Mrs.  Bivers  from  the 
window,  '  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  wait  for  Mr.  George  Bivers  to  call 
upon  us.  He  might  never  see  the 
names,  you  know,  and  your  £&ther 
would  not  be  pleased  if  we  went 
home  without  seeing  him.  I  think 
you  should  go  to  the  rectory.' 

'To-night,  mother?' 

'  Tou  stupid  boy.  I  am  in  ear- 
nest' 

'Very  well.  But  the  rector  is 
nothing  to  me.  Second  cousins 
don't  count,  you  know.' 

'  I  wonder  if  he  is  as  music-mad 
as  ever,'  said  Mrs.  Bivers,  specu- 
latively. 

'  Sure  to  be.  Thaf  s  a  taste  that 
doesn't  die.' 

'  He  would  be  pleased  with  EUi- 
nor's voice.  I  want  to  make  her 
sing  again  if  I  can.  J.  want  to 
rouse  her  in  some  way.  Antony, 
we  must  get  a  piano,  and  have  the 
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lector,  or  his  son  and  daughters,  or 
all,  here.' 

'  Speaking  of  Ellinor/  said  An- 
tony, with  an  air  of  profound  nnoon- 
oem, '  I  suppose  there  was  nothing 
in  that  rumour.  I  mean  ahout  a 
broken  engagement' 
^  Mrs.  Bivers  looked  at  him  with  a 
little  bewilderment  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  she  laughed. 

'  Nonsense,  Antony !  Mr.  Challis 
sent  Ellinor  with  us  because  she 
had  not  been  well,  and  he  thought 
the  change  would  do  her  good.  Of 
course  I  am  yery  glad  to  haye  her.' 

'  Of  course  we  are,'  said  Antony, 
generalizing  it. 

'  And  we  must  take  care  of  her, 
and  make  her  go  out  a  good  deaL 
She  is  y^  quiet  These  slow, 
dragging  indispositions  are  more 
likely  to  leaye  low  spirits  behind 
them  than  a  sharp  iUness  which  is 
soon  oyer.  Then  Ellinor  has  no 
mother,  and  a  &ther  may  be  eyery- 
thing  that  is  wise  and  kind,  but 
these  seemingly  slight  ailments  are 
b^ond  his  ken.  Tou  must  take 
Ellinor  on  the  hills,  you  and  Au- 
gusta; the  air  up  there  will  put 
freah  life  into  her.'^ 

'  Then  you  think  there  was  no- 
thing in  it,  and  there's  no  gentle- 
man's head  that  I  oould  haye  the 
pleasure  of  punching  ?' 

'  My  dear  Tony,  don't  be  absurd. 
Put  by  your  superfluous  energy 
until  it  is  wanted.  Be  off,  and 
don't  keep  the  girls  waiting.' 


CHAPTEB  in. 

'n.  BALEN.' 

The  sun  was  gone  long  ago,  and 
the  eyening  air  blew  up  finesh  from 
the  sea  along  the  parade.  Mr.  Traf- 
ford Garr  had  left  his  leaning  posi- 
tion, and  mixed  amongst  Ihe  shifting 
crowd  of  promenaders.  He  did  n(S 
moye  with  them,  howeyer,  but  kept 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  place,  and 
he  was  just  now  occupied  with  a 
calculation  as  to  the  exact  time  it 
would  take  certain  figures  approach- 
ing in  the  distance  to  reach  that 
place.  These  figures  moyed  slowly. 
Mr.  Biyers,  the  centre  one  of  the 
three,  had  dropped  into  a  saunter 
as  meditatiye  in  its  way  as   Mr. 


Garr's  immobility.  Antony^  effinii 
to  make  himself  entertaining  had 
been  damped  by  the  unpleasant 
.  conyiction  that  the  more  he  talked 
the  more  silent  and  absent  Ellinor 
became.  He  oould  not  decide  to 
his  own  satis&ctkm  whether  he  was 
in  loye,  or  going  to  be  in  loye  with 
his  cousin,  or  not  Her  supreme 
indifference  piqued  him;  he  was  at 
the  sea-side,  and  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  the  temptation  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  litde  flirtation  was  dangerous. 
He  would  haye  liked  to  know  what 
Ellinor  thought  of  him  in  her  own 
mind;  but  the  absolute  blank  whieh 
such  a  question  would  haye  pro- 
duced might  haye  been  salutary  bat 
not  palatable.  She  was  not  think- 
ing about  him  at  all ;  had  neyer 
thought  about  him  sufficiently  to 
form  an  opinion.  She  walked  by 
his  side,  and  probably  knew  that  he 
talked  a  good  deal,  but  she  left  his 
sister  to  answer  him.  All  at  onoe 
something  roused  her  ftom  her  apa- 
thy. It  was  growing  late;  the 
stars  had  begun  to  come  qut,  and  a 
b'ght^or  two  had  sprang  up  in  the 
windows  along  the  parade.  They 
were   passing  near   to   a  famous 


string  band  engaged  for  the  season, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  well-rfr- 
membered  air  £rom  &e  '  Troyat(»e' 
made  her  turn  with  a  moyement 
of  sudden  pain  towards  the  players. 
Then  she  saw  that  she  had  tmned 
straight  round  upon  the  impertinent 
examiner  of  her  luggage;  that  he  was 
leaying  the  group  around  the  musi- 
cians and  coming  to  meet  her;  that 
his  face  was  white  and  resolute,  and 
that  he  meant  to  be  seen.  A  spiiit 
of  pride  and  just  anger  stung  her 
into  strength.  He  came  forwud  as 
though  he  had  some  claim  upon  her 
consideration;  he  would  find  it  a 
mistake.  Another  moment  and  she 
had  passed  him,  looking  into  his 
face  with  a  single  glance  of  deter- 
mined imooncem,  as  though  die 
had  been  passing  a  stranger.  She 
walked  on  a  little  farther,  and  then 
stopped. 

.  '  Let  us  go  in  now/  said  Ellinor. 
'  It  is  cold.' 

Antony  bent  down  to  look  at  her 
with  on  unaccountable  sensation  of 
something  strange  in  her  yoice. 

'  We  haye  kept  you  out  too  long/ 
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besaid.   '  We  must  not  do  it  again. 
Come,  Augusta.' 

Mrs.  BiTors  was  waiting  for  them 
in  the  growing  darkness  of  the 
diawing-room,  but  KUinor  went 
straight  up  to  ber  own  zoom  and 
locked  beraelf  in. 

8he  tried  to  throw  off  her  cloak, 
but  the  fingers  which  worked  at  its 
fastening  were  trembling  with  anger 
or  tgrief,  or  some  passion  strangely 
at  variance  with  her  usual  impassi- 
bility of  manner;  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  sudden  storm  she  was  con- 
sdons  of  an  hysterical  inclination  to 
iaugb  at  the  tiiought  of  what  those 
quiet  people  down  stuzs  would  say 
&  they  could  see  her. 

'He  neyer  meant  coming  here/ 
tbonght  EUinor,  'until  ha  saw  us. 
What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be 
tormented  in  this  way?  He  came 
on  purpose.  Ungenerous  and  cruel, 
he  asked  those  men  for  "  II  Balen  " 
on  purpoBo;  he  knew  I  should  re- 
member ;  he  thinks,  because  I  am 
a  woman,  that  I  shall  be  weak 
enough  to  forget  bis  own  words  and 
my  acquiescence  in  them.  ^  never 
wilL  If  he  is  come  here  to  haunt 
me,  I  must  show  him  that  I  can  bear 
it,  as  I  did  to-night.  Three  months 
ago  I  knew  he  would  be  sorry,  but 
be  should  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore. I  wish  I  were  reidly  strong ; 
these  sudden  excitements  hurt  me 
so.  I  am  shaking  all  over;  and  I 
have  got  to  go  down  stairs  and  look 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.' 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Trafford  Garr 
walked  on  with  a  tingling  in  his 
cheeks  and  a  foeling  of  bitter  exas- 
peration against  everybody,  the 
string  band  included.  Ellinor  was 
right;  he  had  asked  for  .'  11  Balen' 
on  purpose;  and,  now  he  came  to 
thiiuc  of  it,  the  mistake  had  been  a 
Tery  foolish  one.  Well,  it  was  done, 
and  could  not  be  recalled.  But  that 
reflection  did  not  smooth  down  his 
vexation,  nor  modify  the  irritation 
with  which  he  found  his  walk 
checked  by  the  audience  of  an  imi- 
tation Broosil  flEunily  in  foU  chorus. 
He  took  a  dislike  to  the  tiny  vio- 
linists, and  called  their  chorus  dis- 
cord, which  was  unjust,  for  they 
played  very  well.  He  had  an  un- 
reasonable feeling  of  impatience 
against  all  those  people  who  were 


chattering  and  laughing '  aroond 
him;  on  one  side  a  jabbering  of 
French,  on  another  the  roll  of  an 
Itidian  sentence,  and  occasionally 
the  German  gutturals  reaching  fajjs 
ear  and  bespeaking  his  unvrilling 
attention  to  the  talkers.  His  dis- 
gust reached  its  climax  when  he 
came  upon  a  reverend  brother 
Stiggins,  who  had  taken  up  his  post 
between  the  fires  of  two  season 
bands,  both  being  fiuntly  audible  at 
times,  and  was  warning  his  dear 
friends,  in  a  voice  and  lanp;nagB 
which  might  be  called  rehgious 
swearing,  against  the  temptations 
of  music  in  general,  and  this  musio 
in  particular.  To  do  justice  to  the 
gojKl  taste  of  the  promenaders^  Mr. 
Stiggins  had  a  very  thin  audience, 
and  these  were  small  boys  who 
stared  at  him  in  a  bewildering  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he 
really  meant  it  or  whether  he  was 
simply  performing,  like  the  imita- 
tion Brousils,  and  would  presently 
send  his  hat  round. 

Mr.  Garr  turned  away,  and  went 
to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  boat 
on  the  shingle.  The  tide  was  going 
out,  and  he  flung  into  it  a  little  box 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket,  and 
which  had  once  contained  patent 
'  Yesuvians,'  warranted  safe  from 
damp,  from  spontaneous  ignition,  or 
from  any  other  evil  to  which  matches 
in  general  are  subject  And  as  the 
littie  vessel  drifted  off  to  sea,  so  his 
thoughts  drifted  away  from  the  pre- 
sent, from  Ellinor  as  she  was  now, 
a  stony  unreality,  whom  he  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  regard  as  any- 
thing but  a  stranger— to  Ellinor  as 
she  was  three  months  ago,  before  the 
cloud  came. 

And  he  remembered  lying  under 
a  tree,  la^y  looking  out  upon  sunny 
lawns  until  the  sunshine  came  and 
stood  before  him  visibly,  and  he 
pretended  unconsdousness  to  see 
what  Ehe  would  da  Well,  she  went 
away  from  him  quieUy,  without 
speaking.  It  was  just  like  her. 
Aad  then  he  had  to  run  after  her, 
and  was  angry,  and  they  sparred  a 
bit,  and  made  it  up  agam.  Not 
much  to  remember,  perhaps,  but 
there  was  something  very  pleasant, 
and  very  bitter  too,  about  it 

And  then  he^remembered  the  joL- 
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liest  Christmas  party  T^hich  had 
ever  fallen  to  his  lot;  where  there 
had  been  private  theatricals,  and 
plenty  of  bad  acting  which  was  ap- 
plauded, and  a  Uttle  good  acting 
which  was  not  applauded;  a  faint 
suspicion  of  jealousy  even  then,  but 
a  good  deal  of  that  happiness  which 
he  supposed  was  all  over  now.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  was  that  ho 
never  seemed  to  have  appreciated  it 
rightly  until  it  was  over.  After  that 
came  a  recollection  so  gloomy  that 
his  £mx3  lengthened  under  it,  and  he 
collapsed  still  further  into  the  boat's 
shadow. 

The  glorious  days  of  country 
freedom  came  to  a  close,  and  Elli- 
nor  went  to  town  with  her  father. 
Mr.  Carr  followed,  of  course,  and 
expected  a  monopoly,  which  he  did 
not  get  Mr.  Ghallis  required  his 
daughter  to  pay  some  little  atten- 
tion to  other  friends,  and  Mr.  Carr 
fretted  himself  into  a  furious  fit  of 
jealousy  and  imreasonable  exaction. 
The  thing  which  puzzled  him  now 
in  this  retrospect  was,  how  he  could 
ever  have  been  so  absurd.  Then 
came  that  one-evening  engagement 
which  he  had  required  EUinor  to 
break  because  he  was  not  included 
in  it;  and  when  she  argued  the 
point  Mr.  Carr  said  something,  in 
the  jwssionate  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  Elllnor  could  not 
stand. 

'  If  you  think  that,'  she  said, '  the 
sooner  we  say  good-bye  the  better. 
And,  indeed^  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you.' 

She  was  very  quiet  about  it ;  but 
Mr.  Carr  knew  then  that,  even  if  his 
pride  would  have  suffered  him  to 
appeal,  there  would  be  no  moving 
her.  There  had  been  no  question 
of  friendship  between  them.  Both 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible : 
both  recognized  the  wideness  of 
the  gulf  so  suddenly  opened  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Carr  saw  it  with 
a  bewildered  amazement — seeing, 
yet  half  incredulous.  It  was  so 
monstrous;  he  had  never  contem- 
plated such  a  thing;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it  when  it  came ; 
and  besides  all  this,  it  was  his  own 
doing. 

'IM^  feult,'  muttered  Mr.  Carr, 
throwing  whole  handfols  of  pebbles 


at  the  unoffending  sea.  'I  did  it 
all.  I  shut  out  that  sort  of  sun- 
shine from  my  life  altogether.  And 
yet  I  think,  coming  upon  me  so 
suddenly  as  she  did  yesterday — was 
it  yesterday  or  to-day?  I  can  hardly 
toll — I  think  it  was  scarcely  wonder- 
ful that  the  temptation  to  follow  for 
the  chance  of  seeing  her  should 
have  proved  too  much  for  me.  I 
meant  to  humble  myself,  and  that 
trick  with  the  music  was  not 
humble.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
capable  of  any  great  humility.  If 
I  were  to  write  to  her  she  would 
return  the  letter  imopened.  I 
know  her  so  well  that  I  am  certain 
she  would,  whether  she  cares  for 
me  or  not — that  is,  unless  I  could 
disguise  my  hand,  so  that  she  might 
open  it  without  knowing  from  whom 
it  came.  In  that  case — well,  I  must 
tliink  of  it.  At  any  rate,  I  am  here, 
and  here  I  shall  stay;  and  until  I 
am  positively  certain  that  there  is 
no  hope,  I  won't  give  up.' 

So  Mr.  Carr  left  his  boat,  and 
walked  up  and  down  opposite 
Heidelberg  House  until  he  saw,  for 
one  moment,  a  shadow  on  one  of 
the  drawing-room  blinds,  and  then 
he  went  to  his  room  at  the '  Queen  V 


CHAPTER  IV. 
'it's  a  bobbt  in  disguisk.' 

'  And  what  about  the  practisings, 
Tony?' 

'  Oh,  well,  we  must  have  a  piano, 
of  course.  I'll  run  over  to  Foster's 
and  get  one  this  afternoon.  Won't 
the  people  through  the  wall  have  a 
treat  ?  I  think  we  ought  to  charge. 
But,  Augusta ' 

'  WeU.' 

'  About  that  song,  you  know?' 

'Ellinor  says  she  would  rather 
not  sing  it.  If  she  is  quite  deter- 
mined  ' 

'Quite,'  interrupted  Ellinor.  'I 
cannot  undertake  a  solo.  I  would 
rather  not  do  anything ;  but  as  that 
seems  ungracious,  I  don't  object  to 
join  in  the  choruses — nothing  else.' 

'  Not  even  "  Janet's  Choice?" '  said 
Antony,  appealingly. 

'  Not  even  "  Janef  s  Choice." ' 

'And  you  sing  it  so  oapitollji 
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And  Augusta's  tipper  D  is  of  no 
use  there,  because  she  has  no  lower 
notes.  It  inmtB  a  contralto  or  a 
me&BO  at  least.  Well,  it  can't  be 
hetpedL  I  shall  have  to  write  for 
Qyeomei' 

'BGsi't  throw  stones,  Antony,  and 
do  be  still  if  70a  can.  We  have 
done  oioagh  monntain-clunbing  to- 
day: let  ns  rest  How  beantlfol  it 
jfil' 

Miasi  BiTezs  was  right  as  to  the 
beaafy  of  the  scene  she  looked 
upon,  bat  there  is  no  necessity  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  it; 
moreover,  such  descnption  might 
betray  the  locality,  and  thus  be- 
come, by  a  figure  of  speech,  per- 
sonaL  It  wonld  have  taken  some 
days  of  hard  walking  to  'do'  the 
moontains  thoroughly,  but  they 
bad  done  something,  and  were  not 
ambitious.  It  was  tiie  fiishion  here 
to  climb,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
BO  Ihey  climbed.  It  was  also  the 
ftshion  to  use  poles  or  idpenstocks ; 
80,  of  course,  tiiey  had  afpenstocis, 
which  so  added  to  their  personal 
appearance  as  tourists  that  Mr. 
i^tony  had  begged  very  hard  to 
patronize  the  owner  of  a  photo* 
graphic  studio  in  a  sheltered  spot 
OQ  the  hill,  and  a  study  of  three 
toQiists  had  in  consequence  been 
that  morning  inmiersed  in  the  pho- 
tographic bath  for  deyelopment 

There  was  also  an  archery-ground 
on  the  hill,  bristhng  perpetually 
with  the  arrows  of  ambitious  but 
inexpert  archers,  and  a  shooting- 
gallery  for  gentlemen,  and  a  cricket- 
groond,  which,  being  smooth  and 
krel,  did  yery  well  for  croquet,  and 
on  which  the  two  ladies  and  their 
escort  had  been  practising  that 
game  for  a  briefperiod.  It  was 
Toted  'slow.'  Thero  were  not 
enough  of  players;  ^and  so  now 
thqr  were  sitting  on  a  cliff,  and 
Mr.  Antony  was  amusing  hhnself 
by  throwing  down  the  stones  and 
loose  gravel  which  came  within 
reach  of  his  hand. 

'Don't  throw  stones,'  repeated 
Hiss  Bivers.  'Suppose  any  one 
were  coming  up;  and  you  faiowit 
is  forbidden  toa' 

'By  order  of  the  committee,' 
drawled  Antony— 'a  set  of  sapient 
okl  women^  no  doubt;   besides,  I 


should  like  to  see  any  one  commg 
up  the  bare  rock  underneath  us.' 

'It  isn't  bare:  there's  brake  to 
ding  to.    Don't,  Antony.' 

'Some  one  is  coming  up,'  said 
Ellinor,  suddenly. 

Antcmy  peep^  over  the  diff,  and 
drew  back,  with  a  pantomimio 
representation  of  being  handcuffed. 

'  If  s  a  bobby  in  diis^^uise.' 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken 
when  the  bobby  in  disguise  leaped 
upon  the  cliff,  and  passed  them ;  as 
he  did  so,  taking  a  handkerohief 
from  his  cheek,  down  which  a  little 
spot  of  blood  was  trickling. 

'It's  the  trayelling  photographer  1' 
exclaimed  Antony,  aghast  'I'm 
afraid  I  must  have  hit  him;  and 
he's  out  of  sight  now,  so  I  can't 
apologize.  How  the  fellow  does 
haunt  us  I  He's  stopping  at  the 
"Queen's,"  do  you  Imow.  Not  so 
bad  for  a  Tagabond  artist,  is  it?' 

'What  nonsense,  Antony!  as  if 
you  could  possibly  tell  what  he  is.' 

'  Oh,  he  may  be  a  great  swell  for 
anything  I  know,'  said  Mr.  Biyers, 
carelessly.  'I  wish  I  hadn't  hit 
him.  One  wouldn't  throw  stones 
at  an  artist,  knowingly.' 

At  this  juncture  Antony  caught 
his  cousin's  eye,  and  felt  uncomfort- 
abl&  There  was  something  sar- 
castic about  the  expression,  he 
thought— something  of  amusement, 
and  something  of  contempt  It 
was  yery  hard  upon  him.  He  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  he  had  said  or 
done  now,  that  she  was  taming  into 
ridicula  He  put  on  an  injured 
tone,  and  asked  the  question.  Her 
answer  only  puzzled  him  still  more 
as  to  the  real  subject  of  her  amuse- 
ment 

'What  haye  you  done?'  repeated 
Ellinor.  '  I  was  thinking  about  the 
trayelling  photographer,  Antony. 
So  he  is  stopping  at  tiie  "  Queen's  ?" 
What  a  reckless  spendthrift  he  must 
be!  But  I  think  you  often  find  it 
so  amongst  yagabond  artists.' 

'  If  s  time  to  go  home,'  said  An- 
tony,  not  quite  sure  of  his  ground. 
'Shall  we  go?  I  want  to  see  about 
that  piana' 

Mr.  Trafford  Garr  had  passed  on, 
stiir  with  his  handkerohief  to  his 
face.  He  did  not  bear  malice  about 
the  little  cut  hoax  Antcmy's  luckless 
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stone:  it  had  como  from  Ellinor's 
party,  and  she  kiicw  of  it,  i  t  woaUl 
mirt  her  moro  tlian  it  did  himself. 
Ho  was  not  i)rocisoly  cxuititig  in 
this  thought,  but  midor  siiuu  cir- 
cumstanct'S  as  his  it  was  only  natu- 
ral to  like  to  obtain  hymj)i:hy  when- 
ever and  however  he  could  get  it 
from  Elhnor.  And  the  sharp  little 
Btono  had  stirred  him  nj-),  and  done 
him  good;  besides  which,  at  the 
cost  of  tho  cut  lio  had  lieard  all 
about  tho  practising,  tho  choruses, 
*  Janet's  Choice/  and  Antony's  miss- 
ing comet 

When  LIr.  Carr  got  as  far  as  the 
comet  he  made  a  sudden  stop  in  his 
walk,  and  said,  half  aloud,  '  I  have 
it.'  Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
abont  it.  He  had  seen  on  the  pa- 
rade below  a  placard  concerning  an 
amateur  concert  for  the  Ix'ncfit  of  a 
national  school,  or  an  infant  school, 
or  somo  school;  he  was  not  very 
clear  what.  And,  of  course,  Ellinor 
was  going  to  sing  at  this  concert, 
with  her  cousins.  For  Mr.  Can*  had 
remembered  all  alx)ut  these  cousins 
by  this  time.  Also,  knowing  that 
the  rector's  name  was  Eivers,  he 
came  very  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  a  relationship 
there  also,  by  means  of  wliich  Elli- 
nor had  lx>en  drawn  into  the  concert 
affair.  Mr.  Carr  was  guilty  of  an  ex- 
clamation not  expressing  pleasure. 
He  vituperated  amateurs,  Mr.  An- 
tony Rivers  in  particular ;  not  that 
he  was  jealous  of  Antony,  or  indeed 
of  any  one  now;  he  had,  he  flattered 
himself,  received  a  lesson  sufficient 
to  cure  him  of  jealousy.  But  there 
would  be  so  much  practising  to- 
gether for  the  cousins ;  and  Elhnor 
would  play  his  accompaniments.  He 
would  be  occupying  the  position 
which  Mr.  Carr  himself  ought  to 
have  held.  Then,  too,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  comet,  no  doubt  he  was  a 
tenor,  and  tenors  are  so--^ 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  no  longer 
accessihle  to  jealousy,  or  any  such 
sadden  passion  as  had  been  wont  to 
master  him,  Mr.  Carr  thmst  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  took  thence  a 
letter,  written  with  elaborate  care 
that  very  morning;  rent  it  into  a 
hundred  pieces,  and  then  sat  down 
on  the  hill  side  to  tear  them  still 
smaller  and  gxind  them  into  the  turf 


with  his  li«?l.  Perhaps  ho  repent*- 1 
after  it  was  done;  porhiips  he  U'a 
fot>lishly  guilty :  at  any  rate  Ir* 
stiirted  off  down  the  hill  to  look  ut 
that  placard  again,  and  to  secure 
for  himself  the  very  Ixist  seat  tLa; 
money  could  secure  for  the  conct-n. 
He  would  wait  imtil  that  iooii. 
place  to  form  his  decision.  Ho 
should  see  her  there,  and  according 
to  his  impression  then,  he  would 
either  fill  up  that  empty  enveloi* 
once  more  or  else  give  her  up  and 
go  away  like  a  reasonable  man. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

MR.  CARR'S  '  I3IPRESSI0N.' 

So  he  had  settled  it.  And  s> 
wlien  he  took  liis  seat  in  the  concert- 
room,  one  of  the  first  to  aiTive,  thciy 
was  about  him  an  atmosphere  o: 
strung-up  determination  which  did 
not  l^rmonize  amiss  with  his  well" 
cut  features  and  resolute  forehead. 
In  all  the  rustle  of  the  assembling 
audience,  the  moving  of  seats,  aiiu 
mistakes  respecting  places,  Mr.  Carr 
remained  motionless,  with  his  htitui 
steadily  turned  towards  the  orclicb- 
tra.  Again,  he  meant  thUt  Ellinor 
should  see  liim,  and  all  his  calcula- 
tions hinged  upon  how  she  would 
look  when  she  did  see  him.  He  did 
not  reflect  that  he  was  in  some  sort 
acting  the  part  of  a  persecutor;  he 
remembered  only  that  some  time 
since  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  pitxc 
of  folly,  to  undo  which  no  perseve- 
rance on  his  part  could  be  too  great. 
He  reflected  only  that  his  happiness, 
and,  as  he  persuaded  himself  by  ^vuy 
of  self-justification,  EUinor's  aUo» 
depended  upon  the  undoing  of  it. 

He  listened  to  the  overture  with 
desperate  patience.  She  was  not  one 
of  the  performers  therein,  and  he 
had  not  expected  that  she  would  be. 
Then  there  came  a  solo,  also  un- 
important ;  afterwards  the  fip^t 
chorus  in  the  programme ;  and  then 
amongst  the  light  dresses  that  be- 
gan to  flutter  into  their  places  he 
saw  one  of  white,  with  a  dark-red 
rose  looping  it  up. 

Mr.  C(UT  leaned  forward  a  hitle. 
She  muU  see  him.  He  must  know 
whether  the  sight  of  him,  sudddoJy. 
would  yet  affiact  her  in  anj  degree ; 
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if  not,  his  case  was  hopeless.  She 
vas  so  fiur  above  him  up  therai  i  It 
▼as  BO  intolerable  to  look  at  her  in 
her  cahn  coDgdongness  of  tiie  bar- 
lier  that  separated  performers  from 
listeners.  This  was  not  his  Ellinor, 
bat  a  new  character,  which  stmig 
him  with  a  sense  of  overwhelming 
distanca  Why,  he  was  no  nearer 
and  no  more  to  her  than  any  one  of 
the  hnndred  and  fifty  people  who 
sftt  so  complacently  looking  at  her. 
The  thing  was  monstrons  1 

Something  ahnost  savage  in  the 
excited  eameetness  of  his  £u;e  mnst 
have  struck  Ellinor  when  she  did 
see  him;  or  else  she  was  nervous, 
or  not  well,  or  the  heat  was  too 
nmch  for  her;  all  which  latt^  ex- 
cuses were  readily  found  for  her  by 
her  coa4jutor8»  one  of  whom  turned 
ronnd  just  in  time  to  see  her  drop 
the  muaio  from  her  hands,  and  to 
be  aware  that  instead  of  singing  in 
pablic,  Ellinor  was  about  to.fiunt 

There  was  a  little  commotion  up 
there — ^not  much ;  the  i^ympathy  of 
the  audience  was  of  course  excited, 
and  one  gentleman  only  was  so  ill- 
mannered  as  to  rise  from  his  seat 
and  leave  the  concert-room. 

It  was  Mr.  Trafford  Garr;  and  be 
cared  nothing  at  all  for  the  disap- 
proving glances  that  followed  him 
to  the  door. 

He  had  come  out  with'  some  mad 
thought  of  mshing  off  to  the  green 
room,  and  claiming  the  right  to  help 
her.  But  he  dared  not  do  it,'  alone 
as  he  was.  His  &oe  reddened  at 
the  thought  of  the  probable  rebuff 
which  would  reward  him.  Instead, 
he  went  to  walk  about  in  his  thin 
boolB  on  the  beach,  reviling  himself 
in  a  torrent  of  self-reproach;  re- 
pressing, at  first,  like  a  guilty  Joasi, 
the  gleam  of  exultation  which  came 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  still 
power  to  move  her—that  she  could 
not  possibly  be  indifferent  to  him. 

Then  he  saw  people  turn  round 
after  they  had  pasKd,  to  stare  at 
him;  and  he  took  off  his  whito 
gloves  with  a  sensation  of  amioy- 
anoe  that  he  could  not  have  the 
shore  to  himselfl  It  was  late 
enough— nearly  nine:  why  didn't 
these  people  go  home,  and  keep  re- 
apectable,  healthy  hours;  and  what 
did  it  matter  to  any  ode  if  he  chose 


to  walk  in  whito  gloves  and  thin 
boots?  Something  more  important 
than  such  considerations  occupied 
him.  He  had  before  his  eyes  per- 
petually, Ta  white  drees  with  a  red 
rose  in  it,  and  a  fiu^e  which  had 
grown  as  whito  as  the  dress  at  the 
sight  of  him.  How  could  he  do  it  ? 
And  what  waa  to  be  done  now? 
One  thing  was  certain;  he  could 
not  sleep  another  night,  nor  rest 
satisfied  another  hoar  without  beg^ 
ging  forgiveness  for  what  he  had 
done. 

IhLr.  Garr  looked  back  towards  the 
concert-room,  and  reflected  that  the 
performance  was  not  to  be  over 
until  ten.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
before  him ;  so  he  went  to  his  room 
at  the '  Queen's,'  and  wrote  a  letter, 
the  compilation  of  which  took  him 
pretty  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  and  having despatohed  it,  he 
returned  to  the  iiarade,  by  this  time 
nearly  deserted.  Mr.  Carr  didn't 
mind  that;  indeed  it  was  so  much 
the  better,  since  it  left  him  a  clear 
view  of  all  carriages  passing  from 
the  concert-room  down  the  parade. 

And  when  the  town  clock  had 
struck  ten  some  few  minutes  there 
was  a  light  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Heidelburg  House,  and  l^bs.  Bivers 
was  overwhelming  her  niece  with 
inquiries  and  attentions. 

'  What's  this?'  exchumed  Mr.  An- 
tony. '  Miss  Ghallis — ^why,  it's  for 
you,  Ellinor.' 

£llinor  took'the  note,  and  turned 
slightly  away  from  her  cousin  as 
she  r^  the  address.  There  was 
no  e^ptom  of  fainting  this  time ; 
but  if  ^.  Garr  had  flattered  himself 
that  he  could  disguise  his  hand- 
writing from  her  he  was  mistaken. 

'  Have  you  an  envelope  down 
here,  Augusta?*  said  Ellinor.  'Give 
it  me,  please.' 

Then  she  took  up  a  pencil  and 
wrote  a  few  words  on  the  unopened 
cover  of  Mr.  Garr's  note,  put  it  in 
the  envelope,  &stened  and  addressed 
it 

'  Bing  the  bell,  please,  Antony.' 

Mr.  Antony  obeyed,  thinking  he 
had  never  seen  his  cousin  look  so 
downright  huidsome  as  she  did  to- 
night in  the  self-contained  calmnesB 
with  which  she  did  all  this. 

'Let  that  be  sent  at  onoe  to  the 
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address  upon  it/  said  Ellinor,  giving 
her  note  to  the  servant  Then, 
tiirning  to  leave  the  room,  she 
added,  to  Mrs.  Rivers :  *  It  is  from 
some  one  I  used  to  know,  but  whom 
I  do  not  wish  to  know  any  longer.* 

A  very  simple  and  easy  way  of 
settling  the  matter ;  but  who  was  to 
know  how  often  that  very  night  she 
wished  with  all  her  hes^  she  had 
not  done  it;  wished  for  the  letter 
back  again;  wanted  to  look  at  the 
handwriting  again  ;  to  recal  the  rash 
words  she  had  traced  upon  the  en- 
velope ;  to  say  something  less  bitter  ? 
And  yet  if  the  option  had  been  be- 
fore her  the  probability  is  that  she 
would  have  done  the  very  same 
thing  again. 

While  she  did  it,  Mr.  Carr  was 
wandering  up  and  down  outside, 
watching  the  shadows  on  the  blinds ; 
and  it  was  not  imtil  these  were  gone 
and  the  room  was  dark,  that  he 
went  back  again  to  the  Queen's  and 
found  upon  his  table  the  letter, 
which  he  opened  eagerly.  It  con- 
tained, as  we  know,  his  own  note, 
the  seal  never  having  been  broken, 
but  on  the  outside  there  were  a  few 
words  in  pencil. 

'  Your  own  will  'separated  us,  and 
you  know  it  You  told  me  with 
scant  courtesy  that  you  had  been 
deceived  in  me,  and  that  all  com- 
munication between  us  had  better 
cease.  After  that,  the  sort  of  perse- 
cution you  are  carrying  on  is  un- 
manly and  insolent  I  shall  not 
read  your  letter.— E.  C 

And  Mr.  Carr  kissed  the  rod  that 
smote  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  put 
those  scrawled  pencil  marks  to  his 
lips  for  the  sake  of  the^  hand  that 
wrote  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  LUOET  SCAB. 

He  had  nothing  to  do  now  but 
to  pack  up  his  belongings  and  go 
away.  He  was  not  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind.  He  shovelled  his 
garments  into  the  portouinteau, 
strapped,  and  locked  it;  but  there 
was  no  hurry  about  the  actual  start- 
ing. It  did  not  matter  much  what 
train  he  went  by ;  it  did  not  matter 
very  much,  he  tiiought,  what  became 


of  him.  For  all  that  he  ordered  his 
portmanteau  to  be  sent  to  the  sta- 
tion in  time  for  a  certain  train  which 
he  would  meet ;  and  then  he  caught 
up  a  waterproof  cloak,  reviling  it 
for  not  having  got  itself  put  into  the 
box  with  the  other  things;  threw 
it  over  his  arm  and  went  out. 

It  was  not  a  flEishionable  time  of  day 
for  going  out  on  the  parade  or  on 
the  beach;  it  was  an  hour  when 
nursery-maids  and  children  congre- 
gated thereon ;  the  former  to  group 
together  and  embroider,  and  gossip 
under  big  umbrellas ;  the  latter  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  sand  for- 
tification, and  to  cry. 

Mr.  Carr's  heart  was  bitter  within 
him,  and  he  felt  towards  these  harm- 
less little  people  an  animosity  quite 
unusual  in  him.  A  sudden  hot 
gleam  of  sun  striking  upon  his  head, 
from  beneath  a  Jcloud  might  hare 
aggravated  his  bitterness,  but  there 
lay  before  him  a  glorious  bay  sleep- 
ing calmly  under  a  stormy  sky, 
which  should  have  changed  his 
mood  and  made  him  human;  hut 
whether  he  was  then  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  beauty  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  laughed  a  sardonic, 
noiseless  laugh,  when  the  big  um- 
brella of  a  nursemaid  escaped  her 
and  went  skimming  off  to  sea  with 
all  the  graceful  airiness  of  a  con- 
scious truant. 

Mr.  Carr  walked  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  pier,  and  a  boatman 
whom  he  knew  touched  a  dissipated 
hat  to  him,  and  said  somethiog 
about  the  water.  Mr.  Carr  bit  at 
once.  It  was  the  very  thing  for  him 
in  his  present  state  of  mind;  the 
harder  the  work  the  better.  There 
was  time  for  just  an  hour's  pull  out 
on  the  bay. 

'  All  right.  Merry !'  he  said,  jump- 
ing in.  Now  Mr.  Carr  went  at  once 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  leaning 
over,  began  to  dabble  in  the  water, 
with  the  thoughts  that  he  coukl  not 
get  rid  of  revolving  in  his  mind,  and 
(leadening  all  impression  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  so  that  he  did  not  ofaBerre  a 
party  of  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
who  were  evidently  making  for  the 
boat,  with  the  shawls  and  cloaks 
supposed  to  be  requisite  on  the 
water;  nor  could  he  dime  by  in- 
stinct that  the  boatman  had  not 
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fpirea  him  any  iiiTitation  to  ^  on  the 
water,  but  had  indistinctly  informed 
him  that  he  himself  was  going  out. 

Neither  did  the  party  of  three 
observe  that  the  figure  leaning  oyer 
the  boalrfiide  was  not  an  assistant 
fiailor,  until  they  had  entered  the 
boat,  when  Mr.  Antony  Bivers  re- 
marked in  a  low  tone,  'I  say,  I 
told  you  we  wanted  to  be  piivate.' 

The  sailor  scratched  his  head  and 
didn't  hear.  It  wasn't  yery  likely 
lie  was  going  to  reject  Mr.  Garr's 
additional  fee,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
pretty  well  the  state  of  that  gentle- 
man's purse. 

'I  thought  it  was  one  of  your 
party,  sir,'  he  stammered  at  last. 
'  lijiow  the  genUeman  yery  weU 
indeed.' 

Mr.  Antony,  considering  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  politest  terms  in 
which  he  could  clothe  lus  intimation 
to  the  gentieman  that  he  was  not 
wanted,  took  his  oar  just  as  Mr. 
Garr  reared  himself  up  and  held  out 
his  hand  for  it,  crjing,  '  Now  then, 
slowcoach!' 

The  two  young  men  stared  at 
each  other  in  ludicrous  amazement 
and  uncertainty,  for  a  moment. 
Then  Tnifford  spoke. 

'I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
heartily.  I  thought — that  is — I 
fiuicied  /  was  to  take  an  oar,  and  I 
was  speaking  to  Me^  there,  not  to 
you.' 

Antony  stared  a  littie  longer  and 
was  conrinced  that  the  mistake  had 
been  real  And  as  Mr.  Oarr  spoke, 
the  mark  of  a  sUght  cut  on  his 
cheek  smote  upon  Mr.  Antony's  con- 
science, and  (uroye  away  the  polite 
dismissal  he  had  been  alx)ut  to  utter. 

*1  owe  him  something  for  that,' 
he  tiiought  '  No,  I  won't  turn  him 
out;  he  shall  come  if  he  likes.' 

^d  then  in  answer  to  Mr.  Garr's 
speech  he  nodded  good-humouredly. 

'  You  can  haye  your  turn  by-and- 
by,8ir, if youlike,'hesaid.  'I dare 
say  I  sludl  be  glad  of  a  rest,  for  I 
am  not  in  good  practice.' 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  per- 
haps, that  Mr.  Carr  took  lus  seat  in 
a  somewhat  bewildered  state  of 
mind;  nor  that  the  time  passed  by 
rapidly,  and  he  forgot  aU  about  the 
single  hour  which  was  all  he  had  to 
spare.     It  was  but  a  short  time 


since  he  struck  his  oolouis,  as  it 
were,  and  gaye  up  his  cause  as  lost 
He  neyer  eyen  looked  at  the  win- 
dows of  Heildelburg  House,  as  he 
passed  it  on  his  way  to  the  shore. 
And  now  by  a  wonderftd  &tality,  as 
he  called  it^here  was  Ellinor  actually 
sitting  near  to  him,  within  at  least 
an  hour's  reach  of  land,  and  still 
skimming  away  yigorously  seaward. 
It  was  true  that  she  neyer  looked 
at  him  or  showed  any  consciousness 
of  his  presence ;  but  she  was  these, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  it.  She 
sat  with  one  gloye  ofif,  from  time  to 
time  dipping  her  hand  into  the 
water  as  the  boat  cut  through  it. 
•Mr.  Oarr  saw,  without  seeming  to 
look,  that  the  hand  was  yeiy  thin, 
and  there  were  no  rings  on  it.  He 
remembered  that  Ellinor  had  been 
fond  of  rings,  and  wondered.  And 
then  he  thought  that  her  hernd  had 
shrunk  away  from  them,  and  a 
strange  sensation  rose  in  his  throat 
as  the  question  presented  itself.  Had 
Tie  anything  to  do  with  this? 

He  called  himself  a  conceited 
egotist  for  the  thought;  neyerthe- 
less,  his  resolution  so  lately  formed 
began  to  wayer.  He  saw  now  many 
allowances  to  be  made  for  Ellinor. 
That  she  had  returned  his  letter 
under  an  angry  impulse  was  dear. 
He  had  done  that  which  it  is  hard 
for  a  woman  to  forgiye,  namely,  taken 
her  by  surprise  and  caused  her  to 
make  a  scene  in  public;  and  she 
was  naturally  angiy.    He  had  no 

Elan  in  his  head  now,  no  idea  what 
e  was  going  to  do ;  but  he  wished 
with  all  his  heart  that  his  compa- 
nions might  also  forget  the  lapse  of 
time  as  he  had  done,  and  go  on, 
foreyer  he  would  haye  said  perhaps, 
but  that  would  haye  been  an  exag- 
geration. 

All  at  once  a  brisk  wind  caught 
the  cloB^  on  his  arm  and  flapped  it, 
and  as  he  looked  up  at  the  clouds,  a 
spot  of  rain  fell  upon  lus  face. 

'  A  bit  of  a  scud,  perhaps  ?'  said 
the  sailor,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Antony's 
inquiry.    '  Nothing  to  hurt' 

But  then  he  nodded  towards  a 
dark  line  of  water,  and  said  some- 
thing about  its  being  rough  for  the 
ladies,  so  the  boaf  s  head  was  turned 
to  land,  and  Mr.  Garr  took  his  stipu- 
lated turn  at  the  oar. 
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Mr,  Trafford  Cans  Business  Journey, 


'  You'll  find  it  hard  work/  wiid 
ifr.  Antony.  *  Ilarder  to  got  back 
than  it  was  to  conio  out,  for  tlio 
wind's  rising,  and  it's  dead  against 
us.' 

He  was  riglii  Mr.  Carr  did  find 
it  hard  work,  and  the  boatman  smiled 
a  calm  superior  smile,  as  the  work 
which  scarcely  heated  him,  began  to 
toll  upon  the  unpractised  arms  of 
the  amateur.  Mr.  Carr  changed 
again  after  an  hour's  work.  By  this 
time  it  had  become,  as  the  boatman 
predicted,  rough  for  the  ladies ;  the 
waves  were  high,  and  began  to  curl 
over  white  and  angry  at  the  edges ; 
and  they  were  still  some  distaoice 
from  the  shore.  • 

Mr.  Carr's  spirits  seemed  to  have 
risen  with  the  rising  turmoil  of  wind 
and  wave.  Ho  did  not  at  once  re- 
Bumo  his  former  seat.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  calculating  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  he  dared 
to  change  it,  as  he  stood  steadying 
himself,  and  unconsciously  winding 
again  the  paletot  about  his  arm. 
The  decision  was  made  for  him. 
Either  catching  his  heel  against 
something,  or  in  a  sudden  pitch  of 
the  boat,  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  heavily  against  the  side.  When 
he  recovered  himself,  there  was  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  face, 
which  Mr.  Antony,  if  he  had  seen  it, 
would  have  thought  very  wonderful 
as  the  result  of  a  species  of  crab- 
catching. 

In  fact,  l^Ir.  Carr  as  he  fell,  had 
been  conscious  that  the  gloveless 
hand  over  the  side  caught  hurriedly 
at  the  cloak  round  his  arm  as  though 
to  save  him.  He  was  no  longer  in 
a  mood  to  weigh  chances  and  con- 
sequences. Ho  ran  up  his  colours 
again  boldly,  and  sat  down  beside 
Ellinor  and  opposite  her  cousin. 
Miss  Rivers  might  see,  perhaps,  but 
she  could  not  hear,  and  Trafiford  did 
not  care :  he  was  determined  not  to 
lose  this  last  chance.  The  words 
which  came  most  readily  to  his  lips 
were, '  So  you  would  saTe  me  yet,  if 
I  were  drowning?'  but  prudent  for 
once,  he  suppressed  them.  They 
might  have  displeased  her.  He 
bent  forward  to  hide  her  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  other  occupants 
of  the  boat ;  but  Mr.  Antony  was 
just  then  all  attention  to  his  sttokCj 


and  Augusta  was  watching  the  dis* 
tance  diminish  between  the  boat  ou'l 
the  shore. 

*  ElUnor,'  said  IMr.  Carr ;  '  have  a 
httle  mercy,  and  tell  me  you  sent 
that  note  back  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Won't^  you  ever  forgive 
meV 

It  ^as  the  very  best  tone  and  sen- 
tence he  could  have  used.  Ellinor 
knew  he  must  be  very  gravely  in 
earnest  before  he  would  so  speak. 

*  For  anything  you  may  have 
made  me  suffer,'  she  replied, '  I  for- 
gave you  long  ago.' 

Mr.  Carr  did  not  quite  like  the 
answer.  He  waited  a  little  to  reflect 
upon  the  best  thing  to  say  next 
Aiid  then  he  dashed  reflection  on 
one  side  as  useless.  If  there  was 
nothing  else  to  help  him,  that 
wouldn't. 

*  It  ;is  my^  last  chance,*  he  said, 
with  reckless  vehemence,  '  and  I 
can't  stop  to  weigh  words.  You  are 
very  hard  to  me,  Ellinor ;  you  make 
forgiveness  itself  unmerciful.  Wliat 
use  is  it  to  say  in  that  calm  unconcern 
of  yours,  that  you  forgive  me?  I 
say,  I  want  you  to  love  me.  "Why, 
I  would  ^vfQ  my  life  for  yours  this 
moment.  I  am  not  jealous  now ;  it 
is  beaten  out  of  me,  and  serve  me 
right.  But  I  want  you,  Ellinor,  not 
your  ghost  who  says  so  indifferently. 
"  I  have  forgiven  you,  long  ago." 
I  want  you,  as  you  used  to  he. 
Can't  you  give  me  another  chance?' 

Ellinor  put  up  her  hand  to  stop 
him,  for  Augusta  was  looking  at 
them  with  an  expression  of  stupified 
amazement.  '  Don't  talk  to  me  any 
more  now,  Trafford.' 

The  next  thing  Mr.  Antony  Rivers 
saw,  as  he  looked  up,  was  the  vaga- 
bond artist  putting  his  waterproof 
cloak  round  Ellinor  to  keep  off  the 
spray. 


CHAPTER  Yn. 

▲  OOLDKH  TIP. 

'I  say/  remarked  Mr.  Antony, 
standing  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  on, 
'  Auguirta,  did  you  see  what  be  gav6 
old  Merry  ?• 

•No.' 

'It  was  gold.  I  saw  it  glitter.  I 
believe  it  was  a  sovere^' 
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ICsB  Biyers  knghed. 

*  Ton  would  bATe  done  th6  same^ 
perhaps,  tmder  the  ciioniiurtuQoeB.' 

*  Well^  if  I  had  been  Teiy  flush. 
BuV  said  Antony,  ruefully,  'the 
ciicumstanoes!  iJi!  yon  see  be  has 
cut  me  out' 

'  Don't  pretend,  Tony.' 
'  But,  Augusta,  I  really  was  get- 
ting fond  of  her.    And  then— the 
vagabond  artist ;  think  of  it.    What 
is  to  become  of  me?    And  the  air 
witib  which  she  said  to  us,  "  This  is 
l&r.  Trafford  Garr,  the  gentleman  I 
gpote  of  last  night."    It  was  ma- 
licious in  the  extreme.     She  was 
thinking  all  the  while  what  a  state  I 
should  be  in.' 
'  Don't  flatter  yourself.' 
*  And — ^I  say,  I  out  his  cheek.' 
Again  Mjss  Riyers  laughed. 
'He  won't  mind  that     Didn't 
you  tell  me  the  sight  of  the  little 
Gcar  preyented  your  telling  him  the 
boat  was  engaged?' 

'  The  yeiy  thing  1'  cried  Antony. 
'  Can't  you  hint  it  to  him?' 

'Let  us  go  up,'  said  Augusta. 
'  I  am  going  to  find  mamma,  and 
take  her  in  to  inyito  him  for  the 
eyening.' 

'  In  bis  damp  coat,'  muttered  An- 
tony. '  If  I  thought  be  wouldn't 
bear  malice.' 

Mr.  Garr,  howeyer,  cared  nothing 
about  his  damp  coat,  and  it  was  true 
that  in  his  exultation  he  had  giyen 
dd  Merry  a  golden  fee,  as  in  some 
sort  an  agent  of  the  happiness  which 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  been  al- 
lowed to  assist  Ellinor  from  the 
boat,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
cousins ;  and  he  could  hardly  restzain 
a  shout  of  triumph,  as  he  stood  on 
the  shore,  with  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
As  to  the  once  reyiled  paletot,  it  was 


a  wonderful  ag^t;  if  £llinor  had 
not  caught  at  it  he  might  neyer 
haye  found  courage  to  speak ;  and, 
besides,  it  had  sheltered  her. 

Just  now  Ellinor's  one  hand  was 
again  on  the  sleeye  of  that  same 
damp  coat,  and  she  was  saying,  wil^ 
some  hesitation, '  TrafiGord,  we  must 
make  no  mistake  this  time.  Eyen 
now  it  would  be  better  to  separate 
if ' 

Mr.  Garr  did  not  object  to  the 
hand  on  his  sleeye ;  but  he  did  object 
to  the  speech,  and  stopi)ed  it.  He 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  his  own 
part;  so  much,  that  it  was  not  all 
said  when  Mrs.  Biyers  came  in,  and 
asked  himto  haye  some  tea ;  and  he 
remembered  all  at  once  that  his 
eyening  coat  was  in  his  portmanteau 
at  the  station. 

'  Neyer  mind  your  coat,'  blurted 
out  Antony ;  '  that  is,  if  it  isn't  wet 
And  look  here,  Mr.  Garr;  you're 
neyer  going  away  to-morrow.  Why, 
there's  a  grand  bazaar  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  the  band  of  I  don't  know 
what  regiment  is  to  come.  Well 
send  for  your  luggage.  And  then 
there's  a  glee  party  at  the  rectory. 
By  the  way,  what  are  you?' 

'  Bass/  responded  Trafiford,  laugh- 
ing. 

'Gapital.  Just  what  we  want 
Then  youll  stay?' 

'  Well/  said  Mr.  Garr,  with  a  side 
glance  towards  Ellinor,  '  since  my 
business  has  waited  so  long,  it  may 
wait  a  little  longer.  I  am  yery  much 
obliged  to  you  all.' 

'  And  I  say,  Mr.  Garr/  said  An- 
tony, following  him  out  into  the 
hall  at  about  ten  o'clock,  'you 
don't  bear  malice  about  the  little 
8ton&  It  was  lucky  after  all,  wasn't 
it?' 


HEB  FIRST  SEASON. 

AH,  LadyGeraldine!  soon  the  beginning 
Of  London  Society  you'll  enter  upon. 
The  lottery  where  all  your  compeers  are  winning, 

Or  trying  to  win,  as  mammas  push  them  on, 
A  prize  matrimonial,  whose  yalue  is  golden. 

Whose  acres  are  broad  and  from  mortgages  free; 
!For  nowadays  Hymen  has  lost  all  the  olden 
Simplicity,  and  loyes  the  sign  £.  s.  dA 
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Youll  have  a  long  roimd  of  amusement  before  yon, 

For  we're  coming,  and  swiftly,  to  April  and  May ; 
Soirees  damanUSj  grand  dinners,  and  fetes  will  not  bore  you 

As  yet,  for  your  life  is  a  cloudless  spring  day. 
You  think  you  love  dearly  the  rose-trees  and  fountains 

Of  the  quaint  old  wide  garden  that  shuts  in  your  home, 
And  the  sight  of  the  dun  distant  purple-clad  mountains. 

So  that  to  our  Babylon  you'd  never  roam. 

You're  young,  liady  Geraldine ;  and  when  the  vision 

Of  your  first  London  Season^comes  over  my  mind, 
I  cannot  but  smile  taut  peu  soit  in  derision. 

As  I  think  of  the  change  that  a  twelvemonth  will  find. 
Why  tiiink  of  your  triumphs— your  leading  the  fiashion 

In  laces  and  diamonds  and  rarest  pink  pearls, 
"When,  instead  of  these  roses — don't  fly  in  a  passion — 

The  bright  gems  are  twined  in  those  exquisite  curls. 

Xous  aurions  changS  I  think  in  September, 

When  you  leave  town  for  rest  in  the  dull  rural  scene, 
I  wonder — I  wonder — if  you  will  remember 

The  wild  surging  love  whose  day-star  you  have  beoi. 
I  mix  jest  and  earnest,  as  those  must  who  knowing 

What  life  is,  know  also  how  often  sweet  truth 
In  a  few  months  will  vam'sh — ay,  only  bestowing 

A  faded  dream  for  the  dear  hopes  of  our  youth. 

You  think  I  am  bitter.    I've  known  hearts  broken. 

Lady  Geraldine,  where  every  promise  was  fair ; 
Where  there  lacked  not  the  greatest  or  smallest  true  token 

Of  affection— and  yet  it  has  come  to  despair. 
Despair,  Lady  Geraldine,  to  the  man  bringing 

The  hoi)es  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  to  meet; 
The  woman's  cruel  hauteur,  which  carelessly  flinging 

His  idolatry  off,  spumed  him  when  at  her  feet 

A  thousand  apologies.    Beally  I'm  blushing 

To  have  been  so  ill-bred  as  to  rudely  speak  thus : 
No  doubt  London  Society  is  priceless  for  crushing 

Foolish  feelings — sometimes  strongly  looked  at  by  us. 
You  all  are  trained  better.    A  fortunate  marriage 

Has  many  a  sine  qua  nan — large  estates — 
Broad  acres — ^an  operarbox — horses  and  carriage — 

Free  access  to  balls,  levies,  dinners,  and  fetes. 

And  then  you  can  lead  a  most  brilliant  existence, 

A  whirl  of  excitement  unchecked  day  by  day ; 
Such  low  things  as  constancy  put  in  the  distance. 

Some  men  are  so  hete,  and  talk  in  a  dull  way. 
What,  Lady  Geraldine!  have  I  oflfended? 

I  but  picture  a  future  that's  common,  you  know : 
Most  demoiselles  think  such  a  prospect  is  splendid — 

Ah,  my  darling,  I've  done  if  the  tears  are  to  flow. 

That '  one  touch  of  nature '  has  made  you  yet  dearer, 

Be  assured,  pet,  I  never  was  thinking  of  you ; 
Let  that  knowledge  make  the  sky  now  become  clearer, 

Twas  a  picture  of  others,  my  own,  that  I  drew. 
I  do  believe  you ;  and  come  fortune  or  sorrow, 

Be  my  &te  doomed  to  sink  into  darlmess  or  rise, 
Whate'er  be  the  hue  of  the  dawning  to-morrow, 

I  shall  read  sted&st  love  in  those  sweet  violet  eyes! 

W.B. 
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F  all  the  four  seaeona,  antnnin  pep- 
hape  varies  the  most  in  different 
coimtriea    and    latitudes.      Spring 


,  ^^^~^^^^"%  ^'i  '  ^BhRt      ^^^ifJ^licre  presents  nearly  the  Eame 
S^^^""^^-^'-  '   '"^^^^       **"™''**™*"'* '  ^^stiier  it  comas  aa 

^  _i— ! --■  —  ^ ^=-. -"ir:  J        ft  sodden  bnrHt  or  a  gradual  change, 

it  is  Btill  the  grsnd  Tttcet^do  of  Oie 
year,  diTersified  by  violent  contrasta 
— by  hot  Ennshine,  and  cold,  piercing 
winds,  by  drought  and  dnst  followed 
,   by    heavy    Efaowera.     Snnuner,  to 
r  continue  our  musical  metaphor,  is 
;   everywhere  the  forta  portion  of  the 
twelvemonth — it  may  be  /ortietimo 
<^  ///•  01  it  may  manifest  only  & 
feeble  strength,  meao/orte,  a  pemd 
of  tragical  mirth,  in  which  the  son 
pulB  on  a  sickly  smile,  only  half 
visible  through  misia  and  drizzling 
rain.    But  in  all  cases  the  year  does- 
its  best  in  snmmer  to  be  genial, 
merry,  and  energetic ;  and  all  oountries  have  a  summer,  such  as  it  is. 

In  countzies  where  there  is  no  winter,  we  cannot  compare  it  with  other- 
winters  ;  and  in  climaiea  like  that  of  the  Uediferraneaji  coeete,  where 
autumn  insensibly  ghdea  into  spring,  with  no  intervening  &oets  and 
ecarcely  a  flake  of  snow,  it  may  be  fiiirly  said  there  is  no  real  winter.  The 
varietieB  of  winter  are  few.  Where  there  is  winter  it  is  of  two  sorts  only 
—a  wet,  mild  winter,  proverbially  making  a  full  churchyard ;  and  a  sharp, 
dry  winter,  -with  continued  froet :  that  is  all  the  -wintry  variety  we  have ; 
for  when  once  the  thermometer  is  below  freezing-point,  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  us  in  the  outward  appearance  of  nature— although  it  may 
moke  a  difference  to  onr  gardens,  and  sometimes  to  our  ears  and  nosee — 
how  many  degreos  lower  it  falls  ?  Ice  is  still  ice,  and  snow  still  snow  (more 
sand-like,  perhaps,  and  finer,  the  colder  it  is)  both  at  plat  30°  Fahr.,  and 
at  minui  30° ;  thai  is,  throughout  the  prett;  uttle  range  of  60°,  <a  more  if 
you  like. 

Antumn  may  be  either  a  prolonged  lodenuto,  continuing  snmmer  a  month 
or  two  longer  in  nearly  its  original  richness  and  beauty,  or  a  sudden  pause ; 
a  bar  of  mlence  interrupting  a  lovely  strain,  and  changing  its  key,  time, 
and  measure ;  a  dead  stop  put  on  the  warmth  that  reaches  us ;  a  sharp  pull 
up,  if  not  of  the  sun's  chariot,  certainly  of  the  sun's  calorific  rays.  The 
first  kind  of  automn  may  be  especially  enjoyed  and  luxuriated  in,  in  those 
earthly  paradises,  the  Swiss-Italian  lakes,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the 
coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy — certain  portions,  we  cautiously  state, 
bcca-use  in  other  certain  portions  autunmal  enjoyment  is  spoiled  by  mos- 
quitos,  bad  smella,  heavy  m'ght-fi:^,  and  fever-breeding  malaria.  Bugs 
should  also  be  hononred  with  a  place  on  the  list  of  drawbacks  from  a 
Heditcnanean  autumn ;  but  when  a  house  is  not  thoroughly  infested,  as  in 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  they  may  be  kept  in  check  by  iron  bedsteads,  and 
temporarily  defied  by. dropping  five  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavender  on 
your  lower  sheet,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  comer.  £ut  beds  are 
not  the  only  autumnal  haunts  of  the  Cimex  lectiduTiia.  Yon  may  pick  up 
its  chance  acquaintance  in  a  Venetian  gondola,  as  well  as  in  a  Neapohtan 
hackney-coach. 

The  abrupt,  parish-constable-like  form  of  autumn,  which  arrests  sum- 
mer, puts  fine  weather  into  the  stocks,  and  claps  an  atingnisher  on  the 
VOL.  IV.— Ha  rv.  x 
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Sim,  may  bo  siiiTirud  in  the  norlli 
of  Xorth  Ainerifa,  and  in  Iiiissiri, 
■\vhcre  sunnner  gcK.\s  in  a  day,  ami 
winter  conies.  You  ruay  cross  a 
river  in  a  l>oat  at  nijjfiil,  and  walk 
back  on  the  ico  in  tlu;  mornintr. 
Thin  linen  Labilimtnts  niav  Ih)  worn 
on  ^Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  tlie. 
reign  of  furs  may  ]>ci:in.  To-day 
all  sorts  of  carriajrcs  run  on  wheels ; 
to-morrow,  wheels  are  absurd  ancl 
impossible— snow  has  fallen  all  the 
night,  and  veliicles  must  slide  on 
sledges.  In  one  week,  Croustadt  is 
reached  by  steamers ;  in  the  course  of 
tlie  next,  you  cross  tlio  same  water 
with  three  horses  beforayou.  Instead 
of  tho  lingering,  dallying  pleasures 
of  autumn,  wherein  you  toy  with 
the  moderated  sunshine,  and  taste 
and  smell  the  last  fi-uits  and  flowers, 
reluctant  to  give  them  up,  you  aro 
treated  to  a  pantomime-trick,  a  very 
ill-natured  one,  which  snatches  your 
nosegay  out  of  your  hand,  and  gives 
you  a  ducking  in  a  frozen  pond.  It 
is  worse  than  cold  pig  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  you  are  prolonging 
pleasimt  dreams  a  little  too  late. 

What  l)ecomes  of  garden  produce 
under  such  a  crushing  catastrophe  ? 
The  last  (probably  China)  rose  of 
summer  does  not,  as  in  more  fa- 
voured climes,  remain  on  the  bough 
until  it  is  the  first  rose  of  spring. 
All  vegetables  are  cooked,  done 
brown,  not  by  fire  and  water,  but  by 
frosi  '  No  greens,  sir,  to-day,'  says 
the  straitenwi  housekeeper.  A  tew 
savoys  and  roots  are  stored  in  frost- 
proof cellars,  but  they  have  not  the 
flavour  of  an  early  York  cabbage. 
Hence  the  contrivances  of  sour 
krout,  salted  cucumbers,  dried  peas, 
and  artichoke  bottoms — vegetables 
in  name,  flavourless  shadows  of  a 
succulent  substance,  the  body  and 
the  form  without  the  essence  and  the 
epirit.  Gastronomically,  as  well  as 
atmospherically,  an  English  winter 
is  more  luxurious  than  a  Eussian 
autumn. 

Our  own  autumn  lies  between  tho 
two  extremes  of  late  superabundance 
and  early  scarcity — of  sudden  as- 
sault and  slow  approach.  As  autumn 
varies  greatly  all  over  the  globe,  so 
our  own  autmnns  vary  one  from  the 
other.  As  the  gifts  of  autumn  aro 
the  results  of  summer,  bo,  speaking 


generally,  British  autunms  would  1)0 
t'Vfn  more  lilx?ml  and  lavish  of  gifts 
tlian  tliey  aro  if  British  summers 
Were  longer  and  hotter.  Barely  do 
they  miHi  us  to  the  dignitj'  of  a  wine- 
making  people,  as  i)r.  Jolmwju 
assumed,  with  poetical  hconco,  wh«  n 
in  search  of  consolation  for  the  lots 
of  fine  weather : — 

•  Wiat  bllM  to  life  can  autnmn  yioM, 

If  t^looms,  and  sbowere,  and  stomu  prevail; 
And  Crn  s  fiios  the  naked  fleld. 
And  flowcre,  and  fruits,  and  Pbcebus  fail  ? 

Oh  J  what  renmlns,  what  llngfrs  yet» 
To  cheer  me  In  the  darkening  Iraur? 

Tlw  prape  ri-malns !  the  ttlend  of  wit, 
in  love  and  mirth  of  mighty  power. 

•  Haste— prpR«  the  clostera.  fill  the  bowl; 

Ap<jllo,  shoot  thy  partiii?  ray : 

Thi->  give«  the  sunahlne  of  Uio  soul,  -^ 

•  •  •  *  * 

For  tho  migwiag  line  we  substi- 
tute— 

•  What  will  teetotal  readers  say?* 

Spenser  is  truer  to  our  native 
nature — 

Then  came  the  autumv,  all  in  yellow  dad. 
As  though  he  Joyed  in  hts  plrntoous  store, 
Laden  with  f^ita  that  mode  him  laugh,  fal 

glad 
That  he  had  banJsh'd  Hunger,  which  to-fom 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore. 
Upon  bis  heud  a  wreath,  that  waa  enroU'd 
With  ears  of  com  of  every  sort,  he  bore : , 
And  In  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold. 
To  reap  the  ripened  fruits,  tho  which  the  Earth 

badyold,' 

What  our  autumnal  weather  is  to 
be,  whether  fair  or  foul,  depends 
upon  the  same  incalculable  causes 
which  prevent  our  predicting  with 
certain^  whether  it  will  rain  or  not 
this  day  three  weeks.  As  a  rule, 
our  autumns  may  be  expected  to  be 
fine,  upon  the  whole.  An  equinoc- 
tial gale  is  only  a  brief  interruption 
of  the  general  serenity ;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  passing  breeze  to 
which  the  liest-regulated  domes-tic 
circle  is  liable.  October  is  frequently 
a  delicious  month,  exhilarating,  frt>h, 
and  not  too  cold.  On  tlie  Continent, 
the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  the 
vintage  mostly  fall  due  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  month.  For  Switzer- 
land and  the  Alps,  the  'Practical 
Guide '  tells  us,  October  is  super- 
eminently the  bfst  month — eipftio 
crtde,  A  few  wet  days  towards  the 
end  of  September  are  usually  fiuc- 
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ceeded  by  a  lease  of  glorions  wea* 
ther,  fresh,  genial  temperature,  ap- 
petismgyBtrengthening  air  for  walk- 
ing in,  days  long  enough  for  rational 
distances,  antimmal  tints  superb^ 
eoniises  and  snnaets  incomparable, 
fewer  tonristB,  ampler  accommod»- 
tion  and  attention,  and  lower  prices. 
An  in&tnation  possesses  the  world, 
which  causes  it  to  nm  home  with 
the  last  clouds  of  September.  In 
the  country,  November  Touchsafes 
UB  many  pleasant  days,  although  fog 
«nd  smoke  give  it  a  bad  name  in 
London ;  bnt  local  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  ought  not  to  be  laid  to 
the  &ult  of  the  season.  December, 
too,  gives  many  eheerful,  outdoor 
hooiB  between  eight  In  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

A  French  savant,  M.  Matthien 
<de  la  Drome),  has  been  lately  trying 
his  hand  at  weather-piophecy,  pro- 
fessing to  take  a  longer  range  than  is 
Attempted  by  our  own  gallant  admiral 
of  the  weather.  He  asserts  that  he 
can  calculate  the  weather  a  long 
while  beforehand,  for  Geneva.  It 
foUows  that,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
80  f(Mr  that  republie  (although  so 
tiny  that  the  whole  of  it  was  dusted 
when  Yoltahne  shook  his  wig),  it  is 
likewise  possible  for  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  His  theory  and  his 
roles  Imve  received  hard  knocks 
from  Le  Yerrier,  the  astronomer. 
Moreover,  although,  like  Murphy, 
he  has  made  some  lucky  hits,  his 
prophecies  have  not  all  come  true. 

Still,  multitudinous  minor  prog- 
nostics of  the  weather  find  ready 
and  undoubting  believers.  A  phi- 
losopher was  selling  in  the  €elds, 
studying  an  open  book.  '  That  gen- 
tleman's book  will  be  wet  before  he 
gets  back,'  said  a  shepherd,  who  saw 
him  pass.  '  Why  do  you  tiiink  so?* 
'  I  don't  think  BO ;  I  know  ii'— '  But 
why?'  'Why?  The  cows  are 
sticking  their  noses  in  the  hedge.' 
Old  experience  lays  down  sundry 
wise  saws.  When  the  stars  look 
larger  than  ordinary,  it  is  a  sign  of 
change  of  weather.  Very  bright  or 
double  rainbows  indicate  long-con- 
tmned  rain;  the  same  when  the 
run  smokes  as  it  fiills  on  the  ground. 
Lightning  in  winter  is  a  sign  of 
<5oming  snow,  wind,  or  tempest. 
Bats  flying  about  in  unusual  num- 


bers announce  that  the  next  daj 
will  be  warm  and  fine.  Flies  bito 
sharper  and  tease  you  more  before  a 
tempest  When  the  gnats  dance  in 
the  setting  sunshine,  some  hold  it  a 
sign  of  fine  weather  to-morrow,  while 
sceptics  dechue  that  it  is  only  a 
sign  of  fine  weather  to-day.  If  it 
rains  on  the  3rd  of  May  Itoo  will 
be  no  walnuts;  if  on  the  15th  of 
June,  no  grapes.  Plenty  of  snow 
precedes  an  abundant  year ;  plenty 
of  rain,  the  contrary.  A  rainy 
autumn  spoils  the  wine  of  that  year, 
and  threatens  a  poor  crop  of  wheat 
next  year.  A  fine  autumn  is  mostly 
followed  by  a  windy  winter;  a  wet 
spring  and  sununer  by  a  fine 
autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  autumn  is  fine,  the  following 
spring  is  apt  to  be  rainy. 

The  English  autumn,  ^Miradozicallj 
but  practically,  often  includes  a 
couple  of  summers — Si  Michael's 
and  St  Martin's  summers;  the 
latter,  especially,  all  the  more  de- 
lightfHil,  as  being  the  farewell  em- 
brace of  a  cherished  firiend  who  is 
about  to  depart  for  a  six-monthsT 
absence. 

*  Like  snoset  gleams,  that  linger  late   • 

While  all  Is  dartc'Dlng  fast. 
Are  hoars  like  these  we  snatdi  tmrn  itft^ 
The  brigfatest-aiMl  ths  last.* 

Whose  memory  does  not  associate 
the  annual  roast  goose,  first  insti- 
tuted by  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury  Fort, 
on  Michaelmas  Day,  with  columns 
of  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunny  air, 
and  calm,  cloudless  weather,  suited 
for  apple  gathering?  Who  can 
taste  a  fresh-caught  Yarmouth  her- 
ring* '  y*  which  doth  come  ixom  y* 
dcepe  waters  nigh  unto  y*  shore, 
when  MichsDlmas-tide  approacheth,' 
without  beholding,  even  were  he  con- 
fined to  his  chamber,  the  sea  spread 
out  like  an  azure  mirror,  with  its 
horizon  extended,  by  mirage,  for 
leagues ;  the  children  playing  on  the 
warm,  sandy  shore,  and  the  groups 
of  brown-faced,  lounging  beachmen, 
who  hare  nothing  better  to  do  in 
such  splendid  weather  than  to  take 
pleasure-parties  to  the  Scroby  Sands, 
but  some  of  whom  have  saved  as 
many  lives  as  they  have  fingers  and 
toes  on  their  hands  and  feet  ?  Who 
has  not  basked  in  the  spell  of  sun- 
shine which  bursts  oat  on  about  the 
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nth  of  Noveml>er,  the  feast  of  the 
benevolent  St.  Martin,  who  shared 
his  cloak  with  an  ill-clad  Roldier, 
and  who  rewarded  pood  children  by 
miraculously  changing  his  donkey's 
droppings  into  real  gingerbread- 
nuts.*  The  robin  singing  his  au- 
tumnal song — more  plaintive  and 
sweeter  than  his  summer  lay;  the 
dusty  lane  sprinkled  with  fallen 
leaves ;  the  brightrred  berries  of  the 
hawthorn  and  the  holly;  the  blue 
sky  reflected  by  the  bluer  brook; 
the  threads  of  gossamer  floating  in 
the  air,  or  streaming  across  the  grass 
from  blade  to  blade;  the  blushing 
orchard ;  the  bending  branches  laden 
with  green  buUaces  or  purple  dam- 
sons ;  the  gardener  and  the  farmer 
hastening  to  plant  and  care  for  their 
spring  and  their  winter  crops,  by 
making  the  most  of  a  shortened  day, 
are  prominent  details  of  the  picture 
representing  St.  Martin's  summer  in 
the  country. 

Man   has   also  his  St.  Martin's 
summer,  both   morally   and   phy- 
sically.   There  is  a  green  middle 
age,  a  sunshiny  decline,  a  youthful 
way  of  growing  old,  which  ia  greatly 
to  bo  envied.    Nor  is  it  the  indolent 
and  do-nothing  who  succeed  in  r^ 
taining  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
youth,  after  acquiring  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  manhood.    Both 
the  mind  and  the  body  fade,  in  idle- 
ness, like  flowers  unrefreshed  by  air 
and  rain ;  they  rust  and  lose  their 
elasticity,  for  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise.    The  busiest  men— provided 
they  are  not  too  busy  and  broken 
down  with  toil— ever   remain  the 
youngest  men.     If  unattacked  by 
disease  or  accident  they  may  live 
on,  unconscious  of  their  accumu- 
lated birthdays,  and  may  fiancy  they 
are  still  in  summer,  long  after  they 
have  passed  their  autumnal  equinox. 
We  may  live  and  learn,  and  ride 
hobbyhorses,  too,   even   unto   the 
close  of  our  days.    Happy,  thrice 
happy,  are  those  who  can  do  so. 
May  we  all,  then,  remain  young,  at 
least  in  spirit,  to  the  last;    and, 
above    all,   may   we   never   grow 
grumpy  1 

Askonomically,     autumn     com- 
mences this  year,  for  us,  at  sixteen 
minutes  past  one  in  the  afternoon 
*  Legendaiy* 


of    Wednesday,    September    a  3rd. 
Practically,  it  begins  with  the  first 
grand  drop  in  temperature  which 
is  sure  to  occur  some  time  in  Octo- 
ber.   The  fall  of  the  leaf,  so  popu- 
lar and  proverbial  an  emblem,  ia 
no  real  or  infallible  sign  of  autumn. 
The  leaves  of  some  deciduous  trees — 
of  the  lime  and  the  horse-chesnut 
for  instance — fall  before  it  comes; 
tliose  of  others,  as  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  especially  when  young,  re- 
main hanging  on  after  autumn  is 
past;    whilst  on   not  a  few   ever- 
greens the  leaves  hold  tight  to  their 
branch  tluxjughout  a  whole  twelve- 
month, and  longer.     Autmnn,  like- 
wise,  begins    on    the    day    when 
the   sun's  meridian  distance   from 
the  zemth,  after  growing  gradually 
greater  and  greater,  is  at  the  exact 
mean   between  his   least  and   his 
greatest  distances  from  that  x>oint 
Ihiring  autumn,  the  days  are  always 
on  the  decrease,  and  always  shorter 
than  the  nights,  exce-pt  the  first  day, 
which  is  the  day  of  the  autunmal 
equinox,  the  day  and  tlie  night  being 
then  equal.     The  autumnal  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  the  Scales,  the 
Scorpion,   and   the   Archer.     The 
word  autumn  does  not  spring  from 
any  root  in  either  the  Greek  or  the 
German  languages.     Etymologists 
fetch  the  word  so  fer  as  to  derive 
it  &om  the  Latin  augere,  to  inci^ease, 
to  enrich,  because  the  earth  then 
enriches  us  with  her  fruits.    Au- 
tumnus  is   short  for   auctunmus; 
auctus  is  the  passive  participle  of 
augere;  and  the  derivation,  conse- 
quently, as  clear  as  daylight.     As 
the   ^glo  -  Saxons    reckoned    by 
winters,   so    divers   nations    have 
counted   the   years    by    autumns, 
Tacitus  states  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans were  acquainted  with  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year  except  autumn, 
of  which  they  had  not  ttie  slightest 
idea—which  simply  means  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  delights  of  a 
Boman  autunm. 

Cruel  deeds  are  perpetrated  in 
France  (also  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal) sometime  in  autumn.  A 
popular  conspiracy  is  annually  got 
up,  to  misuse  a  certain  individual, 
one  Jean  Eaisin.  All  summer  long, 
he  is  well  fed  and  tenderly  cared 
for,  to  bhnd  him  to  his  coming  &te. 
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At  a  secret  ootmcil,  the  day  is  fixed 
vhen  liis  pnblie  tonuents  are  to 
1)egin.  His  blnshing  honours,  his 
p^lowing  decorations,  are  then  torn 
ih)m  him,  or  slashed  away  with 
faiives,  if  the  hard  hands  of  rustics 
do  not  suffice.  He  is  carried  away 
to  a  gloomy  prison,  kept  sweltering 
soTeml  days  in  a  narrow  dungeon, 
with  more  companions  in  misery 
than  there  is  room  for  without 
crowding.  Ko  one  pities  his  bruises 
and  beatings;  no  one  thinks  of  help- 
ing him  oat  of  his  misery;  on^the 
contrary,  it  is  a  subject  of  merri- 
ment. And  then  they  put  him,  not 
on,  but  under  the  rack  Sometimes 
he  is  crashed  beneath  a  wooden 
press;  frequently,  he  is  trampled 
and  squeezed  to  a  pulp  by  the 
naked  feet  of  half-tipsy  men.  In 
spite  of  all  their  care  to  prevent  it, 
the  floors  and  the  walls  are  scattered 
with  his  gore.  The  atmosphere 
reeks  with  the  steam  and  the  smell 
of  it  The  actors  of  the  drama 
become  excited,  until  it  has  almost 
the  air  of  an  orgie.  Finally,  with 
Gallic  levity,  having  cruelly  mar- 
tyred Jean  lUdsin,  they  convert 
lum  into  an  idol,  a  sort  of  demigod, 
singing  songs  in  his  honour,  and 
dancing  dances  under  his  inspira* 
tion. 

Something  of  the  kind  occurs 
with  us.  The  ndghty  of  the  land 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  aver  that 
poor  John  Barleycorn  shall  die. 
They  tiien  take  a  plough  and  plough 
him  down;  put  clods  upon  his 
head;  and  then  they  swear  a  solemn 
oath  John  Barleycorn  is  dead.  But 
cheerfdl  spring  comes  kindly  on, 
and  showers  begin  to  fall;  John 
Barleycorn  gets  up  again,  and  sore 
surprises  all.  When  sober  autumn 
enters  mild,  he  grows  both  wan 
and  pale;  his  bending  joints  and 
drooping  head  show  he  begins  to 
^ail.  John  Barleycorn  was  sure  a 
wight  of  noble  enterprise ;  for  if  you 
do  but  tasto  his  blood, '  't  will  make 
year  courage  rise.' 

•  Then  let  ns  toast  Jobn  Barlejooni. 

£acb  man  a  glaas  In  hand. 
ADd  may  his  great  poaterltjr 
Ne'er  fail  thronghout  the  laxul  r 

Boms  will  not  be  speedily  for- 
gotten;   but  how   few   remember 


that  John  Philips  wrote,  in  Mil- 
tonian  verse,  a  poem  in  two  books 
for  the  glorification  of  the  juice  of 
the  apple? 

We  all  know  by  heart  <Tho 
Seasons'  of  Thomson,  who,  like 
many  other  poets  and  pronhets, 
is  held  in  higher  esteem  a!oroad 
than  at  home,  in  spite  of  his  pleasing 
train  of  thought  and  mellifluous 
focility  of  unrhymed  verse.  A 
rival  seasonal  bard  once  flourished 
in  the  person  of  Charles  Fran9ois 
de  Saint-Lambert,  bom  at  Nancy, 
in  1 7 1 7.  At  the  court  of  Stanisktus, 
King  of  Poland,  he  met  Voltaire, 
who  infected  him  with  the  passion 
of  versification.  In  his  early  youth, 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  didactic 
poem;  and  in  1769,  'Les  Saisons' 
appealed,  after  being  heralded  by 
'  Morning '  and  *  Evening.'  He  had 
the  good  luck  to  escape  the  revo- 
lutionary scythe,  and  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1803.  Saint-Lambert  is  &r 
from  equalling  Thomson.  As  a 
specimen,  take  this,  translated  from 
'  L' Autoinne,'  giving  the  original 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt 

'  Let  sloth  give  way  to  manlj  exerdae ; 
Let  labour  mingle  with  our  dallj  joys; 
Fatigue  will  cure  the  wearlne*  of  rest. 
Now,  OD  the  denhKiis  of  earth,  and  air. 
And  water,  wage  we  war;  Antomn  commanda, 
With  minie  thunder  ann'd,  at  hraak  of  day, 
A  modem  Salmoneua,  I  await 
The  hare,  the  graoefU  roehuck;  or  I  trade 
The  straggling  partridge  o'er  the  stubbly  Add.' 

Several  sayings,  apochryphal  it 
may  be,  relating  to  autiunn,  are 
attributed  to  the  sages  of  antiquity. 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  referring  to 
autumnal  hydrophobia,  declared 
that  if  you  want  to  drown  your 
dog,  yon  have  only  to  give  out  that 
he  is  mad. 

DemocrituB  found  the  laughing 
byena  the  most  sympathetic  crea- 
ture at  this  time  of  year,  while 
Heraclitus  was  deeply  touched  with 
the  pensive  attitude  of  the  weeping 
willow.  The  Academicians  held 
that  birch  is  now  at  its  highest  per- 
fection. 'Only  try  it,'  they  said, 
'and  you  will  see  that  it  renders 
Plato  intelligible,  and  Aristotie  easy.' 
Socrates  compared  his  wife,  Xsji- 
thippe,  to  an  autxmmal  squall  jn  the 
^gean  Sea,  as  being  short  and 
shaxp,  littie  and  loud,  a  good  blow- 
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tip,  Tery  polypliloisboio.  ARj)asia 
invented  the  word  *  antuiniiality/ 
to  express  jrcntly  and  p-ntcUy  the 
condition  of  persons  of  a  certain 
age.  llipyx)cratos  ad^siscHl  youn^ 
Jadies,  in  antumn,  not  to  indultre  in 
too  many  raw  apples,  nnle^s  re(luced 
to  pulp  with  an  ai)ple-Kcoop.  Cclsus 
considered,  from  tlie  ist  of  Novem- 
ber, one  gL'u^s  of  whislcey-toddy  an 
excellent  nightcaj) ;  two,  as  apt  to 
make  you  oversleep  yourself;  tliree, 
as  tending  to  morning  headache; 
f(jur,  productive  of  re<l  and  watery 
eyes;  five,  the  ])arent.s  of  pimples 
and  polypus;  sjx,  a  step  towards 
delirium  tremens. 

Tertullian  calls  autumn  imtttor 
vil-tiffitmna;  tr>*ing  to  the  health. 
Horace  speaks  of  ^1  ufnnniufi  LibUinoi 
tfufpsftis  ctc/'vha: ;  autumn  profitable 
to  the  cruel  goddt^s  of  funerals. 
i^Iedical  men  greatly  shorten  the 
Rignification  of  the;  Reason,  restrict- 
ing it  to  the  brief  interval  l)etwecn 
hot  weather  and  the  first  approach 
of  cold.  The  coolness  of  the  nights, 
the  dampness  of  the  evenings,  the 
frequent  alternation  of  rain  and 
mist,  with  heat  and  tempest,  the 
variety  and  abimdanco  of  fruit, 
render  autunm  apt  to  bo  unhealthy. 
})ut  it  costs  no  more  to  take  care 
of  yourself  now  tlian  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  Put  on  your 
flannels  instantly,  if  you  have  im- 
prudently doffed  them  in  summer. 
Keep  good  fires;  which  does  not 
mean  big  ones,  but  plenty  of  them, 
and  steadily  kept  up.  Amongst 
other  things  to  be  done  in  autumn, 
may  be  mentioned,  brew  your  beer ; 
one  condition  of  producing  which 
good  is,  not  to  be  afraid  of  using 
malt  and  hops.  Bottle  your  wine, 
plant  your  cabbages,  and,  above  all, 
pay  your  quarter's  bills. 

Finally,  one  autunmal  duty  of 
inan  is  not  only  to  get  fisit  himself, 
but  to  enable  others  to  get  lat  also ; 
— to  live,  and  let  live,  in  short  All 
nature  sets  him  the  example.     At 


this  Reason,  flesh  is  fat,  and  fowl 
are  fat ;  the  very  fish  in  the  sea,  the 
hilvtT-scftled  herring  and  the  shining 
8]>rat,  are  fat  All  game— except 
those  which,  like  the  hare,  are  con- 
demue<l  to  jxirennial  leanness — are 
fat.  Tho  ortolan  can  hanlly  fly, 
from  ol)esity;  the  quail  bursts  its 
skin  as  it  falls,  shot,  to  the  ground; 
tho  kitchenmaid  wails  l>ecause  the 
])heas^Lut  won't  heai  plucking.  The 
l)ear  and  other  hybeniating  animals 
lay  in,  and  on  them,  tlie  store  of 
fat  which  is  to  servo  them  for  coals 
and  candles  throughout  the  winter. 
The  very  vegetables  manifest  a 
tendency  to  fat;  the  potato  pre- 
X)ares  her  fattening  starch ;  the 
carrot  and  tho  parsnip  mature  their 
fattening  sugar;  tho  walnut  and 
the  fillxrt  develop  their  oil.  Plants 
which  look  lank  and  lean  above 
ground,  are  in  all  the  better  plight 
at  root.  The  beehive  is  well-filled 
and  hea^y ;  the  daiiy  is  garnished 
wi  th  oleaginous  extracts ;  the  kitchen 
is  hung  with  ])acon  and  ham.  The 
human  frame  likewise  should  assrune 
a  respectable  pinguetude,  under 
pain  of  being  condemned  to  cod- 
liver  oil. 

To  get  fat  in  autumn,  now,  is 
merely  a  pnident  precaution.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  the  best  hare-skin,  chest- 
plaister,  comforter,  and  respirator, 
which  we  can  put  on.  Neverthe- 
less, in  these  days,  we  can  have  fat 
fresh  meat,  all  winter  through,  with 
its  appropriate  garnish  of  vegctables. 
In  the  good  old  times,  before  tor- 
nips  were  invented,  as  soon  as 
winter  set  in,  you  could  find  no 
imsalted  flesh  except  what  you 
carried  on  your  own  bones.  Corned 
lieef  and  pickled  pork  are  excellent ; 
but  it  is  liard  to  have  to  eat  them, 
and  nothing  else,  for  months  and 
months  consecutively.  Happily,  the 
progress  of  agriculture  has  eiased 
*  Slaughter-month '  ftom  our  calen- 
dar, as  a  synonym  of  November. 
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PASSAGES  FEOM  THE  FAMILY  HTSTOEY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  AEISTOCEACY. 

I.— THE  CAVENDISHES. 


IT  WOE  in  the  sammer  of  1586 
that  three  gallant  yessels  left 
the  barbouT  of  Plymouth.  A  July 
dftyhad  been  selected  for  the  com- 
xneDcemfint  of  as  adyenturoufi  a 
'voyage  as  ever  marked  the  most 
aiterpruEdng  period  of  English  his- 
tory— the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  First, 
the  '  Desire/  a  new  ship  of  1 20  tons, 
spread  her  sails;  next  came  the 
*  Content/  a  barque  of  60  tons ; 
lastly,  the  'Hugh  Gallant/  of  40 
tons ;  and  with  ^us  little  fleet,  con- 
fiMTimg  about  123  persons — count- 
ing every  one— high  deeds  were  to 
be  i)6rformed.  The  young  admiral, 
drficate  in  farm,  point  de  vice  in 
dress,  looked  &r  more  fitted  to 
dance  a  measure  than  to  sail  against 
the  'Spaniard/  for  the  'Spaniard' 
-was  the  arch-foe  of  that  day  in 
fingland.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
hitherto  a  complete  carpet-knight; 
and  following  out  the  amusements 
and  observances  of  court  life,  had  im- 
paiied  a  fortune  which  he  was  now 
going,  he  believed,  to  retrieve:  no 
way  so  certain  as  to  attack— with- 
oat  costing  the  Queen  anything — 
her  liajesty's  enemies :  no  way  so 
oetrtaiD,  he  expected,  in  all  the 
eaccitaMity  of  his  sanguine  nature, 
as  to  issue  forth  on  the  great  main, 
and  trust  to  fortune  to  let  him  have 
0ome  Spanish  galleosi  for  bis  prize, 
foil  of  Spanish  gold.  Such,  in  those 
days,  was  the  mariner's  dre^m. 

Yet  that  very  fine  gentleman  in 
his  laced  suit,  who  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  'Desire/  and  listened 
with  throbbing  heart  to  the  salute 
fipcna  the  Plymouth  batteries,  had 
had  no  nautical  education.  Thomas 
Oendish,  Gaundiah,  or  Cavendish, 
was  the  son  of  a  Suffolk  squire, 
and  had  succeeded  to  his  other's 
fine  property  at  Trimley,  in  that 
cotin^,  and  had  soon  consumed  it 
m  *  gaUantry,' — which  word  I  take 
to  signify  not  anything  desx)erately 
wild,  but  all  sorts  of  show,  extrava- 
gance, and  hospitality.  And  now 
he  undertook  ttus  voyage  upon  the 
strength  of  his  general  education,  as 


Baleigh  had  done,  taking  with  him 
an  able  captain  or  twd  to  do  the 
practical  work  of  the  voyage. 

Away  he  sails :  the  sliips  are  pro- 
vided with  necessaries  sufficient  for 
two  ydb«,  and  all  at  his  cost  And 
'  Weel  betide  him.' 

Who,  as  he  tackles  about  in  yon 
simuner  seas — ^who,  may  we  not 
ask,  are  the  Cavendishes?  And 
how  has  this  name,  so  beloved,  so 
honoured  in  our  land,  come  amongst 
us?  Wherever  sprang  a  lineage  BO 
ancient,  and  so  prosperous,  and  so 
noble  ?  '  Among  the  followers  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Bobert  de 
Gemon  was. (me  of  the  fortunate 
knights  who  obtained  the  hand  of 
an  heiress  in  marriaga  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second  he 
espoused  (to  speak  in  heraldic 
strain)  the  daughter  of  John  Pot- 
ton,  Lord  of  Cavendish  in  Sufiblk, 
and  by  her  had  four  sons,  who  all 
took  the  name  of  Cavendish;  and 
from  him  was  descended  William 
Cavendish,  the  famous  navigator  and 
the  admiral  of  this  adv^iturous 
fleet. 

Already  had  the  young  spend- 
thrift lived  his  life,  for  he  had  come 
into  lus  estates — Tiimley,  St.  Martin, 
Grimsten,Skatten,and  other  manors 
— when  a  minor ;  and  now,  having 
deeply  encumbered  all  his  property, 
he  was  glad  to  seek  his  fortunes  fkr 
beyond  seas. 

Let  us  follow  his  course  but  for 
a  while ;  for  that  which  excited  the 
wonderment  of  the  world  in  those 
days  is  but  an  everyday  story  in 
ours ;  and  the  discoveries  of  Caven- 
di^  the  navigator  are  out  of  print, 
as  it  were,  in  the  nautical  world. 

He  made  for  Sierra  Leone.  What 
an  untracked  mass  of  pestilence  must 
that  region  then  have  been !  Caven- 
dish, however,  did  not  tempt  his 
destiny  by  staying  long :  only  long 
enough  to  bum  some  houses,  and 
to  do  much  harm.  The  negroes 
fled  to  the  woods,  and,  flying,  dis- 
charged their  famous  poisoned 
arrows,  and  severely  injured  their 
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invaders.  Away  saile^l  our  oa<::or 
young  admiral  for  the  Straits  of  ^la- 
gel  Ian,  which,  though  but  ninety 
leagues  in  length,  it  took  him  nearly 
six  weeks  to  pass.  Thus  beginning, 
Thomas  Cavendish  made  the  scconcl 
voyage  that  had  ever  been  made  by 
an  Englishman  round  the  world. 
From  February,  1587,  to  November 
in  the  same  year,  ho  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Simn, 
He  who  had  been  obliged  by  neces- 
Rity  to  take  to  tliis  adventurous  life, 
attacked  forts,  slaughtered  Spaniards 
by  the  score,  reducSl  towns  to  ashes, 
and  captured  ships.  Cavendish,  in 
his  pinnace,  led  the  way  to  con- 
quest, and  many  a  triumphant  en- 
gagement crowned  his  valour  \\itli 
success,  and  enriched  his  treasury. 
Two  years,  one  month,  and  nineteen 
days  were  passed  in  this  memorable 
voyage.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  gay  young  admiral,  sun- 
burnt, no  doubt,  and  somewhat 
careworn,  came  back  home.  The 
Plymouth  harbour  again  received 
bis  little  squadron ;  and  triumphant 
must  have  been  that  entrance,  even 
though  a  storm,  just  as.  the  fleet 
neared  the  @t.ore,  had  carried  off 
most  of  the  sails.  Fortune,  mean- 
time, had  been  benignantly  raising 
other  members  of  the  Cavendish 
family  in  their  ascent  to  fame  and 
honours. 

I  wish  no  enemy  a  more  compli- 
cated task  than  that  of  unravelling 
the  relationships  of  the  Cavendishes. 
Some  ancient  lady  of  that  house,  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  had  them,  no 
doubt,  at  her  fingers*  ends — how  all 
sprang  from  that  John,  that  Eoger, 
that  Stephen,  and  Eichard,  who  gave 
up  the  name  of  de  Gemon,  and  took 
that  of  Caundish,  or  Candish,  or 
Cavendish;  how  John  begat  John, 
who  was  knighted  for  killing  Wat 
Tyler  (poor  Wat  Tyler!) ;  and  how, 
in  good  time,  W^ilham,  the  faithful 
servant  of  Wolsey,  inherited  all  the 
estates  of  the  ianuly.  There  are  so 
many  Williams,  and  so  many  Tho- 
mases, and  so  many  Johns  in  this 
lineage,  that  we  wish  the  heralds 
joy  of  them,  and  are  not  surprised 
to  know  that  there  is  a  certain  work 
styled  'Who  wrote  Cavendish's  Wol- 
sey ?*  for  by  our  troth  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  answer  the  question.     But 


whilst  Thoma**^  was  sailing  round  the 
world,  and  slaughtering  savages,  and 
cajoling  Indian  caciques,  a  younger 
and  more  flourishing  scion  of  his 
parent  stock  was  preparing,  by  a 
lil)oral  education,  to  be  one  of  those 
*  Gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease.'  He  was  still  a  young 
man,  that  William  Cavendish,  when 
the  luckless  Thomas  resolved  to 
make  a  second  voyage  (woe's  me!) 
in  order  to  follow  up  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  fii-st.  Thomas  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  men  who  did  not 
'  leave  well  alone,' — one  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  mistakes  in  life. 
Besides,  a  taste  for  gain,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  adventura 
born  with  Englishmen,  prompted 
him  to  his  last  fatal  enterprise. 

Whilst  his  cousin  William  was  in 
training  for  the  court,  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, therefore,  was  sailing  again  out 
of  Plymouth  harbour,  this  time  with 
three  tall  ships  and  three  barques, 
and  steering  for  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. 

And  now  a  series  of  misfortunes 
accompanied  tlie  admiral  whereso- 
ever he  went,  and  left  him  not,  until 
he  died.   First,  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  he  was  becalmed  for  seven-ond- 
twenty  days  togetlier :  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  swell  his  sails.     Then 
the  men  fell  sick  of  the  scurvy. 
Next,    though    they    found    some 
plunder  at  Placentm,  in  Brazil,  tho 
sailors   began   to   quarrel      They 
made  for  St.  Sebastian,  and,  with 
twenty-three   men  only,  took   the 
town  whilst   the   people   were  at 
mass;    but  they  stayed  too   long 
there,  and  tho  crews  became  dis- 
organized.    Onward  they  went  to- 
wards Magellan,  but  storms,  which 
damaged  the  ships,  retarded  thmn. 
They  put  into  Port  Desire,  so  named 
by  Cavendish  in  his  first  voyage,  to 
recruit,  and   then   set   sail  agun. 
And  now  comes  the  terrible  part  of 
this  sad  history.     In  March  they 
doubled  Cape  Forward,  and  here 
were  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  Hves,  to  land  and  remain,  for 
their  vessels  were  again  damaged 
by  storms.    They  lay  at  anchor  in  a 
small  bay;  &mine  and  cold  began 
to  thin  the  crews,  yet  Cavendish 
resolved  to  thin  them  still  more; 
and  forty-four  sick  men  were  put 
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on   Bhore,  where   they  nuBerably 
perished  from  cold  and  hmiger. 

After  this  all  vent  wmil%.    Better 
to  have  trusted  all  to  Proyidence 
than  to  have  committed  an  act  like 
that;  and  never  was  it  forgiven  by 
the  poor  mariners  who  saw  their 
comndes  thus  abandoned,  to  say 
nothing  of    the  judgments  of   a 
Higher  Power  and  the  stings  of  con- 
6denoe.    About  forfynseyen  or  fifty 
mm  alone  remained  in  the  fleet; 
and  now  Oayendish  became  impa- 
tient to  depart     He  had  contem- 
plated a  Toyage  to  China:  this  he 
via  now  oons&ained  to  surrender — 
at  least,  the  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  he  there- 
fore oompUed  with  the  wishes  of  his 
men,  and  returned  to  Brazil.    His 
men  had  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships at  St  Sebastian^  and  were  now 
iar  from  being  in  a  state  for  fiuther 
adyentoies.     Often  did  they  fight 
for  their  victuals,  as  if,  said  one  of 
the  company,  they   had   been   no 
Christians,  but  Jews;  whilst  those 
who  got  the  best  used  to  retreat 
into  some  wilderness,  sit  down  under 
a  tree,  and  stay  there  till  meat  and 
drink  were  consumed. 

And  BOW,  with  the  same  run  of 
ill-luck  against  him.  Cavendish  de- 
parted for  the  Straits  of  Magellan* 
bat  though,  as  the  ill-&ted  admiral 
himself  relates,  the  voyage,  only  six 
hundred  leagues  in  length,  was  ge- 
neialiy  accomplished  in'  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  it  took  him  four  months 
to  complete  ii  '  Such,'  he  says, 
'  was  the  adverseness  of  our  fortunes, 
tiiat  in  coming  thither  we  spent  the 
snmmer,  and  found  in  the  Straits 
the  beginning  of  a  most  extreme 
winter,  not  durable  [endurable]  for 
Christians.' 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  justify  the 
conduct  of  Cavendish,  except  what 
he  himself  states,  namely,  that, '  even 
dmring  the  moni^  of  May,  there  was 
nothing  but  such  flights  of  snow, 
and  extremities  of  frost,  as,  in  all 
the  time  of  my  life  I  never  saw  any- 
thing to  compare  to.'  Alas!  thesiuT- 
ferings  of  those  whom  he  put  on 
shore  must  soon  have  been  ter- 
minated* 

He  pursued  his  voyage  to  Brazil ; 
and  now  Destiny  plainly  showed  her 
aim.  First,  the '  Desire' and  the '  Blade 


Pinnace' left  hiuL  The  captain  of  the 
'  Desire,'  John  Davis,wa8,  he  declared, 
the  author  of  all  his  calamities.  Of 
the  &tal  voyage  Cavendish  thus 
writes: — 

'  And  now,  to  come  to  that  villaine 
that  hath  been  the  deathe  of  me,  and 
the  decay  of  the  whole  action;  I 
meane  BikviB,  whose  only  treacherie 
in  running  from  me  hath  been  the 
utter  mine  of  all.  As  I  since  under^ 
stood^  Davis  his  intention  was  ever 
to  run  away.  This  is  God's  will, 
that  I  should  put  him  in  trust  that 
should  be  the  end  of  my  life,  and 
the  decay  of  the  whole  action.  For 
had  not&ese  two  small  ships  parted 
from  us,  we  would  not  have  miscar- 
ried on  the  coast  of  Brazile ;  for  the 
only  decay  of  us  was,  that  we  could 
not  get  into  their  barred  harbours. 
The  short  of  all  this  is,  Davis  his 
only  intent  was  to  overthrow  me, 
which  he  hath  well  performed.' 

He  was  joined  by  the  '  Boebuck ;' 
and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  re- 
trieved his  fortunes,  but  the  daring 
man  again  committed  an  error.  He 
attacked  Spirito  Santo ;  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  then  the '  Boebuck'  left  him 
frurtively  in  the  night,  ticking  also 
all  his  surgeons.  His  ship  was  full 
of  the  sick  and  wounded :  in  an  agony 
he  writes : — 

'  These  villaines,  having  left  in 
mine  own  ship  all  their  hurt  men, 
and  having  aboord  of  them  both  my 
surgeons,  I  having  not  one  in  mine 
own  ship  which  knew  how  to  lay 
a  plaister  to  a  wound,  much  less 
to  cure  any  by  salves,  and  having, 
further,  in  their  ships  three  times 
the  proportion  of  my  victuals,  I 
leave  you  to  consider  of  this  pact  of 
theirs,  and  the  miserable  case  I  was 
left  in.' 

Fain  would  he  have  sailed  again 
for  Magellan ;  for  his  brave,  break- 
ing heart  was  undaunted.  But  his 
mutinous  crew  insisted  on  his  re- 
turning to  England.  The  very 
thought  of  doing  so  was  shame  and 
agony  to  him.  '  I  desired,'  he  wrote, 
'  rather  to  die  in  going  forward  thou 
basely  in  returning  back  again.' 
But  he  was  no  longer  master  of  his 
own  actions:  several  attempts  did 
he  make  to  approach  the  island  of 
St  Helena;  but  home!  home!  was 
still  the   cry  of  his  sailors.    But 
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'  home '  WBB  no  home  to  the  faroken- 
Bpiiited  navigator. 

A  mystery  hangs  over  the  place 
and  time  of  his  death.  He  came  as 
far  as  eight  degrees  northern  lati- 
tude in  his  way  to  his  native  shore ; 
bat  here  the  tale  of  this  brave 
Cavendish  abmptly  ends.  Let  us 
close  it  with  his  own  most  touching 
words  in  the  last  letter  that  he 
wrote.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Tris- 
tram Gorges,  his  exeentor,  but 
when  written,  or  how  sent  to  Eng- 
Imd,  does  not  appear.  One  thing 
was  evident,  that  the  mind  that  dic- 
tated it  was  still  vigorous;  bnt  the 
hand  that  penned  it  was  wasted  and 
feeble. 

'Most  loving  friend,'  it  begins, 
'  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
makes  a  truer  triall  of  friendship 
than,  at  death,  to  shew  mindfulness 
of  love  and  friendship,  which  now 
you  shall  make  a  x)erfect  experience 
of,  desiring  you  to  hold  my  love  as 
deare,  dying  poore,  as  if  I  had  been 
infinitely  rich.  The  successe  of  this 
most  unfortunate  action,  the  bitter 
torments  whereof  lye  so  heavie  upon 
mee,  as  with  much  jjaine  am  I  able 
to  write  these  few  lines,  still  lesse  to 
make  discoverie  to  you  of  all  tlie 
adverse  haps  that  have  befallen  me* 
in  this  voyage — ^the  least  whereof  is 
my  death.' 

Who  would  recognize  in  these 
touching  lines  the  once  d^bonnaire, 
popular  Cavendish?  What  a  tale 
he  tells  as  he  proceeds ! 

'But  now,'  he  ccmtinues,  'I  am 
grown  BO  weake  and  fiEunt  as  I  am 
scarce  able  to  hold  the  penne  in  my 
hand;  wherefore  I  must  leave  you 
to  inquire  of  the  rest  of  our  most 
'Q'^PPy  proceedings ;  and  now,  by 
this,  what  with  griefe  for  him '  (his 
cousin,  John  Locke), '  and  the  con- 
tinual trouble  I  ^idured  among 
such  hell-hounds'  (the  ship's  crew), 
'  my  spirits  were  deane  spent— wish- 
ing myself  in  any  desart  place  in 
the  world,  there  to  dye,  rather  than 
basely  to  retume.' 

Embued  with  these  feelings. 
Cavendish,  he  says,  would  have 
followed  out  this  course  could  he 
have  found  an  island — ^  which  the 
charts  make  to  be  eight  degrees  to 
the  southward  of  the  line.'  He 
fiought  it  with  all  diligence,  in  hopes 


there  to  have  ended  his  unfartonate 
life.  'But  €rod  sufEered  not  sach 
happiness  to  hght  upon  me;  fori 
could  by  no  meanes  find  it'  (the 
island) ;  '  so,  as  I  was  forced  to  go 
towards  England,  and  having  gotten 
eight  degrees  by  north  the  Une,  I 
lost  my  most  dearest  cousin.'  Then 
he  addis,  'Beare  witli  this  scribbliog; 
for  I  protest  I  am  scant  able  to  hold 
a  penne  in  my  hand.' 

Thus  passed  away  a  brave  man, 
of  whom  it  was  remarked  that  *  No 
man  ever  compassed  the  globe  in  so 
little  time  as  ne  did :  no  man  ever 
did  greater  things  alnoad,  and  re- 
turned to  his  country  in  greater 
pomp  and  triumph,  than  he  did,' 
after  his  first  voyage. 

The  admiral's  cousin  had  exhi- 
bited to  the  admiring  world  the 
success  which  prudence  and  fidelity, 
patience,  and  idl  the  host  of  virtues 
tend  to  insure.  Doubtless,  many 
a  domestic  lecture  pointed  the 
moral  of  these  two  careers.  Thomas, 
the  spendthrift,  driven  to  foreign 
enterprise,  and  dying  broken-heart- 
ed, a  ruined  penitent.  William,  the 
virtuous,  early  provided  for,  not 
only  by  a  settlement  on  him  of  cer- 
tain lands  by  his  &ther,  bnt~a  far 
more  secure  i»*ovision — an  establish- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  i^- 
powerful  Wolsey.  Thomas,  the 
bachelor,  never  able  to  form  evep 
one  parti,  William,  the  connuhial, 
marrying  three  times :  twice,  worth- 
ily and  reputably,  and  the  last  time, 
magnificently— as  those  who  know 
the  life  and  actions  of  Bess  of  Hard- 
wick,  his  third  spouse,  could  amply 
testify. 

Wfiham  Cavendish  wiw  in  good 
training  for  the  subjection  due  to  so 
imx)erious  a  lady  as  this  same  third 
wife,  Bess  of  Hardwick.  What 
would  our  young  nobility,  or  our 
young  commoners,  think  now-a- 
days  if  they  were  sent  to  study 
manners,  and  to  wait  at  table  in  the 
houses  of  some  noblonan  high  in 
royal  fiivour,  or  of  some  prelate? 
say,  for  instaoice,  if  an  eail  were  to 
request,  as  an  immense  favour,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  would  allow  his 
eldest  son  to  bed  and  board  it 
Broadlands,  to  wait  on  his  lordship 
on  all  state  occasions;  to  be  his 
cupbearer  at  dinner — ^his  equerzy 
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ud  page  in  one ;  to  hold  his  lord* 
ship's  gieat-ooat  for  him^-intensely 
graced  vith  the  honour,  neyerthe- 
less;  and  to  stand  outside  the 
diaving-room  door,  unth  my  lord'a 
hat  ready  brushed,  like  a  yalet? 

Yet,  in  the  early  days   of  the 
CaTOndishes,  and  down  almost  to 
the  Berolntion  of  1688,  a  nobleman, 
not  possessed  of  political  patronage, 
would  have  thonght  himself  fortu- 
nate to  haTB  achieved  snich  a  point 
with  the  then  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lord 
Chamberiain.    Our  youth  have  now 
as  much  discipline  at  coUege  as 
their  modem   notions   can   stand. 
How  would  a  young  sprig  of  ansto- 
crocy  look  at  lus  &tiber  if,  on  leaving 
the  delights  of  Peckwater  quad.,  or 
Merton,  the  excellent  parent  sent 
for  him,  and   said:    'Ernest,'   or 
'Gedl,'  or  'Be^iinald'  (we  have  &w 
Johns  and  Bichards  now — ^few  of 
these  honest  old  standard  Engli^ 
names ;  nay,  the  Ernests,  and  Cecils, 
and  Beginalds  are  coming  down  to 
oor  shopkeepers  now) — 'Ernest!  I 
have  been  so   fortunate,  through 
F^  interest,  as  to  get  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  to  take  you  into  lus 
palace    at    Bishop    i^uckland,    to 
wnte  his  lordships  private  notes'; 
to  attend  him  in  his  lay-visits;  to 
see  that  his  pens  are  mended;  to 
hdd  the  umbrella  over  him  when 
his  lordship  vralks,'  &c.,  &o.  (Hea- 
ven knows  what  the  et  ceter»  would 
comprise !)    '  And,  in  return  for  this 
great  condescension,  and  wonderful 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  be- 
lieve yourself,  you  are  to  be  licked 
into  shape,  if  the  thing   can   be 
done'  (and  the  father  looks  at  him 
sternly);    'and   you  will  also  be 
allowed  to  dine  at  the  far-end  of  his 
lordship's     table,    where,    indeed, 
champagne  is  not  allowed ;  but  you 
will  have  a  certain  allowanoe  of 
port  and  sherry,  and  you  will  be 
conveniently  lodged,  so   that   you 
may  rise  betimes — that  is  to  say, 
about  six  in  the  morning,  and  have 
the  honour  of  waiting  for  my  lord 
bishop,  and  receiving  his  commands 
in  the  antechamber.' 

Yet  similar  to  these  were  the  ad- 
dresses of  anxious  fathers  to  young 
sons  as  they  grew  up  to  manhood, 
and  had  to  be  put  forward  well  in 
the  world. 


Thomas  Cavendish,  the  &tbar  of 
Wolsey's  Cavendish  (one  of  the  half- 
dozen  Williams  it  falls  justly  to  our 
lot  to  celebrate),  esteemed  himself 
fortunate  in  even  belonging  to  the 
same  county  as  that  in  which  Wol* 
sey— some  say,  behind  a  butcher's 
stall  in  Ipswich — ^first  saw  the  hght. 
It  was  a  claim  upon  the  cardinal; 
and  the  cardinal  did  not  forget  that 
they  owned  such  contigui^.  He 
had  the  gr^tness  of  soul  to  love  the 
early  associations  with  his  birth- 
place, and  to  cherish  the  natives  of 
the  ugliest  county  in  England. 

So  he  received  William  Cavendish 
as  one  of  the  gentlemen-ushers  of 
his  bedchamber  (a  sort  of  function* 
ary  to  fetch  his  shppers,  and  put 
on  his  eminence's  nightcap);  and 
Cavendish — ^would  timt  his  name 
were  not  William! — ^found  himself 
in  good  company.  Kine  or  ten 
young  lords  were  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  and  amongst  them 
Henry  Percy,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Northumberland — Harry  the  Un- 
thrift,  as  he  was  too  justly  called: 
he,  who  loved  Anne  Boleyn,  yet  for* 
sook  her  when  a  word  &om  him 
might  have  saved  her.  There  was 
also  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Now  these 
young  lords  and  gentlemen,  though 
they  could  wait  upon  the  cardinal, 
could  not  wait  upon  themselves, 
and  had  each  three  servants  under 
them;  Lord  Derby  had  five. 

Cavendish  (Wilb'am  L)  was  taken 
more  speciaUy  into  Wolsey's  con- 
fidence than  any  of  his  comrades; 
and  with  great  reason ;  for  he  was  a 
man,  from  first  to  last,  of  honour 
and  integrity,  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  cool  head ;  and  a  man  of  ac- 
quirements also;  and  a  steady  as 
well  as  devoted  admirer  of  Wolsey's 
great  qualities,  as  his  dedication  of 
his  fiunous  'Life  of  Wolsey'  to  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  shows.  'The 
cardinal,'  he  wrote,  'was  my  lord 
and  master,  whom,  in  his  lifetime,  I 
served ;  and  so  remained  with  him 
to  his  fiaJll  continually,  during  the 
time  of  all  his  troubles,  both  in  the 
south  and  north  parts,  imtil  he 
died ;  during  which  time  I  punctu- 
ally observed  all  his  demeanours,  as 
also  his  great  triumphs,  and  glorious 
estate,  £c.  Nevertheless,  whatso- 
ever any  man  hath  conceived  of  him 
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in  his  life,  or  sinoe  his  death,  this 
much  I  dare  say,  withont  offence,  if 
any,  that  in  my  judgment  I  hare 
never  seen  this  reahn  in  better  obe- 
dienoe  and  qniet  than  it  was  in  the 
time  of  his  authority ;  nor  justice 
better  administered,  ivithont  par- 
tiality, as  I  could  justly  prove,  if  I 
should  not  be  taxed  witii  too  much 
affection.' 

It  was  not  nntil  Wolsey  had  ar- 
riyed  at  the  height  of  his  short- 
lived splendour  that  Cavendish 
entered  nis  service;  for  it  vraa  in 
1515,  when  William  "was  only  ten 
years  old,  that  Wolsey  was  created 
a  cardinal  of  the  sacred  college  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  We  must  there- 
fore &ncy  the  astonishment  of  the 
&e8h-caught  fish  out  of  Suffolk 
when  he  found  himself  swimming 
in  the  same  stream  with  the  great 
lairdinal.  Picture  to  yourselves, 
gentle  or  nngentle  readers,  the 
country  bumpkin,  &esh  from  a 
Suffolk  manor-house—fresh  from 
hunting  and  hawking — afresh  from 
the  contemplation  of  those  fiunons 
old  churches  with  round  towers; 
and  ignorant  that  there  was  anything 
grander  in  life  than  the  then  petri- 
fied-looking town  of  Ipswich — afresh 
from  Suffolk  dumplings,  and  im- 
bued, perhaps,  with  the  true  Suf- 
folk dialect, — &ncy  him  entering 
the  itrchiepiscopal  palace  of  York 
House  in.  what  has  long  been  to 
US,  old  Whitehall.  What  James  I. 
first  called  White  Hall  was,  when 
CSavendish  was  transplanted  to 
London,  York  House.  It  was 
built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh:  bv 
him  given  to  a  convent  of  Black 
Friars  in  Holbom ;  by  them  sold  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York  in  1248; 
and  during  three  centuries  it  pre- 
served the  name  of  York  House; 
and  Wolsey  was  its  last  archiepis- 
oopal  owner.  It  then  became 
White  Hall. 

Let  us  see  young  William  as  he 
enters  the  gallery.  No  one  under- 
stood scenic  effects  better  than  Wol- 
sey. There,  on  divers  tables,  hang 
rich  stuffs  of  silk  in  whole  pieces, 
also  velvets  and  cloth  of  divers 
colours.  Young  Cavendish  has 
scarcely  time  to  marvel  when  his 
eye  is  caught  by  a  suit  of  copes 
hanging  a^inst  walls  covered  with 


gold  and  silver  tissue— and  these 
copes  were  the  richest  ever  known 
in  England.  The  dazzled  youth 
passes  on,  and  comes  into  tiie  Gilt 
Chamber  and  the  Council  Chamber, 
wherein  the  same — what  we  should 
rather  call  vulgar— display  went  on. 
But  display  is  the  feature  of  half- 
educated  times ;  and  Wolsey,  wMlst 
he  probably  despised  it  in  his  heart, 
knew  its  influence. 

And  Cavendish  advances.  What 
portiy  fonn  is  it  that  emerges  from 
the  extremity  of  that  gorgeous  gal- 
lery ?  He  forms,  indeed,  tibe  central 
figure  of  a  group  of  noblemen,  of 
chaplains,  and  secretaries,  and  hea- 
ven knows  what  All  eyes  rest  on 
him. 

That  figure,  so  full  of  digniiy— - 
not,  indeed,  of  the  refined  stamp^-is 
dad  in  silk  and  satins  of  the  richest 
scarlet  dye ;  his  stockings,  woollen 
indeed,  are  purple.  Costiy  shoes  of 
silver  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  'pesstSs 
and  diiononds,  tread  the  oak  floor. 
Singularly  enough,  few,  if  any,  full 
portraitB  of  Wolsey  remain*  He 
has  usually  been  dejncted  in  purple: 
and  that  profile  is  symmetncai 
rather  than  handsome,  and  his 
cheeks  are  full,  and  there  is  a  loc^ 
of  self-indulgence  about  his  &oe; 
but  all  agree  as  to  his  courteoua- 
ness,  and  even  jocularity,  his 
princely  demeanour,  and  his  readi- 
ness in  conversation.  His  fiignre 
was  set  off  by  the  costly  dress  of 
those  around  him;  and  thus, 
glistening  in  an  hitherto  unknown 
splendour  of  sacerdotal  attire,  Wol* 
sey  appears  in  the  council  chamber 
of  York  House ;  where  all  is  silver 
and  panel  gilt;  where  a  cupboard 
under  one  window  displayed  plate 
of  solid  gold  enriched  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones. 

Yet  Cavendish  seems  not  to  have 
been  dazzled  so  much  by  all  liie 
ostentation  of  a  man  whose  ewer 
and  towel  at  dinner  even  noblemen 
were  proud  to  hand,  as  by  the  lofti- 
ness of  intellect,  the  courage,  and 
the  vast  designs  and  strong  vflU  of 
him  whom  he  served  until  deatii. 

These  were  William  Cavendish's 
sunny  days.  Those  of  his  master 
were  not  wholly  jieaaed  in  joUxty 
and  state,  but  in  so  rapid  a  develop- 
ment of  reforms  as  has  never  before 


tMT  KiDce  been  exhibited  in  England. 
Oifbrd  endowed  to  tUat  itll-powerful 
infinence — eaven  new  professorahips ; 
the  College  of  PhjrsiciaaB  formed  _;  a 
free  school,  or  college,  at  Ipewich 
erected.  These  were  bat  a  portion 
of  the  grand  eohemea  plumed  by 
tbecanUooL 

Then,  what  a  knowledge  he  had 
of  jooDg  men  and  their  tendencies  1 
WitDGffi,  B8  he  was  aboat  to  set 
nil  for  Calais  on  his  embassy  to 
Fnuwe,  his  taming  to  the  yoong 
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retinao  who  followed  him,  and  in- 
stnictdng  them  in  the  natore  of  the 
French,  'who,'  he  remarked,  'at 
their  first  meeting,  will  be  as  bmi- 
liar  with  yon  as  if  they  had  known 
yon  by  long  acquaintance,  and  will 
conunnne  with  yon  in  the  French 
toDgae  OS  if  you  knew  every  word : 
therefore  nse  them  in  a' kind  man- 
ner, and  be  aa  ftoiiliar  with  them  as 
they  are  with  yon.  If  tbey  speak 
to  yon  in  their  natire  tongne,  speak 
to  tiiem  in  English ;  for  if  yon  nn> 


derstand  not  them,  no  more  shall 
the;  yon.'  Then,  tnming  to  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  he  said,  'Bice, 
Fpeak  tfaon  Welsh  to  them;  and 
doubt  not  bat  that  thy  speech  will 
be  more  difBcult  to  them  than  their 
French  shall  be  to  thea' 

What  a  pleasant  lonnge  that  gal- 
lery at  York  Honse  most  have  been 
in  these  dR>B,wlien  king,and  queen. 


and  ministen  of  state,  bishops  and 
chancellors,  were  almoEt  always  en 
ivUienct  there  I  What  grave  faaea 
when  the  heart-wrung  speech  of 
Eai  barine  of  Arragon  was  vhispai«d 
h]  those  who  had  heard  the  poetdon- 
ate  appeal  in  the  Court  at  Black- 
friars  :  '  Of  theeo  my  miseries  I  can 
accuse  none  but  you,  my  Lord  of 
York;  because  I  could  not  away 
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with  your  monstrous  pnMe,  ex- 
cessive riot,  and  intolerable  o])- 
prcssion,  "wherefore  do  1  now  suftt-r; 
and  because  my  nephew,  the  eui})C- 
jor,  di(i  not  gratify  your  impatient 
ambition  to  advanc*e  you  to  the 
Papacy,  you  threatened  to  bo  rc- 
venged  on  him  and  his  friends ;  and 
you  have  been  ti'ue  \o  your  promise : 
you  have  been  the  i)lotter  of  the 
wars  against  mo,  and  raised  this 
doubt  against  me.' 

Kely  on  it,  all  those  eight  or  ten 
young  lords,  and  fifteen  knights, 
and  forty  squires,  who  composed 
the  eli^c  of  Wolsey's  household, 
were  with  him  heart  and  soul,  right 
or  wrong;  yea,  even  when  in  the 
insolence  of  power,  instead  of  leav^ 
ing:;  the  primate  (Wareham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  to  summon  a 
convocation  at  St.  Paul's,  Wolsey 
chose  to  have  it  in  Westminster— a 
sight  never  seen  in  England  before ; 
whereon  Skelton  wiote : — 

•  Great  Paul,  lay  down  thy  iword. 
For  Peter  of  Westminster  hatli  Bhavcn  thy 
beanL' 

And  Peter  of  Westminster  has  ercr 
since  held  his  own,  or  latlier  main- 
tained his  lunirpation,  in  that  sitme 
ejKjt. 

Then  even  the  grave,  discTeet 
CavendiBh  most  have  enjoyed,  as 
young  men  scarce  released  &om 
boyhood  do  enjoy,  the  caronsalR,  the 
shows,  and  the  splendour  of  York 
House. 

Wolsey  was  the  first  to  place  the 
liierarchy  amid  the  nobles  of  the 
land.  See  him,  as  he  rides,  forth  to 
visit  *  the  king's  grace,*  with  his 
tipi)et  of  costly  sables  on  his  neck ; 
his  cardinal's  hat  of  scarlet ;  his  red 
silk  gloves,  whilst  his  hat  is  carried 
before  him  by  a  nobleman.  As  the 
cardinal  rides  along,  the  sun  shines 
on  something  tall  and  glistening :  it 
is  the  huge  silver  cross — nay,  there 
are  two  of  them — carried  by  stalwart 
priests ;  next  come  the  stafif  bearerR, 
and  then  the  macebearer,  all  gor- 
geously in  their  several  attire. 

Was  it  fidse  humihty,  or  for  safety, 
or  for  custom,  or  from  his  increasing 
corpulence,  that  Wolsey  rode  on  a 
mule  ?  A  gallant  bevy  of  young  men 
follow  him,  nevertheless,  on  fine 
horses;  and  amongst  these  Caven- 
dish is  never  absent,  for  the  cardinal 


could  rarely  spare  him.  Yea,  in 
good  fortune  and  ill  fortune  William 
Cavendish  never  left  him;  and  hci 
received  his  broken-spirited  ma&ter'b 
last  sigh. 

But  all  was  soon  to  change :  for  a 
while  there  were  pleasures  devis*-^! 
for  the  king's  consolation,  as  might 
be  invented  or  by  man's  wit  ima- 
gined. The  banquets  were  set  forth, 
with  masques  and  mummeries,  in 
so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costly  manner, 
tliat  it  was  heaven  to  behold.  There 
was,  however,  no  long  continuance 
of  heaven  in  those  regions,  but  some- 
thing of  a  very  contrary  description 
pervaded  the  place.  Henry  saw 
Anno  Boleyn,  and  the  cardinal  was 
ruined.  One  contemptible  act  o: 
royal  malice  was  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  calling  York  House  by  that 
ancient  name.  It  was  to  be  White 
Hall,  owing,  it  has  been  suggested, 
to  the  freshness  and  w^hiteness  of 
Wolsey's  new  buildings;  and  thas 
Shfd^espeaie  refers  to  this  change: 
one  gentleman,  in  giving  to  another 
a  description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  coro- 
nation, says — 

*  So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back 

again 
To  York  Place,  where  the  feast  ia  held. 

1  Geni.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  Fork  PLico ; 

that  is  |)a&t : 
For  since  tlic  cardinal  fell  that  titie's 

lost; 
'Tis  now  the  King's,  and  called  While 

Hall. 

2  Gent,  I  know  it ; 

But  'tis  so  lately  altered,  that  the  o!J 

name 
Is  fresh  about  me.' 

Not  only  did  Cavendish  receve 
Wolsey's  last  sigh ;  he  waited  to  sec^ 
him  buried  before  he  presented  him- 
self at  Ck)nrt.  It  is  aomething  to 
Henry's  credit  that  he  took  the  faith- 
ful servant  into  liis  own  household. 
During  eleven  years  the  fortunes  of 
Cavendish  prospered.  Pickings  and 
choosings  out  of  the  sunenders  of 
reUgious  houses — of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioneiB — grants 
of  land,  first  from  Henry,  then  from 
Edward  VI. ;  offices  about  court, 
and  successM  marriages,  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  vast  inheritaDoe 
centred  ii^one  family,  which  i§now 
owned  by  the  Cavendiabes. 
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Until  his  third  marriage  William 
Gayendish  was  not  so  happy  as  to  hare 
a  fiunily  to  rear.  His  first  wife,  one 
of  the  Bostocks  of  Cheshire,  had 
issne,  indeed,  but  all  died  in  child- 
hood. His  second,  Mary  Parker,  of 
Pollingford  in  Suffolk,  brought  him 
no  children.  She  died  in  1542 ;  and 
her  husband^  being  then  only  thirty- 
seven  yean  of  age,  married  again, 
and  his  choice  feU  upcm  Elizabeth, 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Barley,  Esq., 
and  one  of  the  most  .wealthy  as  well 
as  the  most  gifted  women  of  her  age. 

Elizabeth  Hardwick,  afterwards 
Mistress  or  ^ladam  Barley;  then 
the  wife  of  William  Oayendish ;  next 
the  lady  of  Sir  William  St  Loo ;  and 
lastly  Countess  of  Shrewsbuzy,  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Hardwick  of 
Haidwick  Castle.  She  was  scarcely 
fourteen  at  the  time  of  her  first  mar- 
riage, which  was  childless.  Twelve 
years  of  widowhood  had  elapsed  be- 
fore she  married  again :  she  could  then 
haye  been  only  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  she  was  then  in  the  aenith  of 
her  beauty.  Her  talents,  her  detei- 
mined  character,  and  her  wonderM 
energy,  united  to  her  great  wealth, 
loidered  her,  indeed,  a  most  desir- 
able wife  for  an  ambitious  man ;  for 
of  the  art  of  rising  in  the  world  no 
one  was  an  abler  piactitianer  than 
Elizabeth  of  Hardwick. 

The  lasting  monument  of  her  tri- 
umphs is  the  old  Hall  of  Haidwick, 
which,  through  her,  came  into  the 
pOGsession  of  the  Cayendish  fiBunily. 
England  has  nothing  more  quaint, 
the  Continent  nothing  half  so  perfect 
in  its  way,  as  Hardwick.  As  you 
driye  along  a  ridge  of  ground  near 
the  eastern  borders  of  Derbyshire, 
the  towers  of  this  edifice  appear  be- 
fore yon,  amid  the  ancient  oaks  of  a 
stately  park.  The  battlements  of 
these  towers  are   of  carved  open 


work,  in  which,  under  a  coronet — 
the  last  achieyement  of  her  ambi- 
tion—appear the  letters  £.  S., '  Eli- 
zabeth Shrewsbury.'  You  approach 
the  Hall,  and  enter  a  spacious  court, 
now  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  each 
bright  parterre  shaped  out  in  the 
letters  E.  S.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
modem  arrangement,  for  our  ances- 
tors had  few  garden  flowers  to  boast 
of.  As  you  turn  into  the  court  your 
eye  is  caught  bv  the  lofty  towers  at 
each  comer  of  the  house,  and  by  the 
maryeliouB  number  and  size  of  the 
windows.  Daylight  seems  to  have 
been  mightily  pnzed  by  E.  S. ;  you 
aie  startled,  neveriheless,  by  an  ob- 
jept  to  the  right,  as  you  enter  the 
garden,  that  gives  you  the  same  sen- 
sation as  if  a  withered  corpse  lay 
before  you,  whilst  a  fiiir  and  nealthy 
body  was  beside  it  The  dilapidated 
remains  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice 
than  that  which  we  now  call  old 
Hardwick  Hall,  recall  to  you  the 
Hardwicks  of  the  troublous  times  of 
Henry  VIL  There  they  lived,  and 
'^.  S.  spared  the  ruined  house  to 
snow,  perhaps,  what^her  ancestors 
were,  and  in  what  state  they  lived. 
To  our  minds,  the  proportions  of 
this  fragment  are  finer  than  those  of 
the  elegant  but  staring  Hall  beside 
it  Some  lofty  chambers  axe  still 
traceable  in  this  crumbling  edifice ; 
and  Eennet,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Cavendishes,'  tells  us  that  one  of 
these  ia  of  such  beautiful  propor- 
tions, that  when  Blenheim  was  built 
'  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  pattern  of 
measure  and  contrivance  for  one 
room  in  that  grand  palace.'  This 
ruin  was  not,  therefore,  in  Anne's 
reign,  the  '  ancient  solitary  domain 
of  the  moping  owl,'  but  was  probably 
still  habitable,  and  may  have  been 
quite  entire  when  the  new  Hall 
begun. 
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THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

(.1  Xcv,  Ve,-sio..) 

AT    once    Ray    that    Sir    Edwanl 
Bulwer    Lytton's   charming    little 
book  has  BUggeeted  tbie  title  to  me; 
for  a  subject,  nevertheleea,  which 
greatly  differs  from  his  own.     The 
chaiactere    of    the   fable-world   of 
Germany  —  tmly  thewi  was  never 
anythiDg  cleverer  than  the  wooist; 
of  Master  Foi  —  as  mnch   u  his 
management  of  the  German  ballad, 
attest  Sir    Edward's  extraordinary 
genius  and  vorsatility.  The  enmcat, 
enslaved  lorer,  the  calm,  bowed-down 
father,  the  beantifiil  maiden,  whoea 
beauty  is  the  beauty  of  decay,  fiwm  a 
group  of  pilgrims  in  Eearch  of  health 
along  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.     It  is 
now  an  understood  fiict  that  novelists 
ought  to  retain  standing  counsel  to 
keep  them  right  in  their  law  ;  they 
OTight.also  ^^  fee  a    physician  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  medical 
element  in  a  story,    I  suspect  Miss  Treveljan's  friends  were  very  ill  ad- 
vised when  they  allowed  her  to  '  do '  the  Ehine  in  the  last  days  of  a  con- 
sumption.   Embarking  at  Rotterdam,  the  party  steadily  pnrsuo  the  voyage 
till  they  tnm  sside  to  Tiait  Heidelberg,  and  the  final  interest  of  the  story 
is  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Neckar.     The 
'  Hyperion '  of  Longfellow  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  inBlance  of  the 
grave  poetic  treatment,  the  mana^ment  of  the  poetry  and  legend  connect«l 
with  the  immemorial  river,  thongh  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  centres 
at  last  in  Switzerland.    The  htcrature  of  the  Rhine  is,  however,  avolomi- 
nons  snbject,  incliiding  among  its  most  popular  names  those  of  M.  Dmnss 
and  Mr.  Thackeray.     That  earnest  pilgrim  spirit  is  still,  I  would  hope, 
often  evoked  among  those  who  visit  the  Rhine,  although  I  am  afraid  the 
great  majority  of  the  modem  pilgrims  too  often  resemble  our  friends  the 
Kicklebnrys.    The  little  enthusiasm  which  they  possess  is  not  much  more 
than  what  ia  derived  from  the  snccessfn!  opera, '  Lnrlino.'    However  tho 
tourist  spirit  may  be  desocratirg  in  effect,  it  finds  no  place  in  the  German 
mind— full  of  reverential  awe  and  love  for  the  mighty  river  of  the  Father- 
land.   The  Gaul  may  theorise  after  Thiers  '  sur  les  frontieree  naturelles,' 
but  Gwoid  and  song  will  maintain  an  eqnal  chime — 

'  Hit;  It— thrj  ibill  not  tun  It, 
Our  frw-t)DtD  Ocrman  Bhitit  1' 

To  them  its  waterti  are  dear  beyond  Garonne   or  Guadalqniver,  or  all 

Hesperian  streams.  They  are  even  invested  with  the  solemn  mysfery 
and  religion  that  invests  the  Nile  or  the  Jordan.  How  nobly  does  one  of 
ber  noblest  daughters  speak  of  'that  heroic  river  which  mitions  never 
cross  without  buckling  on  their  armour  for  the  fight!'  'Ontiie  Bhino 
I  am  never  more  than  twenty  years  old,'  adds  the  Conntese  Ida  Hshn-Eabn. 
Let  ns  imagine  a  band  of  ancient  pilgrims,  veritable  pilgrims  of  the 
vanished  ages,  'agee  of  faith,'  as  tliey  are  sometimes  called.  Mr.  Lytton 
has  very  well  imagined  such  a  pilgrimage  in  the  poem  of  '  Tannhanser/ 
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iJbat  saccessfol   tnmscript  of  the 
libretto  of  an  unsuccessful  opera : — 

'Cune,  faintly  heard  along  the  filmy  air. 
That  bore  it  floatiDg  near,  a  choral  chant 
or  pilgrima  pacing  by  the  caatle  wall ; 
And  "Salvam  me  fac  Domine"  they  aaug 
Sonorous,  in  the  ghoetly  going  oat 
Of  the  red-Iitten  eve  along  the  land.' 

Let  US  imagine  that  our  pilgrims 
are  bounds  not  for  Borne,  but  for  the 
fihhne  of  some  saint  that  hallowed 
the  neighbouring  Hhine,  a  shrine 
more  renowned  than  that  of  the  Three 
Kings— say  of  the  good  Saint  Goar, 
the  apostle  of  these  shores  in  bar- 
baric ages,  who  has  bequeathed  his 
same  to  Gcarhausen  and  St.  Goar. 
Hard  work  this  before  the  HcuU 
2i^ap6Uon  I    The  dangers  of  the  river 
and  the  forest  were  real  enough  in 
those  old  days — old  days  when  the 
pilgrims  might  meet  in  lonely  recess 
with  a  slaughtered  man,  where  the 
cord,  the  dagger,  and  the  parchment 
proclaimed  tibe  work  of  the  Holy 
Vehm ;  that  Holy  Yehm  whose  deadly 
doings  are  probably  still  attested  by 
the  dungeons  of  Baden.    Old  days, 
when  from  point  to  point  of  the 
rirer  the  Free  Knights  exacted  toll, 
and  from  their  barbaric  overhanging 
castle  lorded  it  over  land  and  flood. 
Old  days  when  the  rough,  rude  sense 
of  justice  and  the  thought  of  liberty 
glimmered  on  the  Grerman  mind  and 
resulted  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Old  days,  when  the  pilgrims  crossed 
themselyes,  dreaming  they  caught 
the  echo  of  the  unholy  song  of  the 
siren  of  the  LurleL    Old  days,  when 
the  wayside  cross  and  the  wayside 
DAadonna  arrested  the  pilgrim's  stex)8 
and  suggested  thoughts  of  security 
and  x>eaoe  amid  scenes  of  solitude 
and  danger ;  and,  hark  I  stealing  over 
the  Bhine  waters  or  heard  remote 
in  forest  glens,  from  some  secluded 
monastery,  comes  the  yesp&t  chant 
Thus  the  pilgrims  of  the  Bhine  reach 
the  sacared  destination,  with  eyes  not 
undinuned  with  penitential  tears  or 
hearts  unhealed  with  a  sense  of  par- 
don.    Such  scenes  do  my  subject 
suggest ;  romantic,  if  you  will,  but 
I  think   veritable.     But  how  and 
whither    do   the  modem   pilgrims 
wend  their  way?   botmd  to  what 
Murine,  guided  by  what  influence? 

VOL.    IV.-— NO.  IV. 


Ah  me!  a  shrill  whistle  breaks  the 
momentary  reverie.  We  are  at 
Goblentz.  The  huge  hotels  line  the 
shore,  the  shipping  is  stationary  at 
the  wharf,  the  bridge  of  boats  is 
ready  to  give  place  to  us.  A  mo- 
mentary look  at  Ehrenbreitstein 
bristling  with  cannon;  a  momen- 
tary look  at  the  broad  space  where 
the  waters  of  the  Moselle  mingle 
with  those  of  the  Bhine;  soon  we 
are  past  the  purple  heights  of 
Pfaffendor£  And  now  there  is  a 
oonunotion  on  board.  The  modem 
pilgrim  approaches  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite shnnes.  Stolzenfels  is  be- 
hind us — oncearobber  fortress — then 
a  dismantled  ruin  to  be  sold  for  a 
few  pounds — and  now  one  of  the  most 
glorious  modem  castles  to  be  found 
m  the  fatherland.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  is  the  ruined  keep  of 
Lahneck ;  and  here  the  rapid  Lahn, 
gliding  over  its  shallow  bed,  joins 
its  tributary  stream  to  the  luiine. 
At  this  point  passengers  for  £ms 
disembark.  There  are  the  healing 
fountains  of  nature  o'ercanopied  by 
the  wooded  hills  of  Nassau,  and 
there  are  the  gaming-tables  which 
do  so  much  to  counteract  their 
beneficial  effect  There  some  of 
the  pilgrims  carry  their  ruined 
health,  and  others  their  ruined  re- 
putation. 

Some  modem  pilgrims  of  the 
Bhine  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  reach 
this  fashionable  and  favourite  water- 
ing-place that  the  passage  of  the 
river  is  perhaps  the  only  glimpse 
they  have  obtained  of  it  They  have 
seen,  this  time  at  least,  nothing  of 
the  glories  of  the  Bhhie  between 
Goblentz  and  Bonn;  they  have 
neither  climbed  the  Drachenfels  nor 
walked  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
Neuwied.  They  have  come  down 
from  Aix  by  express  train;  the 
speediest,  as  the  Bhine  route,  all 
along  the  river  from  Botterdam,  is 
the  longest  and  most  tedious.  Some 
are  going  to  Ems,  some  to  Wies- 
baden, some  to  Baden-Baden.  Most 
of  them  will  be  sure  to  visit  Frank- 
fort and  Heidelberg ;  some  will  push 
on  to  Switzerland.  One  or  two  are 
on  a  pilgrimage  practical  enough. 
They  are  going  to  work  through  the 
wine  country  with  a  view  to  bar- 
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plains.  T\'h«'\t  lon^riii^  eyes  will  tlioy 
lift  to  the  Meiteniicli  Chateau  I  Will 
they  envy  the  good  old  monks  of 
old  who  had  tlie  vineyard  of  Johan- 
nislxTg  att£iche<^l  to  their  abbey  of 
St  John?  I  confess  1  should  like 
to  drink  Johannisberg  once  or  twic'o 
in  a  way.  Popkins  reminds  mo  that 
I  have  tasted  it  at  his  table.  Excuse 
me,  Popkins,  but  don't  you  re- 
member that  wo  investigated  the 
subject  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  in  rcahty  the  wine  of 
Eiidesheim  ?  De  Tablcy  is  also  sure 
that  I  liavc  had  Johannisberg  in 
the  De  Tabley  halls.  Excuse  me, 
my  distinguished  friend ;  your  cellar 
is,  I  know,  proverbially  good,  and 
knowing  all  about  your  father, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and 
ancestors,  I  wish  unhesitatingly  to 
take  another  glass  of  that  port. 
But  Johannisberg — Johannisberg  of 
the  comet  year  —  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  with  ever  having  tasted, 
and  must  console  myself  with  re- 
collections of  Steinberg  cabinet.  I 
do  not  see  how  I  could  do  so  unless, 
like  ^Ir.  Roebuck,  I  were  on  intimate 
terms  with  a  lot  of  emperors.  An 
emperor  would  have  to  buy  it  at 
the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  so 
I  scarcely  see  how  an  innkeeper  can 
give  it  for  a  Napoleon.  I  beheve, 
however,  that  innkeepers  cannot, 
practically,  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion for  its  purchase.  The  produce 
of  the  vineyards  that  adjoin  the 
Johannisberg  vineyard  is,  I  suspect, 
ambitiously  called  Johannisberg,  and 
also  vines  planted  elsewhere  from 
the  Johannisberg  grape.  I  do  not 
profess  to  speak  scientifically  of  the 
Ilheingau,  but  any  one  who  has 
wandered  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  and  extends  his  travels  to  the 
Taunus,  picks  up  his  own  ideas  on 
the  subject  When  I  have  deserted 
the  region  of  hotels  and  roamed  the 
pleasant  countryside,  I  have  found 
extremely  pleasant  light  wines  at  a 
price,  say  one-fifth  of  the  hotel  prices. 
And  what  a  pleasant  coimtryside  it 
is!  How,  and  in  how  honest  a 
fashion,  with  what  freedom  and  glee, 
do  the  people  smoke  and  quaflfl 
Happy  indeed  seems  the  lot  of  the 
free  German  peasant,  sitting  'be- 
neath the  shadow  of  his  own  vine.' 


A  very  genuine  pilgrimage  is  to 
travel  up  the  Rhine  from  its  exit  to 
its  source.  But,  properly  speaking, 
tlio  Rhine  has  no  exit  It  is  lost  in 
tiio  multitudinous  sands,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  present  century  that 
ICatwijk  enables  us  to  speak  formally 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Ilere  an 
artificial  channel  has  been  formed, 
with  floodgates  stronger  and  more 
ingenious  than  any  in  Europe.  Be- 
fore this  the  renmant  of  the  noble 
river  escaped  by  insignificant  driblets 
mto  the  sea,  type  of  many  a  noble 
career,  once  bioad  and  rushing  as  a 
river  but  wasted  at  last  amid  the 
sands.  Let  me  lecal  the  now  distant 
day  when  I  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  Leyden,  visiting  the  fa- 
mous museum  and  thinking  of  poor 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  was  about  to 
take  my  first  peep  of  the  Rhine,  and 
it  was  indeed  a  disappointment  to 
see  the  sluggish,  slimy  canal,  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  Rhine— that 
one  of  the  parting  streams  of  the  old 
majestic  Rhine  to  which  the  name  is 
preserved.  It  is  not  without  some 
hesitation  that  I  would  recommend 
the  pilgrim  to  ascend  the  river. 
Murray  advises  yon  not  to  do  so,  but 
a  man  of  independent  mind  cannot 
consent  to  be  evermore  shackled  by 
those  everlasting  red  books.  In  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton's  works  the  Tre- 
yelyans  ascend  the  stream,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  they  would 
see  beyond  the  towers  of  churches 
and  the  wheels  of  windmills.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  see  Holland,  and  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  tra- 
vellers not  to  rash  across  the  country, 
but  to  spend  some  time  on  this  in- 
teresting country;  only  you  do  nd 
see  the  cotmtiy  this  way.  Still  you 
attain  a  certom  pause  in  the  hurry 
of  travelling — a  certain  quaint  quiet-- 
ness— a  certain  cnrious  variety  of 
imiformiiy  which  is  not  without  its 
charm.  A  compromise  is  the  best 
thing.  This  I  did  myself,  taking 
the  mil  from  Amsterdam  to  Arnheim. 
The  great  cities  of  Holland  are 
crowded  together  on  the  line  be- 
tween Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
so  that  you  may  attain  an  idea  of 
the  country  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  just  as  in  travelling  from 
Brussels  to  Ostend,  I  have  known 
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BrngGS,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent  to  hare 
been  investigated  after  a  sort  in  fonr- 
and-twenty  honrs.    Still  it  is  weari* 
some  work  fighting  against  the  cnr- 
lent  the  wearisome  way  till  yon  come 
to  Cologne     Ton  have  a  need  of 
pleasant  books,  you  have  need  of 
pleasant  friends,  and  you  have  also 
a  need,  as  yon  again  and  again  pace 
the  deck,  to  be  one  of  tbose  few  men 
who  are  capable  of  continnons,  soli- 
tary thongnt    Bnt  yon  reach  Co- 
logne, yon  go  and  see  the  bones  of 
the  eleven  Ihonsand  virgins, '  Prosit 
mihi  V06   dicisse   pneUas,'   as  old 
Persins  hath  it;  for  I  felt  donbts 
whether  those  virginal  bones  are  all 
really  hnman.    I  remember  bearing 
off  from  Farina's  shop  some  of  his 
ean-de-Cologne,  and  breaking  one  of 
his  bottles  in  the  railway-carriage. 
When  I  explained  the  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  to  my  fellow-travellers, 
there  was  a  rush  of  French  and 
German  handkerchiefs  to  the  spot  of 
my  disaster.    A  rose-leaf  also—ah, 
those  memorial  rose-leaves ! — is  one 
of  my  mementos  of  Cologne,  plucked 
from  a  wild  rose-tree  blossoming  on 
the  very  height  of  the  unfinished 
tower,    sprung    from    some    seed 
dropped  perc^mce  by  a  wandering 
bird.    StQl  the  country  is  flat  till 
you   have   passed   by   Bonn.      A 
leisurely  man  would   do   well   to 
spend  a  few  days  there,  still  better 
to  spend  a  few  months  there,  if  he 
retams  or  has  ever  had  a  student's 
zeal.    And  now  the  country  of  the 
Seven  Hills  closes  round  you,  and 
the  pilgrim  scales  the  Drachenfels, 
where  he  is  delighted  by  the  glimpse 
of  the  silvery  reaches  of  the  river, 
although  he  is  probably  disappointed 
with  the  item  of  'peasant  girls  with 
deep-blue  eyes.'    It  is  rather  trite 
to  mfiLst  upon  it,  but  no  one  who 
has  travelled  much  on  the  river  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  the 
admonition,  that  the  traveller  ought 
constantly  to  leave  the  river  and 
take  to  the  hills  if  he  wishes  really 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
country.    What  pleasant  walks  do 
I  remember  on  that  elevated  table- 
land which  lies  between  this  river 
and  the  Moselle,  swept  by  the  pure 
Rhine  breezes,  and  overlooking  such 
perfect  gcenery!     Pleasant  it  was. 


too,  in  roaming  through  the  'coon- 
try  villages  to  encounter  scenes  of 
heartily-enjoyed  festival  oocasioiis, 
when  we  detected,  even  in  the 
gathering  of  peasants,  the  fall  ibrce 
of  song  and  sentiment  over  the  Ger- 
man imnd.  Ton  will  perceive  that 
our  pilgrim  has  left  the  Drachenfels 
behind  him.  They  told  me  of  a 
wondrous  accident  tiiat  had  befiiUen 
a  village  nestled  among  the  Seven 
Hills ;  how  a  mighty  cloud  had  burst 
over  it  and  swept  away  hundreds  in 
the  torrents  (^  its  waters.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  the  point  we  reached 
just  now;  our  boat  is  lying  against 
the  railway  pier  for  Ems. 

Onwards  mnn  that  point  so  many 
know  the  route,  and  so  many  more 
have  read  concerning  it  You  see 
the  travellers  clustering  togetiier, 
referring  to  their  maps  and  con- 
sulting their  guide-books,  as  ever 
and  again  a  boat  is  dropped  off  to 
meet  the  steamer,  or  the  steamer 
settles  by  the  side  of  a  pier.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  place  is  jotted 
off,  a  mere  gleam  of'  a  passing  view 
is  obtained :  the  average  pilgrim  is 
quite  satisfied  with  this  and  with  a 
reference  to  Murray  for  a  scrap  of 
history  or  anecdote.  Rather  a  curious 
confosion  of  ideas  must  in  this  way 
be  produced  in  the  mind.  It  must 
be  repeated  that  only  a  residence  of 
some  little  lime  on  the  Rhine,  with 
the  habit  of  dropping  from  place  to 
place,  added  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  exterior,  or,  at  least,  the  border- 
ing heights,  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  Rhineland.  The  interest  of 
some  places  is  purely  historical,  and 
their  present  condition  can  offer  no 
possible  point  of  sympathy  to  that 
numerous  class  who  have  an  awe- 
inspiring  depth  of  ignorance  on  all 
historical  subjects.  Thus,  when  we 
come  to  Reuse,  on  the  left  side,  it 
is  not  at  all  exciting  to  look  at  a 
heap  of  rubbish  in  a  potato-field: 
this  heap  of  rubbish  and  few  stones 
are  the  remains  of  a  memorable  pil- 
lared octagon,  where  Maximilian  took 
the  oaths — where  various  treaties 
were  concluded — where  emperors 
have  been  elected  and  deposed.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  place 
was  an  important  point  in  troublous 
times;    and   from   Reuse    various 
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electors  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  liiid    tlieir  way  into 
their  own  territoi-y.     On  the  oppo- 
site side  the  interest  attaching  to 
to  Marksburg    Castle,  overl(K)kini2: 
Eraul>acli,  is  much  more  intelhgible, 
and  is  the  only  really  perfect  and 
unsophisticat(;d  fortress  of  the  lied 
Land,  as  tlie  shores  of  the  llhino 
have  been  called,  not  inappropriately, 
from  battle  memories.    1  notice  that 
Murray  lias    a    sentence   about   it 
which  ]\Irs.  Tiudcliffe  might  envy: 
*An    old    castle,    with    mysterious 
narrow    pa.«sagea,    winding    stairs, 
vaults  hewn    in  the   living    rock, 
which    served  in  former   days   as 
dimgeons,  and,  above  all,  a  chamber 
of  torture    (Folterkammer),  where 
the  rack  still  exists,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  with  which   offenders 
were   executed    by    strangling;    a 
secret  passage  is  said  to  i)ass  down 
through  the  rock  to  a  tower  on  the 
lx)rders  of  the  river.'    That  is  not 
a  bad  kind  of  site  for  the  scene 
of  a  romantic  story.     I   see  that 
our  friend  IMurray,  when  he  gets  a 
little    higher    to    Boppart,    quotes 
a  passage   from   Bulwer,  apropos 
to  the  convent  of  Marieuburg,  but 
does   not  give  a  reference  to  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  which  would 
be  more   accurate   and  more  ad- 
visable.     But    of    all    Khineland 
castles,  the  fortress  of  Eheinfels  for 
me  possesses  a  surpassing  interest 
If  you  are  staying  at  Groarshausen, 
where  the  scenery  is  rather  a  pretty 
introduction  to  Switzerland,  to  those 
who  wisely  visit  the  Rhine   first, 
you  only  cross  the   river,  and   it 
is  not  worth  while  to  take  a  car- 
riage to  Rheinfels,  as  the  walk  is 
pleasant  and  very  short,  if  you  do 
not  make,  as  I  did,  a  mistake  in 
the  turning.     Marshal  Saxe   pro- 
mised the  castle  as  a  new  year's 
present  to  his  master,  the  Ludovicus 
Magnus;  but  he  did  not  take  the 
place  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
time,  nor  yet  at  all    You  of  course 
remember,  at  Paris,  that  pompous 
inscription  on  the  arch  of  me  Porte 
St  Denis,  which  has  been  erected 
to  Ludovicus  Magnus,  for  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  conquered  a 
certain  number  of  places  within  a 
certain  number  of  days.     The  pas- 


sniro  of  the  Rliinc  has  been  cele- 
brated in  the  verse  of  Boileau  and 
the  prose  of  Madame  do  Sovigiie, 
but  according  to  Prior  there  are 
doubts  about  it : — 

'  When  thy  younp  muse  invoked  the  tun«'fal  Nine, 
To  SMiy  buw  1a>uis  did  not  pass  the  lUune.' 

Voltaire  considers  that  these  were 
Prior's  two  l)est  lines.  It  was  under 
the  cniel  orders  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
HoidoUjerg  Ca»stle  was   so  cruelly 
devastated — twice    bombarded    by 
Turenne.  It  was,  I  think,  Francis  1. 
who    contented    himself   with   the 
peaceful    triumph   of    having   his 
horses  led  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine.     The  later  wars,  with 
the  history  of  which  Rhine  literature 
is  inseparably  lx)und  up,  were,  of 
course,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
wars  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the 
revolutionai7  wars.    To  appreciate 
the  Lurleiberg  above  St  Gear  one 
should  be  able  to  reahze  the  Undine 
legends.     The  Rhine  has  quite  a 
literature  of  its  own,  and  its  dih- 
gent    student    will    find  prleanings 
that  have  escaped    the  ubiquitous 
Murray.     Let   it   be    remembered 
that  the  right  bank  from  the  point 
we  mentioned — the  junction  of  the 
Lahn  with  the  Rhine,   so   far  as 
Biberich  —  is    the  territory  of  the 
Dulte  of  Nassau.    For  the  Brunnen 
of  Nassau,  I  presume  the  reader  is 
familiar  with    Sir  Francis    Head's 
amusing  volume,  the  '  Bubbles :'  few 
books  have  had  so  directly  practical 
an  effect    Sir  Francis  has  popular- 
ized Schwalbach  and  Schlangenbad ; 
he— that   is    to    say,   his    book — 
has  laid  out  spacious  gardens  and 
fine   terraces,   and   adorned   them 
with  magnificent  hotels.    Ladies,  of 
course,  were  delirious  to  bathe  in 
these  cosmetic  waters,  even  though 
they  were  '  as  thick  as  a  horse-pond, 
and  about  thecolour  of  mulh'gatawny 
soup ;'  for  they  were  told  that  their 
limbs  would  become  as  white  as 
marble ;  that  all  the  wrinkles  of  time 
and  care  would  be  effaced ;  that  the 
healing  foimt  is  infinitely  softer  than 
milk,  and  infinitely  soothing  to  the 
nerves.    For  watering-place  amuse- 
ments, however,  more  or  lees  ques- 
tionable, one  must  go  to  Ems  and 
Wiesbaden.     It  is  to  the  Nassau 
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Rhine  and  the  opposite  bank  that 
the  epithet  'castellated'  is  chiefly 
due,  and  of  which  the  vivid  lines, 
among  the  most  vivid  of  the  clever 
and  eloquent  Byron,  are  most 
true: — 

*  Blending  all  beanties— ttreams  and  della, 
FnAt,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  oora-fleld,  mountatn, 

▼ine. 
And  cfalefleas  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  min  greenly 

dwells.' 

There  is  no  bourne  to  which  the 
thoughtftd^or  rather  the  thoughtless, 
pilgrim,  more  frequently  wends  his 
way  than  to  Homburg;  there  is, 
wiUi  a  vengeance,  'speculation  in 
his  eye.'  Homburg  is,  of  course, 
the  place  which  the  Eickleburys 
visit,  and  after  the  usual  Thackeray 
manner:  M.  Lenoir  is  the  altered 
name  of  the  &mous  proprietor, 
M.  Blanc  A  recent  French  work, 
'  Les  Tripotsd'Allemagne,'  by  Alfred 
Sirven,  gives  some  curious  informa- 
tion about  gaming-houses  here  and 
elsewhere.  A  great  many  people  go 
to  Homburg  on  fiEiIse  pretences: 
they  don't  care  for  that  wicked 
Hades — ^they  are  only  visiting  dear, 
antique,  interesting  Frankfort ;  they 
want  to  look  at  the  Dom ;  they  want 
to  see  the  house  where  Luther  lived, 
and  where  he  is  represented  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hands ;  then  they  must 
see  the  picture-gallery,  the  river 
and  the  city's  garden-belt,  and  they 
would  not  for  the  world  miss  Dan- 
necker's  'Ariadne.'  I  think  it  is 
with  a  genuine  interest  that  most 
people  go  to  the  Judengasse,  and 
look  at  the  house,  with  the  iron- 
plated  door,  where  the  Rothschilds 
were  bom.  The  old  lady,  though  she 
might  spend  her  days  in  a  splendid 
abode,  would  always  return  at  night, 
and  sleep  'where  the  money  was 
made.'  They  keep  early  hours  at 
Frankfort.  My  first  m'ght  there,  I 
thought  that  after  an  early  supper  I 
would  go  out  and  see  the  town.  How- 
ever, I  discovered  at  an  incredibly 
early  hour  for  a  large  city  that  there 
was  no  town,  that  the  town  had  shut 
up  and  gone  to  bed.  Returning  dis- 
consolately to  my  hotel,  I  was  struck 
by  a  majestic  figure  placidly  stand- 
ing before  the  gate.  For  a  moment 
I  was  uncertain,  but  then  the  truth 
flashed  upon  my  mind— that  look  of 


calm  superiority,  that  unruffled 
equanimify,  those  fixed  features,  that 
el^;antly-tumed  calf,  it  tpas,  it  must 
be—TBX  BBinsH  Flunket.  Meet- 
ing on  foreign  soil,  I  addressed 
some  remarks  to  hiuL  The  magnifi- 
cent creature  deigned  an  affiible  re- 
sponse. 

'  You  are  in  service  here  ?' 

*  With  Lady ,'  was  the  an- 
swer. 

'Where   have  you  been  travel- 
ling?' 

'  Don't  know.' 

'Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
last  place  you  came  from  ?' 

'  Don't  know.' 

'  What  is  the  name  of  the  city 
where  you  are  now?' 

'  Don't  know.' 

With  feelings  of  deep  awe  I  re- 
spectfully wished  him  good  night 

And  then  Homburg  is  so  near 
to  Frankfort,  and  the  new  railway 
is  so  very  himdy !  But  this  afifecto^ 
tion  is  quite  unnecessary.  Every 
sensible  man  knows  he  does  quite 
right  in  going  to  Homburg  if  only 
he  keeps  on  the  right  side.  The 
rooms  and  music  are  pleasant — 
pleasant  the  park  and  garden — 
pleasant  the  cool  drives  in  the  deep 
forest— pleasant  the  pure  breeze  and 
the  wide  prospect  when  you  have 
gained  some  one  of  the  Taimus 
ridges.  One  likes  to  detect  a  sort 
of  Fnglish  style,  and  to  talk  of  the 
bygone  Landgravine,  the  English 
Princess  Elizabeth.  The  spring 
has  valuable  medical  qualities,  good 
for  decayed  livers  and  that  class  of 
disorders.  The  good  which  is  done 
at  the  spring  is  often  undone  by  the 
harm  that  is  wrought  at  the  Eur- 
saal.  Tho  town  is  regularly  built, 
and,  as  usual,  there  is  a  chaplain. 
for  the  English,  who,  wherever  they 
are,  attend  to  the  decencies  and  re- 
spectabilities. This  little  state  com- 
prises a  dominion  of  some  twenty 
square  miles,  over  which  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Homburg  is  lord. 
He  is  an  old  man  now,  near  eighty, 
and  when  his  days  are  numbered, 
the  system  of  the  gaming-tables  is 
to  come  to  an  end.  It  is  high  time 
it  should.  I  think  thirteen  cases 
of  suicide  were  reported  a  season  or 
two  ago.  One  ill-bred  fellow  had 
the  rudeness  to  blow  out  his  brains 
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before  yery  ^lite  company.  These 
caaes  of  saidde,  however,  are  some- 
times 'sophisticated.'  M.  Sirren 
tells  tis  of  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
bank  are  very  sensitiye  about  any 
malign  rumotun  of  snicide,  and 
frtifle  sabjects  so  nnpleasaat  A 
man  tied  a  rope  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  taking  care  to  be  near  a  sentry, 
^waited  till  he  saw  some  people 
coming,  and  then  hxmg  hunselt 
An  ontcry  was  raised,  and  the 
sentry  rashing  forwuxi,  cut  him 
down  immediately.  Great  com- 
miseration was  elicited,  and  the 
bank  thought  it  only  decent  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  thousand  francs. 
Three  months  later  the  fellow  did 
the  same  thing  again.  The  case 
was  suspicious  enough.  Q%e  bank, 
howeyer,  thought  it  best  to  shed 
some  more  money,  coupling  their 
donation  with  the  request  that  in 
future  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
hang  somewhere  else.  But  there 
are  cheating  and  trickery  about  the 
whole  thing,  and  on  an  organized 
i^ystem.  Thus  there  are '  gentlemen 
^x>fessor8  and  lady  bonnets.'  The 
professor  giyes  himself  a  title, 
dresses  handsomely,  assumes  the 
man  of  fiishion,  entices  the  victim ; 
he  has  a  regular  retaining  fee  and 
constant  reueshers.  Some  of  liie 
curmit  chronicle   of  the  Spa  is 

amufflng.  A  certain  Countess  K , 

an  inveterate  gamester,  was  reckoned 
by  the  bank  to  be  worth  some  eight 
thousand  a  year  to  than.  She  was 
always  at  the  roulette  table,  and 
Always  losing.  She  was  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin,  and  was  obliged  to 
sell  her  carriage  and  horses.  When 
this  state  of  things  had  continued 
for  a  long  time,  flie  Oountees  took 
it  into  her  head  that  perhaps  she 
was  doing  wrcmg.  Nothing  con- 
tented her  but  to  go  to  Bome  itself, 
and  there  receive  absolution.  This 
was  accorded  her  on  condition  that 
she  should  renounce  play.  She  re- 
tomed  to  Homburg,  and  was  soon 
found  playing  as  usual.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  she  provided  a 
salvo  for  her  conscience.  '  I  don't 
play  for  myself  any  more  now/  she 
said,  '  only  for  the  poor,*  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  Homburg 
for  a  player  to  be  observed  rushing 
-out  of  the  Kursaal,  and  presently  re- 


turning minus  his  watch  and  trinkets. 
Their  value  is  speedily  staked  and 
speedily  lost  A  regular  set  of  harpies 
are  in  attendance  ready  to  prey  upon 
the  unfortunate.  If  one  of  them  is 
known  to  be  solvedt,  a  money- 
lender is  prepared  to  advance  funds, 
say  at  aoo  per  cent  We  are  told 
that  Parisian  jewellers  send  their 
travellers  to  Homburg  to  pick  up 
spoils.  One  story  told  is  in  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  general 
experience.  Two  Prussian  brothers 
really  did  play  on  a  system,  and 
really  did  wul  One  brotilier  married 
a  girl  with  a  little  Ibrtane,  and 
brought  money  to  the  attack.  The 
other  was  a  mathematician,  and 
brought  science.  *  Every  morning,' 
said  the  mathematician,  'a  waiter 
cleans  the  roulette  board  with  chidk, 
and  has  to  mb  certain  parts,  which 
are  difficult  to  polish,  harder  than 
the  rest.  Portions  of  the  copper 
surface  axe  thus  worn  away,  in  a 
manner  invisible  to  ike  eye,  but 
noticeable  by  the  results.  The 
ivory  ball  is  diverted  by  this  cir- 
cuoQUBtance  from  its  ordinary  channel. 
That  is  the  reason  why  yon  see 
certain  numbers  ftequentiy  win  on 
the  same  day,  wMle  otiiers  are 
never  called.'  Their  manner  of 
playing  was  as  follows :  —  The 
mathematical  man  would  come  into 
the  Eursaal  two  hours  earlier  than 
his  brother.  He  did  not  put  down 
any  stake,  but  carefully  noted  all 
the  winning  numbers.  His  Inrother 
than  ^peculated  on  these  winning 
numbers.  The  Ycary  croupiers  could 
not  be  more  cool  smd  oahn.  Their 
average  daily  winnings  were  a  thou- 
sand francs,  and  when  this  was 
attained  th^y  ceased  to  play.  It  is 
the  Hamburg  legend  that  they  made 
a  fortune  of  half  a  million  oi  franca. 
The  bank  is  the  property  of  a 
company,  and  of  course  the  share- 
holders realize  v^y  large  profits. 
After  the  salaries,  the  enormoas 
rents,  and  the  vast  sums  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  are  expended, 
they  still  make  for^  per  cent  of 
their  money.  The  company  are 
quite  certain  that  though  there  may 
be  a  successful  run  upon  tbam,  yet 
in  the  long  run  the  winner  is  cer- 
tain to  lose  in  the  event  M.  Blanc 
has  said  of  a  winning  man,  'Ha 
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^rill  bring  back  eTery  lonis  be  bas 
mm,  andptenly  nune  into  ibe  bar- 
gain.'  Wben  he  was  asked  to  ad- 
vin  a  colour,  be  said,  'Bed  or 
black,  wbicbeyer  yon  please.']  Wbite 
(Blanc)  will  be  sme  to  win.' 

Let  US  tarn  aside^  bowerer,  from 
ibese  nnwortby  pilgrims,  and  follow 
those  who  are  willing  in  these 
modem  days  to  be  real  pilgrims  of 
the  Bhine,  and  seek  nfttote  in  one 
of  her  most  xetixed  and  sacred 
shrines. 

It  is  at  Basle  that  the  average 
tourist  obtains  a  later,  snd  fre- 
qnently  a  final  Tiew  of  the  Bhina 
Here  Iha  riyer  looks  yeiy  beaniafiil, 
either  as  yon  hang  over  the  bridge 
opposite  tiie  Trois  Bois,or  as  [yon 
watch  it  from  the  fimums  Minster 
tenaoe,  with  the  shade  of  the  chest- 
nuts overhead,  and  the  music  of 
the  fountain  in  your  rear,  'rushing 
past  in  a  fall  broad  flood  of  a  clear, 
light  green,'  the  Black  Forest  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Jnza  moun- 
iams  on  the  other.  The  pilgrim, 
actuated  by  upward  views,  turns 
his  fiMse  to  the  east  A  railway  for  a 
considerable  distance  traTerses  the 
right,  or  Baden  side  of  the  Bhine. 
On  the  opposite  shore  one  comes  to 
BheinfeldcaL  The  river  is  crossed 
hj  a  wooden  bridge,  and  is  thrown 
by  ttie  rocks  below  into  rapids  and 
fidla.  At  Laufenberg  we  meet  with 
move  rapids  and  mora  &lls.  There 
is  of  coarse  no  navigation.  The 
boats,  lelieved  of  their  cargoes,  are 
condoeted  by  means  of  ropes  held 
bj  penoos  on  the  rookB,  or  th^y 
mignt  be  dashed  to  pieoes.  Lord 
Mbnta^ne,  a  young  Knglish  noble- 
man, m  descending  tbose  rapids, 
lost  his  life,  and  on  the  Tory  same 
day,  the  fiunily  mansioin,  Gowdray 
in  Soflsex,  was  bnmt  to  the  gronnd. 
l%e  river  then  reaches  Waldshat, 
the  commencement  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  first  of  the  four 
fcaost  towns.  The  Bhine,  straitened 
between  abrupt  ranges  of  moon- 
tains,  rushes  forward  in  enonnons 
volume.  These  minor  lauffen  pre- 
{Moe  you  for  the  Grosse  Lauffen, 
as  the  Mis  at  Schaffbausen  are 
called,  for  the  most  part  visited 
by  travellers  on  the  Zurich  line. 
The  tourist  is  told  to  examine  those 
noble  fiftUs  in  every  aspect,  by  day- 


light, starlight,  moonlight,  the  light 
of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  We 
must  not,  however,  dwell  on  scenery 
which  is  exhaustively  known.  The 
pilgrim  pursues  bu  way  to  the 
upper  founts.  If  be  likes,  he  may 
now  travel  by  water,  for  the  river 
is  now  once  more  navigable  even 
for  large  vessels,  as  &r  as  the  lake 
of  Constance.  From  the  lower  to 
the  upper  lake  the  Bhine  flows 
through  a  gorge,  by  the  side  of  the 
dty  of  Ck>nstance.  Li  all  ecclesias- 
ticai  history  Ck>nstance  occupies  a 
foremost  place,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  age  of  the  Be- 
fcmnation  without  appreciating  the 
age  of  the  coundls.  The  lake 
scenery,  subdued  indeed  in  com- 
parison of  Lucerne,  or  even  of 
Geneva,  rather  resembles  that  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
In  modmn  recollections  the  Baden 
shore  is  espedally  fertile.  The 
beautiful  hUle  island  of  Meinan 
once  belonged  to  the  German 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  after  it  had 
relapsed  into  wai^  and  neglect,  it 
was  purchased  by  Prince  Esterbazy 
for  a  retreat,  which  he  made  almost 
paradisaical.  In  a  fiutfaest  part  of 
the  Baden  territory,  where  ak>ne, 
through  the  timidity  of  the  Baden 
court,  she  was  permitted  to  dwell, 
dwelt  in  her  cottage-mansion  the 
solitary  Queen  Hortense.  In  his 
early  years  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  resided  here.  Drought 
up  by  that  tender  mother  endowed 
with  so  mudi  grace,  genius,  and 
accomplishments.  It  almost  satisfies 
the  wildest  demands  of  poetic  justice 
that  the  present  emperor  is  no  de- 
scendant o^Napoleon's,  but  the  grand- 
son of  Josephine.  Here,  then,  in  soli- 
tude was  the  strange  boy  brought — 
destined  as  a  man  to  mature  his 
genius  in  long  spaces  of  solitude — 
bearing  the  stories  of  greatness  and 
ruin,  the  long  glories  of  the  Empire, 
the  fugitive  splendours  of  the  hun- 
dred days,  the  drear  parting  at 
Malmaison,  the  lasting  exile  from 
France.  It  is  &r  down  the  sh<»e 
at  Borsobach,  that  the  Bhine  enters 
the  lake,  with  a  force  which  is  felt 
on  the  opposite  ediore;  the  strong 
ripple  in  its  confluence  with  other 
streams  bas  been  noticed  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.   Gradually  we 
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pass  into  the  valley  of  tlio  Rhine, 
where  the  Rhino  is  soon  in  its  Icrist 
favourable  aspect.  In  the  sununer 
it  is  shrunk  up  into  a  narrow 
channel,  and  the  wide  bed  is  un- 
sightly, with  great  spaces  of  sand 
and  gravel ;  in  the  winter  the 
waters  rise  and  roar,  overspread  the 
bank,  and  threaten  terrible  inunda- 
tions. And  so  we  reach  Coire,  a 
central  and  a  resting  point. 

We  are  now  following  the  for- 
tunes of  an  alpine  torrent.  But 
the  Rhine  is  the  castellated  Rhino 
once  more,  even  as  l>elow  ^lainz. 
There  is  a  remarkable  number  of 
small  castles  on  the  heights  over- 
hanging the  river.  At  Reichenau 
we  have  the  confluence  of  the  two 
principal  streams  of  the  Rhine. 
These  are  the  Fore  and  the  Back 
Rhine,  the  Vordcr  and  Ilinter 
Rhein.  As  the  two  arms  of  the 
river  close  together,  we  remark  a 
strange  contrast.  The  Fore  Rhino 
has  the  largest  slieet  of  limpid 
water,  and  the  colour  is  a  beautiful 
light  green ;  the  Back  Rhine  rolls 
along  in  a  dark  limpid  stream. 
According  to  geographical  law  we 
must  trace  the  source  of  the  Rhino 
to  the  Back  stream.  But  it  never- 
theless behoves  the  loving  and  dili- 
gent pilgrim  to  examine  the  source 
of  the  Vorder  Rliine.  He  is  often 
nearer  to  it  than  he  imagines.  Any 
traveller  over  the  pass  of  the  St. 
Gothard  is  within  a  manageable 
distance  of  it,  when  ho  is  at  Ander- 
natt.  I  never  thought  of  this  as  I 
sat  in  the  little  inn  of  Andernatt, 
regaling  myself  with  the  delicious 
red  trout  of  the  Oberalp.  The 
thoughts  of  the  traveller  are  then 
generally  taken  up  with  other 
streams  than  the  Rhine.  Ho 
is  tliinking  of  the  Reuss  behind 
him,  as  it  has  leapt  in  savage 
cataract  beneath  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
or  looking  forward  to  the  Ticino  as 
it  rolls  in  limpid  flood  through  the 
trembling  valley  and  the  soft  Italian 
slopes.  From  Andernatt  we  walk 
to  the  Oberalp-see,  about  five  miles, 
and  begin  to  descend  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  St  Gothard. 
Here  a  little  brook,  pursuing  its 
■way  through  marshy  ground,  is 
pointed  out  as  a  source  of  the  in&nt 


Rhine.  Several  little  rivulets  fall 
into  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  which  may 
\h'.  assumed  as  the  source  of  theForo 
Rhine.  The  Rhine  stream  issuing 
forth  has  *  a  meeting  of  the  waters ' 
with  two  other  rills,  wliich  with 
strict  justice  might  also  put  forth 
their  title. 

But  our  pilgrim  will  content  him- 
self with  finding  the  source  of  tho 
Rhine  in  the  Rheinwald  glacier.  We 
are  now  at  the '  snowj^  Spliigen  Pass/ 
There  are  dread  recollections  of  the 
Rhine  at  Spliigen.  The  quiet  vil- 
lagers had  just  taken  their  tea  one 
evening  well  remembered,  when  the 
Rhine  burst  its  barriers,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  destroying  humaa 
hfe.  From  Spliigen,  Murray  tells 
us  to  make  an  expedition  to  tlie 
source  of  the  Hinter  Rhein,  and  take 
a  day  for  it.  Leaving  tlie  bridge 
at  Spliigen,  we  go  along  the  Ber- 
nardin  Pass.  We  reach  Hinter- 
rhein,  and  there  the  pass  leaves  tlio 
river,  and  climbs  the  mountain 
along  abrupt  terraces  and  zig-zags- 
We  too  leave  the  bleak  and  barren 
village  of  Hinter-rhein,  and  ten 
miles  up  the  valley  seek  the  source 
of  the  mighty  river.  The  snow- 
crowned  hills  are  around  you,  and 
from  the  crevices  multitudinous 
streamlets  trickle  down  to  feed  the 
infant  stream.  On  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  ItaUan  shepherds  pasture 
their  flocks  in  the  summer  season. 
Tho  path  is  rocky  and  trouble- 
some, and  to  an  unaided  stranger 
imattainable.  The  young  Rhine 
struggles  over  stones ;  on  one  side 
is  the  Morchel  glacier,  below  which 
is  a  spot  of  marshy  green  called 
Paradise,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
rocky  gorge  called  Hollo.  By-and- 
by  we  come  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  valley,  and  there,  in  scenery 
savage  and  sublime,  and  well  worthy 
to  be  its  cradle,  is  that  dreary  la- 
boratory of  nature  in  which  the 
Rhine  is  fashioned  from  the  streams 
dripping  from  the  Rheinwald  glacier. 
This  glacier,  spurting  the  Rhine 
waters,  fills  tiio  depression  between 
the  Zaporthom  and  the  Rheinwald- 
horn,  towering  to  eleven  thousand 
feet.  The  fountain-head  in  the  gl^ 
cier  is  sometimes  hollowed  out  into 
a  magnificent  dome. 
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■B  brink,  nnd  Ihen  lliorocanic  "imn 
r  own  chorishai  Lialtfiucl,  wm  |>ru- 

fllirafornOHl  Why  not  (lio  hernclr?  8ho  looked  at  tha  river,  adJ  her 
1  Bconioit  aa  Ihouch  liursling  with  tbcviuleucc  of  bsr  eniutiunt.  Sii<l<lciilj 
™tcr  »i.!irkled  wLth  light.  She  l.joko.i  upwiinU,  nnd  ihroiigh  «  rifl  in  tho 
In  the  glorious  aim  mnie  atnit'chng  limvcly  into  Bi;,'l)t,  pnrtinc  the  raurky 
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IT  has  been  objected,  and  I  think 
with  reason,  that  one  of  the  most 
glaring  literary  sins  of  tiie  present 
day  is  that  of  familiarity.  Bat  in 
my  opinion  the  charge  applies  only 
to  the  novelists,  some  of  whom 
descend  from  their  i)ede8tal,  leave 
their  story  and  their  characters  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  conmience 
chattering  with  their  readers  in  an 
o£f-hand,  back-slapping,  fomiliar 
manner,  quite  at  variance  with  their 
dignity.  Let  these  gentlemen  stick 
to  their  tale,  and  content  them* 
selves,  as  the  best  of  them  always 
do,  with  weaving  their  woof  of  plot, 
and  elaborating  their  dialogue.  Su- 
vm  cuique.  To  ns  essayists — who 
rather  avoid  the  rushing  streams 
and  the  tidal  rivers,  preferring  to 
paddle  quietly  up  retired  back- 
waters, or  to  float  dreamily  on  the 
tmroffled  bosoms  of  lakes — such 
familiarity  is  not  merely  natural, 
but  necessary.  We  have  no  grand 
heroes  who  must  be  always  in  full 
piiwig  and  court-suit,  and  who 
lose  all  respect  if  shown  to  the 
public  in  slippers  and  a  dressing- 
gown;  we  have  no  daring  adven- 
tures or  hair-breadth  'scapes  to 
relate :  all  our  business  is  to  prattle 
pleasantly  in  the  reader's  ear,  to 
take  him  by  the  arm,  lead  him  out 
of  the  broad  walk  into  a  by-path, 
and  say,  'Look  here,  this  is  my 
Tiew  of  the  matter:'  and  the  more 
fiuniliarly  you  say  it,  the  more 
you  are  hkely  to  win  his  attention. 
Therefore  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
as  at  all  out  of  the  fitness  of  things 
for  me  to  begin  this  little  essay  by 
stating  how,  and  where,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  is  composed. 

I  am  holiday-making  just  now  for 
three  days;  and  that  is  a  phrase 
which  none  but  hard  workers  can 
understand  or  properly  appreciate. 
The  manufacture  of  holidays  has  a 
"^ery  wide  and  elastic  signification. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Millecha- 
teanx  understands  holiday-making 
by  running  away  from  his  wife,  his 
acquaintances,  his  parasites,  his 
visual  surroundings,  his  magnifi- 
cence, his  rank,  and  his  state ;  run- 


ning away  to  a  little  shooting-box 
in  tibe  Highlands,  whence  he  drives, 
accompanied  by  some  half-dozen 
friends,  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  to  an  adjacent  moor,  and 
whither  he  returns,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  thoroughly  tired  out, 
with  just  'go'  enough  to  take  a 
bath,  eat  his  dinner,  smoke  his  pipe, 
and  then  retire  to  bed.  Sir  Jib- 
son  Taffrel  makes  holiday  on  board 
his  yacht,  coasting  round  Englimd 
from  Gowes  to  Lowestoft,  with  an 
occasional  run  to  Cherbourg ;  to 
be  called  'Sir'  by  tarry-trouser«i 
mariners  and  an  amphibious  boy; 
to  wear  a  straw  hat  surrounded 
with  a  ribbon  with '  Wave '  printed 
on  it,  a  pilot-jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
loose  and  perpetually -descending 
trousers ;  to  roll  in  hiis  gait,  and  to 
say,  'Ay,  ay,  sir!'  instead  of  'Yes/ 
forms  the  height  of  his  ambition. 
Jack  Gorman's  holiday  means  ice 
and  snow,  ladders  and  ropes,  lan- 
terns which  won't  keep  alight,  and 
axes  for  cutting  hand-holes  and 
foot-supports.  Qui  trans  mare  cur- 
runt  change,  according  to  Jack's 
translation,  not  their  constitution, 
but  their  climb,  and  so  every  au- 
tumn sees  him  trans  mare,  exchang- 
ing his  pleasant  chambers  in  Ein^s 
Bench  Walk  for  the  wretchedest  ac- 
commodation in  Swiss,  or  Savoyard, 
or  Tyrolese  inns,  drinldng  the  thin- 
nest vin  du  pays,  or  rum-tainted, 
mahogany -shaving  essence,  imder 
the  name  of  brandy,  or  bitter  kirsch, 
instead  of  the  wholesome  port  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club; 
and  instead  of  the  boon  companion- 
ship of  his  friends,  consorting  with 
dirty  boors  from  Zermatt,  or  garlic- 
reelong  guides  from  Courmayeur. 
Many  spend  their  holidays  in  carry- 
ing London  with  them  to  fashion- 
able watering-places  or  foreign  spas, 
and  there  doing  exactly  wh^t  they 
do  at  home;  many  others  go  on 
'  tours,'  which  means  that  they  rush 
through  two  or  three  foreign  coun- 
tries at  break-neck  speed,  seeing 
nothing,  learning  nothing,  and  ut- 
terly robbing  themselves  of  that 
peaceful  rest  which  nature  requires. 
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At  least  such  is  my  theory;'' so 
when  I  make  holiday  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  nothing, 
and  do  it  remarkably  well.  On  my 
desk  in  the  French  window  lie  the 
blotting-pad,  the  pile  of  'slips' 
ready  for  writing,  the  huge  ink- 
stand and  the  pen-tray  filled  with 
those  rusty,  blue-mouldy  stumps  of 
steel  pens  with*  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  driving  printers  to  despen^ 
tion:  close  by,  on  a  little  table, 
stands  a  heap  of  books  for  review, 
and  on  a  porcelain  slate  at  the  right 
hand  are  jotted  memoranda  of  sub- 
jects to  be  treated.  But  in  my 
holiday  I  shake  my  fist  at  all  these, 
and  pass  through  the  window  after 
break&ust,  with  a  dgar  in  my  mouth, 
and  after  having  unloosed  big,  black 
Nero,  a  retriever  who  is  most  de- 
monstratively a&ctionate,  and  who 
can  scarcely  understand  being  freed 
from  the  chain  at  this  early  hour,  I 
stroll  on  to  the  lawn,  and  smoke  my 
dgar  in  peace,  watching  the  gam- 
bols of  the  children  the  while.  Ah  I 
this  is  very  pleasant  The  lotus- 
eaters  were  p^ecUy  right — 

*  Then  li  no  Joy  Imt  calm.' 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  I  agree 
with  them  that '  surely,  surely  slum- 
ber is  more  sweet  than  toil.'  If 
there  were  no  such  things  as  rent, 
and  tradespeople,  and  school-bills 
to  pay,  I  would  never  do  another 
stroke  of  work  as  long  as  I  lived. 
The  old  red-brick  house  where  I 
reside  glows  in  the  sun,  and  the 
little,  leaden-casemented,  diamond- 
paned  windows  wink  again.  Oliver 
Cromwell  lived  here  once!  Ah!  a 
yery  pushing  man,  fiur  too  energetic 
for  my  present  ideas:  it  makes  me 
quite  hot  to  think  of  his  energy,  and 
his  'Take  away  that  bauble,'  and 
all  his  bumptiousness.  He  would 
have  had  a  much  happier  life  if  he 
had  done  as  I  am  doing — ^lain  on 
his  back  on  this  broad  lawn,  and 
let  things  'shde,'  as  the  Yankees 
have  ii  I  am  not  so  hx  remote 
from  the  busy  world  but  that  I  can 
hear  the  roar  of  London,  lessened 
and  modified  by  distance. 

*l]i  the  distance  hnms  the  Babel 
Of  the  maz)7-footed  town/ 

as  sings  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  and  a 
very  sweet  singer  Mr.  Austin  is 


when  he's  not  wielding  what  people 
call  'the  lash.'  What  nonsense  it 
is,  that  wielding  the  lash :  there  is 
nobody  worth  hitting,  at  least  in 
this  weather.  I  have  no  doubt 
thero  are  some  dreary  books  among 
those  on  my  table  awaiting  review; 
but  rest  ye,  merry  au&ors,  no 
'slating'  will  you  receive  at  xny 
hands :  all  the  old  conventionalities 
of  expression  shall  be  brought  into 
play  to  let  you  down  easily.  It  is 
in  the  winter  that  one  likes  to  get 
hold  of  a  dullard^  when  one's  blood 
wants  warming. 

As  I  lie  s&etohed  supine,  with 
my  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  I  am 
sensible  of  many  interruptions  to 
my  quiet  thought  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  'things'  in  the 
grass,  insects  of  some  lond  or  an- 
other, which  I  am  suffidently  cock- 
neyfied  not  to  loiow  further  than 
under  the  generic  name  of  '  things,' 
that  hum  and  buzz,  and  keep  my 
hands  perpetually  engaged  in  slain 
ping  my  eare*  and  flisking  the 
'  thmgs '  from  before  my  face ;  then 
I  hear  a  dull  thud  on  the  turf  close 
beside  me,  and  simultaneously  feel 
something  wet  and  cold  against  my 
cheek,  and  tiien  I  discover  that 
Nero  has  made  the  round  of  the 
garden,  and  come  back  to  pay  me  a 
domiciliary  visit  of  inspection.  '  Get 
out,  Nero  I  stand  back,  boy!  You 
just  stood  between  me  and  the  sky 
while  I  was  gazing  at  that  lovely 
cluster  of  clouds,  and  seeing  it  melt 
into  pictures  as  I  gazed.' 

Pictures  in  the  Clouds!  not  a 
bad  subject  for  reflection  when  laa^, 
for  an  essay  when  at  work.  There 
must  be  but  a  few  of  us  indeed  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  seen 
those  lovely  floating  vapours  assume 
various  shapes,  some  light,  loving, 
and  graceful,  othen  dark,  lurid, 
and  menacing.  In  all  ages  clouds 
seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  men,  and  called  forth  remark. 
What  says  the  heavily  -  smitten, 
ever-enduring  man  of  Uz,  'Who 
can  number  me  clouds  in  wisdom? 
or  who  can  stay  the  battles  of 
heaven  when  the  mist  groweth  into 
hardness,  and  the  clouds  cleave  &8t 
together?'  And  the  melancholy, 
soured,  eplenetic,  large^souled,  cy- 
nical  Prmce  of  Penmazky  whose 
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qnan-madoess  has  foimed  the  text 
for  p^chologists  lor  two  hundred 
yeais,  and  eyen  within  the  last 
month  has  heen  descanted  on  by 
Dr.  Gonolly,— does  not  he,  in  one 
of  the  most  telling  hits  of  his  sar« 
casm,  call  an  image  firom  cloud- 
land  for  the  discomfiture  of  old 
Polonius? 

'Do  7011  Mc  ycnderdood,  that'taliiioitln  tbape 

ofacaund? 
Pol  Bj  the  maas,  and  'Us  like  a  aamel  Indeed. 
Ham.  KetUnks  It  ia  like  a  weaaeU 
JPoLliiB  backed  like  a  weaMl. 
Sam.  Or  like  a  whale. 
Pel.  VC17  like  a  whale.' 

I  haye  often  thonght  the  roar  of 
langfater  which  inTiaiably  peals  at 
this  last  line  somewhat  unmerited, 
as  far  as  Polonius  is  concerned ;  for 
although,  thorough  courtier  that  he 
is,  and  determined  to  fix>l  the  prince 
'  to  the  top  of  his  bent,'  he  would 
say  anythmg;  yet  in  this  instance 
hemayhaye  had  some  ground  for 
his  answers,  as  all  those  who  haye 
vatshed  the  clouds  know  how  sud- 
denly th^  change  their  form,  and 
also  how  different  their  aspect  ap- 
pears to  different  gazers. 

When  I  first  strolled  out  on  to 
the  lawn,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  all 
aronnd  was  that  'blue  unclouded 
veather/  in  which  Launcelot  rode 
to  Gamelot  past  the  fEury  bower  of 
Shalotfs  fiited  lady;  'there  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,'  as  Souths  says 
in  his  '  Well  of  Saint  E^yne,'  or  as 
Wordsworth  beautifully  expresses 
it— 

'  Tbe  cLarai  of  Af  abore  iq^  head 
It  tacatven's  profoondeat  asnre— an  abjs 
la  wUdi  the  eTerlaatlng  atan  abide. 
And  whoae  soft  ^kMm  and  boondleM  depth 

ni^t  ianpt 
Tbe  cmioos  eje  to  look  lor  them  by  day.' 

But  since  then,  light,  aiiy,  fleecy 
clouds  haye  been  i^ndually  gather- 
ing. First  came  a  cloud  like  that 
ceiebnkted  one  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
as  seen  by  the  prophet's seryant,  'no 
bigger  than  a  man  s  hand,'  a  cloud 

'That  looked 
Am  though  an  angel.  In  his  iq^waid  flight, 
Had  left  his  manUe  floaUng  In  mid  air/ 

as  Joanna  Baillie  has  ii  Then 
followed  another  and  another,  their 
wandering  yapours,  like  women's 
filmy  Tails,  floating  glibly  through 
the  heayens,  dreamily  wandering 
through  space,  perfSsct  cynosures 


for  the  idle  and  tranquil.  On  them 
the  eye  can  rest,  and  oyer  them  the 
mind  can  ponder  without  the  smallest 
excitement ;  th^  are  not  such  trucu- 
lent clouds  as  Bryant  describes : —  ^ 

■  Bright  cioods, 
Motkmlen  plllart  of  tbe  braieo  heaTen, 
Their  baaia  on  the  moonialna,  their  white  topa 
Shining  in  ttw  far  ether,  fire  tbe  air 
With  a  reflected  radiance^  and  make  torn 
The  gaaer's  eye  awry.' 

No;  they  are  slight,  transparent 
yapours,  apparently  of  a  gregarious 
nature,  for  I  see  them  pursuing 
each  other  and  joining  company, 
when  by  degrees  they  lose  their 
transparency,  and  form  a  loyely 
bank,  a  downy  expanse  of  delight, 
a  floating  feather-bed  poeticised. 
Wandering  gusts  of  air  unknown 
to  us  earth-dwellers,  for  deuce  a 
one  of  them  comes  to  &n  my  heated 
fieioe,  are  apparently  rife  sky-high, 
and  under  their  influence  my  cloud- 
bank  takes  a  new  form,  tapering  a 
little  at  tiie  side,  widening  at  the 
base,  and  at  length  settling  down 
into  a  direct  reproduction  of  the 
culotte  of  Mont  Blanc.  Exact!  I 
can  &ncy  myself  once  more  in  the 
couriyard  of  the  H6tel  de  Londres, 
at  Chamouni  on  the.  balcony  out- 
side the  entrance  hall,  and  fodng 
the  little  row  of  baths  where  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  boil  themselyes  after 
pedestrian  excursions :  all  the  guests 
who  are  not  out  mountaineering 
are  assembled,  telescope  in  hand, 
watching  a  dozen  black  dots  dimly 
seen  creeping  up  yon  snowy  sur- 
face. Higher  and  higher  they  go, 
harder  and  harder  we  look;  we  all 
nod  at  each  other,  and  giye  interest- 
ing details  of  what  we  see,  fuUy 
knowing  all  the  time  that  we  are 
impostors,  and  can  barely  define 
the  position  of  the  climbers.  At 
last,  bang  go  the  guns,  we  all  scream 
'  Hurrah  1  the  summit  is  reached  I 
hurrah !'— and  here  Nero,  thinking 
I  am  going  mad,  bounces  down 
upon  me  and  rolls  me  oyer,  and 
spoils  my  day  dream  of  Chamouni 
for  eyer. 

.  When  I  recoyer,  and  struggle  up 
to  a  sitting  position,  I  discoyer  that 
the  clouds,  'those  &iry  playthings 
of  the  mighty  sky,'  haye  dispersed 
again,  and  are  beginning  to  oyer- 
spread  the  blue  in  long  thin  flakes 
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with  pointed,  vaporous,  drifting 
ends.  There  is  a  technical  name 
for  this  appearance  yon  njay  depend 
upon  it;  cirrus^  cirr<t'Stritfus,  ?utf)^)us, 
and  nnnniits,  are  words  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  your  scientitic 
cloud-stndiers.  But  I,  who  am  a 
gossipper  merely,  and  pdven  to  nso 
ver>*  ordinary  language,  call  this 
aspeet  'mares'-tails,'  as  1  have  heard 
it  called  by  old  sailors  and  sports- 
men. Lovely  they  look,  more 
especially  at  this  instant,  when  the 
sun  is  hidden  behind  one  of  the 
denser  of  their  miml>er,  but  still 
lights  up  the  sky.  This  is  what 
Wordsworth  meant  when  he  said — 

•  Multitndos  of  Utile  floatinR  clouds 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious, 

pierce J 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 
Vivid  as  fire — clouds  separately  poised. 
Innumerable  muliuude  of  furnis 
Soiltered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky; 
And  RivioK  back,  and  Bheddiiip:  each  on  each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Whlcb./rom  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
They  Juid  imbibed,  and  ceased  nU  to  receive.' 

These  *  mares'-tails '  are  by  no  means 
ill -named,  if  one  thinks  of  Tarn 
o'  Shanter's  mare  and  her  streaming 
appendage,  or  of  some  of  the  wild 
German  pictures  of  the  animals  on 
which  Faust  and  Mepliistopheles 
visited  the  witches'  revels.  I  tliink 
of  this  as  I  lie  gazing  upwards,  and 
then  I  see  different  clouds  gradually 
forming  themselves  into  different 
shapes  and  pictures.  I  see  a  long 
greyhound's  head  clearly  detined, 
close  by  a  castle  on  a  crag,  a  castle 
by  the  sea,  such  as  Uhland  speaks 
of,  and  then  a  high-shouldered  man's 
back  topped  by  a  slouch  hat,  and 
a  long  straight  slip  like  a  riding- 
whip  !  All  these  objects,  common- 
place though  they  be,  yet  look 
lovely  when  pictured  by  the  clouds. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  ilillais's  pic- 
ture of  the  '  Vale  of  Rest?'  that  pic- 
ture so  cruelly  fallen  foul  of  by  the 
braying  critics,  who  called  the  nuns 
hideous,  and  who  hee-hawed  in 
print  because  Bosaand  Matilda  of 
fashionable  novels,  or  Eulalie  and 
Frisette  of  the  cheap  French  prints 
had  not  been  represented  as  inmates 
of  the  convent,  instead  of  those 
women  whose  conquered  passions 
left  a  dead,  dull  trace  in  their  worn, 
gaunt  faces.    It  was  evening,  if  you 


recollect,  when  these  women  were 
represented  at  tlieir  loatlisome  task 
of  graveniigging ;  and  in  the  hack- 
ground  of  the  picture,  just  alwve 
the  horizon,  was  a  dull  purple 
cloud,  thickish  in  the  centre,  ami 
tapering  off  to  either  end,  hke  a 
cigar;  indeed  many  of  the  humor- 
ists who  frequented  the  Academy 
that  year  called  the  picture  'Thi^ 
Cigar,'  on  that  account  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  cloud,  when  I 
first  looked  at  the  picture,  but  I 
knew  the  painter's  singleness  of 
purpose,  ana  I  felt  convinced  that 
he  had,  and  that  he  was  merely 
giving  a  transcript  of  his  own  ob- 
servation, a  iK>etical  rendering  of 
a  common  object  actually  seen. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  such  a  cloud 
a  dozen  times. 

We  commonplace  people  only  see 
commonplace  objects  in  clouds- 
mares'  tails,  mackerel's  backs,  dof^' 
heads,  castles,  cigars, and  such-like; 
but  in  the  poet  and  the  prose-pcjct 
(often  a  larger-souled  fellow  than 
the  mere  singer),  what  glorious 
fancies  they  awaken!  With  what 
airy  fancy  Shelley  writes  of  *Thc 
Cloud  :'— 

•I  bring  fresh  sboxrere  for  the  tiny  flot^ers 

From  the  eeas  and  the  Btreami» ; 
I  bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  bhakcn  the  dei^a  th^t 
waken 

The  sweet  bads  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  flashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pa&s  in  thunder.' 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Ruskin,  who  is  steeped  to  the  hps 
in  poetic  feeling,  and  to  whom  has 
been  vouchsafed  such  powers  of 
expression  as  rarely  if  ever  hare 
before  fallen  to  mortal  lot,  to  gi^e 
us  the  finest  idealization  of  vapour- 
land,  the  noblest  pictures  in  the 
clouds.  That  magnificent  work, 
*  Modem  Painters,'  which,  in  my 
day,  I  trust  to  see  reduced  in  priw 
until  it  falls  within  the  purchase- 
scope  of  thousands  who  would  ap- 
preciate its  every  word,  and  to  whom 
it  would  be  the  producer  of  feelings 
long  hidden  in  their  breasts,  now 
sterile  for  lack  of  the  fostering  poetie 
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dew,  is  replete  with  allnaions  to  snch 
pictures.    In  it  he  speaks  of  'the 
ghost  of  a  cloud,  which  steals  by 
yonder  clump  of  pines;  nay,  which 
does  not  steal  by  them,  but  haunts 
them,  wreathing  yet  round  them, 
and  yet— and  yet  slowly ;  now  fall- 
ing in  a  fair  waved   line    hko  a 
woman's  veil;    now   &ding,   now 
gone :  we  look  away  for  an  instant, 
and  look  back,  and  it  is  again  there. 
What  has  it  to  do  with  that  clump 
of  pines  that  it  broods  by  them, 
and    weaves    itself    among    their 
branches,  to  and  fro  ?   Has  it  hidden 
a  cloudy  treasure  among  the  moss 
at  their  roots,  which  it  watches  thus  ? 
Or   has    some   strong    enchanter 
charmed  it  into  fond  returning,  or 
bound  it  fiist  within  those  bars  of 
boughs?  And  yonder  filmy  crescent, 
bent  like  an  archer's  bow  above  the 
summit,  the  highest  of  all  the  hill, — 
that  white  arch  which  never  forms 
but  over  the  supreme  crest,  how  is 
it  stayed  there,  repelled  apparently 
bom  the  horizon,  nowhere  touching 
it ;  the  clear  sh^  seen  between  it  and 
the  mountain  edge,  yet  never  leaving 
it—' "  poised  as  a  white  bird  hovers 
over  its  nest?"' 

Soft  and  sweet,  full  of  airy  folly 
and  fecund  fancy  are  these  words ; 
but  when  next  he  is  in  cloud-land, 
it  is  in  a  different  strain.  Then  he 
speaks  of 

'  War-clouds  that  gather  on  the  horizon, 
dn(^-€resied,  tongued  with  fire;^ow  is 
their  barbed  str«ngth  bridled  ?  What  biU 
are  these  they  are  champing  with  their 
Tsporoos  lips,  flinging  off  flakes  of  black 
ibam?  Leagued  leviathans  of  the  sea  of 
beareo,  out  of  their  nostrils  goeth  smoke, 
and  their  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the 
moreing.  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth 
at  them  cannot  hold  the  spear,  the  dart, 
nor  the  habergeon.  Where  ride  the  cap- 
tains of  their  armies?  Where  are  set  the 
measures  of  their  mardi?  Fierce  mur- 
marers,  answering  each  other  from  morning 
until  erening — what  rebuke  is  his  which 
has  awed  tl^m  into  peace?  What  hand 
has  reined  them  back  by  the  way  by  which 
they  came  ?' 

I  have  known  many  men  who, 
while  lacking  the  eloquence,  un- 
doubtedly possessed  more  than  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Buskin,  who  will 
tell  of  strange  prognostications  of 
coming  events,  or  reproductions  of 
pest  events  in  their  lives,  which 


they  have  seen  depicted  either  in 
the  fire  or  in  the  clouds.  To  me, 
commonplace,  no  such  indulgence 
has  been  extended ;  but  even  now  as 
I  lie,  I  remember  one  story  of  the 
kind  which  I  nobly  discredited,  but 
which  the  heroine  always  averred 
had  happened.  Maud  Forrest  was 
the  heroine,  and  'though  I  say  it 
who  should  not,'  as  people  remark, 
she  being  my  cousin,  you  would  not 
find  a  lovelier  girl  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  with  the  bordering  miles 
of  Kent,  Bucks,  and  Herts  given  in. 
Of  a  very  queenly,  stately  beau^, 
very  tall,  and  grand,  and  majestic, 
and  sweeping,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  she  had  been  the  beauty 
of  her  set  for  two  years,  and  in  her 
season  refused  as  many  offers  as  a 
half-bred  hunter  does  fences  in  his 
first  season,  and  nobody  knew  how 
she  came  to  accept  Charley  Forrest, 
except  he  and  herself;  and  she  knew 
that  though  not  particularly  hand- 
some, nor  specially  brilliant,  he  was 
thoroughly  kindhearted,  honourable, 
liberal,  and  madly  attached  to  her. 
Charley  was  one  of  the  junior  part- 
ners in  the  house  of  Howell,  £we, 
Havitt,  and  Co.,  who  have  been 
bankers  in  Lombard  Street  anytime 
these  two  hundred  years,  and  he 
lived  in  capital  style,  on  the  Thames, 
near  Cookham,  seldom  going  up  to 
town  more  than  three  times  a  week, 
save  in  the  season,  when  he  had  a 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  and  enjoying 
his  life  generally.  They  had  been 
married  just  two  years,  they  had 
one  Uttle  boy  about  ten  months  old, 
and  were  just  settling  down  into 
thorough  domestic  bhss  after  the 
first  fever  of  matrimony,  when  a 
storm  occurred  which  very  nearly 
wrecked  the  good  ship  Domestic 
Felicity,  and  sent  all  hands  to  the 
bottom. 

Thus  it  happened.  One  morning 
at  breakfast  Maud  saw  Charley's 
face  a  little  clouded  as  he  glanced 
over  a  letter  just  arrived.  It  was 
from  his  cousin.  Bob  Vance,  who 
was  just  married,  and  who  volun- 
teered a  visit  to  Deepholme,  Char- 
ley's place.  Bob  Vance  had  becm 
in  the  Indian  army  before  he  in- 
herited his  uncle's  fortune,  and 
benefited  the  Haymarket  and  the 
casinos  with  his  presence  and  his 
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money,  and  still  retained  mucli  of 
the  Indian  milit'iirf — notably  a  vory 
imperious  bearing,  and  cin-tain  frco 
manners  of  the  eainp.  AVliile  Char- 
ley was  engagal  to  Maud,  Bt)b  Vanco 
had  favoured  them  with  a  good  deal 
of  liis  society,  and  his  attentions  to 
Maud  had  been  so  marked  as  to 
cause  that  young  lady  to  treat  liim 
with  tho  most  frigid  hdutmr,  which 
he  resented,  and  thus  a  tacit  nusim- 
derstanding  was  established  between 
them.  Charley  knew  nothing  of  all 
this:  fully  certain  of  Maud's  lovo 
for  him,  he  merely  thought  that  his 
wife  had  some  prejudice  against  his 
cousin;  but  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  knit  his  brows  when  he 
read  of  the  proposed  visit.  He  had 
never  seen  Mrs.  Vance,  but  had 
heard  that  she  had  been  the  belle 
of  a  county,  and  that  Bob,  who 
first  met  her  at  a  race  ball,  had 
carried  her  oflF  from  a  posse  of  con- 
tending rivals.  To  Charley's  sur- 
prise Maud  did  not  evince  any  dis- 
pleasure at  his  announcement;  she 
thought  that  Captain  Vance's  mar- 
riage would  have  entirely  set  at  rest 
any  annoyance  which  she  might 
have  experienced  from  his  atten- 
tions, and  she  was  anxious  for  the 
cousins  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  So 
the  invitation  was  duly  despatched, 
and  at  the  end  of  ilie  week  the 
Vances  arrived. 

Bumour  had  not  lied  in  calling 
Laura  Vance  a  beauty.  She  was 
of  middle  height,  but  small-limbed, 
lithe,  and  graceful.  Her  hands  and 
feet  were  noticeably  small  and  well- 
shaped,  and  she  had  a  peculiar, 
swimming  manner  of  progress  which 
was  very  pleasant  to  behold.  She 
had  a  power  of  intensifying  looks, 
touches,  and  speeches  in  a  way 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  person  operated  on;  in  truth, 
she  was  a  thorough  flirt,  and  she 
began  to  make  play  upon  Charley 
Forrest  before  she  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  in  his  house.  She  would 
sit  gazing  intently  at  him  over  the 
top  of  her  book,  with  one  band  pass- 
ing and  repassing  the  golden  arrow 
through  her  auburn  hair,  until  Char- 
ley, good  honest  soul,  felt  quite  im- 
coinfortable ;  or  she  would  pursue 
him  to  the  stables,  or  to  the  ken- 
nel^ '  idolizing  dogs  and  horses/  as 


she  said  she  did,  and  take  hiK  anu, 
or  Ictm  upon  his  shoulder,  all  tlio 
time  talking  softly  to  lum,and  lock- 
ing up  into  liiii  face  with  her  brown 
luistrous  eyes.  Bob  Vance  carou  tor 
none  of  these  things;  ho  was  a 
changed  man ;  the  two  years  during; 
which  Forrest  had  been  married  ha  1 
made  an  immense  difiference  in 
Vance;  free  living  in  India  had 
begun  to  show  its  inevitable  re- 
sults, and  the  dashing  '  swell '  biul 
subsided  into  the  querulous  invalid, 
ever  pottering  with  his  globuks 
and  tinctures.  But  there  was  ono 
person  on  whom  not  a  gesture  was 
lost,  not  a  look  jyassed  unobserved, 
not  a  word  fell  unheeded.  Tha; 
person  was  Maud  Forrest.  She  saw 
in  an  instant  the  ^pB^ri  that  the  litlio 
little  serpent  was  playing,  and  kIio 
hated  her  only  as  a  jealous  woman 
can  hate.  Her  manner  towards  ilrs. 
Vance,  which  at  first  was  specially 
winning,  changed  and  settlwi  down 
into  scant  coujrtesy  and  brief  repbcs. 
Maud  did  not  care  to  disguise  the 
rage  she  felt  at  this  attempted  tain- 
XMJring  with  her  husband,  but  Laura 
never  seemed  to  notice  it  Mrs.  For- 
rest was  still  her  '  sweetest  Maud ;' 
and  when  not  hunting  up  Charley, 
she  would  come  and  throw  her  arms 
round  Maud's  stately  neck,  wliith 
never  bent  for  the  caress,  and  cover 
her  cheek  with  kisses.  To  Charley, 
Maud  had  spoken  sharply  about  the 
matte)^  though  she  knew  him  to  K' 
utterly  innocent  (women  have  such 
noble  inconsequence  of  thought  and 
action),  and  poor  old  Charley  ha^i 
defended  himself  as  best  he  could, 
imploring  his  wife  not  to  speak 
harshly  to  him,  and  praying  that, 
above  all  things,  Uiere  might  be  'no 
row.' 

A  row  there  was  though,  a  right 
royal  row,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  ilaud  to  her  dying  day. 
In  honour  of  his  guests  Charley  hil 
arranged  a  large  pic-nic  at  Chefdcu. 
and  in  the  mommg  after  breakfiust 
they  were  settling  on  tlie  various 
modes  of  conveyance.  The  mo>t 
generally  favourite  plan  seemed  io 
be  to  drop  quietly  down  in  boats; 
but  Charley  had  plates  and  pit's 
and  other  impedimenta  to  take  with 
him,  and  was  going  to  drive  over  in 
his  dog-cart. 
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'  Ltton,  my  love/  said  the  inyalid 
captun, '  I  think  I  shall  go  in  the 
shallop.  I  can  hate  cnahions  ar- 
nnged  at  the  bottom,  and  lie  tinder 
the  awning;  and  I  shall  make  my- 
self oomfbrtable.'  It  is  due  to  Gap- 
tain  Tance  to  say  that  he  did  lus 
best  under  all  possible  circmn- 
fitanoes.  'How  do  yoa  intend  to 
go?* 

'I?*  asked  Lama,  elevating  her 
eyebrows  with  her  pertest  air ;  '  I 
shall  go  with  Charley  in  the  cart' 

Captain  Yanoe,  taking  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  merely  said, '  Ah  1' 
bat  C«harley  grew  very  red  in  the 
&ce,  and  Tom  Efoollras,  who  was 
stopping  with  them,  nearly  burst 
into  a  gofbw.  Mrs.  Forrest  rose 
fiom  her  chair,  and  left  the  room. 
Two  minutes  after  her  maid  told 
Charley  Ihat  her  mistress  wanted  to 
speak  to  hnn. 

He  found  his  wife  in  her  dressing- 
room,  and  was  startled  at  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  long  hair  was  pushed 
hack  behind  her  ears,  her  eyes 
stared  wildly,  and  her  lips  were 
rigid  and  compressed.  When  she 
spoke  her  Toioe  sonnded  harsh  and 
strained. 

'  Charles — ^ihat  woman— she  will 
not  go  with  yon  in  the  dog  cart !' 

'£h?  Well,Maad,mypet!  Hea- 
Yen  knows  I  don't  want  her;  bnt 
I  don't  see  how— that  is»  without 
being  very  rude ' 

'You  most  tell  her  you  won't 
drive  her.' 

'  No,  Maud;  I  can't  do  that' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
wiH  lake  her?' 

'  Well,  Maud,  I  scarcely  see,  my 
darling,  how  I  ootdd  do  otherwise. 
I ' 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Charles, 
that  if  that  woman  goes  with  you 
to-day,  I  neyer  will  speak  to  you 
again!  Oh!  I'to  watched  you  both, 
and  rye  seen  all  the  goings  on, 
ever  since  she's  been  in  the  house. 
Oh,  I  am  so  thoroughly  wretched  1' 
And  she  fell  into  a  chair,  and  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  burst 
into  tears. 

'  My  darling!'  said  Charley,  ap- 
proaching.   But  she  wared  him  off. 

*  Don't  8X)eak  to  me !  I  hate  you ! 
rn  go  to  papa!  Why  did  I  ever 
marry,  and  leaye  my  dear  papa? 


Oh,  how  I  hate  you  I  I  wish  I  were 
dead !  I  wish  I  were  dead  1'  And 
the  poor  child  rayed  and  moaned. 

'  Maud,'  said  Charley,  looking 
Tery  grave,  *  Maud,  I  cannot  listen 
to  this.  You  know  yon  are  unjust 
I  shall  drire  Mrs.  Vance  to  Clief- 
den,  and  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  in 
a  better  finme  of  mind  when  I 
return.* 

He  had  right  on  his  side,  and  he 
felt  it :  he  walked  slowly  away,  and 
ten  minutes  afterwards  Maud  heard 
the  sound  'of  wheels,  and,  rusl^g 
to  the  window,  saw  Laura  seated  by 
Charley's  side. 

Then  came  a  long,  long  pause, 
during  which  Maud  remained  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  of  ftief  and  rage, 
occasionally  Droken  m  upon  by  con- 
Yulsiye  sobs.  At  first  she  scarcely 
realized  what  had  just  happened, 
but  as  she  pondered  over  it  her  pas- 
sion entirely  mastered  every  other 
feeling,  and  at  length  she  rose. 
She  would  write  to  her  father,  im- 
ploring him  to  fetch  her  home  at 
once.  She  would  never  see  her 
husband  again ;  he  had  treated  her 
in  a  way  she  could  never  forgive. 
Oh,  to  think  of  that  vile  creature 
sitting  by  his  side!    She  hated  him! 

She  ^shed  he  were  dead!   She . 

Just  at  that  moment  fell  upon  her 
ear  a  confused  mingling  of  sounds, 
subsiding  finally  into  the  maddened 
gallop  of  a  horse.  She  rushed  to 
ihe  window,  and  saw  the  bay  mare 
which  Charley  always  drove  in  his 
dog-cart  tear  rapidly  by,  her  har- 
ness in  strips  about  her,  and  a  ficag- 
ment  of  the  vehicle  hanging  to  the 
trace.  In  an  instant  the  awful 
thought  came  upon  her  that  her 
impious  wish  was  realized,  that  her 
husband  had  been  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent, and  was  dead;  and  she  sank 
fainting  to  the  floor. 

When  she  recovered  she  stag- 
gered to  the  window  for  air.  All 
was  still,  but  the  sky  had  become 
overcast,  the  sun  had  diBappeu:ed, 
and  thick  black  clouds  were  burk- 
ing up  to  windward.  She  rang  the 
bell,  and  learned  i^m  her  maid 
that  the  horse  had  stopped  at  the 
stable  in  the  state  she  had  seen,  and 
that  one  of  the  grooms  had  instantly 
set  off  towards  Cliefden  to  ascertain 
what  had  happexMd.     Maud  was 
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nearly  frantic  with  terror.  Slio 
would  go  liersL'lf.  The  maid  told 
her  there  wjis  no  vehiole  to  convoy 
her.  TIkii  she  would  go  hy  the 
river ;  kt  some  one  got  the  boat 
ready,  kIio  could  not  wait.  Slie 
walked  out  into  the  garden  aniitl 
the  drops,  wliich  wore  now  begin- 
ning to  lall  heavily.  Bareheaded, 
she  advanced  to  the  river's  brink, 
and  then  there  came  upon  her  a 
dreadful  thought.  ITer  husband, 
her  own  cherished  husband,  was 
probably  dead.  Iler  last  words 
with  him  had  been  words  of  anger. 
AVhat  was  she  to  live  for  now  ? 
■\Vhy  not  die  herself?  She  looked 
at  the  river,  and  her  brain  seemed 
as  though  bursting  with  the  vio- 
lence oi^  her  emotions.  Suddenly 
the  water  sp-u-kled  with  light.  She 
looked  upwards,  and  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  the  glorious  sun  came 
struggling  bravely  into  sight,  part- 
ing the  murky  vapours,  wliich  drew 
off  the  evil  spirits  at  the  approach 
of  holiness  and  purity.  !Might  not 
this  be  a  happy  omen  ?    Might  not 

Charley  yet  live?     Might .     A 

sound,  the  measured  thudding  of 


oars  in  rowlocks,  a  shout  from  a 
boat,  a  scream  from  IMaud,  a  con- 
fuseil  murmur,  a  jump  to  land,  and 
Cluu*loy,  uninjured,  clasped  hLj  wife 
to  his  heart. 

'  1  knew  you'd  l^  anxious,  little 
woman,'  he  said,  '  for  the  mare  was 
sure  to  run  liome,  and  you  would 
probably  see  her.  Skittish  bnnol 
she  bolted  as  George  was  tying  her 
to  a  tree,  and  knocked  the  cart  all 
to  shivers  against  the  comer  of  the 
boat-house ;  so  I  slipped  into  the 
boat  and  pulled  down  at  once. 
You're  not  angry  now,  darling  ?' 

'  Oh,  Charley,  never,  never  again! 
Can  you  forgive  me?    Can  you ' 

But  Charley  stopped  her  mouth 
in  a  manner  which,  though  not  new, 
was  highly  satisfactory.  Next  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanc«  received  a  let- 
ter, which  they  said  summoned  them 
at  once  to  to^vn,  and  departed ;  and 
Maud  has  never  since  known  a 
day's  uneasiness.  But  always  in 
her  heart  she  thinks  with  deep  gra- 
titude of  the  omen  in  the  clouds. 

Ah!  no  more  clouds  now;  the 
sun  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and  is 
too  much  for  me.    I  must  go  in. 

Q. 
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BT  ilBTHUE  SKETCHLET. 


*  TJOT  it  is,  and  no  mistake,'  says 
Xl  Brown  to  me,  on  last  Friday 
evening  as  ever  was,  whilst  a  setting 
at  supper  with  a  cowcumber  and 
crab,  which  is  not  dangerous,  through 
something  took  after  them,  though 
I  have  known  spavins  ensue. 

Well,  I  says,  'Brown,  it  seems 
to  mo  as  if  I  never  got  a  ^11  breath, 
the  heat  being  that  heavy  on  my 
chest.' 

'  I  tell  you  what  would  do  you 
a  world  of  good,'  says  he ;  '  it's  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  sea  air.' 

'  Go  along  with  your  nonsense !' 
says  I ;  '  fresh  sea  air,  indeed !  when 
every  child  knows  as  the  sea  is  salt ; 
and  it's  a  deal  of  any  sort  of  air  I'm 
likely  to  get,  stived  np,  as  I  may  say, 
in  Condick  Street,  Commercial  Eoad, 


as  I  am :  p'raps  you  could  bring  me 
a  little  home  from  the  docks?'  I  says, 
jeering  like. 

*  I  can't  bring  you  none  home 
from  the  docks,'  says  he ;  '  but  I  tell 
you  what  I  can  do — I  can  tsdce  yon 
somowheres,  where  you'll  get  it 
strong  and  sweet,  and  plenty  on  it' 

'  Wherever'sthat?'  says  I;  'p'raps 
you  means  emigration — a  thing  as  I 
don't  hold  with,  through  poor  Mrs. 
Edwards,  as  had  eleven  when  she 
follored  her  husband  to  them  partfi. 
was  never  heard  of,  and  is  supposei 
by  them  as  knowed  her  best  to  hare 
broke  her  heart  over  there.' 

'  Emigration  be  bio  wed!'  says 
Brown. 

'  Brown,'  says  I,  'keep  such  lan- 
gwidge  for  them  as  likes  it;  bat  I 
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don't  hold  wiih  it,  through  being 
mnons  brought  up.' 

'  All  right/  says  Brown,  '  only 
yon  'ffill  be  so  sharp  with  yonr  emi- 
gntioD.  I  only  means  nine  hours 
by  the  seaside  for  three  shillings, 
and  all  in  one  day/ 

'  Well,  certainly,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  sea/  says  I, '  for  I  never  did 
bat  onoe,  and  that  was  through  a 
glass  from  the  North  Woolwich 
Gardens;  bat  it  seemed  very  grand, 
and  having  had  a  aunt,  as  kept 
bathing-machines,  on  my  mothers 
aide,  at  Heme  Bay,  I've  always  had 
a  wish.' 

'  Well/  says  Brown,  '  we  can  go 
a  Sunday  by  the  train/ 

'  What !'  says  I;  'dear  me,  I  never 
koowed  as  they  run  trains  on  the 

'  Not  on  the  sea/  says  he ;  '  but 
to  the  sea.' 

'WeU/  I  says,  'it  don't  much 
matter,  if  s  pretty  nigh  the  same/ 
and  thffli  we  drops  the  subjeck. 

'  You  must  get  a  bit  of  cold  vic- 
tuals ready,  old  girl/  says  Brown, 
as  he  was  going  off  to  the  docks, 
Saturday  morning. 

'  What  for  ?' says  I. 

'  Why,  to  eat/  says  he. 

*  Whenever  do  you  mean.  Brown?' 
says  I. 

'  Why,  to-monow,  at  the  excur- 
sion/ says  he. 

'What!  do  you  mean  as  your 
serious.  Brown?'  I  says. 

'  Of  course  I  am/  says  he. 

Well,  mum,  my  heart  seemed  to 
misgive  me,  and  I  said,  'Brown, 
don't  yoa  think  as  there  may  be 
dangers?' 

'  Oh,  bother  dangers !'  says  ha 
Tm  not  going  to  be  stifled  up  here. 
I  shall  go,  and  you  can  come  if  yon 
like,  not  as  I  shall  want  company, 
for  there'll  be  thousands.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !'  I  says ; '  well,  then, 
it  must  be  all  right  if  so  many's  a 
going ;  the  more  the  merrier/  though 
httle  did  I  think  as  there  might  be 
too  many. 

Well,  I  got  a  bit  of  gammon  of 
bacon,  Bome  hard-biled  eggs,  half  a 
pound  o'  cheese,  and  a  twopenny 
cottage ;  for  I  thought  as  we  might 
fall  in  with  a  friend.  I  says  to 
Brown  that  very  Saturday  night, 
'  Whatever  shall  we  do  for  beer, 
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through  its  being  Sunday  ?'  and  he 
says — 

'  Ifs  all  right;  we'll  have  a  cou- 
ple of  bottles  of  stout,  for  fear  of 
accident,  and  I  shall  take  my  pocket 
pistol/  says  ha 

'  No/  says  I,  '  Brown,  no  edge 
tools  if  you  please/  but  he  only 
meant  the  Uttfe  flat  bottle  as  acts  as 
a  precaution  agin  cold  and  cramps. 
Well,  I  packed  the  basket  over 
night,  and  laid  the  fire  before  I  got 
to  bed — which  I  was  late  in  doing, 
through  having  a  many  little  things 
to  see  to ;  and  when  I  did  get  to  bed 
I  couldn't  rest,  as  Brown  hadn't  got 
no  bill  about  the  train,  and  wasn't 
sure  whether  it  left  at  seven  or  eight, 
or  it  might  be  half-past  seven.  So, 
as  the  saying  is,  I  was  sleeping  with 
one  eye  opei^and  was  down  into  the 
kitchen  four  or  five  times  to  look  at 
our  clock,  as  won't  strike.  Through 
Brown  being  a  heavy  sleeper,  with 
his  watch  under  his  pUlow,  I  couldn't 
get  a  sight  of  it.  Well,  about  five 
I  dropped  off  that  soimd  as  Brown 
was  obliged  to  shake  me,  and  woke 
me  up  all  of  a  fright,  for  I  was 
dreammg  about  the  sea  a-coming  in, 
for  all  the  world  like  our  water  when 
the  pipes  burst  through  frost,  and 
thought  it  was  a  drowning  me;  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  a  mining  dream  I 
wouldn't  have  gone  for  the  world. 
So  I  got  np,  all  in  a  flurry,  and  I 
says,  '  Brown/  I  says,  '  tea  may  be 
hopeful,  but  shaving  water  you 
must  not  look  to  for  being  in  time ;' 
though  I  know'd  shaving  in  cold 
would  Tput  his  temper  out  for  the 
day.  Well,  it  was  hurry  and  drive 
all  the  time ;  and  how  I  got  dressed 
I  don't  know,  for  nothing  would 
get  my  muslin  to  meet  round  the 
waist,  and  Brown  gave  it  such  a 
pull  a-trying  as  took  it  clean  out  of 
the  gethers ;  and  as  Mrs.  Polling  as 
lives  opposite  told  me  as  it  was 
alwa3rs  chilly  by  the  seaside,  I 
wore  my  black  velvet  mantle,  and 
took  a  thick  whittle  as  I've  had  by 
me  many  years,  and  always  wore  in 
sickness ;  and  I  must  say,  I'd  reason 
to  bless  Mrs.  Polling  afore  the  day 
was  out,  though  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  with  heat  of  carrying  them. 
Brown  being  loaded  with  his  great- 
coat and  the  basket  Well,  we  left 
the  key  of  the  house  with  Mrs.  Pol- 
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ling  oTenugbi/  and  'off  we  started 
witii  light  hearts  though  heavy  bor- 
dffliB,  as  fine  a  morning  as  eyer  you 
see;  but,  as  I  said  to  Brown,  'one 
as  promiBed  a  toaster  of  a  day.' 

'  All  right/  says  he,  '  if  s  always 
cool  by  the  sea.' 

And  I  says, '  Of  oonrse  it  nrast  be 
with  that  qnantity  of  water  always 
a-mnning.'  Well,  mum,  we  walked 
on  yery  pleasant,  though  I  did  feel 
a  little  fiunt  through  haying  took  no 
breakfiuit  to  epeak  on ;  and  walking 
fast  on  a  fasting  stomach  is  not  a 
thing  for  to  suit  me,  and  thankful  I 
was  when  we  got  to  the  station  just 
upon  seyen  o'clock,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  see  no  one  about  but  a 
pohoeman,  who  says  as  '  the  next 
train  was  a-going  to  France.' 

80 1  says,  '  No  thank  you,  young 
man,  none  of  your  Ironoh  for  me. 
I  know  what  th^  are,  throua^h  my 
own  father  being  near  ruined  by  a 
party  as  was  a  French  polisher.  We 
want  the  'scursion,  nine  hours  by 
theseaaida' 

'  Ohl'  says  he,  '  that  don't  start 
till  nine.' 

Well,  I  was  put  out,  for  it  was  so 
ridiculous  of  Brown  not  to  haye 
known,  of  course,  as  it  was  all  nine 
hours-Hstart  at  nine,  stop  nine,  and 
get  back  at  nina  Well,  Brown  only 
caUed  me  rude  things  when  I  men- 
tioned  it  to  him,  so  I  set  down  on  a 
bench  and  waited;  and  the  place 
did  seem  lonesome  and  desorted, 
though  there  was  confusion  a  going 
on  in  some  other  parts,  as  I  could 
hear  by  puffing  and  screaming  of 
that  French  train ;  but  them  foreign- 
era  is  always  so  noisy.  Well,  I  did 
take  the  iBBet  drop  as  Brown  give 
me  out  of  his  bottle,  as  he  called  his 
pocket  pistol,  and  it  seemed  to  suit 
me  after  so  much  cold  morning  air, 
and  I  set  half  ardozing,  while  we 
was  waiting,  and  soon  parties  begun 
to  come  in;  and  there  was  seyeral 
ladies  with  babies,  and  all  on  'em 
much  too  soon;  but  as  one  lady 
said, '  Better  a  hour  too  soon,  than  a 
second  too  late;'  so  I  says  to  her, 
*  Bight  you  are,'  as  it  proved  to  be, 
for  when  we  did  start,  parties  was 
left  behind  by  the  hundreds,  I'm 
yery  sure.  Of  all  the  crowds  as 
ever  1  was  in,  it  was  getting  the 
tickets  which  Brown  had  gone  for; 


but  rd  forgot  to  give  him  tiie  mo- 
ney, and  in  getting  up  to  him,  I  had 
all  the  rest  of  my  getners  pulled  out 
of  my  dress,  and  my  shoes  trod 
down  at  heel  shameful  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  some  ladies  as  was  plentiful 
with  their  pins  I  couldn't  haye  gone. 
Well,  after  a  deal  of  bell-ringing  as 
nearly  drove  me  mad,  and  shrieks 
of  engines  as  was  awful,  we  was 
carried  through  a  gateway  as  was 
too  narrow  for  me,  and  wasn't  I 
abused  by  parties  behind  through 
not  having  my  ticket  ready  for  we 
young  man  to  nip!  and  then  I  was, 
I  may  say,  swep  along  up  to  the 
carriage  door,  as  had  a  step  that 
steep,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
gentieman  as  prized  me  up,  whilst 
Brown  pulled  at  me  i^m  inside,  I 
don't  tmnk  as  I  Tcould  ever  have 
got  up.  Well,  at*^  last  we  was  off, 
with  a  scream  as  made  me  jump 
out  of  my  skin,  and  I  should  hav6 
liked  it  very  much  if  there  hadn't 
be^i  so  much  steam  a  driving 
into  the  carriage,  with  a  nasty  smell 
of  something  burning ;  and  sparks 
too  as  must  have  come  in  by  the 
showers,  for  my  black  velvet  mantle 
is  burnt  all  over  in  little  holes  like  a 
pepper-box;  and  the  way  as  we 
shot  through  archways,  and  drove 
along  precipices,  and  went  through 
tunnels  as  was  pitch  dark,  and 
deadly  damp,  kep  a  giving  me  awful 
turns.  I  felt  one  of  them  strike  to 
me  that  violent,  as  I  was  forced  to 
ask  Brown  for  a  teaspoonful  of 
something  just  to  take  the  chill  off 
me.  Well,  when  we  got  to  the  open 
country  it  was  beautiful,  though 
much  dried  up  through  a  hot  sum- 
mer; but  parties  as  was  Srtalking, 
said  it  was  fine  harvest  weather  as 
we  ought  to  be  tbankftd  for,  and  so 
I  should  have  been  if  the  dust 
hadn't  beeu  quite  so  plentiful, 
through  me  insetting  with  my  &oe 
to  the  engine.  Well,  at  last  we  got 
there,  and  glad  I  was,  for  really  I 
had  been  jammed  up  in  that  car- 
riage, and  I  was  glad  to  be  out  of  it, 
and  longing  for  a  drop  of  beer  to 
wash  the  dust  out  of  my  mouth ;  and 
if  the  two  bottles  hadn't  bust  with 
the  heat  and  deluged  the  bacon, 
which  wouldn*t  have  signified,  only 
the  bread  was  soaked  tiorough  and 
through 
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'Well,  if 8  no  Tise   gmmbling/ 

njB  Brown;  '  we'll  get  something 

80on/ 
So  off  we  goes  out  into  Brighton^ 

and  when  I  looks  up,!  says '  Bxown, 

how  low  the  clouds  is,  over  there.' 
'  Clonds  I'  says  he,  'that's  the  sea.' 
Well,  mum,  I  was  took  abadc,  for 
it  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  we 
was  going  to  &U  into  it,  or  it  was 
comingin  to  xis.    I  was  that  parched 
and  nearly  a  dioppmg  with  heat; 
and  as  to  drink,  we  oonld  get  no- 
thing bat  some  lemcMiade  as  was 
fizzy  and  too  warm,  as  made  me  feel 
qnite  uncomfortable ;  and  thankful 
I  was  for  a  little  drain  of  something 
to  set  me  to  rights.    Down  the  hills 
we  kep  a  walking,  and  how  I  did 
wish  my  yelyet  mantle  at  Jericho, 
for  I  couldn't  take  it  off  through  my 
gethers  being  out;  in  &ct,  my  man- 
tle was  pinned  to  me  by  the  ladies, 
to  keep  all  tidy,  and  the  weight  of 
that  whittle  was  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Thankful  I  was  to  get  to  a  seat 
down  by  the  sea-shore,  though  there 
wasn't  a  bit  of  shade  nowheres,  and 
the  glare  was  blinding,  and  I  didn't 
like  to  put  up  the  umbeiella  for  fear 
I  should  draw  the  rain,  as  it  will  do, 
and  likewise  the  lightning,  for  all 
the  world  like  trees,  which  to  stand 
under  is  dangerous  in  storms.  Well, 
down  I  set,  and  Brown  he  got  his 
pipe  and  walked  on  a  bit ;  and  I  was 
a  looking  at  the  sea,  and  a  wondering 
whater^  had  come  to  all  the  ships, 
when  a  party,  a  elderly  man,  as 
seemed  to  me  somehow  to  belong  to 
the  sea,  came  up,  and  said  '  it  was  a 
nice  day  for  a  siul.'  I  says '  Indeed ;' 
but  I  says  '  It  seems  to  me  as  there's 
▼ery  few  ships  out.' 

'  Oh !'  says  he,  '  they're  gone  off 
out  o'  sight' 

'  Oh  1'  I  says,  'I  thought  through 
its  being  Sunday,  as  some  might  not 
have  come  out,  as  is. not  my  own 
habits  of  doing.' 

'  Oh  I'  says  he,  '  no  rest  for  them 
as  toilB  on  tibe  briny.' 

'  Ah  1'  I  says,  '  and  thankful  we 
do  ought  to  be  to  them  as  labours 
for  U8  through  them  dangers,  while 
we're  safe  and  sound  at  home.' 

'  Yes,'  he  says,  '  and  many  meets 
a  wateiT  end.' 

'  Ah  I  right  you  are,'  says  I, '  for 
my  own  god&ther  was  like  that,  and 


likewise  a  unde  as  was  a  pilot, 
though  he  died  in  his  bed  through 
water  on  the  chest' 

So  the  old  g^tleman,  he  says, 
'  I'm  sure  you're  just  the  one  for  the 
sea,  you  are.' 

'  WeU,'  I  says,  '  if  I  don't  go  out 
of  my  depth,  I  shouldn't  so  much 
mind.' 

'  Law!'  he  says,  '  you'd  float  like 
a  bird  in  that  little  boat,  she's  as 
light  as  a  feather,  and  as  dry  as 
dust' 

Well,  just  then  Brown  come  up, 
and  the  old  gentleman  don't  say  no 
more,  till  Brown  asks  him  if  it 
ain't  a  blowing  outside. 

'  Blowing  r  says  tiie  old  gent, 
'  why  if  s  not  a  capftil,  as  I  was  say- 
ing to  this  good  liMly,as  wants  to  go 
fer  a  sail.' 

'  You  Want  a  safl,  Martha?'  says 
Brown. 

'  Why,  of  course  she  does,'  says 
the  old  party ;  '  every  one  goes  on 
the  sea  as  comes  here,  or  etee  they 
might  as  well  stop  at  home.' 

'  Right  you  are,'  says  L 

'  Qo  if  you  like,'  says  Brown* 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  the  old 
party  catches  up  my  basket,  whittle, 
and  umberella,  and  down  we  hurries 
to  a  boat  in  which  seyeral  parties 
was  seated,  and  steps  into  it  up  a 
plank.  There  was  just  room  for 
Brown  and  me,  though  I  was  yery 
much  put  out  by  a  young  fellow  as 
said  something  about  ballast,  as 
made  the  parties  laugh.  Well,  I 
must  say  as  I  didn't  like  the  grating 
noise  as  they  made  in  shoying  us 
off,  no  more  than  I  did  being  jumped 
agm  by  sailors  as  was  pulling  about 
ropes,  and  hoisting  sails,  as  Brown 
called  it  So  I  says,  when  it's  [aU 
donci  '  I  do  hope  as  this  boat  will 
stand  more  upright,'  for  it  kep  a 
leaning  oyer  in  a  manner  as  terrified 
me,  for  I  was  almost  a  touching  the 
water. 

'  All  right,'  says  Brown. 

'  Well,'  I  says,  '  I  hope  it  may 
proye  so.' 

Well,  the  x)arties  was  all  artaUdng, 
yery  pleasant,  and  a  lady  as  was 
next  me  says, '  It's  singular  to  think 
as  there's  only  a  plank,  mum,  'twixt 
us  and  destruction.' 

'  Whateyer  do  you  mean  ?'  says  I. 

'  Why,'  says  she,  '  one  httle  hole 
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and  "we  should  be  in  tlio  bottomless 
pit/ 

'  What!'  sjiys  I, '  you  don't  nicnn 
to  say  as  we're  out  of  our  depths?' 
says  I. 

*  Law  bless  you !'  says  tlio  l.'vly, 
'  why  you  nii^ht  sink  ten  tlious^iiKl 
monuments,  and  they  wouldn't  touch 
the  bottom.' 

Well,  mum,  I  could  liave  sunk 
through  the  deck,  I  could,  and  I  says, 
'  Brown,  is  this  what  you  calls  doing 
your  (hity,  to  bring  me  in  such  dan- 
gers V 

'  H(^ld  your  noise/  says  Brown ; 
'  it's  all  right.' 

'  Well  then,'  says  I, '  do  tell  them 
to  keep  the  boat  more  up,  I'm  get- 
ting drenched,'  for  the  water  was  a 
wobbling  through  a  crack  near  where 
I  was  a-setting,  and  I  know'd  it 
would  take  every  bit  of  colour  out 
of  my  muslin.  And  really  the  sun 
did  seem  to  be  a-glaring  at  me,  and 
I  felt  mther  a  sort  of  a  confusion  in 
my  head,  and  a  nasty  sinking  at  the 
heart,  when  a  young  man  as  was 
a  smoking,  says  to  another  as  was 
also  a  sending  his  beastly  pipe  into 
my  face — *  Ilow  jolly  a  good  swim 
would  be  r 

So  says  the  other, '  Yon  wouldn't 
like  a  header  out  of  this  lx)at  ?' 

'  Wouldn't  1/    says    the    other  : 

*  what  will  you  bet  me  I  don't  have 
my  clothes  off  in  half  a  jiffy  T 

*  Young  man/  I  says,  '  yon  only 
dare  to,  and  I'll  have  you  persecuted 
as  sure  as  my  name's  Martha  Brown,' 
for  I  was  obliged  to  speak ;  through 
knowing  as  Brown  wouldn't. 

*  Don't  you  hollar  afore  you're 
hurt,'  says  the  young  man.  '  I 
didn't  ask  you  to  bathe,  did  I  ?' 

Well,  all  the  'parties  laughed,  so 
that  I  felt,  as  I  may  say,  nonplushed, 
and  could  have  shed  tears  through 
vexation ;  but  as  the  sun  had  gone 
in,  I  could  look  round,  and  I  says, 

*  Brown,  we're  a  good  way  from  the 
shore.'  But  law,  he  only  gives  a 
grunt,  and  one  of  the  sailors  says, 

*  Yes,  we've  had  a  glorious  run,'  he 
says. 

*  Whenever  shall  we  get  back?' 
says  I. 

*  We're  going  to  put  her  about 
now/  says  he. 

And  so  they  did ;  but  law  bless 
you,  mum,  when  we  tamed  round. 


the  Hwisc  of  the  ropos,  and  the  flaT>- 
])iiiLr  ut"  the  nails,  and  the  way  tin  Unit 
juiufK'd  about,  nearly  frighteno^l  mo 
to  diath.for  the  clouds  wjis  as  blark 
as  thunder,  and  a  great  big  white 
wave  come  slap  all  over  me,  and 
sei'ine:  it  a  coining,  I  jumpe*l  up, 
and  l>rown  ])ulls  me  down  sudden  ; 
and  the  sailors  cries,  *  Keep  your 
seat !' 

*  1  won't  set  here  to  Ixi  drench(?d 
through  and  tlu'ough,'  I  says,  as  1  felt 
1  was  being  deluged. 

*  Do  you  wan'tto  drown'd  us  all?* 
says  a  lady. 

*  No,  mum,'  says  I,  '  not  hkely — 
life  is  sweet.' 

Well,  she'd  been  a  leaning  her 
head  down,  and  when  I  looked  at 
her,  she  was  gashly  pale,  and  just 
then  up  went  the  boat  and  down 
agin,  quite  violent,  and  seemed  to 
shiver  all  over. 

'  Whatever  is  the  boat  at  ?'  I  Fays. 

'  It's  only  her  play,  a  pretty  dear^* 
says  the  sailor. 

'  Well,'  I  says,  *  I  wish  shc*d  give 
over  such  play/  for  it  give  mo  a 
awful  turn. 

I  says,  '  Do  for  evan's  sake  keep 
this  boat  from  going  on  like  this ;' 
but  law  bless  you,  mum,  they'd  evi- 
dently lost  all  jKJwer  over  it,  for 
when   I  kep   a  asking   wlion  wo 
should    get  back,  they  never   an- 
swered a  word,  and  the  heavings  of 
that  vessel,  and  the  illness  of  them 
as  was  round  me,  no  human  tongues 
can  tell ;  and  in  vain  I  tried  to  keep 
myself  up  with  several  little  drops 
out  of  the  bottle.     My  head  was 
swimming,  and  so  was  I;  for  that 
boat  was  half  under  water,  and  the 
rain  come  down  intorrently,  that  it 
did,  with  thunder  and  lightning  a- 
blazing  all  round.     So  I  says  to 
Brown,  '  Brown/  I  says,  '  take  me 
home,  or  throw  me  over,  anything 
to  get  out  of  this.    Why  don't  they 
go  back?' 

'  How  can  they/  says  he, '  with 
such  a  wind  ?' 

*  Why/  I  says,  '  we  come  out 
quick  enough.' 

'  That's  it/  says  he, '  we  had  tho 
wind  with  us  then,  and  now  it's 
dead  agin  us.' 

'  Well  then/  I  says,  'it's  shame- 
fal  a  'ticing  people  from  dry  land 
and  happy  homea  like  this,  to  ex- 
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po66  them  to  the  raging  of  ele- 
phants; but,  law^  I  was  that  bad, 
that  I  couldn't  say  no  more,  and 
was  nearly  droYe  mad  by  them  grin- 
ning monkeys,  with  them  pipes,  as 
was  yery  grand  at  first,  but  soon,  Tm 
^PPy  to  say,  was  OTertook  by  a  judg- 
ment, as  I  may  say,  as  made  them 
laugh  the  other  side  of  their  months. 
Well,  mum,  how  long  that  storm 
raged  I  can't  tell  you,  for  Iwsjb  that 
bad  as  I  didn't  know  nothing,  till  I 
felt  a  trcmenduous  bump,  as  I 
thought  was  a  rock,  which  it  didn't 
proTe  to  be ;  but  us  a  coming  to  earth, 
and  I  was  carried  out  of  the  boat, 
I  may  say,  a  dripping  and  a  swoon- 
ing; and  how  I  got  to  a  little  public- 
house,  I  don't  know,  where  the 
water  poured  out  of  my  shoes  like 
dstems,  and  my  clothes  was  wrung 
out.  My  bonnet  was  that  smashed, 
as  wear  it  I  couldn't,  and  the  shiyer- 
ings  and  the  cramps  as  come  over 
me,  whilst  they  dried  me  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  I  thought  I  should 
never  look  up  again,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difiicul^,  and  some  hot 
brandy  and  water,  as  I  was  brought 
at  all  to  myself;  and  but  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  an^  the  omnibus,  I  never 
should  have  got  to  the  train  in  time. 
As  to  the  basket,  mum,  it  was  that 
washed  through  and  through,  that 
Brown  wouldn't  bring  it  from  the 
boat ;  and  my  umberella  had  been 
carried  overboard,  and  floated  away 
before  my  eyes ;  and  as  to  my  whit- 
tle, it  was  scorched  like  a  ironing- 
blanket,  through  the  drying,  and 
my  black  velvet  mantle  was  as  stiff 
as  a  board.    Talk  of  scrouging  and 


heat,  I  never  knew  what  it  meant 
till  I  was  in  that  train,  where  we 
was  packed  like  hernngps  in  a  tub; 
for  1  had  i)arties  that  close  on  me, 
till  I  couldn't  move,  nor  hardly  fetch 
my  breath;  and  I  do  think  if  it 
hadn't  been  through  the  pins  about 
me,  making  coming  in  contract  with 
me  unpleasant,  I  should  have  been 
set  on  by  dozens.  I  thought  we 
never  should  get  to  London  Bridge, 
and  when  we  did,  it  was  a  lovely 
night,  so  the  'busses  wasn't  crowded, 
which  was  lucky ;  for  never  could  I 
have  walked  home,  with  my  gown 
all  draggling  about  me,  and  my 
shoes  not  a  keeping  on  my  feet ;  and 
thankful  was  I  to  get  home,  and 
find  Mrs.  Polling  as  had  stept  in 
Mendly  and  h'ghted  a  bit  of  fire ; 
80  we  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  there 
was  a  bit  of  cold  meat  in  the  house, 
and  I  said  to  Brown  when  we  was 
setting  over  it,  I  says, '  Brown,'  I 
says, '  no  doubt  as  it  will  do  both  of 
us  good  in  the  end ;'  but  I  says, '  It's 
my  opinion,  as  a  very  little  more  of 
the  sea  than  we  had  would  a  caused 
my  death ;'  and  as  it  was,  mum,  I've 
had  a  awful  cold  ever  since,  to  say 
nothing  of  rheumatics,  which  they 
tells  me  can't  be  laid  to  sea-water, 
for  it  never  gives  you  cold ;  it  must 
have  been  the  thorough  draught  as 
I  felt  in  the  train.  And  it's  my 
opinion  that  nine  hours  by  the  sea 
is  more  than  enough  for  any  one ; 
but  however  parties  manages  as 
lives  there,  I  can't  think,  for  I'm 
sure  in  a  week  I  shouldn't  be  long 
for  this  world. 
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THERE  is  ?omotl)inp^  pn^iVularly 
unpleasiuit  in  bcincc  Mho  ia.st' 
at  anything.  The  last  to  enter  a 
public  conveyance;  the  last  to 
arrivo  at  a  house  where  dinner  has 
been  kept  waiting  for  you  ;  tlie  last 
to  get  into  a  crowded  church ;  the 
last  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  ;  the  last 
in  a  competitive  examination  ;  the 
last  to  pay  rent;  the  Last  on  the 
score  at  billiards;  the  last  when  the 
last  train  is  full. 

I  have  been  all  these,  and  am 
like  to  bo  them  all  agjiin;  but  I 
know  a  deejxjr  shade  of  misery  still 
— it  is  to  bo  the  last  man  in  town. 
Now  understand  me,  I  do  not  mean 
this  to  be  taken  literally,  for  reasons 
that  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  with  reference  to 
my  own  particular  '  set/  and  to  that 
large  circle  of  acquaintance  in  which 
I  am  wont  to  walk,  I  am  speaking 
no  more  nor  less  than  truth. 

One  by  one  the  men  whom  I 
count  my  companions  have  disap- 
peared, and  have  gone  to  disport 
themselves  on  the  moors  and  streams 
of  England,  or  to  form  members  of 
the  great  army  of  Britons  which 
annually  invades  the  Continent.  In 
companies,  ranging  from  two  to 
fourteen,  the  married  among  my 
acquaintance  have  fled  from  the 
metropolis.  If  foohsh  enough  to 
seek  them  at  their  usual  dwelling, 
I  'learn  them  gone  and  far  from 
home.' 

I  rap  at  some  well-known  door, 
and  wait  five  minutes  for  admis- 
sion. At  the  end  of  that  time  I  am 
made  wiser  by  the  information  that 
the  £Eunily  are  at  Scarborough,  but 

that  Master  B ,who,  being  about 

to  return  to  Dr.  Birch's  care,  is 
necessarily  absent  from  his  mamma, 
'  is  at  home  if  I  will  please  to  walk 
in.'    I  do  not  please  to  see  Master 

B ,  nor  to  walk  in.   I  turn  again 

into  the  hot  street,  and  try  my  for- 
tune elsewhere,  but  with  no  greater 
satisfaction. 

I  enter  the  liberty  of  the  Temple, 
and  find  it  in  possession  of  painters 
and  men  who  delight  in  whitewash. 
I  dodge  under  one  of  tiieir  ladders 


and  escape  into  the  next  court, 
where  I  ihi^h  a  listless  jwrter,  or  a 
]><^1  iceman,  whoso  chJtui  is  so  deep 
that  he  is  not  to  be  roused  by  that 
which  many  times  has  moved  me  to 
intem])erate  wrath,  viz.,  the  passing 
attention  of  the  little  boys  to  the 
great  knocker  on  the  side  gate. 

Doubtfully  I  ascend  the  staircase 
of  a  Templar  friend,  and  arrive  at 
the  top  of  his  three  flights  of  stairs, 
only  to  find  a  *  six)rte(l  oak '  and  no 
one  within  it.  A  piece  of  paper 
fastened  to  the  door  witli  a  broken 
pen,  informs  tlio  reatler  that  a  clerk 
attends  daily  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  that  parcels  are  to  be  left  at 
the  porter's  lodge.    I  have  no  desire 

to  see  N *s  clerk,  nor  have  I  any 

parc^els  to  leave  at  the  lodge.  The 
notice  has  no  further  interest  for 
me  than  that  it  furnishes  unmis- 
takeable  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
my  friend. 

At '  The  Cock,'  where  I  am  wont 
to  dine,  on  the  smallest  ix>6siblo 
steak  for  the  largest  possible  price, 
and  where  until  latelv  th6  renowned 
'plump  waiter'  was  to  1x2  seen  in 
his  suit  of  well-worn  black — there 
is  a  howling  desolation.  I  could 
dine  at  four  tables  all  at  once. 

The  man  who  squeezes  his  voice 
into  the  order  tube  at  the  *  Cheshire 
Cheese'  is  sadly  out  of  practice. 
There  is  a  melancholy  about  these 
places  which  is  positively  sickening. 
The  pint  of  'cooper'  with  which  I 
wash  down  my  steak  is  no  longer 
grateful ;  and  the  steak  itself  gives 
me  indigestion.  'Dick's'  and  the 
'Bainbow'  are  no  longer  pleasant 
places  to  me ;  they  are  the  resort  of 
casual  visitors,  whose  faces  I  know 
not 

I  return  to  the  Temple  and  ascend 

to  my  own  third  pair  in Court 

Here  too  is  small  comfort  As  I 
come  in  I  find  my  laundress  busied 
with  the  mysteries  in  which  she 
engages  twice  a  day.  I  know  by 
sure  signs  that  she  considers  my 
presence  an  intrusion.  I  know,  too, 
that  she  deems  her  ftdl  pay,  which 
she  draws  by  -virtue  of  my  being 
here,  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
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loss  of  'oon&b'  abfi  mfSars,  in  the 
pftrliament  of  her  peen^  plus  the 
Irani  of  that  predoiis  right  to  ex- 
amme  all  my  oelongingB,  which  she 
enjoyB  only  in  part  so  long  as  I 
remain. 

I  come  in  and  mt  down  to  a  cnp 
of  coffee  and  a  pipe  by  mysell  X 
prolong  the  time  nsnally  spent  oyer 
the  latest  news  in  the  'Startler/ 
and  oonclode,  as  I  read  the  com- 
ments in  its  leaders,  that  the  writer 
of  them  is  as  I  am— a  last  man. 

I  finish  my  pipe,  and  make  an 
appearance  of  settling  to  work.  The 
well-known  volnmes  are  beside  me, 
and  on  the  table  are  the  many  sheets 
of  paper  containing  the  embiyo  of 
that  great  work  on  'The  Scintilla 
Jmis  in  Contingent  Bemainders/ 
with  which  I  purpose  to  astonish 
the  profession.  For  once  the  magic 
of  the  work  is  Tain — I  have  no  plea- 
snre  in  it  Charm  Scintilla  never 
so  wisely,  the  ears  of  my  ambition 
and  my  zeal  are  alike  shut  fiE»i  It 
is  clear  there  will  be  no  addition 
made  to  that  immortal  work  to- 
night. 1  have  arrived  at  that  point 
in  my  treatise  where  it  behoves  me 
to  consider  ^the  subtle  qnestion  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Scintilla 
under  certain  circumstances;  to 
decide  whether  she  is  to  be  found 
tn  nMhui^  in  mare,  or  in  grcemio 
leyig.  Of  course  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  it,  but  being  desirous 
to-day  of  ^informing  myself  more 
precisely  as  to  the  opinions  of  other 
'sagas'  on  the  subject,  I  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  library  of  our 
society  for  this  purpose.  I  was 
stopped  by  a  closed  ^te  bearing 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the 
place  would  be  reopened  in  October. 
Whetiier  it  was  disgust  at  this 
rebuff,  or  whether  my  indisposition 
to  apply  myself  well^  from  deex)er 
springs,  I  know  not;  but  this  is 
certain — that  to-night  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  other  things,  and  took 
to  conjecturing  what  my  absent 
friends  had  been  doing  this  day. 
I  pictured  in  my  mind  the  lissom 
Jones  in  Switzerland,  covered  with 
glory  and  perspiration,  having  just 
achieved  the  hitherto  imacoom- 
plished  feat  of  getting  to  the  top 
of  some  long-named '  Horn.' 
Ko  feeling  of  envy  arose  in  my 


mind  as  I  thought  of  '  the  dangers 
he  had  past;'  no  desire  did  I  fsel 
to  emulate  hiB  noble  act,  or  to  share 
in  his  glory.  An  ardent  lover  of 
nature,  I  am  content  to  look  on  her 
from 

*  The  rtlief9  low,  where  the  ulld  wtaispen  nee 
Of  Bhadee  and   wanton  winds,  and   gnahing 
brooki;' 

and  my  highest  ambition  has  been 
satisfied  by  an  ascent  of  four  thou- 
sand feet 

I  have  admired  in  their  grandeur 
the  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  have 
felt  mem  to  be  wondcvftil ;  but  if  I 
am  put  to  show  my  love  for  moun- 
tains by  walking  up  them,  then  I 
say — and  I  say  it  unblushingly — 
that  Primrose  Hill  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  mountains  of  Jura. 

I  passed  on  in  thought  to  where 

E H ,  tired  of  waiting  for 

my  promised  company,  has  gone 
forth  on  his  trip  in  North  Devon. 

I  saw  him  at  Barnstaple;  I 
saw  him  at  Bidefoid,  crossing  the 
many-spanned  bridge  which  Tor- 
ridge  suffers  to  curb  her.  In 
the  spirit  I  was  with  him  as  he 
stood  at  Bncksh  Mill,  and  looked 
from  the  cliffs,  ot^  Morte  Bay  and 
Clovelly,  and  gave  my  earnest  vote 
in  &vour  of  his  proposal,  at  any 
cost,  to  get  over  to  Lundy.  We 
walked  together  through  Clovelly 
Court,  and  down  the  stairnshaped 
street  to  the  little  pier-head,  where 
we  took  the  boat  of  'The  Happy 
Betum,'  and  went  for  a  bathe.  We 
dined  at  the  odd  inn,  which  we 
entered  from  the  roof,  and  walked 
on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to 
pleasant  Hartland  Quay.  We  went 
over  the  abbey  church  and  through 
Sir  Qeorge  Stucley's  park,  and  then 
by  the  cliff  road  to  Marsland  and 
the  church  of  St.  Morwenna.  At 
length  we  found  ourselves  on  '  the 
thundering  shore  of  Bude,'  looking 
where  the  'Bencoolen'  was  so 
frightfully  wrecked  last  autumn; 
and  were  debating  whether  to  go  on 
to  Tintagel  Head  and  see  King 
Arthur's  Castle,  when  I  was 
awakened  to  the  fistct  that  I  was 
not  at  Bude  Haven,  where  I  would 

be,  but  at Court,  London,  by 

a  vigorous  knocking  at  the  door  of 
my  room. 

I  go  out  and  find  the  postman 
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clamorous  for  twopence,  the 
amount  of  postage  due  on  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  \vlio, 
having  my  consent  to  his  name 
being  painted  on  my  door,  is  goo<l 
enough  to  allow  mo  to  pay  all 
charges  on  his  numerous  letters 
and  parcels. 

I  take  up  my  hat  and  walk  out. 
There  is  no  opera;  there  are  few 
theatres  open.  I  go  along  'the 
motley  Strand;'  and  far  from  ex- 
periencing the  inclination  which 
Charles  Lamb  tells  us  he  felt,  to 
weep  for  sympathy  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  hfo — I  am  in  a  mood  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  aphorism 
that  a  great  crowd  is  a  great  soU- 
tude.  People  whom  I  know  not, 
nor  wish  to  know,  pass  by  me,  and 
there  is  no  tie  between  us  save  the 
common  one  of  humanity.  They 
do  not  even  evince  the  interest  in 
me  which  it  seems  the  laundresses 
have.  These  have  long  since 
reckoned  me  up,  and  made  won- 
derfully slu-ewd  guesses  at  the  cause 
of  my  detention.  The  other  day  I 
passed  a  knot  of  them  in  Brick 
Court,  and  heard,  as  I  believe,  refer- 
ence made  to  myself  in  the  speech 
of  one,  who  for  that  very  reason  I 
would  rather  live  imattended  than 
engage  as  my  servant— though  it  is 
more  than  probable  I  was  not  the 
subject  of  her  talk :  '  He  can't. 
He  ain't  got  the  money.'  This  haa 
rankled  in  my  mind,  and  like  Juno 
I  hide  the  wound  deep  in  my  breast, 
against  the  day  of  my  spite. 

Depressed  by  the  absence  of 
friends ;  depressed  by  Scintilla 
Juris ;  depressed  by  the  general 
depression  of  the  few  people  1  meet, 
and  depressed  by  other  matters  of 


which  it  were  long  to  write,  I  re- 
turn to  my  chamber  and  determine 
to  embody  my  thoughts  in  a  letter 
to  some  friend.  I  betliink  me  to 
whom  shall  I  write?    What  will 

W ,  who  is  shooting  partridges 

by  the  covey,  at  Bury,  care  about  a 
letter  from  me  ?  Wliat  is  it  to  the 
acrobatic  Jones  at  Lucerne,  that  I 
feel  lonesome  to-night?    How  will 

jolly  D ,  with  his  equally  jolly 

wife,  resting  at  Broadstairs  after  an 
eight  months'  innings  in  the  re- 
porters* gallery  and  the  courts  of 
law,  'marvel  what  possessed  my 
brain'  this  Saturday  night,  if  I 
venture  to  lay  my  complaints  before 
him  at  liis  next  breakfast  time  ? 

He  of  the  west  country  will  vote 
me  a  bore  if  I  plague  him  with  my 
fjEmcies;  and  my  lady  friends  will 
probably  fail  to  understand  why, 
if  I  find  town  so  lonesome,  I  do  not 
quit  it,  as  they  do. 

Thus  I  find  small  enconiagement 
in  the  way  of  letter- writing ;  yet 
my  thoughts  are  such,  that  1  deem 
it  '  better  to  relate  them  to  a  statue 
or  picture  than  to  suffer  them  to 
pass  in  smother.'  The  bust  of  the 
man  whose  wisdom  suggested  the 
last; sentence  is  gazing  at  me  as  I 
wi'ite,  but  looks  so  unsympathetic, 
so  profoundly  indifferent,  that  I 
hesitate  before  speaking  to  it  of 
these  things.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  I  sit  down  at  this  advanced 
hour  of  the  day,  partly  to  relieve 
my  mind  of  a  burden  which  is 
halved  by  the  mere  act  of  writing 
about  it;  and  partly  that  I  may 
remind  the  hoUday-maldng  pubhc 
of  how  hard  and  unpleasant  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  '  last  man  in  town.' 


i3^ 
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IN  the  year  of  giaoe  i^ii,  and  on 
the  loth  day  of  June,  that 
nanow  bnt  important  thorongh&re 
which  leads  from  Fenchnich  Street 
to  Great  Tower  Street,  and  which  is 
known  &r  and  wide  as  Mincing 
Lane,  was  the  scene  of  mnch  un- 
wonted animation.  At  all  the  win- 
dows, and  on  all  the  honse-tops, 
crowds  of  eager  sightHseers  had 
established  themselTes,  smiling  and 
gaily-dzessed  ladies  being  conspi- 
cnons  among  the  nomber.  Abont 
half  way  down  the  street,  where 
eridently  some  lafge  building  was 
in  oonrse  of  erection,  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  was  stationed.  Very  plea- 
sant it  was  to  see  them  in  their  gay 
and  bnlliant  regimentals,  a  bright 
and  picturesque  group;  and  yeiy 
pleasant  was  it  to  listen  to  them  as 
they  played  with  excellent  effect  all 
the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  due 
attention,  of  course,  being  giyen  to 
'  God  Saye  the  King.'  On  a  sudden 
the  musio  ceases,  and  the  hum  of 
expectation  is  hushed  throughout 
the  street. 

A  procession  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  are  the  Lord  Mayor  and  many 
City  magnates,  comes  into  view. 
They  group  themselves  round  and 
about  tiie  building  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  one  of  their  number  sfeps 
forward  and  addresses  the  assembly. 

It  is  a  disastrous  time.  During 
the  previous  year  there  have  been 
upwards  of  two  thousand  Mlures. 
Twenty-six  bai^  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  their  doors.  Even 
now  a  conmiercial  crisis  is  only  just 
passing  away.  Parliament  has  de- 
creed a  loan  of  6,000,000/.  in  aid  of 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests.  Welhngton  is  in  the 
Peninsula  fighting  against.  Soult 
and  Massena.  Napoleon  is  thinking 
over  his  expedition  to  Bussia,  and 
is  as  yet  ^  unconscious  that  he 
^ill  one  day  be  an  exile  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a  captive  at  St.  He- 
l^^ia.  He  has  decreed  the  blockade 
of  Europe,  and  the  blockade  has 
been  telling  heavily  upon  our  trade 
and  our  shipping.    No  wonder  that 


the  speaker  soon  makes  allusion  to 
the  French  emperor  and  the  re- 
strictive commercial  policy  he  is 
pursuing. 

He  regrets,  he  says,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  despotic  power  in  a  neigh- 
bouring counti^.  He  feels,  never- 
theless, that  the  world  will  not  long 
remain  in  its  present  state.  He  is 
sure  that  the  wants  of  the  people 
will  infidlibly  break  down  the  un- 
natural barriers  mere  accidental  and 
usurped  power  have  raised  i^inst 
the  legitimate  exchange  of  articles 
of  necessity,  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience, and  that  the  character  for 
integrity,  the  mercantile  talents, 
and  the  ample  wealth  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain,  will  ever 
insure  to  them  a  large  proportion 
of  such  trade.  The  Tyrant  of  Europe 
is  unceasingly  casting  an  envious 
^e  upon  our  happy  island,  and 
longs,  but  will  long  in  vain,  for  her 
ships,  her  colonies,  and  her  com- 
merce. Then  quitting  this  exciting 
theme,  the  spei^er  compliments  tho 
furer  portion  of  his  hearers  in  lan- 
guage that  shows  he  is  poetic  as 
well  as  patriotic. 

He  is  cheered,  he  says,  by  the 
'bkze  of  beauty'  he  sees  around 
him,  wherever  he  casts  his  eye.  He 
glories  in  the  honour  of  being  a 
native  of  this 

*  BImt  islo  with  beant j^witb  matcbless  beauty 

crowned. 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair.' 

Then  a  bottle  of  rum  is  handed  to 
him,  as  a  British  colonial  produc- 
tion, together  with  a  bottle  of  wine, 
the  produce  of  Portugal, '  our  brave 
and  fiEuthfiil  ally;'  and  Uiese  bottles 
having  been  broken,  and  their  con- 
tents poured  forth,  sundry  other 
proceedings  take  place,  and  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  edifice  thus  commenced  was 
called  the  London  Commercial  Sale- 
Booms,  and  in  about  two  years  it 
was  finished  and  thrown  open  to 
the  merchants  and  brokers  of  the 
City  as  a  central  mart  in  which  their 
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colonial  produce  could  be  disposed  of 
tinder  more  favouraMo  cironni stances 
than  had  previously  prevaile<l.  Its 
earliest  years  were  passed  amiil  stir- 
ring times.  War  was  not  over,  for 
Waterloo  had  yet  to  be  foup^ht ;  and 
even  when  peace  came  there  was 
the  depression  cousccpient  upon 
war,  and  for  a  while  the  Mincing 
Lane  mart  fared  but  ill.  It  haci 
been  built  by  a  joint-stock  company 
at  an  expense  of  exactly  48,538/.,  but 
BO  low  did  its  fortunes  fall,  that  at 
one  time  the  100/.  share  could  bo 
purchased  for  14/.  Since  then  the 
Duilding  has  vastly  grown  in  size 
and  in  importance ;  and  if  it  is  not 
now  one  of  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestments in  the  country,  certainly 
this  is  not  from  the  small  amount 
of  business  transacted  within  its 
walls. 

There  is  not  the  shghtest  mystery 
about  the  London  Commercial  Sale- 
Rooms ;  the  place  is  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  enter ;  its  tmnsactions  are 
conducted  in  broad  daylight  upbn 
the  most  simple  and  straightforward 
business  principles.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  take  up  one  of  the  curious 
City  newspapers  wherein  those  trans- 
actions are  regularly  advertised, 
your  first  impression  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  utter  bewilderment.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  announcement 
firom  the  'Daily  Commercial  List,* 
one  of  many  the  eye  falls  upon  in 
the  impression  of  that  journal, 
dated  Thursday,  July  3,  1863 : — 


At  No,  1,  Commarcial  Sale  Ito<mu» 

GAIEBIEB  ...    1000  Bales. 
Freudentueil  &  Fraseb, 

Brokers. 


What  is  Gambier?  you  ajsk  your- 
self. Is  it  cotton,  is  it  sugar,  is  it 
tallow,  is  it  hides,  is  it  cocoa-nuts, 
is  it  walking-sticks,  is  it  old  rags, 

is  it ?    In  a  word,  what  is  it  ? 

You  look  again  at  the  paper.  Not 
the  slightest  additional  information 
is  vouchsafed.  The  editor  does  not 
put  a  foot-note  stating  how  Qambier 
is  grown  or  ntade,  what  it  is  used 
for,  or  the  price  it  is  sold  at.  He 
leaves  the  announcement  to  explain 
itself,  much  aa  the  Editor  of  the 
'Times'  leaves  those  mysteries  of 


the  second  column  by  which  we 
learn  that  Victor  is  to  meet  Aniie 
under  the  Marble  Arch  at  half-pa&t 
eleven,  and  that  S.  J.  C.  of  37  ^t, 

P s  li — -d  will  find  tripe  and 

onions  awaiting  him  on  Wednesday 
if  he  brings  back  the  key  of  the  front 
door  to  his  disconsolate  Emma. 

You  turn  in  despair  to  other  an- 
nouncements, but  only  to  become 
more  hopelessly  confused  than  be- 
fore. One  firm,  for  instance,  inti- 
mates that  it  is  anxious  to  get  rid 
of '  40  bales  of  Bucha  laaves ;'  and  a 
neighbouring  house  oflfers  to  the 
commercial  community  '  9  bags  of 
Cape  Argol.*  Further  on  you  see 
that  '435  bundles  of  Fiassava'  are 
in  the  market;  that  *  12  bales  of 
Australian  glue  pieces'  are  to  be 
knocked  down  without  reserve ;  and 
that  at  one  o'clock  *  11,267  dlioUs  of 
cour'  are  to  follow  the  same  fiite. 
What  sort  of  a  'doU'  can  a  dholl 
of  coir  be,  you  ask  yourself  in 
amazement,  your  hair  beginning  to 
turn  prematurely  grey. 

Indeed,  when  you  have  read  thus 
far  you  will  most  likely  feel  a  secret 
misgiving  that  the  editor  of  the 
paper  resides  in  or  near  the  very 
excellent  establishment  known  as 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  that  his 
organ  is  specially  intended  for  tJio 
select  Teadmg  public  of  Hanwell, 
Earlswood,  and  Colney  Hatch.  It 
is  not  until  you  see  that  other  and 
more  familiar  articles  are  advertised 
in  the  '  Daily  Commercial  List'  that 
you  regain  confidence  in  that  veiy 
valuablej  and  important  publica- 
tion. 

And  then  a  new  feeling  of  bewil- 
derment takes  jxMsession  of  your 
mind.  The  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
modities advertised  are  to  be  sold  in 
such  enormous  quantities  that  you 
marvel  how  any  building  yet  con- 
structed by  mortal  hands  can  hold  a 
thousandth  part  of  them. 

Thus  one  firm  offers  for  sale  7,179 
packages  of  tea ;  anotiier  3  4,01 9  Gape 
sheep-skins,  38,374  Smyrna  ditto, 
and  15,933  Buenos  Ayres  slink  lamb- 
skins; a  third  40,000  canes,  35,000 
Malaccas,  and  17,000  bundles  of  rat- 
tans; a  fourth  100  tons  of  Si  Do- 
mingo lignum  vitflB  and  1,513  Luna 
spars;  a  fifth  500  bales  of  ngs;  a 
sixth    1,500    boxeB    of   BxmaaBh 
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>Nigar;  a  aeveiith  4>ooo  bags  of  rice; 
an  eighth  56a  casks  of  paLm-oil  and 
400  casks  of  taUow ;  while  one  house 
has  (m  its  hands  50  tons  of  iyoiy, 
3  tons  of  sea-horse  teeth,  and  an 
elephaaf  8  skull  and  tusks.*  Prince 
Sciutomaiiotolsky's  winter  palace, 
which  it  took  a  fleet  horseman  seven 
days  and  nights  to  gallop  lonnd, 
lanned,  no  doubt,  ra£er  an  exten- 
Biye  iBOgB  of  buildings,  but  it  must 
haye  been  a  mere  porter's  lodge 
compared  with  an  establishment 
capable  of  holding  such  enormous 
stores  as  these. 

It  is  not  untQ  you  haye  Tj^ited 
the  London  OonmierGial  Sale-Booms, 
and  inspected  the  establishment  with 
your  own  eyes,  that  the  many  erro- 
neous impressions  left  upon  your 
mind  by  a  perusal  of  the  '  Public 
Ledger,'  and  other  kindred  papers, 
are  likely  to  be  remoyed*  Let  us 
away,  therefore,  at  once  to  Mincing 
Lane. 

We  enter  a  large  and  important- 
looking  edifice,  the  &9ade  of  which 
is  of  stone,  wearing  a  far  more 
cleanly  aBpect*  than  stone  usually 
wears  in  the  dty  of  smoke  and  fo^. 
It  is  eleyen  o'clock.  Business  is 
adyertised  to  commence  at  that 
hour,  and  the  yeiy  moment  you 
pass  the  threshold  of  the  buildmg 
you  see  that  it  has  ab«ady  begun ; 
for  there,  just  in  front  of  you,  is  a 
semidrenlar  counter,  at  which  actiye 
operaiions  are  going  forward.  Pale 
ate,  for  instance,  is  in  fair  but  not 
huge  demand ;  dry  sherry  is  being 
aslrod  for;  limited  transactions  are 
taking  place  in  madeira ;  while 
chops  and  steaks  are  going  off  stea- 
dily. 

This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the 
businesB  you  came  to  see;  and 
although,  when  the  day  .is  more 
adyanoed,  you  may  like  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  refreshment-room, 
which  the  committee,  by  a  humane 
forethought  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  eulo^;ized,  have  established 
on  the  prenuses,  your  present  desire 
is  to  look  over  the  building,  and  to 
see  in  what  manner  its  commercial 
operations  are  conducted. 

*  All  tiwfle  articles  will  be  found  adrer- 
tised  for  nle,  as  already  sUted,  in  the  *  Daily 
Commeraal  Uit'of  Thonday,  Joly  3, 
1862. 


You  mount  the  staircase  on  your 
left,  and  reach  the  first  floor.  Paa- 
sages  innumerable  branch  out  in  all 
directions,  and  lead  to  various  rooms, 
each  of  which  bears  a  numeral  upon 
its  outer  door.  The  place  is  thronged 
with  brokers,  jobbers,  merchants, 
specxdatm,  and  clerks,  who  aie 
passing  in  and  out,  like  bees  in  and 
out  of  a  hive,  so  tiiat  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  somebody  to 
guide  your  hesitating  steps  to  the 
room  where  the  first  sale  is  to  take 
place. 

Tou  enter,  and  find  yourself  in  a 
goodnsized  apariment,  the  seats  of 
which  rise  amphitheatre-wise  one 
above  another,  a  line  of  school-desks 
in  front  of  them.  At  the  bottom  is 
a  rostrum  elevated  a  few  feet  above 
the  floor  and  provided  with  sitting 
and  writing  accommodation  for 
three  persons.  It  is  at  present 
occupied  by  two,  the  gentleman  who 
is  acting  as  auctioneer,  and  a  clerk 
who  sits  by  his  side.  Infirontofthem 
on  the  seats  already  mentioned,  are 
some  seventy  or  eighty  gentlemen, 
mostiy  young,  each  of  whom  has  a 
catalogue  before  him  and  a  x>en  in 
hjs  hand.  They  are  not  buyers; 
they  are  merely  tibe  clerks  of  brokers 
and  merchants;  and  they  are  here 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  down  the 
prices  realized.  The  buyers  occupy 
the  bottom  seat  and  a  row  of 
benches  on  the  same  level  stretching 
under  ihe  rostrum  and  on  both  sides 
of  it,  tideir  backs  bcdng  turned  to- 
wards the  auctioneer. 

It  is  a  tea  sale,  and  business  has 
already  commenced.  Kot  an  ounce 
of  tea  is,  however,  to  be  discerned, 
so  that  tiie  auctioneer,  for  any  ma- 
terial evidence  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  may  be  knocking  down 
boxes  of  ludfers,  bundlies  of  bloaters, 
or  ropes  of  onions.  The  purchasers 
evidently  know  what  they  are  about, 
though,  and  the  probability  of  their 
committing  themselves  to  any  such 
lame  and  ludicrous  commercial 
transaction  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
operation  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke 
is  slight  indeed.  For,  as  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  at  once  surmise, 
although  not  an  ounce  of  tea  is 
visible,  what  is  now  being  sold  has 
previously  been  inspected  by  all 
who  are  intent  npon  buying.    The 
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tea  itself  is  most  likely  in  bond,  but 
samples  faaye  been  ^en  from  it, 
and  these  samples  have  been  exa- 
mined at  the  office  of  the  broker 
charged  with  the  sale.    It  is  much 
the  same  with  sugar.    The  broker 
who  has  to  sell  it---and  whether  in 
buying  or  in  selling  he  is  generally 
the  intermediary  agent  between  mer- 
chant and  wholesale  dealer— obtains 
samples,  spreads  them  out  upon  a 
counter   in  his  office,  and  invites 
inspection   there   before   the    salo 
takes  place.    Purchasers  come,  re^ 
eeive  a  catalogue,  go  through  the 
different  lots,  write  against  each  the 
price  they  are  disposed  to  give,  and 
when  the  time  arrives  bid  accord- 
ingly.   So  it  is  with  nearly  every- 
thing sold  at  the  Mincing  Luie  mart. 
There  are  differences  of  detail,  but 
the  general  system    is  the   same, 
except  in  one  or  two  special  cases. 
As  at  the  Auction  Miurt  when  an 
estate  is  sold,  not  so  much  as  a  pill- 
box full  of  mould  is  shown  as  a 
sample  of  the  soil,  so  at  the  London 
Commercial     Sale-Booms     not     a 
glimpse  is  seen  of  the  tierces  of 
Cuba  sugar,  the  packages  of  Assam 
tea,  or  the  casks  of  South  American 
tallow  which  come  under  the  auc- 
tioneer's  hammer.      India    shawls 
and  fmrs,  however,  are  subjected  to 
a  different  arrangement  when  dis- 
posed of  in  Mincing  Lane.     The 
goods  themselves  are  placed  in  the 
room  under  the  eyes  of  purchasers. 
Sales  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  very 
frequently,  and  generally  last  a  good 
nimiber  of  hours.    In  fiEbct,  they  last 
so  long  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
provide  refreshment  for  purchasers, 
after  the   manner  adopted  in  the 
country  when  farming    stock  and 
agricultural  implements  are  brought 
to  the  hammer.    The  sherry  which 
prevails  at  the  India  shawl  auctions 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion by  impartial  judges.     But  let 
us  return  to  the  tea  sale. 

Business  had  commenced  before 
we  entered  the  room,  and  now  it  is 

Proceeding  with  tranquil  rapidity, 
'here  is  scarcely  any  excitement 
There  are  no  fiissy  old  ladies  of 
either  sex  present  to  work  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  trembling  agi- 
tation at  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
some  ponderous  fbur-poster  at  less 


than  a  quarter  of  its  value,  or  of 
being  be»kten  in  their  bidding  for  a 
fender  and  fire-irons.  Here  offers 
are  made  in  a  very  peacefcd  manner 
by  a  mere  nod,  wink,  cough,  or 
grunt.  In  some  cases  bids  are  given 
in  utter  silence  and  by  pantomime 
only.  It  is  thus  at  the  sues  of  India 
shawls.  Each  purchaser  has  a  mode 
of  signalling  his  offers  known  only 
to  the  auctioneer.  Thus  one  winks 
his  left  eye;  another  his  right;  a 
third  tickles  his  chin;  a  fourth 
rubs  his  nose ;  a  fifth  blows  it,  and 
so  on.  I  wonder  whether,  when 
bidding  is  ended,  the  auctioneer  in- 
dicates the  &ct  by  standing  on  his 
head! 

No,  there  is  no  excitement  at  this 
tea  sale  we  are  attending.  Most  of 
the  gentiemen  present  would,  I 
fancy,  be  grateful,  however,  if  there 
were  some.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  elders.  The  young 
men  look  repelling,  absorbed,  stem: 
wearied  and  gloomy,  as  young  men 
who  have  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities of  one -and -twenty  upon 
them  generally  look.'  The  seniors, 
notwithstanding  their  generally  de- 
corous and,  in  some  cases,  vene- 
rable aspect,  carry  with  them  a  sug- 
gestion of  waggei7,  not  to  say  a 
suspicion  of  friskmess.  It  is  no 
novelty  for  them  to  be  sitting  by 
the  hour  together  under  the  eye  and 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ;  and 
they  look,  accordingly,  as  though 
they  would  be  really  grateful  for 
any  littie  incident  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  the  proceedings.  If  a 
stray  cat  were  to  make  its  appear- 
ance I  verily  believe  these  elderly 
persons  woidd  rise  to  a  man  and 
hunt  the  wretched  animal  into  a 
comer ;  I  am  not  sure  that  if  leap- 
firog  were  proposed  it  would  fee 
received  unkindly;  and  I  feel  mo- 
rally certain  that  if  the  auctioneer 
were  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours,  and  say,  'Gentiemen,  this 
is  dull  work :  what  do  you  say  to  a 
comic  song?'  a  round  of  applause 
would  follow  the  suggestion. 

As  it  is,  a  good  deal  of  waggish 
chit-chat  is  going  on;  mild  jokes 
are  evidently  being  let  off;  anec- 
dotes are  privately  drciilating  firom 
mouth  to  mouth.  Then  there  is 
one  gentieman  who  enlivens  the  pro- 
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oeedings  hy  uttering  a  shont  at  in- 
terralfl,  as  though  abruptly  touched 
by  a  rod-hot  poker  or  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog.    It  is  not  a  yery  intelli- 
gible fihoui    It  is  sometbing  be- 
tween an  escape  of  steam  and  the 
compressed  ezclaoiation  of  an  omni- 
bos  conductor  who  wishes  to  inform 
the  public  that  his  vehicle  goes  to 
the  'Bank;'  but  it  is  undjsrstood  by 
the  auctioneer,  and  excites  no  sur- 
piifie.     No  surprise  either   is  ex- 
pressed when  this  (Scouting  gentle- 
man offers  to  toss  another  gentleman 
foT  the  ownership  of  a  lot  about 
which  there  is  some  dispute ;  and 
the  tossing  duly  takes  place. 

The  sale  meanwhue  proceeds. 
'Lot  37/  says  the  auctioneer,  in  a 
tone  that  shows  his  scorn  of  any- 
thing like  persuasion  or  wheedling. 
'WhatshallwesayforLots??  Thir- 
teen? Thirteen  is  offered.  Thirteen 
a  quarter;  thirteen  a  half;  thirteen 
three;  fourteen.  Fourteen;  four^ 
teen  a  quarter;  fourteenpence-half- 
penny ;  fourteen  three ;  fifteen.  Fif- 
teen. Any  adyance  upon  fifteen?* 
And  he  asks  this  question  yery 
sternly,  like  a  man  who  is  deter- 
nuned  to  staoid  no  nonsense.  '  Going 
at  fifteen,  then.  Going  at  fifteen. 
Gone.' 

Down  goes  the  hammer ;  the  sale 
is  booked  by  the  clerk ;  it  is  booked 
by  the  purchases;  it  is  booked  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  npper  benches. 
Then  anotiier  lot  is  rapidly  put  up; 
sometimes,  when  there  is  no  x;hange 
of  price,  a  dozen  lots  are  despatched 
in  a  breath:  in  less  than  an  hour 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  have 
been  disposed  of,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  valuable  chest  or  half- 
chest  of  tea,  and  the  sale  is  over. 

If  you  enter  the  other  sale-rooms 
7-and  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten 
in  all— much  the  same  scene,  awaits 
you,  whether  it  be  tea,  sugar, 
almonds,  hides,  indigo,  or  drugs 
that  are  being  sold.  The  rooms 
themselves  d&er  in  size  and  in 
anangement,  but  have  the  same 
g&ienl  features — a  rostrum  for  the 
auctioneer  and  his  clerk,  and  seats 
with  desks  before  them  for  pur- 
chasers. Some  of  these  rooms  hold 
as  many  as  225  persons.  The  total 
amount  of  accommodation  that  the 
establishment  is  capable  of  sup- 


plying at  one  time,  it  will  thus  be 
seen,  is  very  large. 

As  for  the  attendance,  it  of  course 
varies  according  to  the  mn^tude 
of  the  lots  offered  and  their  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  purchasers. 
Crowded  rooms  are  by  no  means 
uncommon;  and  if  competition  is 
keen  and  speculation  active,  as  in 
the  recent  case  of  jute,  much  excite- 
ment prevails.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  pales  proceed  as  placidly 
and  as  rapidly  as  that  we  have  just 
described.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance more  than  fifty  have  some- 
times taken  place  in  a  single  day. 
The  average  number  is  from  twen^ 
to  twenty-five. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Commercial  Sale-Rooms  the 
brokers  used  to  sell  in  their  own 
offices;  and  instead  of  having  one 
common  rendezvous,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  from  coffee-house  to 
coffee-house — from  the  Jerusalem  to 
Garraway's,  from  Garraway's  to  the 
Jamaica,  and  fimdly  to  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  to  talk  about  the  busi- 
ness traxiJ9acted  during  the  day. 
Now  they  can  talk  in  the  place 
where  business  is  conducted,  can 
read  the  impers  in  a  spacious  sub- 
scription-room provided  there  for 
their  special  use,  can  even  lunch  or 
dine  under  the  same  roof  if  they  are 
so  inclined.  The  saving  in  time 
must  be  enormous ;  and  '  the  times 
is  money,'  if  I  may  re-quote  the 
elegant  and  idiomatic  English  quo- 
tation of  a  contemporary  French 
journalist. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
total  amount  of  reid  business  trans- 
acted at  the  London  Commercial 
Sale-Booms  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  frequently  happens,  when 
speculation  is  active,  that  the  same 
parcel  of  goods  passes  through 
several  hands  before  reaching  the 
wholesale  dealer.  Even  when  this 
is  not  the  case  no  general  register 
exists  by  which  the  product  of  the 
sales  can  be  asccoiained.  The 
figures  subjoined,  which  have  been 
supplied  to  the  present  writer,  and 
which  refer  only  to  the  principal 
articles  of  colonial  produce  sold  at 
the  Mincing  Lane  mart,  must  there- 
fore be  taken  with  some  reserve, 
fdthough  they  have  not  been  put 
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forth    without    dne  coiisidonition. 

They  refor  to  the  year  iS6i,  ami  arc 
OS  follows : — 

£ 

Siifr:ir  .     .     .    about  OJ'Oh.mmO 

Collide ;;,«!'•  »,""o 

Toa 'j,.)'-ii,oni) 

Ru-e ^'"|».<l(nJ 

IiKiiiTO :»,<'U.t,»Mj(j 

Salt{)«t.ii'  and  XitiMte 

ofSuda.     .     .     .  TO'^.OOO 

Ivory r)'i'>,'>"0 

Codiineal  ....  0<><).<'<^') 


Total 


£2»),5'JO,uU0 


This  is  merely  an  estimate,  but  it 
is  an  estimate  which  excludes  a 
lavtre  numlxT  of  articles  that  are 
Bold  in  Mincing  Lane;  and  if  it 
fIiouW  err  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  millions,  it  nevertheless  iii<li- 
cates  an  amount  of  commerciJ 
business  transacted  in  a  single  esta- 
blishment that  may  well  be  caik«l 
onormons.  In  1811  our  total  im- 
ports of  all  kinds  were  only 
26,510,186/.  What  a  stride  com- 
merce must  have  made  in  fifty  years! 

E.  C. 


FAGS  AXD  FAGGING. 


I'^HEEE  is  a  humorous  and  en- 
tertaining letter  in  the  '  Spec- 
tator' (No.  597)  on  the  subject  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  writer,  after 
alluding  to  the  disappointment  ex- 
perienced by  'delicious  dreamers' 
on  awaking  from  the  possession  of 
their  imaginary  estates — tlu*ones  or 
titles — their  successes  in  love  or  war 
— goes  on  to  say  that  many  an 
honest  gentleman  has  been  saved  a 
deal  of  mental  anguish  in  his  sleep 
by  the  loud  '  Good-morrow !'  of  a 
watchman  or  some  of  those  street 
cries  which  doubtless  prevailed  in 
our  thoroughfares  as  much  in  the 
year  1714  as  at  the  present  time. 
For  my  part,  I  feel  grateful  to  a 
vendor  of  water-cresses  who,  the 
other  morning,  yelled  out  the  merits 
of  that  fragrant  herb  in  such 
sonorous  notes  as  just  to  save  me 
from  an  ignominious  punishment  of 
my  school  days — a  punishment 
which  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say,  though  I  have  often  witnessed 
its  operation,  I  never  in  real  life 
nnderwent  myself. 

It  was  the  present  Bishop  of  Brid- 
lington who  reappeared  to  me  in 
my  sleep  as  head  master  of  East- 
minster  School,  clad  in  those  awful 
robes  which  revered  custom  and  a 
royal  charter  have  associated  with 
that  honourable  position.  There 
stood,  I  say,  this  great  divine  and 
haughty  pedagogue  in  our  rod- 
room,  with  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture in  his  gloved  hand.     There 


stood  the  'monitor'  who  had  con- 
ducted me  to  my  fete;  there  tl.c 
wretched  fourth-form  boy  who  was 
to  'take'  me  'up'  (i.  e.,  convtit 
hiuLself  into  a  whipping-block  for 
my  Bi">ecial  benefit),  and  there  the 
rest  of  my  sturdy  little  cotifrerfs, 
each  of  whom,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
happen  to  himself,  of  courso  lookttl 
upon  a  fiogging  as  rather  an  agrot- 
able  diversion  from  the  ordmao' 
school  routine.  All  these  were  in 
their  places;  everything,  everr- 
body  was  en  regie  except  mystlf. 
How  I  came — I,  Jack  Easel,  who 
had  completed  my  curriculum,  and 
grown  up  to  man's  estate  —  ho\? 
came  I,  with  a  beard  upon  my  chin, 
to  be  brought  up  for  fl£^ge]lation  ? 
Something  was  wrong  somewhere— 
that  was  certain.  I  had  neglected 
my  exercise— I  had  stolen  out  of 
bounds— I  had  been  detected  in  the 
act  of  smoking?  bat  why  was  1 
responsible  for  these  peccadilloes? 
Hang  it!  why  was  I  at  school 
at  all  ?  No  matter — ^there  I  was 
and  no  mistake,  about  to  incur 
the  full  penalty  of  Alma  Mate's 
discipline.  The  usual  preliminaries 
were  gone  through.  Dr.  StuDgo  had 
prefaced  his  chastiseiment  by  a  well- 
timed  lecture,  and  tihen  actually 
raised  the  rod  (a  long,  elc^t-look- 
ing  bundle  of  birch  twigs  bound 
tightly  at  one  end  with  whipcord  \ 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  ^cry  of 
'Wawtare  creases!'  —  and,  tiumk 
Heaven!  I  awoke. 
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(^!  the  relief  to  find  myself  in 
bed,  with  ft  sound  akin,  hnndreds  of 
miles  from  that  hated  rod-room,  oat 
of  the  reach  of  the  Doctor's  arm ! 
As  for  the  monitor,  if  he  had  entered 
my  bed-room  at  that  moment,  I 
oonld  hare  bolstered  him  with  the 
greatest  pleasoie.  I  was  fiee,  then, 
after  all!  I  had  no  honrid  Latin 
&ame  to  write;  there  were  no 
'  bcmnds '  for  me,  except  those  nsnal 
ones  which  the  consideration  of 
hotel  bills  might  impose.  I  oonld 
really  smoke  aa  mnch  as  I  liked, 
and  defy  the  head  master,  even 
amed  with  that  terrific  birch.  It 
was  only  a  dieom,  then,  after  all  I 
Hnnay !  I  actually  laughed  a  good 
laugh,  shook  up  my  pillow,  turned 
round  on  the  other  side,  and  went 
to  sleep  again. 

After  idl  that  has  been  said  and 
sung  in  honour  of  youth— of  that 
tender  age  when  our  pleasures  are 
supposed  to  be  simpler,  our  afiec- 
tioos  more  disinterested  than  later 
in  our  liyes — I  much  question 
whether  most  of  us  would  care  to 
re-pass  throagh  the  scholastic  phase 
of  our  existence.  That  epoch  had 
its  trials,  its  woes,  its  yanities, 
jealousies,  heartburnings,  and  other 
evils,  supposed  by  oeriun  moralists 
to  hekn^  exdusiyely  to  man's 
estate.  Toa  may  hare  malice  and 
uncharitableaiess  in  the  schoolroom 
and  cricket-field  aa  well  as  in  the 
counting-house  and  forum.  Is 
there  any  enyy  more  sincere  than 
that  which  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  fifth 
form,  feels  towards  his  successful 
rival.  Smith,  who  carried  off  that 
pnze  for  the  best  copy  of  elegiacs? 
Show  me  a  youthful  batsman  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  of  an 
opposite  '  eleven,'  by  whom  he  has 
just  been  'caught  out,'  on  his  ex- 
cellent 'fielding.'  Such  things  are 
done  at  a  later  age,  but  not  in  the 
groves  of  Academia.  Generosity  is  a 
matter  of  education,  not  a  natural 
impulse.  Looking  on  the  question 
from  an  epicurean  point  of  view,  I 
consider  the  ddicios  of  school  life 
somewhat  orerrated.  Qood  moml 
discipline,  I  suppose^  good  for  us 
at  all  periods  of  life,  but  that  dread- 
ful mle-of-thumb  existenQo  —  the 
miserable  feeling  that  you  must  turn 
out  of  bed  at  six  in  mid- winter; 


must  feed  on  that  huge  joint  of  cow- 
beef  at  one  p.  m.  (or  dine  on  oyster 
jMitties  at  the  confectioner's,  round 
the  comer,  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of 
pocket-money) ;  must  be  locked  up 
for  studies;  mutt  see  and  listen  to 
what  is  utterly  distasteful  to  you  in 
your  companions;  must  feg;  must 
(I  fear)  lie  sometimes ;  must  do  all 
this,  or  take  the  consequences, — 
may  have  a  wholesome  infiuence  on 
your  after  life,  but  is  certainly  not 
pleasant  at  the  time.    I  am  speak- 
mg  now  of  the  best  form  of  English 
educati(m,  that  of  a  pnbHc  school. 
As    for   private   establishments  — 
preparatory  academies   for   young 
gentlemen,  Minerva  houses,  halls, 
and  seminaries,  proprietary  colleges, 
and  so  forth,  I  have  no  fiedth  in 
them.    Thert  the  biggest  dunce  is 
the  greatest  bully;    tiie  'parlour 
boarder'    (whose  papa  pays  some 
forty  pounds  extra  to  allow  his  son 
'  all  the  luxuries  of  a  home,'  and  the 
privilege  of  occasionally  omitthig 
an  exercise  in  order  to  join  a '  select' 
circle)   is  sure  to  be  a  conceited 
puppy  or  wretohed  milksop.    Any 
man  who  has  had  experience  of  both 
systems  will  be  sure  to  decide  in 
fevour  of  a  public  school.    There  is 
at  leaEt  a  genuine  manly  feeling, 
a  strong  prejudice  against  humbug 
in  any  form,  a  contempt  for  quackery 
and   genteel  charlatanism,  with  a 
wholesome  respect  for  British  insti- 
tutions, civil  and  religious,  which  is 
characteristic   of  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  at  any  of  our  old 
foundations.    It  is  true  they  don't 
all  attend  early  dwpel  in  later  life ; 
their  political  yimtR  may  be  modi- 
fied by  maturer  years;  but,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  gentiemen.     If 
a   public   schoolboy  grows   up   a 
Chartist,  he  will   not   (in  conse- 
quence) become  a  snob.     He  may 
be  what  is  called  a  '  firee-thinker ;' 
but  at  least  he  wiU  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others  to 
be  pro&ne.    Take  one  little  matteo*, 
which  is  really  of  more  importance 
than  it  seems  to  be  at  first — the 
giving  of  prizes.    Most  of  us,  at 
some  time  in  our  lives,  have  hem 
acquainted  with  a  small  school  in 
a  country  town,  or  suburban  gymna- 
sium (near  London  they  give  these 
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ostablishmcntvS  Tcry  prnmtl  names, 
Koinc'tinios).  I  am  not  fr')in.c:  U) 
quarrel  with  the  quantity  or  (juality 
of  the  instruction  aiTonlal  tlicro.  If 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  reallv  l)eliovo 
that  their  l)oys  are  going  to  claira 
any  tiling  but  a  very  buperficial 
aiVfuaintanco  with  the  sciences — 
chemistry,  botany,  gev)logy,  <fcc., 
to  wit — in  addition  to  traversing 
the  whole  range  of  chv^sio  litera- 
ture ;  to  say  nought  of  calisthenics 
(calculated,  as  a  celebrated  peda- 
gogue in  the  West  of  England  onco 
set  forth  in  his  advertisement,  to 
brace  the  mental  faculties  and 
( nervafc  the  l)ody),  moral  philosophy, 
and  landscape  jminting, — if  fond 
parents,  I  say,  will  Ik)  so  foolish  as 
to  believe  that  all  this  can  be  taught 
in  some  three  years  at  Clapham  or 
Camberwell,  be  it  so;  but  what  I 
do  prot<'st  against  is,  the  ridiculous 
sham  and  incalculable  injury  which 
is  done  to  the  boys  themselves  by 
giving  prizes  of  books,  Ac,  for  pro- 
jirir.ncy  in  this  or  that,  regularly 
every  half  year.  Proficiency  in- 
deed !  Why,  every  one  of  them 
^c\&  a  similar  testimonial  for  some- 
thing or  other:  a  seven-and-six- 
penny  abridgment  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary  for  proficiency  in  writing, 
or  volume  of  Byron's  poems  for  not 
being  lato  at  church !  No,  if  prizes 
must  be  given,  let  them  indicate 
some  genuine  success,  some  real 
BuiKjriority  of  intellect  or  applica- 
tion. 

If  fagging  'mnst  exist,  let  it  be 
part  of  an  organized  system,  and 
let  the  relation  between  the  flags 
and  majBtcrs  deptod  on  the  respec- 
tive position  held  in  the  school 
rank ;  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every 
tall  dunce  who,  lie^ause  he  can  hit 
out  harder  than  his  comrades,  sends 
off  smaller  boys  of  less  muscle,  but 
more  brains,  to  do  his  bidding. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an 
admirable  sketch  of  Leech's,  in 
*  Punch,'  which  represented  Pater- 
familias being  conducted  over  his 
boy's  college  or  boarding-house.  A 
hulking  youth,  who  treated  his  son 
with  great  deference,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  discharge  of  certain 
culinary  duties  at  the  fire.  'And 
who  is  our  tall  friend  there?'  in- 
quires papa,  with  great  politeness. 


*  Oh,  that,'  answers  Master  Hopeful, 
Slit  to  wee,  *  that  is  my  fiag.  He 
brushes  my  coat,  makes  my  toast 
for  breakfast,  and  runs  my  errands ; 
but  I  give  him  half  my  grub,  and 
never  hully  him* 

Tliis  statement,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  sound  when  uttered  by  a  younp; 
gentleman  five  feet  high  of  a  school- 
fellow a  head  taller  ilian  himself,  L«i 
gratifying  in  the  evidence  which  it 
affords  that  brute  force  does  not 
carry  everything  before  it  at  a  pub- 
he  school.  Indeed,  the  system  of 
fagging,  if  it  were  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  being  abused  by  bullies,  is 
about  the  most  salutary  discipline 
which  could  be  devised  for  a  boy's 
early  life.  At  Eton,  Rugby,  or 
Winchester,  hundreds  of  little  fel- 
lows arrive  twice  a  year,  separated 
for  the  first  time  from  domestic 
influence,  cut  off  from  the  cuddling 
and  indulgence  which  bade  fair  to 
spoil  them  at  home.  They  are  from 
all  conditions  of  life,  from  various 
ranks  in  society.  The  squire's  son 
finds  himself  in  the  same  'form' 
with  his  fJEither's  tenantry;  httle 
Lord  Squeemysh  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  son  of  a  (X)al-mer- 
chant;  the  future  millioDaire  or 
Member  of  Parliament  rows  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  lad  who  will  be 
entirely  dependent  by-and-by  on 
his  sword,  his  pen,  or  pencil  for 
means  of  hvelihood.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  this  shaking  up  of  the 
'  upper  ten  thousand  '  with  those  in 
humbler  station  is  productive  of 
good  to  Her  Majesty's  subjeds  at 
large;  and  'fiigging'  at  a  pubh'e 
school  may  have,  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  a  directly  beneficial 
effect  on  boys  who  have  heesi  petted, 
or  flattered,  or  badly  managed  at 
home.  The  young  gentleman  who, 
from  being  his  mamma's  dariing, 
has  grown  to  be  her  greatest  trouble ; 
the  milksop  who  is  afraid  to  go  out 
in  a  shower  of  rain ;  the  timid  boy 
who  has  not  pluck  enough  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  his  pugnacious 
cousin ;  or  the  httle  bully  who  is 
the  terror  of  his  sisterB,— <m  all 
these  the  discipline  of  a  fag's  duty 
exercises  a  wholesome  infiuenca 
When  we  have  brushed  ooots,  made 
coffee,  'and  dusted  cupboards  our- 
selves, we  shall  know  something  of 
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ahoDflehoId  fleiranffl  dnty,  leam  to 
appieciate  Bet^s  nfleralness,  and 
tfiut  Mr.  Jeames  with  that  lespect 
which  his  aerrioe,  if  not  his  plaahy 
dflnumda.    I  cannot  fieuicy  a  better 
tramin^  for  that  sort  of  deference 
which  IS  expected  from  a  subaltern 
to  his  saperior  officer   than  that 
which  a  &g  pays  to  a  sixth-form 
boy.    And  be  it  observed,  that  dU 
Yi^ye  to  pass   through  Uie  same 
ordeal — lords   and  comihoners  — 
poor  men's  sons,  and  little  prodigals 
with  their  pockets  full  of  cash :  no 
title  will  exempt,  no  bribe  buy  off 
the  greatest  of  us  from  that  equal 
tate.    Some  night,  when  perhaps  I 
am  with  Penman  (who  reports  for  a 
daOy  paper)  in  the  Strangers'  Gal- 
lezy  of  a  celebrated  forum,  some 
youthful  peer  walks  in  and  takes 
his  seat,  and  we  smile  as  we  see 
him,  and  remember  old  days.    That 
illustrious  party,  maybe,  has  blacked 
onr  boots,  or  boiled  our  eggs,  or 
picked  up  balls  for  us  in  a  nkjoet- 
oourt,  not  many  years  ago.  I  wonder 
does  his  lordship  wot  of  old  school- 
fellows behind  the  latticed  screen? 
or  do  we,  in  our  turn,  when  we 
enter  Messrs.  Melton   &  Tweed's 
establishment,   forget    the    honest 
sdon  of  that  respected  house  who 
used  to  be  called '  Snip,'  in  playful 
allusion  to  his  imcle's  profession, 
but  whawas  the  best  oar,  and  the 
most  generous  of  giants   in   the 
school?     We  all  passed  through 
that  dreadful  year   of  bondage — 
'fielded'  at  cricket  for  the  upper 
fonm\  kept  the  goals  at  football; 
did  cook's  and  housemaid's  work 
in-doors  occasionally;   got  up   at 
five  A.1C.  to  call  some  would-be- 
earnest     candidate     for    academic 
honours,  who  preferred   rising  at 
that   hour   to   read,   rather   than 
resorting    to   green   tea   and   wet 
tow^  oyer  night    But  time  rolled 
on,  and    at   last  emancipated  us. 
We  had  our  tunings,  then,  while 
others  fielded.     We  shinned  each 
other  on  tlie  football  green,  while 
onr  juniors  shivered  in '  goals.'  We 
had  our  toast   made  for  us,   and 
coffee,  and  other  luxuries,  besides 
enjoying  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  wearing  a  long-tailed  coat—the 
toga  virilis  of  our  young  ambition. 
What  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  is 
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to  the  ensign,  what  the  head  of  a 
great  commercial  house  is  to  the 
youngest  clerk,  or  my  lord  bishop 
to  the  village  curate,  so  is  a  senior 
or  sixth-form  boy  in  the  eyes  of  a 
junior  or '  fag.'  What  an  awfrd  per- 
sonage he  seemed  to  be,  stalking  up 
the  school  steps  into  his  place.  He 
had  an  ea^,  swaggering  sort  of  gait, 
and  kept  his  hands  deep  down  in 
his  pockets— chiefly,  I  believe,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
carry  up  his  own  books,  that  du^ 
being  always  performed  by  his 
fiuthfnl  servitor.  His  white  choker 
was  tied  more  jauntily,  his '  trendier' 
cocked  more  knowingly,  than  we 
dared  to  wear  them.  When  he  went 
out  on  Saturdays  he  wore  the  most 
&shionable  'cut-away'  coats,  tiie 
most  elegant  boots  and  gloves.  As 
for  his  waistcoats  (in  those  days  an 
important  feature  of  male  attire), 
there  was  no  end  to  ^Aenv— indeed 
ibey  appeared  to  be  renewed  every 
week  with  increased  splendour.  Then 
he  had  a  dgar-case  of  his  own,  and 
took  Hansom  cabs  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner.  He  was  even  reported 
to  have  debts  in  town,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  school  '  ticks ;'  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  how  this  &ct  raised 
him  in  our  estimation. 

I  use  the  personal  pronoun  gene- 
rically,  but,  of  course,  the  Eastmin- 
ster  'seniors'  differed  widely  from 
each  other  in  their  private  character. 
When  I  was  in  my  junior  year,  Jol- 
liffe,  our  captain,  was  as  active  a 
young  fellow  as  ever  handled  bat  or 
rowed  stroke  in  an  '  eight'  No  one 
could  beat  him  at  radcets,  and  few 
cared  to  encounter  his  sturdy  arm 
and  stout  Balmoral  boot  in  the  foot- 
ball green.  I  think  I  see  him  now 
rushmg  on  to  victory  in  a  pea  jacket, 
with  the  ruddy  bloom  of  hosdth  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  little  fellows  on 
his  side  hurraying  and  cheering  on 
their  champion.  Once  the  ball  was 
kicked  away  beyond  goals,  right  out 
into  the  road,  and  Mr.  Tomkms  was 
sent  to  fetch  it  Tomkins  was  a 
small  boy,  in  his  first  half-year  at 
school,  and  found  the  object  of  his 
mission  being  kicked  about  by  some 
half-dozen  s&eet  cads.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  did  his  best  to  rescue  it, 
but  a  broad-shouldered  butcher 
rudely  pushed  him  aside,  and  sd2^ 
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ihe  ball  himself.  'Hallo!'  cries 
Jolliffe, '  what's  the  row  ?*  and  was 
on  the  spot  in  an  instant. 

*  Hero,  you  sir !  throw  that  over, 
will  you  ?*  shouts  IVIr.  J. 

'Shan't!'  says  the  pontleman  in 
the  blouse,  with  a  broad  p^in,  and 
Ixjgins  to  amuse  himself  again. 

Jolliffe  vaults  neatly  over  the  pal- 
ings. 'Do  you  want  a  thrashing, 
iir.  Butcher  ?'  asks  our  hero. 

*'Yes,  if  you  can  prive  me  one/ 
retorts  the  cad,  jnitting  himself  in 
sparring  attitude. 

*  Take  that,  then !'  says  our  captain, 
administering  two  arguments  of  a 
veiy  inteUigible  character,  which 
laid  the  butcher  sprawling  in  the 
Icennel  (I  never  saw  a  man  go  down 
?o  neatly).  'When  you  want  any 
more,  let  mo  know,'  remarks  Mr. 
Jolliffe,  coolly ;  and,  first  lifting 
Tomldnsand  the  ball  into  the  green, 
leaps  back  to  join  the  game. 

Such  encoimtei-s  were  frequent 
enough  in  my  day :  whether  their  ne- 
cessity is  now  obviated  by  the  exten- 
sion of  polite  literature  among  tho 
lower  classes,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  shall 
always  hope  that  the  national  art, 
'  le  boxe,'  may  long  be  cultivated  by 
our  British  youth.  As  long  as  boys 
arc  boys,  they  will,  T  suppose,  quar- 
rel, and  fight,  and  make  it  up  again 
at  school ;  but  one  condition  should 
bo  made — their  differences  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  settled  at  once ;  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  and  an  interval 
elapses,  during  which  they  feel  in- 
clined to  shake  hands,  they  should 
l^e  allowed  to  do  so.  The  deferring 
a  fight  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
when  both  the  litigants  have  cooled 
down,  and  then  insisting  on  it,  as  an 
amusement  for  the  '  upper  forms,'  is 
encouraging  a  low  and  brutal  exhi- 
bition, and  is  moreover  often  unfair 
to  the  weaker  combatant,  who  is 
sure  in  such  cases  to  have  the  right 
on  his  side,  and  perhaps  whose  indig- 
nation at  the  moment  of  insult  might 
compensate  for  the  superior '  science' 
of  his  aggressor. 

Boys  who  have  been  brought  up 
at  home  or  at  a  private  school,  would 
be  surprised  to  know  in  what  a 
business-like  manner  we  arranged 
these  trials  of  skill.  Papas  and 
mammas,  who  have  gathered  their 
knowledge  of  such  enconnteis  from 


!MissEdgeworih's  orl\Irs,BarbaTilds 
lxK>ks,  might  imagine  that  the  affair 
consists  in  a  sort  of  tussle,  and  that 
when  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  is 
thrown,  the  other  one,  par  conse- 
quence, remains  the  victor.    Alas! 
a  public-school  fight  is  a  much  more 
lengthy  and  formidable  afhir  than 
tlus.    Shall  I  recount  the  detwls  of 
those  early  duels  ? — describe  the 
ring,  the  blankets,  the  bottle-holders, 
the  hackers — tlie  youthful  umpire 
with  his  watch,  shouting  out '  Time!' 
at   proper   intervals,   and  Masteirs 
Smith  and  Brown  doubhng  their 
httle  fists  afresh,  and  coming  up, 
plucky,  for  the  fifteenth  round? 

You  see  I  am  afraid  of  alarmisg 
countless  aunts  and  pretty  sisters 
about  their  young  relatives  at  AVin- 
chester  and  Harrow— so  let  us  draw 
the  velaria  tightly  over  this  arena, 
and  leave  the  little  gladiators  alone 
with  their  audience. 

The  masters  at  Eastminster  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  winking 
at  the  evidence  of  these  lawless 
tournaments.  When  young  Brown 
or  Smith  junior  brought  up  his 
Homer  next  morning,  with  a  con- 
tusion of  varied  tints  about  his  eye, 
Mr.  Preceptor  only  smiled,  folded 
his  gown  around  him,  and  proceeded 
with  tho  usual  busine&s  of  parsing 
and  construing  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  At  a  private  school  there 
would  probably  have  been  a  hubbub 
and  inquiry — but  to  what  end? 
This  was  a  sort  of  breach  of  disci- 
pline which  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment After  a  yonng  gentieman 
had  been  thumped  about  the  head, 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  inflict 
further  penally  on  anv  other  portion 
of  his  frame.  Our  Aima  Mater  was 
too  just,  too  sensible  for  that,  and 
wisely  left  the  taste  for  pugilism  to 
cure  iteelf. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
lately  on  the  subject  of  buUying  at 
public  schools.  The  magazines  have 
taken  it  up,  the  daily  papers  havB 
taken  it  up.  Paterfajnihan  has  said 
his  say,  and  twenty  voices  from  ooi 
old  Foundations  have  been  raised  to 
contradict  hiuL  The  probafaility  iB» 
that  there  has  been  much  eng- 
geration  on  one  side  and  want  of 
candour  on  the  otiier.  To  deny  the 
existence  of  an  evil  does  not  go  &r 
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to  palliate  it    That  bullying  has 

i»km  pkoe  to  a  great  extent,  does 

and  may  oontintie  at  these  establish- 

ments,  all  who  are  disinteiestedly 

fiuniliar  with   their  system  mnst 

admit  Bat  to  form  a  fiiir  judgment 

on  the  mischief,   its    origin  and 

lonedy,  one  onght  to  have   had 

some  personal  experience  of  it    The 

waotical  joking  which  most  boys 

love  for  the  sake  of  fan  is  compara* 

tively  haimlees,  bat  the  systematic 

^jxanny  of  a   volgar  bally  (often 

tddng  the  form  of  bodily  injary  to 

weaker  boys)   is  intolerable,   and 

shoold  be  put  down  at  any  risk. 

When  I  first  went  to  Eastminster 
I  had  to  endure  a  coarse  of  eai^ 
Ear  instance,  as  a  tesfaman  (aet  1 3) 
I  was  donUed  up  and  locked  in  my 
piesB-bed;  tried  by  a  mock  ooort- 
martial  on  the  most  absurd  pretence ; 
pinned  into  one  comer  of  my  room 
by  some  young  scapegrace  (I  beg 
bis  reTerenoe's  panlon:  he  is  a 
doctor  of  diviniiy  now),  who  held  a 
led-hot  poker  within  an  inch  of  my 
fiioe;  lathered  about  the  cheeks  with 
a  nail-brash  and  then  shaved  with  a 
dasp  knife.  This  was  all  very  well, 
and,  earing  the  red-hot  poker  busi- 
ness (which,  though  vastly  fanny  in 
a  pantomime,  is  not  so  pleasant  in 
real  life) — with  this  exception,  I  say, 
a  boy  might  endure  all,  and  not  be 
much  the  worse  for  it  Bat  when  a 
great  brute  of  a  hobbledehoy  stands 
over  you  with  a  stout  cane,  the  end 
of  wl^h  has  been  ingenious^  made 
more  effective  by  being  twisted 
round  with  waxed  thread,  and  with 
it  proceeds  to  belabour  your  back, 
anns,  and  legs  until  he  is  breathless, 
or  smashes  a  hair-brash  over  the 
pahn  of  your  hand,  or  makes  you 
hang  firom  the  top  of  a  door  by  the 
arms  until  you  can  hold  on  no  longer, 
and  then  kicks  you  for  falling  off, 
or  having  told  yon  to  raise  your 
hands  high  above  your  head,  plunges 
his  brataL  fist  as  hard  aa  he  can  hit 
into  the  region  of  your  waistcoat — 
these  are  methods  of  tortare  which, 
I  sabmit,  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
knout  in  Bassia,  and  perhaps  by  few 
acts  of  cruelty  which  human  nature 
would  devise  in  Europe.  I  declare 
that,  not  many  years  ago,  these  were 
common  forms  of  punislunent  at  a 
ootaiiL  Boyal  Eoundi^tum,  inflicted 


by  young  men  of  e^teen  on  jonior 
boys— that  I  have  myself  suffered 
them  for  such  trivial  offence  as  allow- 
ing a  pot  of  milkto  bum  on  the  fire, 
forgetting  to  call  a  'sixth  form'  at 
5  A.1C.,  dropping  a  letter  on  my  way 
to  the  post^  or  rowing  in  a  boat  not 
built  by  the  school  boat-builder. 

To  outsiders,  and  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  regularly-organ- 
ized system  of  fieigging,  the  tame 
Bubmiasion  to  these  brutalitiee  seems 
incredibla  'Good  heavens!'  cries 
Paterfamilias,  who  has  been  brought 
np — say  at  Bonn,  or  at  a  private 
school — 'Good  heavens!  why  did 
you  stand  it,  sir?  I  would  have 
levelled  the  villain  to  the  earth— I 
would  have  had  it  out  with  him,  or 
seen  the  reason  why !'  &c.  &c. 

'  All  very  well,  my  dear  Mr.  P.,' 
I  answer, '  but  suppose  this  villain 
to  have  been  some  six  inches  tidier 
than  yourself,  and  proportionably 
more  muscukur — suppose  that,  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  slightest 
attempt  at  resistance  would  have 
brougnt  two  or  three  stout  fellows 
of  equal  rank  to  his  aid — suppose, 
with  their  help,  he  continued  his 
chastisement  with  redoubled  vigour 
— in  short,  suppose  you  were  half- 
murdered  in  consequence  ?' 

'  Then  I  would  have  informed  the 
authorities  at  once,'  cries  Paterfa- 
milias, waxing  wrotli  at  the  bare 
notion.  '  I  would  have  gone  straight 
to  the  head-master,  and — '  &c.  &c. 

Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Such  a 
course  was  doubtless  open  to  the 
wretched  &g,  but  woe  to  him  who 
adopted  it  He  might  as  well  have 
ordered  a  cab,  packed  up  his  trunks, 
and  driven  off  from  the  school  for 
ever.  In  the  first  place, '  the  autho- 
rities'  would  probably  have  listened 
coldly  to  such  a  complaint,  which 
neceasarily  must  bring  to  light  a 
great  deed  which  they  knew  and 
winked  at  before.  Instead  of  being 
r^arded  as  a  claimant  for  justice, 
the  boy  would  have  been  hated  as  a 
sneak.  The  difficulty  of  getting  his 
testimony  confirmed  by  those  who 
were  eitiier  partisans  of  his  aggressor, 
or  fellow-sufferers  who  dared  not 
open  their  lips,  was  insurmountable. 
And  as  to  returning  to  his  ordinary 
school  life  again  after  this  expos^ — 
the  idea  so^^ested  such  a  Tartaros 
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on  earth  as  was  too  horrible  to  bo 
thought  of. 

And  this  is  precisely  tho  evil 
which  has  arisen  from  the  fagging 
system.  It  is  not  because  the  upper 
boys  are  invested  with  authority 
that  bullying  exists,  but  because 
that  authority  is  not  fairly  and  ac- 
curately defined  by  those  whose 
business  it  should  \>q  to  define  it. 
It  may  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
discipline,  that  tho  younger  boys 
should  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of 
surveillance  out  of  school  hours — 
should  acknowledge  some  deputy  of 
the  masters  in  the  cricket-field  or 
on  tho  river ;  and  in  tliis  sense  the 
monitorial  system,  properly  worked, 
might  be  productive  of  good.  The 
adoption,  too,  by  each  of  the  sixth  form 
boys  (and,  where  numbers  admit  of 
it,  the  next  in  rank)  of  individual 
fags,  by  whom  they  arc  respectively 
recognized  in  a  sort  of  patron-and- 
client  connection,  might  result,  and 
sometimes  has  resulted,  in  a  real 
benefit  to  the  fag  himself.  For  a 
kind  and  generous  '  senior '  will  not 
only  forbear  to  be  over-exacting  him- 
self, but  may  be  the  means  of  de- 
fending his  proteg6  from  the  bullies 
of  his  own  '  form.' 

The  question  is,  how  much  and 
what  sort  of  duty  the  fag  is  to  render 
in  this  service.  In  former  days  it 
embraced  shoo-blacking,l)e<.i-making, 
porterage,  &c.  &c.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  shoe-blacking  was  omitted  at 
Eastminster,  and  the  young  gentle- 
men were  permitted  to  appoint  de- 
puties in  the  shape  of  charwomen  to 
wash  up  the  cups  and  saucers  kept 
for  their  private  use.  But  we  still 
brushed  our  'seniors*'  clothes  and 
made  their  coffee,  toasted  their  bread 
for  breakfast,  and  ran  on  their  er- 
rands. I  say  ran  advisedly,  for  an 
absurd  rule  existed  in  my  day  which 
compelled  every  feg,  when  engaged 
on  these  missions,  to  trot  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  '  sixth  form.'  Sometimes 
we  had  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  a.m.,  to 
call  those  worthies,  some  of  whom 
adopted  an  ingenious  plan  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  our  retiring  to  bed 
again  after  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  '  Call  me,'  roared  Mr.  Grinder, 
'  at  foive,  half-past  foive,  quarter  to 
zix,  zix,  quarter-past  zix,  half-past 
zix,  and  so  onup  to  morning  school.' 


If  the  object  of  this  arompement 
was  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
:Mr.  Grinder's  dropping  off  to  sleep 
again,  it  signally  failed,  for  he  was 
always  found  snoring  up  to  the  last 
moment,  with  his  ugly  nose  just 
peering  above  tho  coimterpane,  and 
even  then  would  mutter  out  inco- 
herent threats  about  throwing  his 
bluchers  at  our  heads  if  we  persisted 
in  trying  to  awake  him. 

•  Among  other  preposterous  customs 
was  the  appointing  one  of  the  &gs 
in  doily  rotation  to  be  what  wa.s 
called  *  watch.'  The  business  of  this 
gentleman  was,  inter  alia,  to  remind 
any  one  who  had  the  right  to  ask 
him,  of  the  time  of  day.  To  the  un- 
initiated, perhaps,  the  simplest  means 
of  attaining  this  end  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  placing  a  clock  in  each 
common  room,  which  the  *  seniors ' 
might  have  deigned  to  look  at,  even 
if  they  were  too  dignified  to  regulate 
their  own  *  tickers.'  But  the  hare 
proposition  of  such  a  change  would 
nave  been  looked  upon  as  flat 
heresy,  and  put  down  as  snobbish 
immediately.  In  this  case,  as  in 
a  hundred  others,  the  old  conser- 
vative spirit  prevailed  to  retain  an 
absurdity;  so,  when  ]^Ir.  Jenkins 
of  the  sixth  form  wanted  to  know 
the  hour,  he  shrieked  out  'Clock!' 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  presently 
ftlr.  Tomkins,  junior,  or  any  one  who 
happened   to    be   in    office,   cries, 

*  Com-ivg  I '  and  (after  consulting  his 
turnip  with  great  care,  for  we  were 
obliged  to  be  extremely  accurate  in 
our  answers)  pipes  out,  '  Twenty- 
three  minutes  and  a  half  past  one !' 
The  best  of  the  joke  was,  that  as  the 
watches  became  common  property, 
and  were  dreadfully  knocked  about, 
the  'juniors'  (who  had  to  supply 
them  in  turn)  took  care  that  they 
should  be  of  the  most  ordinary*  de- 
scription, so  tiieir  accuracy  as  chro- 
nometers may  be  imagined. 

I  have  selected  a  few  examples  out 
of  a  score  of  time-honoured  irra- 
tionalities which  were  identified  witli 
the  duties  of  a  &g.  That  those 
duties  did  more  or  less  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  school 
work  was  very  certain.  A  hoy  who 
sits  down  to  write  a  theme  or  copv 
of  verses,  or  prepare  his  'Homer' 
for  the  next  day,  but  who  is  liable  to 
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be  called  away  from  his  work  a 
dozen  times  duiing  the  eyemng  to 
make  ooffae,  boil  milk,  replenish  the 
kettles,  fetch  his  senior^s  coat,  slip- 
pers, washing  basin,  or  what  not, 
horn  npstairs,  is  not  likely  to  torn 
out  many  words  in  his  lexicon,  or 
prodace  iambics  of  a  yery  brilliant 
quality.  Perhaps  it  will  be  urged, 
mat  he  does  not  lose  much  by  the 
interraption :  that  he  might  as  well 
be  fitirnng  np  the  coffee-grounds  as 
bothering  his  head  about  Greek 
particles,  and  that  a  little  actiye 
seryice  in  the  way  of  &gging  may 
do  him  more  good  than  climbing  up 
Pamassns  with  a  dictionary  by  way 
of  alpenstock.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
weary  ascent  to  all  of  us,  that  ancient 
hill,  and  I  think  not  many  cared  to 
reach  the  summit.*  Some  few  toiled 
ap  the  rugged  slojw,  and  sat  down 
breathless  in  the  zigzag  path;  but 
most  played  amiably  round  about 
the  base,  and  were  content  to  hear 
more  fortunate  trayellers  describe 
its  beauties. 

WhenToung  I^wice,  fresh  from 
the  Eoole  Polytechnique,  asks  me 
(and  it  is  astonishing,  by  the  way, 
what  impertinent  questions  Young 
France  inll  ask)  whether  I  think  we 
ore  justified  m  allowing  Toung 
England  to  spend  some  ten  years 
in  cnltiyatjng  the  Classics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  useful  stadies,  1 
am  hard  up  for  an  answer.  When 
I  first  went  to  Eastminster,  mathe- 
matics and  modem  language^  were 
looked  upon  as  'extras.'  It  was 
considered  by  the  boys  rather  infra 
dig.  to  take  lessons  in  arithmetic  or 
writing.  Things  are  altered  there, 
as  elsewhere,  now ;  but  to  this  day  a 
lad  who  can  shufi9e  about  Horatian 
epithets  until  they  fit  some  metre  of 
the  Latin  poet,  and  buUds  up  his 
ode  with  well-worn  synonyms,  is 
considered  successful  at  a  public 
school ;  and  so  long  as  the  syntax  is 
correct,  and  there  are  no  false  quan- 
tities in  his  lines,  this  unpoetical 
poet  gets  greater  m/dor  than  others 
whose  qualifications  are  of  a  more 
practical  sort. 

Without  digressing  from  my  sub- 
ject, howeyer,  I  wish  to  show  that, 
if  &gging  is  recognized  at  all,  due 
allowance  should  be  made  by  the 
mastoB   for  any  deficiency  which 


may  be  apparent  in  the  younger 
bo/s  school  work  during  his  teSrm 
of  servitude,  or  else  he  should  be 
left  entirely  and  unconditionally  free 
during  such  hours  of  the  eyening  as 
would  amply  suffice  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  lus  next  da/s  work ;  and, 
aboye  all,  corporal  punishment  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  should  be  distinctly 
prohibited.  1  know  of  no  middle 
course  to  protect  the  fag  from  the 
wanton  brutality  which  must  other- 
wise  assail  him  from  certain  quarters ; 
for  so  surely  as  a  pubhc  school  is  an 
epitome  of  the  world,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  sixth  form  in  which 
there  is  not  one  black  sheep.  Once 
trust  a  yicious  or  hot-tempered  boy 
with  this  power,  and  he  will  as- 
suredly misuse  it  on  the  first  pretext 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  au- 
thorities at  Eastminster  oyer  openly 
and  directiy  recognized  this  licence ; 
but  that  is  not  sufficient  Whereyer 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it  exists, 
measures  should  oe  taken  to  check 
it  without  compromise,  and  the  first 
detection  of  an  offender  should  be 
followed  by  his  instant  expulsion. 

The  fag  should  be  able  to  look  up 
to  his  'senior'  as  a  friend  whose 
superior  position  in  the  school  en- 
ables him  also  to  become  a  protector, 
and  to  whom  he  can  appeal  in  matters 
which  do  not  come  imder  the  mas- 
ters'notice.  In  return  for  this  service, 
what  reasonable  and  good-tempered 
boy  would  object  to  brush  a  coat  or 
two,  run  to  me  college  bookseller's 
occasionally,  keep  his  master's '  study' 
tidy,  or  field  out  for  him  at  cricket  ?  I 
can  well  remember  some  of  '  our  fel- 
lows' for  whom  these  Uttie  offices  were 
willingly  and  cheerfully  performed — 
generous  and  kind-heuied  young 
men,  whose  good  example  might 
haye  worked  wonders  in  our  tittle 
community  but  for  the  foct  that 
they  were  in  a  minority,  and  could 
not  reform  where  reform  was  needed. 
But  tihey  had  their  credit,  neyerthe- 
less,  and  their  names  are  still  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

A  queer  old  privilege  was  conceded 
to  the  fi:^,  of  censuring  or  praising 
the '  seniors'  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  just  before  they  were 
leaving  the  school  for  the  univer- 
sities, in  a  sort  of  pasquinade  or 
doggrel  rhyme,  whicn  the  authors 
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themselves  wore  compelli'^d  to  ron.<l 
aloud  in  the  pivsenoo  of  tliosc^  wIk^so 
characters  were  tluis  discusscMl.  I'his 
tribunal  was  held  on  a  certain  even- 
ing in  a  darkroom  divided  hy  a  cur- 
tail], on  one  side  of  which  the  seniors 
j?at  in  {*>lemn  silence,  awaiting  the 
verdict  of  their  youthful  siitirisis, 
who  stepped  up  one  hy  one  from  the 
other  side,  moimt<.'d  a  table  by  way 
of  rostrum,  and  hol<hng  a  licrhted 
tai)er  in  their  hands,  proceeded  to 
read  their  verses.  One  condition 
alone  was  made  —  and  that  quite 
Parliamentarv  in  its  nature :  no 
names  were  to  he  mentioned  in  these 
compositions.  If  a  'senior,'  either 
fi'om  some  personal  pecuHarity  or 
other  cause,  was  familiarly  known 
by  some  sohrir/uff,  he  might  be 
described  l)y  it ;  and,  failing  this  dis- 
tinction, the  order  in  which  the 
lampoons  were  read  was  sufficient  to 
identify  their  object.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  macle  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  satirised  that  they  should 
make  no  use  of  their  power  while 
remaining  in  the  school  to  avenge 
any  castigation  which  they  received 
in  the  form  of  epigram. 

That  these  effusions  frequently 
took  the  form  of  invective  will 
scarcely  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  relations  in  which  those  who  re- 
ceived and  those  who  delivered  sen- 
tence stood  to  each  other.  What 
mercy  could  the  oppressor  of  nine- 
teen expect  fix)m  the  oppressed  of 
fifteen,  when  five  minutes  were  given 
him  to  retaliate  in  rhyme  for  a  whole 
year's  list  of  grievances  ?  We  piped 
out  our  wrongs  and  reviled  our 
tyranta  in  pretty  plain  language — 
consigned  Jones  to  Tartarus,  invoked 
the  judgment  of  Pluto  on  Brown's 
devoted  head,  and  told  Bobinson,  in 
stanzas  which  contained  some  other 
powerfdl  adjectives,  that  he  was  a 
honid  bully.  But  for  our  heroes — 
for  those  who  had  disdained  to  turn 
their  power  to  bad  account — who 
had  used  their  strength  to  handle 
the  bat  and  oar,  and  not  to  wield 
the  cane  —  good,  generous-hearted 
fellows,  as  much  respected  by  the 
doctor  as  admired  by  the  boys — for 
these  we  poured  out  sonnets  of  un- 
mixedpraise. 

As  I  sit  writing  this,  years  afber 
that  then  eventfcd  scene,  I  remember 


those  honest  eulogies — those  stordy 
sentiments  in  feeble  metre — and  fancy 
that  I  have  never  heard  more  cutting 
censure  or  sincerer  praise.  I  see 
tlie  little  chubby  or;itor  with  his 
manuscript,  and  listen  to  his  decla- 
mation. His  eyes  flash  out  with 
righteous  ire  or  unaffected  pleasure; 
tlio  candle  trem])les  in  his  tiny  hand 
perhaps,  but  he  has  learnt  these 
verses  by  heart  long  ago,  and  will 
read  them  stoutly.  And  that  blush- 
ing youth  down  there,  who  hangs 
Ins  head — (we  are  outsiders,  you 
know,  and  can  see  Ms  face  without 
the  taper)  —  is  it  for  shame  or 
modesty?  Is  he  sorry  for  having 
treated  little  Tomkins  so  cmellv,  or 
proud  to  hear  his  skill  acknowledged 
in  the  cricket-ground?  What  will 
be  his  next  triumph  or  debasement  ? 
Perhaps  the  world's  verdict  will  re- 
verse this  or  that  decision  —  will 
refuse  to  accept  our  sixth -form 
athlete  for  a  hero,  and  let  that  scape- 
grace So-and-so  receive  a  tardy  com- 
pensation for  his  work  at  last  The 
school  criterion  of  early  genius — of 
youthful  morals — ^what  is  it  worth 
in  after  life?  Some  of  our  draices 
have  already  won  a  name— some 
hopeful  prize-men  sunken  into  com- 
monplace nonentities.  A  few  have 
wiped  out  boyish  errors  on  the 
battle-field,  and  most  have  more  or 
less  behed  their  former  tastes.  As 
for  our  intimate  companions — our 
old  familiar  friends  in  whom  we 
trusted — can  we  call  them  friends 
now,  when  rank  or  fortune,  or  may- 
be jx)  verty ,  has  stepped  between  us  ? 
When  I  meet  my  Lord  Stonehonso 
in  Piccadilly,  or  on  the  Boulevards, 
we  bow  and  pass  on  without  further 
ado — we  who  used  to  be  snch 
chums  at  school — who  occupied  the 
same  bed-room— who  smuggled  in 
quarts  of  beer  together — whb  toasted 

chee But  why  recall  an  incident 

which  may  be  humihating  to  the 
noble  viscounfs  memory  ? 

And  then  there's  poor  G'Brambler, 
the  Irish  painter,  author,  mnsiciui, 
wit,  and  spendthrift,  who  is  always 
in  hot  water  with  his  landlady  abont 
the  rent,  his  bootmaker  abont  that 
leetle  bhill,  his  wafiherwoman  about 
that  throifling  balance — we  were  in 
the  *  nnder  fourth '  form  at  the  same 
time,  and  entered  for  the  jpeir-<»i 
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noe  b^iether.  I  cumot  help  it 
Tim  ^onld  be  more  econamical.  / 
am  obliged  to  be  so.  It  is  said  tliat 
irhere  there  is  enough  for  one  there 
in  raunigh  for  two ;  Bud  if  I  could 
onl;  get  Mr.  Simpson,  or  that  wail^ 
at  the  'Cock/  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  the  eame  li^ht,  Tim  might 
dine  wjtb  me  at  either  of  those 
leetanrantavheneTer  he  pleases.  As 
it  is,  I  am  tmfortnnafely  charged 
donble  on  those  occasions.  I  know 
Tim  is  the  sonl  of  generosity  himself. 
But  when  he  is  '  flush '  I  don't  want 
his  champagne  break&sts ;  I  would 
mnch  lather  he  repaid  me  the  lost 
soTciaign  he  borrowed.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  end  by  my  being  obliged  to 


cut  Mr.  Timothy,  which  would  be 
a  deplorable  result  And  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  we  cannot  all 
hope  to  keep  up  our  school  acqooin- 

What  a  long  disseriatiott  I  have 
been  led  into,  u)d  oil  in  conseqaence 
of  my  unlucky  dream.  Dream  in- 
deed! What  if  my  awaking  from 
tiiat  state  of  perturbed  somnolency 
Ediould  by  tliis  time  have  the  effect 
of  sending  better  folks  quietly  to 
sleep !  I  had  better  lay  down  my 
pen  at  once.  Bark  I  uiere  is  the 
watercress  man  again — "  Wawtare- 
craeeeeseel'  I  remember  ordering 
some  last  night :  and  here  comes 
Mis.  TTinnhan  witii  mj  breakfast 
Jack  Easel. 
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HOP-PICKING. 

Being  a  familiar  Kpistle  from  Mr.  John  Burly,  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  Yeoman,    to 
Mr.  Thomas  Cockayne,  of  the  City  of  London,  Merchant. 

YOU  say  that  you're  sick  of  town,  Tom, 
Of  din,  and  bustle,  and  glare, 
But  you  don't  know  where  to  run  down,  Tom, 

For  London  is  everywhere ; 
When  Scarlxjrough's  sands  are  dinted 
With  tlie  patter  of  cockney  feet. 
And  even  Killamey's  echoes 

The  slang  of  Cremome  repeat. 

Belgravia's  marched  upon  Brighton, 

At  Weymouth  is  Bedford  Square, 
And  the  cits  in  Eyde  and  Tenby, 

Make  houses  and  beds  quite  rare. 
You  long  for  a  new  sensation. 

You  pant  for  a  novel  scene, 
Then  hasten  to  my  plantation 

Ere  it's  stripped  of  its  yellow  green. 

Away  from  the  miles  of  houses. 

From  the  acres  of  streets  and  shops. 
Come  down  into  sunny  Sussex, 

The  county  that's  crowned  with  hops. 
You'll  feel  all  your  spirit  glowing. 

Great  thoughts  will  your  soul  illume. 
As  you  watch  your  Allsopp  growing 

And  gaze  on  your  Bass  in  bloom. 

'Tis  merry  to  watch  ^the  reaping 

With  the  flash  of  the  sickles  bright. 
Or  the  wains  through  the  stubble  creeping 

'Neath  the  moon  of  an  August  night 
But  'tis  pleasanter  far  to  me,  Tom, 

Where  the  long  green  branchestrail. 
The  fair  hop-lands  to  see,  Tom, 

With  their  promise  of  good  sound  ale. 

When  the  air  with  the  scent  is  laden. 

And  the  tall  poles  strew  the  ground — 
To  gaze  on  each  Sussex  maiden 

As  they  cluster  their  bins  around. 
With  a  hand  that  never  lingers. 

With  a  rustic,  girlish  grace. 
With  a  stain  on  their  pretty  fingers 

And  a  smile  on  the  sunburnt  fi&ce. 
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And  the  stnidy  workmen  stooping. 

As  they  wrench  from  the  rich  deep  soil 
The  poles  with  their  burdens  drooping. 

The  prize  of  our  twelvemonths'  todl. 
And  then  when  the  twilight's  ended. 

We  sit  by  the  oast-fire's  bUize, 
And  the  old  men  tell  ns  how  splendid 

The  crops  were  in  bygone  days. 

For  better  than  Alpine  scrambles. 

Or  a  glance  at  some  distant  land. 
You'll  femcy  our  country  rambles 

And  the  grasp  of  a  country  hand. 
So  don't  go  over  the  sea,  Tom, 

In  search  of  health  or  of  fim, 
You'd  better  come  down  to  me,  Tom, 

Before  our  hoi>-picking's  done. 

KiKG  SlOTH. 


BOAT  SONG  FOR  1863. 
Tune — '  Bow,  Brothers^  row.* 

WOW,  ladies,  wow! 
The  thun  ith  high. 
Pull  long,  pull  stwong. 
Let  the  bweeze  wush  by; 
Let  it  play  in  my  whiskers. 
And  thport  with  my  tie. 

Down  Wichmond  wirer 
I  love  to  go. 

The  pwoiQ^ect  's  so  splendid ; 
By  Jove,  you  know ! 
While  the  wed  Gawibaldies 
Ecthiteone  tho! 

Chorus,   Wow,  ladies,  wow ! 
The  thun  ith  high ; 
And  I'd  wather  thee  you 
At  the  oarth  than  I; 
I'd  wather  thee  you 
At  the  oarth  than  I! 


LOBSTER  SALAD. 

Et  a  Crcstacean  Abtist. 


CHAPTEB  ITT. 


ALTHOUGH  the  subject  of  mj 
last  ch&pter  was  but  a  dream,  I 
am  neTertbelees  gratified  to  ascertain 
that  more  illoBtriona  cmstacean  his- 
torians— CuYJer,  Latreille,  Bell,  and 
Pliny — go  far  to  prove  that,  how- 
QTer  extended  my  feTerish  imagina- 


tion,  I  have  by  no  means,  it  would 
appear,  exaggerated,  as  regards  tlie 
possible  size  and  age  to  which  tha 
animal  lobster,  admirable  gafitrMio- 
mic  friend  to  man  as  he  is,  may  airiTC. 
I  most,  however,  apologgzf  *"  ^'<*! 
distingnished  antbois,  irhilo  I  anil 
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myself  of  their  Talnable  infbrmatioii . 
if  memory— for  I  ha^e  not  read 
them   sinoe  I  left  school — ^shotdd 
cause  me  to  err  as  to  the  particnlai 
information  either  the  one  or  the 
other  may  give.    I  take  them  as  a 
body  crustacean,  and  boldly,  like 
the  bosy  bee  which  gathers  honey 
from  each  scented  flower,  aviul  my- 
self of  their  brains  and  quote  their 
rare  researches,  from  which  I  gather 
the    knowledge  that   lobsters   not 
only  live  to  a  great  age,  but  attain 
a  great  size,  such  as  the  old  gentle- 
man I  had  the  pleasore  of  meeting 
in  the  caTs  when  sitting  on  the 
natmeg-graters  in  agony  of  mind; 
not  kee  as  regards  the  crastaeesn 
indiTidnals  who  stood  at  my  bed- 
side, inasarach  as  they  haye  been 
known  to  attain  the  lengtii  of  thrae^ 
and  even  four  feet,  measoiing  from 
the  tip  of  the  claw  to  ihe  extreme 
end  of  the  fimtail. 

Permit  me,  ere  I  proceed,  however, 
io  remark  that  d^erent  conntries 
Xsrodiice  a  varied  species  of  lobster, 
both  as  to  size  and  gastranomio  ex- 
odlencfl ;  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tanned  Faiestrina,  probably  being 
the  largest,  yet  by  no  means  the 
most  d^icate  eating.  America  also 
piodtices  very  large  specimens,  as 
does  also  Norway.  As  regards  their 
gastroncmiic  excellence,  however,  I 
shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter. 
That  with  which  I  have  presently 
to  deal  is  the  Bomarus  vm^arii,  or 
English  lobster,  most  nnqnestion- 
ably  not  a  vulgar  lobster,  bat,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  perhaps  'the 
most  refined  and  delicate,  ^tro- 
nondcally  speaking,  as  it  is  tiie 
handsomest,  thongh  by  no  means 
the  largest,  naturally  speaking.  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  donbtless  a  good  jndge 
<^  a  lobster  salad,  thus  descEibes 
him  as  a  shellfish: — 

'Body  thick  and  roundeJ;  the  oephalo 
thorax  deeper  than  it  is  hroad,  nomewhat 
Gooapresaed  at  the  tides ;  the  sariaoe  alight] y 
punctated  ;  a  funx>w  separates  the  gastric 
£potn  the  posterior  regions.  The  rostrum 
projects  forwards  as  far  as  the  pedaocle  of 
the  external  antennae;  it  terminates  in  a 
stroog  point,  and  has  ahout  four  teeth  on 
eadi  side,  diminishing  in  size  hackwards. 
There  is  a  small  tooth  on  each  side,  just 
behind  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  External 
antemue  with  the  peduncle  nearly  cylin- 
firical ;  its  base  armed  with  a  strong  tooth. 


Ejres  globular,  smaller  than  the  peduncle. 
.Abdomen  semi-cylindrical.  The  segments 
smooth,  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  strong 
flattened  triangular  plate.  The  tail  brand ; 
the  external  lamina  strongly  divided  at  its 
anterior  third ;  the  margin  of  its  posterior 
portion  closely  dentated :  two  strong  teeth 
at  the  common  peduncle  of  the  two  outer 
laminae.  Anterior  legs  very  large,  unequal, 
the  larger  one  furnished  with  very  strong 
tubercles  on  the  prehensile  edge  of  the  fin- 
l^rs,  which  is  irregular;  the  smaller  one 
with  the  edge  of  the  fingers  straigfat,  and 
having  numerous  small  teeth;  the  hands 
with  the  inner  margin  fumbhed  with  strong 
white  teeth;  and  the  wrist  with  a  few 
similar  ones.  The  remaining  li^  filiform 
and  weak ;  the  second  and  third  pairs  di- 
lactyle,  the  fourth  and  fifUi  monodactyle.' 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal 
is  a  dull,  pale  reddish-yellow,  spot- 
ted with  blnish-black;  the  spots 
coalesoent  on  the  upper  parts. 

By  aU  classes  in  this  country, 'and 
by  most  European  nations — at  least 
when  they  can  get  them — this  spe- 
cies is  universally  held  as  a  deli- 
cious and  nutritive  food;  and  the 
multitudes  which  are  annually 
taken  and  brought  into  our  home 
markets,  or  sent  to  that  of  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  render  it  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  important  ani- 
mal in  a  commercial  pomt  of  view, 
of  which  I  shall  dilate  anon. 

These  Crustacea  are  taken  on 
various  parts  of  our  coast,  more 
particularly  from  tiie  rocky  coasts 
of  the  west,  from  whence,  being 
packed  alive  in  seaweed,  they  are 
sent  in  enormous  quantities  to  the 
metropolitan  market,  and  to  many 
of  the  principal  cities  of  England. 
The  'period  in  which  this  immense 
crustacean  gastronomic  indulgence 
is  allowed  to  the  people  of  England 
— ^at  least  so  say  historians— is  for 
the  most  part  considered  in  full 
force  from  March  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust ;  a  fatal  error,  ui^just  towards 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  English 
stomach  and  palate  in  particular. 
The  sooner  this  weak  impression  is 
got  rid  of  the  better;  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  eradicate  it  by  proving 
that  it  is  an  error.  And  wnile  on 
the  one  hand  I  can  assert  that 
during  several  months  of  a  winter 
I  passed  in  the  United  States, 
almost  daily  I  wound  up  my  repast 
within  the  arms  of  a  fresh  lobster. 
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which  I  consider  the  most  delicate 
morsel ;  that  is  to  say,  I  swallowed 
the  arms  without  the  slightest  ill 
eflfects  to  my  digestive  organs ;  and 
I  feel  convinced  the  same  may  be 
done  at  home  fearlessly. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  the  following  month,  lobsters 
shell  their  coats — denude  them- 
selves, in  fact,  if  I  may  so  term  it ; 
but  the  new  covering  soon  becomes 
indurated,  after  which  they  feed  ra- 
venously, and  speedily,  if  in  health, 
attain  an  aldermanic  plumpness, 
combined  with  great  firmness  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  in  winter  they  are,  in 
fact,  in  as  high  flavour,  as  innocent 
of  any  unwholesome  effects,  and, 
gastronomically  speaking,  as  excel- 
lent and  nutritious  eating  as  during 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  The 
nature  of  the  lobster  is  domestic;  he 
is  a  lover  of  home ;  he  is  no  travel- 
ler, no  sight-seer;  in  fact,  I  may 
say  his  existence  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure a  stationary  one,  for  he  rarely 
wanders  fifty  miles  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  Moreover,  they  are 
so  varied  in  appearance  that  although 
the  eye  of  the  general  consumer  may 
neither  detect  nor  desire  to  detect 
any  difference  in  form  or  colour,  yet 
it  is  so  decided  that  a  lobster-fisher 
or  experienced  salesman  can  readily 
ascertain  the  place  from  whence  he 
came,  and  where  his  breeding- 
ground.  This  curious  fact  is  cor- 
roborated by  Mr.  Couch,  who  states, 
'  Lobsters  do  not  stray  from  their 
haunts,  and  hence  the  discovery  of  a 
new  station  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  fisherman,  and  each 
situation  is  found  to  impress  its 
own  shade  of  colour  upon  the  shell;' 
for  which  information,  confirma- 
tory of  my  own  extensive  observa- 
tions, I  thank  Mr.  Couch,  and  should 
be  happy  to  offer  him  a  lobster 
salad. 

Lobsters,  as  all  the  world  mari- 
time knows,  are  genersJly  caught  in 
pots,  and  boiled  in  pots,  and  fre- 
quently potted,  very  similar  to  the 
•potB  in  which  crabs  are  caught,  not> 
however,  such  crabs  as  the  Eton 
and  Westminster  boats'  crews  catch 
when  practising;  but  in  various 
places  these  pots  differ  as  to  shape 
and  size;  wmle  othexs  are  caught 


in  bag-nets  filled  out  with  iron 
hoops  like  crinolines;  and  lobsters 
have  been  caught  with  a  hook  and 
line  baited  with  a  whelk.  Still  crm- 
tacean  historians  rather  imagine  that 
the  lobster  clawed  rather  than  swal- 
lowed the  bait,  and,  being  always 
courteous,  I  give  way  to  the  learned 
supposition,  merely  holding  by  my 
own  theory  so  £b^  as  to  suppose 
that  the  lobster,  seeing  a  good 
mouthful,  and  probably  being  hun- 
gry, held  on  tight,  and  was  bagged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  by  no  means 
recommend  lobster  fishing  as  a 
sport  as  long  as  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  are  to  be  had,  whatever  I 
may  chance  to  say  about  the  eating. 

There  are,  in  fact,  no  end  of  cu- 
rious details  touching  these  amiable 
Crustacea.  It  is  a  well-authenticated 
and  indubitable  fact  that  the  lob- 
ster, as  well  as  many  other  species 
of  crustaceans,  not  only  shed  their 
claws  and  other  limbs  in  case  of 
severe  injury  to  them,  but  volun- 
tarily, on  being  seized  by  one  of 
their  limbs,  the  captive  member  is 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  captor, 
while  the  animal  escapes  to  provide 
liimself  with  another,  which,  if  not 
perchance  sent  to  Billingsgate  Mar- 
ket unexpectedly,  time  permits  him 
to  do ;  and  it  is  also  well  known  to 
fishermen  and  others  practically  in- 
formed that  they  will  also  shed  their 
limbs  during  a  thxmderstorm ;  and 
even  the  report  of  cannon  will 
cause  a  similar  effect.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  voluntary  act,  and  in  no 
manner  injures  the  animal,  save  that 
he  is  scarcely  so  presentable  at 
tabla 

Authorities,  however,  in  sraae 
measure  differ  on  this  interesting 
subject.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  already  aUuded  makes  the 
following  observations.  Speaking 
of  the  effects  of  injuries  to  the  an- 
tennsD,  he  observes — 

*  That  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  to  sup- 
pose that  these  organs  are  ordinarilf  throvn 
off  in  consequence  of  violence  done  to  th«n 
and  afterwards  renewed.  I  Lsts  not,'  h« 
says,  *  observed  this  to  be  the  fsct;  hot 
subjecting  the  parts  to  blows  or  irsctore, 
both  in  short  and  long-tailed  crustaceans,  I 
have  found  the  creature  suffering  sCTtdy 
from  the  injury,  most  so  when  just  ^"""^ 
from  the  water;  but  in  no  esse  haw  ther 
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Tejected  the  whole  organ  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
the  riolcDoe.    If^  however,  it  be  violeatly 
handled,  a  eepantion  takes  place  at  the  ter- 
mioal  jomt  of  the  peduncles  in  preference 
to  wDj  other  place;  and  from  this  wound 
no  stream  of  blood  flows,  but  a  fine  mem- 
hrane  qaickJy  forms  on  the  surface,  by 
which  all  effusion  is  prevented.    This  pre- 
servative process  resembles  that  whichi  takes 
place  ia  case  of  the  loss  of  the  legs,  and  for 
the  same  porpoae;  for  crabs  and  lobsters 
soon  bleed  to  death  if  the  homorrhage  hf 
not  restrained.      It  is  only  the  legs,  in- 
doding  those  bearing  the  chda  or  nippers, 
that  are  readily  and  willingly  thrown  off 
by  the  animal;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Porcellana  platychelea,  this  is  not  only  done 
on  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  as  if  to 
occnpy  the  attention  of  some  dreaded  object, 
while  the  Umid  creature  escapes  to  a  place 
of  safety.     The  pneral  method  of  defence 
is  to  seize  the  object  with  the  pincers,  and 
while  these  are  left  attached,  inflicting,  by 
their  spasmodic  twitchings,  all  the  pain  they 
areable  to  give,  the  crab,  lightened  of  so  great 
an  incumbrance,  has  sought  shelter  in  its 
hiding-place.    It  is  by  the  short  and  quick- 
ened muscular  action  of  the  limb  itself,  and 
not  by  any  efiort  of  the  body  or  peduncle, 
that  tills  is  effected ;  as  the  convulsion  will 
oontinue  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
sepantion,  it  follows  that  the  twisting  off 
of  the  claw,  where  the  animal  has  seized 
homan  flesh   for  instance,   or  any  other 
sensible  object,  is  the  direct  way  to  increase 
the  violence  of^  the  grasp.    Any  or  all  the 
legs  may  be  thrown  off  on  the  receipt  of 
injury,  bat  not  with  equal  facility  in  all 
the  species ;  for  in  some,  as  in  the  common 
crab,  if  they  be  crushed  or  broken  without 
great  violence,  they  are  sometimes  retained, 
and  the  creature  will  in  no  long  time  bleed 
to  death.     To  save  the  crab  the  fishermen 
proceed  to  twist  off  the  limb  at  the  proper 
joint,  or  give  it  a  smart  blow,  when  it  is 
rejected ;  and  in  either  case  the  bleeding  is 
stopped.     Fracture  of  the  crust  at  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  legs  is  not  much  re- 
garded ;  for,  being  filled  with  an  insensible 
cellular  membrane,    no  violent  action  is 
eidted  in  the  muscular  structure,  and  the 
part  seems  capable  of  some  attempt  at  re- 
storation, at  least  sufficient  to  render  the 
evil  endurable  until  the  period  of  a  general 
renewal  of  the  surface. 

'  After  the  loss  of  a  limb,  a  considerable 
tune  elapses  before  any  attempt  at  restora- 
tion is  visible;  but  imder  some  circum- 
stances the  process  is  much  accelerated; 
and  while  it  is  advandng,  it  is  commonly 
found  that  the  flesh  oi  the  creature  is  un- 
usually flaccid  and  watery.  In  the  most 
common  species,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  limb  b  in  the  middle  of  the  scar,  from 
whence  proceeds  a  soft  member  of  minute 
size,  doubled  on  itself,  but  with  all  the 


proper  proportioni,  and  enclosed  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  membnne,  by  which  it  is 
bound  down.' 

The  reproduction  of  the  lobeter, 
enormous  as  it  is,  would  be  &r 
greater  were  not  the  young  destined 
to  become,  in  myriads  I  may  truly 
say,  the  prey  of  fish  of  various  de- 
scriptions, as  they  are  of  man; 
many,  I  fancy,  being  destroyed  in 
the  fishing  operations.  And  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  dwell  on  their  fine 
natural  qualities  —  their  paternal 
and  maternal  aflfections  setting  a 
bright  example  to  the  animal  man. 
Indeed  the  attachment  of  these 
friends  to  gastronomy  by  no  means 
ceases  with  the  deposit  of  their 
spawn,  but  continues  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  manner 
much  longer  than  in  most  animals 
of  a  fieir  higher  grade  of  organization. 
Many  fishermen  assert  that  they 
have  frequently  seen  during  the 
season  the  old  lohsters  witii  their 
young  around  them.  Some  of  ihe 
young  have  been  noticed  at  six 
inches  loDg,  the  old  lobster  with 
her  head  peeping  from  under  a 
rock,  the  young  ones  playing  around 
her.  She  appeared  to  rattle  her 
claws  on  the  approach  of  the  fisher- 
men, when  herself  and  young  flEuuily 
took  rofuge  under  the  rock:  the 
rattling  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  the 
alarm.  This  is  told  by  old  and  ex- 
perienced men,  without  the  slightest 
concert  or  question  of  collusion. 

The  Norwegian  lobster  is  another 
very  amiable  and  obliging  addi- 
tion to  the  crustacean  order  of  gas- 
tronomy. 

<  The  body  of  this  elegant  species  is  elon- 
gated and  sub-cylindrical;  the  cephalo- 
thorax  compressed  at  the  sides ;  the  surface 
slightly  pubescent:  the  gastiic  r^ion  is 
armed  with  seven  lines  of  points,  of  which 
the  outermost  are  not  more  than  thi^ee  or 
four  in  number;  the  inner  pair  converge 
towards  the  rostrum,  and  pass  into  a  double 
carina  which  extends  to  its  extremity.  The 
rostrum  extends  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the 
external  antennae,  uid  is  armed  on  each  aide 
with  thi«e  oblong  teeth;  it  is  ciliated  on 
each  side  beneath.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  thorax  has  three  lines  of  small  points : 
a  strongly-marked  sulcus  runs  within  the 
posterior  mai^n.  The  eyes  are  remarkably 
large  and  reniform;  the  peduncles  very 
small  at  their  origin,  becoming  suddenly 
much  largei*.    The  pedunc'e  of  Sie  external 
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antcniue  ii  iiMrly  m  long  as  tlw  rottnmi : 
the  £ist  joint  has  a  triangnlar  spina  at  the 
outer  side;  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
thi>  joint  arises  the  broad  falcifoim  scale, 
which  extends  forwards  to  the  estremitj  of 
the  pednnde.  The  basal  joints  of  the  in- 
ternal antennc  are  very  brood  and  laminar. 
The  fini  pair  of  feet  are  Terj  long,  anei|i2al ; 
in  some  cases  the  right,  in  others  tlie  left 
beug  the  larger :  the  arm  is  slender,  en- 
larging towards  its  anterior  extremity,  cari- 
nated  abore  and  below^  and  armed  with  a 
few  teeth :  the  wrist,  which  is  short,  is 
armed  above  with  strong  teeth,  and  is 
strongly  carinated:  the  hand  is  distinctly 
foor^sided,  strongly  carinated;  the  carinse 
armed  with  tubercular  teeth,  the  upper  in 
a  single,  and  the  others  in  a  double  series; 
the  intermediate  spaces  ooncaTe,  and  slif^tly 
pubescent:  the  fingers  are  armed  with 
strong  tubercles,  particularly  those  of  the 
larger  daw,  and  the  moveable  one  is  toothed 
on  its  outer  margin.  The  other  I^  are 
filiform,  slender,  and  smooth ;  the  second 
and  third  pairs  being  didactyle,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  monodactyle.  The  abdomen  is 
long,  each  segment  being  beautifally  sculp- 
tured ;  the  raised  portions  smooth  and 
polished,  the  depressions  ooTered  with  a 
short  but  dense  pubesomoe.  The  epimeral 
portion  of  the  nzst  abdominal  segment  is 
small  and  rudimentary ;  the  second  is  very 
broad  and  snbquadrate ;  the  remainder  are 
acutelv  triangular.  The  tail  is  very  broad, 
and  the  outer  lamina  is  slightly  divided 
transversely  at  its  anterior  third/ 

The  general  colour  of  this  fish  is 
pale  fl^,  rather  darker  in  parts; 
the  puhescence  light-brown.  The 
lengtn  of  the  body  from  the  tail  to 
the  tip  of  the  claw  about  eight 
inches— that  is,  the  Adonises  of  the 
class.  It  is  generally  considered 
a  northern  species,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beaulifal  of  the  larger  Ma- 
croura,  and,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show  when  speaking  of  it  in  a  com- 
mercial -point  of  view,  is  largely 
imported  into  the  London  market, 
and  considered,  with  reason,  a  most 
delicate  and  high-flavoun^  food. 
Although  most  decidedly  a  north- 
em  crustacean,  and  taken  in  large 
numbers,  it  is  also  occasionally  found 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  oM 
by  the  Edinburgh  fishmongers.  Spe- 
cimens haye  also  been  sent  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Yet 
its  general  limit  is  unquestionably 
norttiem.  Others,  however,  assert 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
coast  of  Berwick  and  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  even  inLooh  Fyne,  whidi 
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much  for  Sootiand's  claim.  While 
Lrelaikd  asserts  a  right,  and  names 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  captoied 
in  Belfiut  Lough,  as  also  near  Port- 
ferry,  about  the  entrance  to  Stnmg- 
ford  Lough,  and  in  large  numbers 
off  Dundbrum,  on  the  Down  coast, 
whence  it  is  brought  in  considerable 
numbers  into  Dublin,  in  which  bay 
it  is  also  said  to  breed  largely. 

Although  the  crustacean  fiunily 
counts  by  thousands  fix)m  minute 
animalcnlfB  to  gigantic  American 
lobsters,  ranging  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex  forms,  yet  of 
all  the  varieties  only  a  very  small 
number  are  fit  for  human  food— i^e 
lobster,  crab,  and  oyster  beuog-  by 
fiur  the  most  distinguished*  The 
lobster  has  an  amazing  fecundity, 
and  yields  an  enormous  number  of 
eggs,  each  female  producing  fiKim 
twelve  to  tw^ity  thousand  in  a 
season.  When  the  female  cmsta- 
ceans  retire  in  order  to  undergo 
their  exuviation  they  are  watched 
by  the  males,  and  if  one  rmale  be 
taken  away,  in  a  short  time  another 
will  be  found  to  replace  it 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  pai>- 
tioular  season  for  moulting:  this 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  tem* 
p^atnre  of  the  vnAer  and  other  in* 
fluenoes.  And  thus,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  just  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  lobster  is  not  always  in 
season. 

The  mode  in  which  the  female 
lobster  lays  her  eggs  is  curious. 
She  lodges  a  quanti^  of  them  under 
her  tail,  and  carries  them  about  for 
a  considerable  period—indeed,  till 
they  are  so  nearly  hatched  as  only 
to  require  forty-eight  hours  to  ma- 
ture them.  When  the  eggs  are  first 
exuded  from  the  ovary  they  are  very 
small,  but  before  they  are  commit- 
ted to  the  sand  or  water  tiiey  in- 
crease considerably  in  size  and  be- 
come as  large  as  good-sized  shot. 
Although  the  young  lobsters  grow 
quickly,  they  pass  through  many 
changes  before  they  are  fit  to  be  pre- 
sented on  the  table  of  the  gastoono- 
mer.  During  the  early  periods  of 
inftncy  and  vital  progress  he  casts 
his  shell  finequentty — at  least  ten 
times  a  year.  This  wonderful  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  of  size  has 
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ben  mort  minntely  Btodied  by  cnuK 
taoeui  historiaDB,  who  state  that  tlra 
additional  aue  gained  at  each  pNonod 
of  eniTiatioa  is  perfectly  goipriaiDg, 
and  it  is  wonderM  to  see  i£e  com- 
plete oovezing  of  the  animal  cauit  off 
like  a  suit  of  clothes,  while  it  hides 
itsBl^  nalced  and  soft^  in  a  conre- 
nieiit  hole,  awaiting  the  new  coat 
of  maiL  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  gieat  soft  animal 
6?er  WKHe  the  caslnoff  clothes  which 
aie  lying  beside  it,  and  which  ap- 
pear far  too  small  eyen  to  haTB 

Yet  it  is  asserted  that  lobsters 
who  possibly  haye  resided  in  quiet 
and  nadistarbed  waters  do  not  al- 
ways cast  their  shells— at  least  that 
for  years  the  moolting  has  been 
rendered  nnneoessary  from  some 
unknown  natural  cause.  At  all 
events,  lobsters  are  frequently 
caught,  particularly  in  Amenca, 
coyezed  with  parasites;  and  such 
are  inrariably  oansidered  the  most 
&yonzable  for  gasbronomy. 

Professor  A^uasiz,  of  Gambridg0» 
near  Boston,  one  of  the  most  dls- 
tinguifihed  natural  historians  in  the 
world,  mentioned  to  me  in  the 
course  of  conversation  that  he  had 
seen  a  lobsier  which  measured  four 
feet  ftofOL  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the 
tip  of  the  claw.  It  was  caught  in 
Boston  Bay,  and  weighed  32  lbs.  I 
nakadi  the  learned  professor  if  the 
flesh  of  such  a  monster  was  pure 
and  delicate,  while  a  slight  shudder 
came  oTer  me  in  recollection  of  my 
dxeam.  I  was  about  to  sleep  in 
Boston,  and  in  the  briny  ocean 
which  laved  its  shores  there  might 
be  thousands  as  large,  or  laiger 
still,  vraiting  their  time  to  add  to 
men's  gastronomic  tastes;  indeed, 
as  I  jMhBsed  homewards  in  a  dty 
car,  when  crossing  a  bridge  I  be- 
held in  large  letters — '  Lobsters 
Sold  Wholesale  and  BetaiL'  I  had 
then  cast  my  lot  unknowingly  in  a 
dtj  where  this  noble  crustacean 
was  sold  by  the  million.  I  scarcely 
slept  that  night.  I  trust  the  kind- 
hewrted  professor  will  pudon  the 
apparent  bad  taste  of  miidng  his 
irorld-wide  reputation  up  in  so 
'  MtoIous'  a  question,  but  really  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  lobster  of  size 
and  weight  such  aa  I  have  men- 


tioned being  gastionaniically  fit  for 
use,  save  for  sauce,  risoles,  or  pates, 
inasmudi  as  he  must  have  attained 
the  great  and  uneafigr  aise  item,  arti- 
fidal  nourishment 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  im- 
mense size  lobsters  are  known  to 
attain,  I  find  in  a  most  elegant  and 
agreeable  work,  particularly  for 
lovers  of  the  aquarium,  entitled 
'  life  Beneath  the  Watens,'  by  Ar- 
thur M.  Edwards,  of  New  York,  the 
following  remark : — 

'  Onr  common  lobster,  Homanu  Ammi- 
comes,  can  also,  when  yoang,  be  used  at  a 
denimi  oi  the  aquarium.  This  species  haa 
not,  mitil  lately,  heen  well  dtstingnished 
from  the  lohster  of  Europe.  It  attaioa  a 
much  greater  sise  than  the  latter,  and  is^ 
perhaps,  the  largest  amongst  the  crustaoea, 
as  it  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  twenty 
pounds ;  and  Dr.  De  Ley  mentions  one  of 
thirty-five  pounds.  They  are  found  on 
rocky  coasts,  for  instance,  the  Long  Island, 
at  Hurlgate,  or,  properly  spelt,  Helle  Gat, 
in  pkin  English  *<Hen  Gate,"  so  called 
from  its  being  a  kind  of  Scylla  or  Gharybdis.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALWAYS  IN  SEASON. 

Now  let  US  turn  for  a  while  from 
dreams  of  feverish  slumbers  and 
£»cts  of  natural  history  to  those  of 
gastronomic  indulgenee  Tariously 
afforded  for  the  pleasures  of  man 
by  the  animal  Lobeter. 

I  haye  heard  a  little  historiette  in 
reference  to  a  lady  who,  on  entering 
a  bookseller's  shop,  remarked  that 
she  had  just  had  '  Grabbe's  Tales,' 
and  thought  them  ezceUent;  where- 
on another  lady  present,  hearing  the 
observation,  on  tne  departure  of  the 
speaker  with  much  simplicity  asked 
the  good  man,  with  a  grave  ftoe,  if 
he  could  tell  her  how  the  crab's 
tails  were  coerced,  as  she  should  like 
much  to  taste  them.  Now  had  the 
good  lady's  query  referred  to  lob- 
ster's tails  her  question  would  have 
been  decidedly  gastronomical :  th^y 
are  excellent,  and  may  be  treated 
in  various  appetizing  and  artistic 
culinary  modes,  on  which  I  shall 
dwell  krgely  in  a  future  chapter. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  said  that  the 
eating  world  at  large  are  errone- 
ously taught  to  believe  that  the  lob- 
ster is  only  in  gastronomical  jseaaon 
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from  tho  ist  of  March  to  the  31st 
of  August— in  fact,  that  such  period 
only  is  the  time  when  tlie  immense 
sacrifice  to  crustacean  gastronomy 
principally  takes  place,  by  which 
they  lose  nearly  six  months  of  un- 
told enjoyment.  It  is,  I  maintain, 
a  grave  error,  and  the  sooner  cor- 
rected the  l)etter  for  the  interiors 
and  palates  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  for  all  connected  with  com- 
merce crustacean.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously observed,  that  although, 
during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  lobsters  shed  their 
coats,  as  they  do  I  believe  at  other 
periods,  the  new  ones  nevertheless 
soon  become  indurated,  after  which 
time  they  feed  ravenously,  l^ecome 
plump  and  nutritive,  and  are,  in 
fact,  soon  in  a  condition  to  be  rave- 
nously fed  on  themselves ;  and  thus 
during  the  winter  they  are  probably 
in  as  high  flavour  and  as  sanitary 
as  during  any  other  period  of  the 
year — ay,  even  during  those  periods 
when  in  most  request  in  merry 
England,  which  meaneth  on  or 
alx)ut  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Hampton 
race  weeks,  Thames  Yacht  Club 
matches,  Bichmond  and  Twicken- 
ham dejeuners  and  pic-m'cs,  when 
the  so-called  elite  of  England's  aris- 
tocracy— which  by  no  means  always 
includes  a  lord — gather  together  in 
the  west  of  the^  great  City  of  Lon- 
don to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  re- 
gardless of  indigestion  and  expense. 
Moreover,  at  that  solemn, '  instruc- 
tive,' as  well  as  hilarious  season  of 
the  year,  when  our  illustrious  here- 
ditary senators  and  members  of  the 
Lower  House  gather  together,  burst- 
ing with  sparkling  wit,  genius,  and 
energy,  to  make  laws  and  decide 
vital  questions  of  state  policy,  the 
time  occupied  in  which  many  of 
them  no  doubt  think— and  I  quite 
agree  with  such— would  be  much 
more  agreeably  spent  in  devouring 
lobster  salad. 

Our  excellent  friends  and  allies 
across  the  Atlantic,  who  for  the 
moment  do  not  consider  us  pre- 
cisely as  angels,  are  wiser  in  their 
gastronomical  generation.  And  al- 
though the  Congress  men,  who 
eschew  titles,  yet  are  all  Honour- 
ables,  do  not  meet  to  enh'ghten  the 


world  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  fresh-mown  hay  casts  its 
perfume  over  the  nation  of  'al- 
mighty dollars ' — that  august  assem- 
bly gathering  together  in  mid- 
winter— yet  do  they  eat  lobsters 
and  lobster  salads  and  mavon- 
naise  to  an  amount  that  would 
astonish  our  less  progressive  and 
less  enlightened  people  at  home. 
Lobsters,  my  readers,  believe  me, 
are  swallowed,  and  swallowed  with 
gusto,  and  seasonably  so,  by  the 
assembled  men  of  genius  at  Wash- 
ington, as  by  the  dollar-converting 
Croesuses  of  New  York,  diumally 
from  the  ist  of  January,  commonly 
called  New  Year's  day,  until  the  3  ist 
of  December. 

Admit  I  do,  however,  and  admit 
frankly,  that  a  May  and  early  June 
lobster,  on  or  about  tiie  time  when 
lettuces  are  crisp  and  fresh,  is  most 
meritorious  and  cooling  to  Hie  bn- 
man  interior.  Moreover,  when  cows 
feed  on  luxurious  grass,  and  conse- 
quently produce  thick,  luxurious 
cream,  a  lobster  salad,  or  any  other 
lobster  gastronomy,  may  be  eaten 
with  feelings  of  indescribable  plea- 
sure. And  I  am  equally  aware, 
though  I  by  no  means  admit  the 
preference,  that  oil,  which  often 
takes  the  place  of  cream  in  winter, 
is  unquestionably  the  addition  pa/ 
excellence  that  ought  to  be  used  in 
all  lobster  concoctions.  Cream  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  but,  as  we 
all  too  well  know,  not  always  to  be 
had  in  purity;  therefore  oil  is  for 
the  most  part  used.  First-rate  oil 
is  also  very  difficult  to  obtain,  con- 
sequently, however  good  and  fresh 
tho  &ih  is,  it  is  invariably  destroyed, 
both  as  regards  its  aroma  and  suc- 
culence, by  bad  oil,  at  times  intole- 
rable oil,  only  fit  for  a  street  lamp. 
But  were  I  to  select  that  period  of 
the  year  above  all  others  for  a  calm 
and  refined  discussion  of  the  cuh- 
nary  merits  of  the  rosy  crustacean, 
I  should  without  hesitation  name 
the  end  of  August  or  first  week  of 
September  at  tiie  sea  side.  When, 
where,  and  how  to  be  discussed,  I 
shall  mention  presently. 

I  have  told  you  that  almost  tiie 
whole  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  produce  this  admirable  shell- 
fish.   I  shall  tell  you  of  the  many 
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thousands  which    daily  reach   the 

market  at   Billingsgate   from   the 

coast  of  Scotland,  ».  e.,  Orkney  and 

the  Shetlands.    I  shall  also  tell  yon 

of  the  thonsands  which  arrive  from 

Norway,  as  of  the  immense  number 

daily  consumed  in  the  United  States 

of  America,  Canada,  France,  and  the 

Mediterranean ;  proof,  if  proof  were 

required,  to  substantiate  their  ines- 

tizDftble  merits  as  human  food,  as  of 

their  unquestionable  qualities  as  a 

gastronomic  indulgence ;  but  of  all 

the  lobsters  thus  produced,  born, 

boiled,  &ttened,  ana  eaten,  I  give 

the  preference  to  the  Homaris  vu7- 

^m,  or  lobster  of  Old  England; 

and  I  have  tried  them  all  under 

ereiy  phase  of  culinary  art  and  gas* 

tronomic  concoction. 

The  London  lobster,  so  called,  as 
purchased  in  the  metropolis,  yaries 
greatly.    They  are  seen  in  almost 
every  fishmonger's  shop,  boiled  or 
alive,  in  their  natural  purple  colour 
as  when  taken  from  their   native 
element,  or  in  the  crimson  or  scarlet 
dress    produced   by   contact   with 
boiling  water.     Ton   see  them,  I 
say,  alive,  and  therefore  most  -p&r- 
sons  never  question  their  freshness, 
and  fresh  to  a  certain  degree  they 
are.    Yon  handle  them,  and  observe 
their   black    berries,    or   eggs,   in 
abundance,  which,  when  boiled,  mix 
so  prettily    and    pleasingly   in   a 
lobster  saJad,  or  decorate  so  ele- 
gantly the  back  of  a  turbot.    Ton 
feel  that  were  the  pegs  which  hold 
fiist  their  naughty,  pinching  claws 
removed,  you  would  be  practically 
roninded  of  what  I  sufficed  in  my 
dream.    You  imagine  the  creamy 
substance  of  their  interiors,  as  of 
their  luscious  claws   and    thighs; 
yon  revel  in  gastronomical  ideas  of 
their   nutritious   tails,  and  almost 
bite  your  fingers   in  the   amdous 
expectation  of  the  pleasure   their 
eating  is  about  to  afford  you.    I 
admit  the  &ct:  there  are  fresh  and 
ezoellent    lobsters   to   be  had    in 
London,  and,  no  doubt,  those  claws 
unpegged  would  stiU  pinch  most 
unpleasantly;    yet    such  lobsters, 
beueve  me,  even  in  their  admitted 
excellencies  no  more  reach  the  high 
and  admirable  gastronomical  treat 
which    others  that  I  shall   name 
produce,  than  does  a  tough  1^  of 
VOL,  IV. — no,  iv. 


ill-cooked  mutton  compared  with 
one  well  selected,  long  hung,  and 
artistically  roasted. 

The  why  is  simply  as  follows: 
packed  in  seaweed  the  moment 
these  animals  are  taken  from  their 
native  saline  element,  they  are 
despatched  in  tens  of  thousands 
either  in  vessels  with  caves  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  or  in  baskets, 
to  the  London  market ;  and  as 
long  travelling  has  enervating  ef- 
fects on  the  human  form  divine, 
so  has  it  in  a  far  greater  degree  on 
the  lobster:  they  live  freely  amid 
the  succulent  and  refreshing  sea- 
weed, and  arrive  at  their  destination 
alive  and  kicking— that  is,  in  a 
lively  state ;  consequentJy  claw 
with  their  claws,  and  play  with 
their  tails,  or  would  be  enabled  to 
claw  but  for  the  p^is,  which  injure 
and  reduce  thepi  in  weight,  for  they 
soften,  and  become  &tigued,  and 
thus  lose  much  of  their  creamy 
delicacy ;  in  fiEict  they  become  Uase, 
as  it  were,  and,  in  a  measure,  faded. 
And  although  here  and  there  a 
robust  lobster  of  mature  age  and 
good  constitution  may  endure  and 
deceive  the  most  acute  observer  of 
their  merits,  they  rarely  long  re- 
main so,  and  never  regain  the 
energy  and  firmness  of  fle^  which 
they  possess  when  first  taken  from 
their  native  element  They  have, 
alas!  only  to  submit  calmly  to  their 
&te,  which  means  be  boiled  alive, 
sold,  and  eaten. 

Now  I  must  admit  that  I  know 
of  few  ordeals  more  disagreeable 
than  that  of  dining  alone.  Sooner 
would  I  undergo  the  detestable 
nuisance  of  dining  with  a  million- 
aire, who,  for  the  most  part,  believes 
that  money  makes  a  gentleman,  and 
carries  witii  it  the  innumerable  vir- 
tues necessary  to  create  that  plea- 
santest  of  companions— save  a  lady 
— ^both  rare.  A  millionaire  may 
become  so  in  an  hour,  and  be  beg- 
gared in  another.  A  gentleman  of 
high  breeding  by  nature  or  birth 
may  become  a  beggar,  but  he  never 
loses  caste.  On  tiie  other  hand,  I 
would  almost  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  in  life — that  of 
enjoying  an  artistical  repast,  with 
genius  displayed  on  and  around  the 
table  in  a  limited  amount  of  dishes 
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and  giicsLs— is  too  often  cni> verted 
into  an  uni)aril<)nablo,  insutVcniblo 
annoyance  by  bad  cookinir;  and 
certainly  I  should  never  haNO  jxni- 
nod  those  cha])tors,  larc:(»  an<l  valu- 
able as  I  know  the  .siibji-et  is  to  the 
world  in  every  sense,  were  it  not  tliat 
that  I  desired,  at  all  events,  every 
reader  of  'London  Sviciety*  should 
be  well  instructed  in  the  gastro- 
nomical  merits  of  the  lobster,  bo  as 
to  he  enable<l  to  share  wit!i  nie  its 
many  iniquestionable  excellences. 

A  lobster  taken  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  whose  titleless  waters 
appear  to  Wiint  that  SiiUne  freshness 
neojssary  to  bring  its  flesh  to  per- 
fection, has  always  been  to  mo 
*  Hobson's  clu)ice ' — that  is,  I  eat  it 
when  I  cannot  get  another.  But 
the  selection  of  a  lobster  is  the 
study  of  a  hfe,  which  re(iuires  prac- 
tice of  the  eye,  fine  discrimination, 
gastronomic  art,  and  acuteness  of 
taste.  Let  me,  however,  lead  you 
to  some  spots  teeming  with  un- 
paralleled natural  beauties  in  our 
own  little  island,  with  which  I  am 
practically  acquainted,  and  wliich  I 
love  full  well,  where  the  fish  may 
be  had  to  jK^rfection,  with  all  the 
other  enjoyments  ofifered  to  an  ob- 
serving mind  and  a  lover  of  God's 
glorious  works.  You  will  there  get 
fiesh  air  and  exercise  conducive  to 
happiness  and  appetite,  and  a  good 
digestion,  which  gives  health,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  scenery  and  out- 
door recreations,  and  bo  permitted 
to  eat  your  lobster  in  every  phase 
of  excellency,  combined  with  little 
expense;  no  nightmare,  but  calm, 
refreshing  sleep  induced  by  rural 
and  intellectual  pleasures.  CJome 
with  me,  I  say— I  invite  you  to  a 
lobster  salad— amid  scenes  of  the 
fairest  in  all  the  blush  of  lovely 
autumn  tints.  It  mattereth  little 
whether  we  proceed  at  first  to  the 
Hampshire  coast — the  lobsters,  as 
the  prawns  of  Christ  Church,  are 
renowned.  We  will  thence  on- 
wards to  Bournemouth,  and  having 
traversed  a  portion  of  England's 
coast  southwards,  settle  down  for  a 
week  at  the  Httle  rural  hostelry 
called  the  '  Carey  Arms,'  at  Babbi- 
oombe  Bay,  near  Torquay.  There 
you  look  forth  from  your  window 
on  the  ocean's  grand  expanse^  with 


the   lively  coast  of   rn?vonia— em- 
brjieiiit^  Teit::nmouth,  Dawii^h,  Ex- 
mouth,  With  Sidmouth  in  the  &r 
di^tauce  — on    yoxir    left,  and   the 
plorious  open  sf»  before    you,  in 
which    matutinal ly    you    ensconce 
yourself,  and,   l)oneath,  the  calm, 
bright,  rocky,  and  charming  little 
\my  called  Babbicombe,  from  which 
you  may  witness,  ere  you  breakfast, 
the    lol>ster-pot8  taken    from   the 
briny  water,  and  with    your  own 
hand  select  the  crustacean  animal— 
lx.»ing  careful  of  its  claws — on  whose 
nutritious  flesh  you  purpose  to  in- 
dulge, while  the  fair  companion  of 
your  holiday  trip— for  female  society 
is  always  acceptable  under  such  cir- 
cumstaiices— in  her  light  but  ele- 
gfmt  costume  of   bright  summer- 
time, wanders  like  a  fairy  into  the 
modest  hostelry  garden,  and  with 
her  delicate  hand  cuts  from  its  stem 
the  crisp  and  yellow-tinged  lettuce 
which  forms  the  luscious  salad  of 
the   afternoon  or  evening  repast; 
while  each  morning  as  you  rise  you 
hear  the  lowing  of  the  cows  in  the 
neighbouring  i)astures,  which  pro- 
duce the  cream  necesearj'  for  the 
perfect  melange  of  condiments  which 
produce  the  appetizing  sauoe  of  the 
salad  itself. 

In  other  days,  that  gem  of  our 
ocean,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  a  spot, 
]xfr  excdl€7icc,  selected  for  lobster 
indulgences;  and  as  far  as  the 
cliarming  little  hostelries  of  Shank- 
lin,  Bonchurch,  Ventnor  (fresh- 
water bay)  are  concerned,  as  also 
a  place  called  (formerly  at  least) 
Crab-Kington,  and  various  other 
spots  where,  as  far  as  satural  beau- 
ties are  concerned,  man,  in  his 
eagerness  to  improve,  and  his 
eagerness  for  gain — which  means  to 
destroy — not  having  quite  fulfilled 
his  mission,  there  are  still  various 
charms  to  be  met  with,  offeiii^ 
calm  retreats  to  the  sick,  fresh  air 
of  the  purest,  and  delightful  sum- 
mer pursuits  of  the  pleasantest,  &r 
from  the  noise  and  excitement  of 
the  great  Babylon.  And  it  was— 
but,  alas!  no  longer  is— that  at  one 
and  all  of  these  lovely  spots  in 
other  days  shell-fish  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  to  be  had  in  abundaooe 
in  all  their  natmral  exoelicnoe  and 
perfection.     But  now— and  I  <te- 
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ploie  to  wiiie  it— fhongh  Bevonia 
and  crostaoea  stand  their  ground 
toleiably  profusely— sare  on   rare 
occasions  where   good   lack  or   a 
bribe  enables   yon   to   procnre  a 
lobster,  or,  in  diplomatic  langnage, 
▼hen  donble  its  former  price  in-- 
duces  a  fishennan  to  spare  yon  a 
lobster— you  wonld   imagine   that 
the  glorious  sea  which  layes  the 
island  had  ceased  to  produce  them, 
ind  why?     No  sooner  does  this 
admirable  shell-fish  quit  its  natiye 
element,  or,  I  should  probably  say, 
its  breeding-ground,  than  it  finds 
its  way  by  thousands,  packed  in 
seaweed,  across  the  narrow  chan- 
nel which  divides  the  island  from 
Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  thence 
they  are  sent  by  railway  to  the  Lcm- 
don  and  the  inland  markets  for  the 
benefit  of  tihe  inward  man  of  those 
▼ho  reside  in  great  cities.    BaO- 
vays,  and  steamboats,  and  steam- 
power  have  effected  all  this.    Bo  not 
tet  me  be  uncivil,  and  say  confound 
them,  for  they  are  unquestionably 
agreeable  time-servers;   but  if  re- 
?oit  speak  truly,  railways  are  about 
to  do  sir  more  injury  to  the  beauti- 
fol  island  than  that  of  taking  away 
all  their  lobsters,  by  tearing  up  the 
iand  where  hitherto  the  myrtle  and 
rhododendron   have    flourished   as 
they  flourish  at  few  other  places, 
and  at  few  other  seasons   of  the 
year,  cutting  through   the   lovely 
workB  of  nature  for  the  benefit  or 
ruin  of  comAiercial  speculators,  who 
have  already  claimed  the  lobsters, 
ay,  and  the  crabs  and  the  prawns 
also. 

Well  do  I  recollect,  in  the  cheer- 
ful days  of  my  boyhood,  when  I  was 
wont  to  rise  with  the  sun  during 
the  joys  of  the  holidays  in  brilliant 
Rommer-time,  towel  in  hand,  to 
rash  down  what  is  called  Shanklin 
Chine— now  the  resort  of  half  the 
amiable  commercial  gentlemen  of 
London — ^to  plunge  into  the  deli- 
cious ocean  on  l£e  soft  sands  of 
thatjcharming  bay,  equal  in  purity, 
if  not  surpassing  any  other  in 
the  world.  The  refreshing  matu- 
tinal bath  over,  ten  minutes'  con- 
verse with  one  Prouton,  who  still 
lives,  but  not  to  catch  lobsters— 
the  most  moderate  outlay  produced, 
without  bargaining  or  persuasion, 


lobsters  heavy  and  well  flavoured, 
of  female  gender  the  best,  fresh  from 
their  native  waters,  to  be  forthwith 
immersed  in  a  pot  of  cold  sea-water, 
and  boiled.  The  yery  recollection 
of  those  lobeter-breaJdasts,  with  a 
Bixteen-yearold  appetite,  has  ever 
since  caused  me  to  love  this  crusta- 
cean food,  and  that  love,  engen- 
dered ratJier  than  weakened  by 
much  travel  and  constant  contact 
with  the  most  refined  gastronomy, 
rightiy  appreciated,  and  discreetiy 
enjoyed,  instead,  as  some  would 
believe,  of  inducing  a  gross  pro- 
pensity, has  only  caused  me  to  look 
on  gastronomical  art,  as  connected 
with  the  lobster,  as  human  food, 
and  all  other  foods,  rather  as  a 
refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
otherwise,  which  in  delicate  minds 
only  can  attain  to  full  perception. 
With  these  sentiments  I  feel  that 
the  benefit  I  am  now  conferring  on 
the  readers  of  '  Londcm  Society '  is 
worthy  of  all  gratitude  on  their 
pari 

Alas  I  these  lobster  -  feasts  at 
Shanklin,  Yentnor,  and  Black  Grang 
Chine  pass  across  the  memory  as 
pleasant  dreams  of  the  past,  never 
to  recur.  Those  delicious  lobster 
salads  mixed  by  Mr  hands  on  the 
greensward  beneath  luxuriant  foli- 
age, with  distant  views  of  the 
sparkling  ocean,  speckled  over  with 
white  sails,  live  only  as  pictures  of 
Watteau:  the  scries  retain  their 
pleasant  outlines  on  the  brain  as  in 
the  heart— the  f^ot  .is  no  longer 
attainable. 

After  the  lapse  of  scmxe  years,  I 
was  induced,  during  a  pleasant 
month  of  early  autumn,  once  more 
to  visit  some  charming  spots,  so 
sacred  in  memcnry  as  the  joyous 
scenes  of  my  boyhood,  in  this  lovely 
Isle  of  Wight— a  visit  I  never  can 
regret— never  forget;  but  in  so  feu: 
to  deplore  the  miserable  changes  I 
beheld  all  around  and  about  me — 
painful  to  all  lovers  of  natore— piti- 
fully and  inexpressibly  regretful. 
Yentnor  rivals  Brighton  in  the  num- 
ber of  houses,  expense  of  living,  and 
beats  it  out  of  the  field  in  what  may 
be  vulgarly  termed  liberty  of  the 
subject— which  simply  means  low- 
bred vulgarity— and  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth.    Thus  the  butcher  who 
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revels  in  his  gains  from  tlios^o  be 
insults,  scarcely  deigns  to  ciit  a 
mutton  chop  for  a  simple  Imiy  or 
gentleman,  or  a  greengrocer  to  sell 
a  cabbage. 

But  let  me  pass  oyer  these  puerile 
disagreeables  and  return  to  crusta- 
cean converse.  All  the  lobsters 
caught  at  the  places  I  have  named 
are  now  sent  to  London.  The  morn- 
ing subsequent  to  my  arrival  in  Vent- 
nor  I  called  at  a  fishmonger's  shop, 
not  very  splendidly  appointed,  and 
ventured  very  civilly  to  ask  if  he  had 
any  lobsters  or  crabs,  mackerel  or 
whiting,  taking  it  for  granted  they 
were  to  be  had  as  abundantly  as  of 
yore ;  and  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward, I  confess,  as  I  travelled  west- 
ward, to  a  renewal  of  those  delicious 
lobster-claws  and  thighs  which,  at  a 
former  period  of  my  hfe,  I  had  en- 
joyed in  such  excellence  and  abund- 
ance. Indeed,  I  had  been  half  in- 
chned  to  bring  a  hamper  of  crisp 
lettuces  from  my  home  garden,  and 
a  bottle  of  cayenne  from  Morel I's. 
With  some  dilB&culty  I  obtained  a 
reply,  which  came  with  half  a  grin 
at  my  ignorance.  'We  have  none 
at  present;  if  you  call  about  mid- 
day (I  had  gone  forth  in  early  fresh- 
ness of  morning)  maybe  we  may 
have  some  lobsters  and  salmon.' 
This  was  the  end  of  the  London  sea- 
son. I  had  eaten  salmon  daily  for  a 
month  past,  and  now  had  come  to 
Ventnor  to  be  offered  more.  '  Shall 
I  send  you  a  fish?'  said  the  man.  I 
thanked  him  courteously,  as  I  ima- 
gined, dechning  the  salmon ;  and  in 
my  dullness  observing  that  twelve 
was  a  late  hour  for  the  fishermen  to 
come  in.  '  f'ishermen  come  in  T  he 
replied;  'why,  we  never  gets  no 
fish  of  no  sort  here,  save  a  few  crabs 
or  whiting  pout  It  all  goes  to  South- 
ampton and  Lunnon,  and  returns  by 
the  train  to  Portsmouth,  and  then 
by  coach  to  Ventnor.  The  lobsters 
are  all  bought  up  for  the  Lunnon 
market  before  they  be  caught;  we 
never  gets  any  here,  save  they 
comes  tcom  Norway.' 


I  turned  away  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
gust. 

Xevertheless,  not  wishinp;  to  l)e 
done  out  of  my  lobster  salad,  the 
day  l)eing  charming — I  wish  some 
of  the  English  grumblers  aliout 
climate  would  travel  as  I  have,  and 
find  out  that  it  is  the  best  in  the 
world— I  liired  a  carriage  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  lighted  my  Havannab, 
and,  reclining  on  the  cushions,  drove 
to  Shanklin—the  lovely  Shanklin  of 
my  boyhood's  dreams — deterndned, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  whether 
Prouton  still  lived,  and  if  he  hvcd, 
whether  he  caught  lobsters.  Ar- 
rived, I  looked  around  me :  Nature's 
beauties  still  held  their  sway.  The 
little  church,  embosomed  in  trees, 
where,  in  my  earliest  youth,  I  had 
knelt  beside  a  beloved  parent,  was 
happily  untouched.  The  roses  and 
honeysuckle  still  clusteretl  on  many 
a  cottage  door.  But,  alas!  Shanklin 
of  to-day  and  the  Shanklin  as  I  had 
known  it  were  as  much  alike  as  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Portsmouth.  For 
an  hour  I  rambled  amid  scenes  once 
so  famihar,  now  as  it  were  utterly 
unrecognizable,  ere  I  found  the 
domicile  wherein  my  summer  holi- 
days were,  for  three  or  four  years,  so 
joyfully  passed — so  encased  was  it  in 
trim  shrubberies  and  overgroi^Ti 
trees — so  surrounded  by  cockney 
'willas.'  At  last  I  made  my  way 
down  the  Chine,  which  is  still  a  chine 
in  natural  beauty,  though  man  has 
done  his  utmost,  in  his  miserable 
vanity  and  desire  for  gain,  to  embel- 
lish that.  And  at  last  I  found  the 
little  hostelry  of  other  days  half  way 
down  to  its  lonely  shore;  and, ah! 
— joy  as  I  had  known  and  seen  in 
days  past — rosy  lobsters  lay  in  a 
dish  on  a  bench  by  the  house.  At 
once  I  seized  my  prey;  but,  alas! 
they  were  two  small  and  miserable 
specimens  of  the  crustacean  tribe. 
On  inquiring  for  larger  ones,  the 
reply  was  'These  sae  all  we  now 
get ;  the  good  ones  are  sent  to  Lon- 
doiL* 


{To  he  continued,) 
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Fmay  be  that  some  fatnre  Dar- 
win in  his  great  work  on  So- 
ciology will  endeayonr  to  indicate  the 
origin  of  olasses,  instituting  a  theory 
of  natural  selection  by  which  the 
.  yaxkma  orders  in  the  great  scheme 
of  dnlization  are  continually  deve- 
loped,  until  the  pristine '  cad/  whose 
latent  instincts  only  suffice  for  the 
continuation  of  his  daily  wants, 
rises  by  not  easily  perceptible  gra- 
dations to  the  Bununit  of  mundane 
ambition,  and  curls  his  ambrosial 
whiskers  in  the  roseate  atmosphere 
of  imdoubtad  swelldom. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  developments  so 
rapid  that  the  ordinary  inquirer  has 
imagined  he  has  discovered  the 
material  process  by  which  the 
changes  in  such  individual  condi- 
tions have  been  effected.  Some 
bold  theorists,  standing,  as  it  were, 
on  the  margin  of  the  science,  have 
jodged,  with  the  ancient  alchemists, 
that  the  same  operations  which 
effected  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances into  gold  led  still  further, 
and  by  a  more  subtie  process,  to 
the  discovery,  within  the  same  ele- 
ments, of  the  means  by  which  the 
gold  itself  should  be  refined  into  an 
auriferons  elixir  conferring  npon 
its  fortunate  possessor  those  charms 
and  graces  necessary  to  his  entrance 
into  '  life,'  and  enabling  him  to  pass 
unchallenged  the  grim  sentinels  who 
guard  the  threshold  of  society. 

With  merely  speculative  opinions, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  do; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  present  stage  of 
inquiry,  awaiting  the  Man  and  the 
Book  which  shall  profess  to  clew 
up  the  scattered  ravellings  of  ob- 
servation into  a  less  tangled  skein 
of  thought,  scarcely  more  need  be 
done  than  patientiy  to  collect  ex- 
amples of  such  species  as  are  known 
to  be  separate  links  in  the  great 
social  chain,  and  fiuthfnlly  to  note 
their  instincts,  habitudes,  and  pecu- 
liarities. Thus  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  truth,  we  may  humbly 
regaid  ourselves  as  the  apprentices 
who,  having  prepared  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  great  sdentifio  kitchen. 


leave  the  more  sublime  combina- 
tions to  the  illustrious  ch^,   who 
with  consunmiate  dexterity  unites 
them  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
The  great  tradesman  class  of  tiie 
community  presents  so  many  varie 
ties  that  it  is  only  possible  to  desig 
nate  a  few  of  the  individuals  who 
characterize  its  broad  division  int 
species,  and  as  a  general  represent 
ative  of  that  'nation  of  shopkeeiierB' 
who  stood,  a  solid  ramport  of  Heeh 
and  blood,  against  Imperial  despot- 
ism, and  BO  moved  its  fear  even 
more  than  its  scorn,  we  acobrd  the 
parochial  magnate  the  first  place  in 
this  part  of  national  history. 

In  that  massy,  broad  fece  and 
heavy  jaw  the  First  Napoleon  might 
well  (had  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  type)  have  read  a  determination 
which  was  akin  to  his  own,  but  the 
more  doggedly  inflexible,  inasmuch 
as  it  set  itself  to  the  protection  of 
the  till,  which  would  have  heeia 
emptied  of  its  last  guinea  rather 
thaii  it  should  be  unlocked  by  un- 
authorized hands.  That  is  to  say, 
by  hands  not  authorized  by  Magna 
Gharta,  the  BiU  of  Bights,  the  British 
Constitution,  and  that  combination 
and  reflection  of  all  these,  known  as 
the  Vestry. 

A  representative  of  this  class  may 
be  discovered  in  any  quarter  of  Lon- 
don firom  Shoreditch  to  South  Ken- 
sington; but  whatever  may  be  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged 
(say  the  oil,  tallow-chandlery,  and 
Italian  line),  he  is  generally  found 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  meet : 
at  some  point  where  squares  run 
into  back  streets,  or  broad  streets 
diverge  to  shabby  and  dilapidated 
backgronnds. 

Here,  or  in  localities  inhabited 
only  by  shopkeepers,  and  poor  but 
ready-money  customers,  he  grows 
in  substance;  waiting,  if  need  be, 
until  ins  anticipated  hononrs  como 
upon  him,  and  he  is  requested  to 
stand  for  churchwarden,  overseer, 
or  chairman  of  the  local  board. 

This  has  been  his  great  ambition, 
secretly  cherished  since  his  boyhood 
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at  the  x>Ai^<x^l^  school  of  Saint 
C^dlewick  the  Less;  and  to  the 
ftdfilment  of  the  duties  of  such  a 
station  he  biings  a  practical  oom- 
mon  sense  which  may,  in  a  measure, 
oompeosate  for  oertein  educational 
deficiencies,  principally  affecting  him 
in  his  oratcwical  character  at  those 
meetmgs  in  which  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  assert  his  independence. 

He  is  nerer  ashamed  of  his  trade 
— ^not  he — and  not  being  ashamed, 
he  is  neither  foolishly  servile  nor 
offiansiTely  independent  to  his  cus- 
tomers. He  may,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  means,  take  a  modest  house  a 
Httle  way  out  of  town,  but  not  till 
his  son,  if  he  have  one,  is  able  to 
mind  the  eftiop,  which  he  will  never 
completely  forsake.  His  '  public 
dutaes'  stand  in  the  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  to  them  he  brings  all  the 
energy  which  is  no  longer  needed  to 
insure  his  success  in  trada  His 
TuairimH  are  three : — '  Honesl^  is  the 
best  policy ;'  '  Business  is  business ;' 
and  '  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty.' 

It  IS  doubtfcd  whether  he  can 
ever  be  brought  to  regard  able- 
bodied  paupers  with  much  tolera- 
tion. Th^  raise  the  rates  and 
occupy  a  spMoce  in  the  Union  which 
was  never  intended  for  them;  but 
that  apparently  inflexible  and  even 
forbidding  sternness  is  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  salutary  awe  in 
ilie  pauper  mind.  The  scowl  re- 
laxes nek  unfrequently ;  and  many 
a  shilling  i^m  that  shining  fist 
has  helped  the  weak  and  old,  who 
know  uiat  'Master  looks  a  hard 
sort  o'  man,'  but  still  that  'his 
heart  ain't  fur  &om  the  right  place, 
bless  yer.'  Ten  to  one  but  he  sends 
in  half  a  crown's  worth  of  hot  cross- 
buns  on  a  Good  Friday  for  the 
workhouse  children;  and  he  has 
been  known  to  vote  for  their  being 
taken  to  see  the  wonders  of  Astley's 
travelling  circus  when  it  pitched  in 
the  waste  field  near  the  Union  yard. 

Perhaps  he  may  be  accused  of 
taking  an  inordinate  pleasure  in 
asking  abstruse  questions  in  arith- 
metic of  the  boys  in  the  school — 
questions  less  terrible  in  themselves 
uian  by  the  portentous  severity  with 
which  he  regards  the  urchin  'who 
fiiils  to  pounce  upon  the  ^answer. 


They  are  mostly  of  a  commercial 
nature,  and  refer  to  the  number  of 
herrings  to  be  purchased  for  two- 
pence at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half 
for  three  halfpence,  or  to  eggs  at 
mixed  prices  being  sold  at  the  score, 
to  Hie  advantage  of  some  astute 
dealer;  but  he  believes  in  play,  too^ 
and  sees  that  balls  and  tops  are 
among  the  little  properties  of  the 
Blank  workhouse  ward. 

It  is  ill  for  the  contractor  who 
supplies  bad  beef  or  flour  or  pota- 
toes to  the  Union  Board,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.    Even  for  a  British 

giuper  to  be  cheated  out  of  his 
wfol  meals  rouses  all  the  lion 
witiiin  him;  and  the  next  vestry 
meeting  will  witness  an  explosion 
which  will  make  the  ears  of  the 
finudulent  purveyor  tingle  again. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  tastefs  the 
soup,  punches  uie  bread  with*  a  fiit 
forefinger,  smells  the  routine  gruel, 
and  is  down  upon  every  n^lect  of 
duty  as  an  insult  to  'the  Board.' 
He  is  always  re-elected— as  indeed 
he  well  may  be — for  he  works  harder 
than  any  other  member  of  the  vestry ; 
and  when  he  atjast  retires  into  pri- 
vate life  is  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate  by  the  parishioners  in  gratefol 
recognition  of  his  public  services. 

Of  a  very  different  organization  is 
our  friend  the  cheesemonger  in  the 
next  street.  No  ambition  b^ond 
his  butter-tubs  excites  his  enthu- 
siasm. He,  too,  is  not  ashamed  of 
his  trade.  Why  should  he  be  ?  It 
has  never  entered  his  head  to  be 
ashamed  of  it  There  he  is,  a 
cheesemonger  with  a  comfortable 
connection, — as  much  as  he  could 
ever  hope  to  aspire  to.  Should  his 
children  feel  any  hankering  after 
gentility,  he  scarcely  thwarts  their 
inclinations;  but  it  is  his  opinion 
that  they  'never  can  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,'  and  he 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  their  at- 
tempts to  sink  the  shop.  Even 
should  his  eldest  son  go  wrong,  and 
become  extravagant,  he  will  bear 
with  him  in  much-enduring  pa- 
tience, so  that  he  is  treated  witii  any 
decent  respect  But  his  eldest  son 
seldom  does  go  wrong ;  he  more  te- 
quentiy  sticks  to  the  businees ;  and 
when  he  marries,  which  is  early  in 
Ufe,  opens  another  establishment  in 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  town.    He 
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is  fat  and  Tolgajr,  no  doubt,  this 

man— &t  with  zepletion  of  rich, 
stTODg  smells  of  soft  batter  and 
crambling  cheese  and  mellow  booon 
— vulgar  from  lack  of  education, 
from  a  want  of  that  natire  force  of 
character  which  redeems  his  fellow- 
tradesmen  of  tiie  vestry  from  either 
Tnlgarity  or  meanness;  and  yet, 
Btnmge  to  say,  he  cherishes  a  world 
of  perhaps  somowhat  unhealthy  sen- 
timent as  he  stands  there  sleekly 
oleaginous.  Whence  came  those 
diacsof  grease  which  haye  left  trans- 
puent  blots  upon  the  pa^  of 
novels  from  the  circulating  ubraxy 
zound  the  comer?  Whose  lachry- 
mose sniff  is  heud  in  the  second 
tier  of  boxes  on  the  nights  of  the 
soisation  melodrama  ? 

The  unctuous  moons  upon  those 
well-wom  pages  are  but  imjirefr- 
sk>ns  of  ihai  sentimental  thumb; 
the  sniff  accompanies  the  sigh  which 
heayes  that  labouring  chest  when 
tabs  and  tasters  are  alike  forgotten. 
There  may  be  something  of  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  in  tUs  derelop- 
ment  of  human  kindliness,  but  it 
bean  fruit  neyertheless,  and  many  a 
larded  shilling  is  prised  stidaly 
into  6ome  poor  wasted  hand  under 
its  influence. 

At  least  be  is  more  estimable 
than  ^ie  maawho  smirks  a  hypo- 
ciitical  denial  of  his  trade  in  a  sup- 
idementary  counting-house  railed 
off  from  the  shop.  Tou  see  his 
presentment  here:  his  miserable 
ambition  is  to  be  considered  '  whole- 
sale;' and  for  this  purpose  he  either 
fonufihes  his  front  window  sparsely 
with  large  articles,  or  heaps  it  wilL 
confused  masses  of  merchandize— 
pretended  samples  of  an  enormous 
stock  below  in  un&thomable  cellars. 
He  is  nerer  to  be  seen  behind  the 
counts,  and  customers  desiring  to 
hold  conyerse  with  him  are  directed 
to  the  office,  where  he  lies  in  am- 
bush waiting  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
British  mercShant. 

He  began  life  probably  as  a  juye- 
nile  clerk  in  some  house  where  the 
wholesale  had  really  superseded  the 
shop  trade,  Uien  rising  to  out-door 
clerk,  and,  so  improving  his  know- 
ledge and  his  circumstances,  came 
to  many  some  relation  of '  the  firm,' 
who,  sharing  his  own  dislike  of  the 
retail,  brought  her  portion  of  six  or 


seven  hundred  pounds  to  found  an 
establishment  of  a  mixed  character, 
where  customers  might  be  served 
with  small  quantities  as  by  &yourand 
under  protest, — the  intended  effect 
produced  being  an  impression  that 
they  obtain  better  articles  for  theur 
money  at  an  emporium  where  the 
transactions  were  neyer  intended  to 
take  place  across  a  counts. 

He  lives  in  the  suburbs,  this  smug 
proprietor,  and  driyes  to  business  in 
a  neat  chaise,  which,  if  his  affiuxs 
are  prosperous,  he  exchanges  for  a 
brougham.  Be  sure  that  his  wifo 
and  daughter  are  an  yisiting  terms 
in  socie^  two  shades  aboye  their 
own  condition,  and  that  they  0(m- 
sider  trade,  except  in  a  larger  way, 
as  exceedingly  degrading— an  opi- 
nion generaUy  manifested  by  their 
demeanour  at  the  shops  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  The  son — ^if 
there  should  be  a  son— may  attend 
to  business  in  an  amateur  way, 
dressed  in  the  last  tailor's  &shion, 
and  with  hair  scrupulously  parted 
at  the  back.  He  is  an  <^cer  in 
some  local  rifle  corps,  and  thinks  of 
adopting  some  profession,  a  desire 
ofteoi  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  neces- 
sity for  redeeming  his  extravagances 
by  an  attention  to  the  foiling  ocm- 
oem,  which  shares  the  fote  of  many 
other  shams,  and  is  gradually  found 
out  by  the  public. 

If  the  ambition  of  the  wholesale 
retailer  stops  short  of  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament he  probably  accepts  a  place 
in  the  corporation,  and  is  known  at 
once  as  a  troublesome  and  somo- 
what  cantankerous  member  of  the 
minority  in  the  Common  Council. 
He  it  is  who  opposes  all  attempts  to 
carry  out  any  local  improyement  by 
accusing  the  sub-committees  of  in- 
competoicy  or  insinuating  jobbeiy. 
Should  thijs  haye  the  desired  effect, 
and  a  fresh  conunittee  be  formed,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  some  before 
unknown  architect  or  builder  or 
surveyor  is  brought  out  as  a  phe- 
nomenon of  genius  until  certain  in- 
dications of  his  relationship  to  the 
chairman  destroy  the  sweet  illusion, 
and  result  in  an  examination  of  the 
accounts.  Should  any  of  the  (^oers 
or  servants  of  the  Corporation  come 
under  the  inspection  or  exhortation 
of  this  exalted  shopkeeper,  be  sure 
they  are  worried  and  legated  by 
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his  spiteful  jocularity  until  (if  thoy 
are  weak  or  nervous)  they  are  con- 
fused with  surprise  and  indignation. 
Who  so  sharp  upon  d(?fuulters  a.s 
he?  Who  so  persistent  in  his  de- 
termination to  keep  every iKxiy  nji 
to  his  own  pure  standard  and  gauge 
of  duty?  He  seldom  forgets  the 
slightest  sjTnptoin  of  disrosj)cct  in  a 
l>ooT  man,  and  will  meanly  avenge 
himself  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Some  day,  perhaj)s,  the  slnitters  of 
the  wholesale-retail  establishment 
are  not  talcen  down  at  the  usual 
time — no  brougham  drives  up  to 
the  door  —  a  legally  TVTittcn  an- 
nouncement appears  wafered  to  the 
door-i)ost,  and  another  name  in  the 
Gazette — then  the  plate,  furniture, 
carpets,  pianos,  cellar  of  wine,  library 
of  books,  and  kitchen  utensils  are 
divided  into  lots  at  the  suburban 
villa — the  horse  and  carriage  are  sold 
by  private  contract— the  stock  (a 
scanty  one)  and  fixtures  of  the  shop 
are  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder — and  the  sixteen  feet  of  rails 
and  wainscot  panelling  wliich  form 
the  office  are  carried  away  by  two 
Jew  dealers  in  a  hght  cart. 

A  still  lower  specimen  of  the 
shop  kingdom — ^a  representative,  in- 
deed, of  the  most  abject  type  of 
trade — ^is  he  who  has  by  his  mean- 
ness and  dishonesty  brought  trade 
itself  into  disrepute,  as  being  ine- 
vitably associated  with  degrading 
influences  and  miserable,  petty  theft. 
Short  weight,  flEilse  measure,  con- 
stant adulteration,  unscrupulous 
lying,  are  the  attendants  on  his 
commercial  career.  His  origin  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  and  he  himself 
scarcely  refers  to  his  early  youth, 
except  by  a  sanctimonious  whine,  in 
which  he  profeuiely  attributes  his 
'humble  successes'  to  Providence. 
He  is  generally  the  tenant  of  a  new 
shop,  never  properly  finished,  and 
only  miserably  fitted,  situated  in 
suburban  London,  or  in  those 
shabby-genteel  neighbourhoods  in- 
habited by  oonunercial  clerks,  small 
City  officials,  people  conducting 
obscure  agencies,  or  those  whose  oc- 
cupations are  mysterious  addenda 
to  legal  or  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions. Tolerably  secure  against 
discovery,  and  with  no  particular 
objection  to  let  certain  of  his  cus- 
tomers run  a  small  account,  he  sells 


the  woi-st  adulterations  of  his  trade 
(the  grocer's),  and  cogs  liis  scale> 
boldly.  By  some  mysterious  fask-i- 
nation  he  keeps  his  victims  on  his 
lK>oks,  and  his  shabby,  half-fur- 
nishal  shop  survives  some  others 
of  greater  i)retensions  and  display. 
To  oi)eu  tliis  shop  he  has  marriwl  a 
widow  with  two  himdred  poimds 
and  an  unhealthy  cliild,  or  an  ad- 
vanced spinster  with  a  talent  for 
saving  and  a  small  annuity-.  He 
liimsolf  is  as  shabby  as  his  pre- 
mises, and  is  never  completely 
was  bed .  He  deprecates  any  friendly 
and  jocular  allusion  to  his  fraudu- 
lent practices  by  inquiring  what  is 
to  1x5  done  in  such  times  and  when 
business  is  in  such  a  state.  If  he  oc- 
cupies a  seat  in  the  parish  church  he 
shambles  to  it  as  though  he  sought 
its  shelter  under  protest— as  well  he 
may — and,  in  short,  mildly  regards 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  a  state  of 
things  with  which  he  has  person- 
ally nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Whatever  else  he  does  he  makes 
money,  and  eking  it  out  by  means 
of  a  building  society,  or  a  loan  so- 
ciety, or  some  other  means  known 
to  such  as  he  as  a  safe  and  secn^t 
mode  of  operation,  contrives  to  build 
on  some  by-spot  in  his  own  negh- 
bourhood  a  few  small  unwholesome- 
looking  houses,  which  he  calls  cot- 
tages, and  lets  out  at  low  rents.  It 
must  be  a  sharp  tenant  who  would 
succeed  in  getting  behindhand  for 
a  quarter ;  and  the  houses  ilEule  and 
rot  and  almost  fall  before  he  will 
consent  to  repair  them.  Soon  they 
are  let  out  by  the  week,  on  the 
principle  of  small  profits  and  quick 
returns ;  and  the  artisans  who  rent 
them  repair  the  places  themselves, 
or  let  them  mn  to  decay.  From 
this  small  beginning,  however,  he 
goes  on,  and  so  far  prospers  that  he 
may  eventually  become  the  landlord 
of  a  whole  row  of  modem  nUas, 
and  wait  upon  his  tenants  for  thar 
quarter's  rent  with  a  hang-dog  sei^ 
vility  which  is  all  his  own.  What 
becomes  of  him  at  last  who  can  tell  ? 
His  end  is  as  little  known  as  his 
beginning,  for  he  is  too  low  for  di^ 
grace,  and  too  obscure  even  for  in- 
famy. A  bad  type  of  a  vile  species, 
let  us  hope  for  his  final  and  speedy 
extinction. 

T.A. 
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TtTHEN  otir  ancestors  by  Act  ot  Itkzy,  good-for-noUuiig  fellow,  who 
YV  PBrliament  declared  aotoTS  did  not  like  leal  work,  and  vho, 
and  sb^re  plnyets  to  be  '  rogoes  and  coiisaqiieQtlj,  turned  actor,  that  he 
TagaboDd«,'  it  was  no  donbt  in  the  might  indnlge  his  indolent  diepo- 
ideft  that  all  Bach  persons  led  an  rition.  It  was  sappoeed,  when  he 
idle,  disaolato,  and  wanderiDg  life,  strutted  and  fintted  in  the  high- 
Idleness,  however,  was  what  was  heeled  sock,  or  shoffled  through 
chieflf  inslBted  upon  in  oonaection  some  pantomimio  oomicslitr  in  iko 
with  the  ooonpaticffl  of  play-acting,  low-heeled  buskin,  that  he  was 
The  player  was  hxAai.  apcm  os  s  aoiiumg   himself  as  jnach  as    hs 
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amused  the  audience.  He  liked  the 
occupation  because  it  was  play,  not 
work.  This  was  the  notion,  not 
onlj'  of  those  who  objected  to  the 
stage,  but  also  of  many  tlioughtless 
playgoers  who  never  troubkni  them- 
selves to  reflect  upon  the  trials  and 
sorrows  of  an  actor's  life. 

But  actors  are  no  lonprer  rogues 
and  vagal  wnds  by  Act  of  ParUament ; 
they  no  longer  wander  al)ont  the 
countrj'  and  play  in  sheds  and  bams ; 
and  when  they  die,  they  are  no 
longer  denied  Christian  burial.  Still 
the  rogue  and  vagabond  notion 
largely  prevails  in  the  public  mind. 
Very  few  persons  who  frequent  the 
theatres  have  any  real  notion  of 
what  an  actor's  life  really  is.  The 
stage-struck  youth  who  invests  all 
his  spare  shillings  in  *  half  price  to 
the  pit,*  draws  invidious  comparisons 
between  his  own  occupation  in  the 
shop  or  counting-house  and  that  of 
the  favourite  actor  with  whose  pow- 
ers he  is  60  much  smitten.  How  Jw 
would  like  to  be  an  actor  and  do  all 
those  funny  things  in  the  farce! 
How  much  more  pleasant  than  cast- 
ing up  columns  of  figures,  or  serving 
silks  and  calicoes  1  How  delightful 
to  be  able  to  get  up  at  what  hour 
you  like  in  the  morning ;  to  have  no 
horrid  office  to  go  to ;  to  have  no 
master  to  scold  or  bully  you ;  to 
have  nothing  to  do  all  day,  and  then 
to  be  the  admired  of  all  admirers  for 
a  few  bright  hours  at  night ! 

The  stege-strudt  youth's  view  of 
an  actor's  life  is  pretty  generally 
shared  in  by  playgoers  of  a  larger 
growth.  Paterfamilias,  who  ha« 
heard  that  ^ir.  Thespis  Brown  gets 
bis  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  week, 
reflects  bitterly  upon  the  four  or 
five  hundred  a  year,  which  is  all  his 
reward  for  toiling  from  morning  to 
night  in  a  dingy  office  in  the  City. 
Mr.  Thespis  Brown  gets  three  times 
as  much  merely  for  playing— for 
doing  nothing  1  When  PaterfiEimilias 
is  toiling  in  the  City,  Mr.  Thespis 
Brown  is  walking  about  enjoying 
himself.  He  has  only  to  put  forth 
a  little  exertion  in  the  evening  when 
the  time  comes  for  amusement  and 
gaiety. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  article  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  all  thought- 
less playgoers  of  this  absurd  notJon; 


and  if  such  persons  will  only  ac- 
company us  l)ehind  the  scenes  of  an 
actor's  daily  Ufe,  we  think  we  Bhall 
succeed  in  doing  so. 

First,  then,;as  to  the  mere  eSort  of 
playing,  which  seems  so  easy  and  so 
pleasant  A  popular  actor  has  often 
to  perform  in  three  pieces  a  night ; 
or,  what  is  equally  arduous,  in  one 
long  piece,  which  lasts  the  greater 
part  of  the  evening.  In  either  case 
lie  has  to  arrive  at  the  theatre  by 
half-past  six.  His  work  begins  full 
half  an  hour  before  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  One  of  the  first  unpleasant 
things  he  has  to  do— and  partica- 
larly  unpleasant  at  tlmt  hour  of  the 
day — ^is  to  shave  himself;  or,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  to  submit 
himself  to  be  shaved  by  another. 
Now  as  an  actor  must  not  wear 
whiskers,  or  even  a  moustache,  ho 
has  a  great  deal  of  cheek  and  chin 
to  shave,  and  consequently  in  his 
ease  the  area  of  torture  is  enlarged 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  But 
&e  disagreeable  operation  is  neees- 
sary  even  if  it  should  have  already 
heea  performed  at  the  natural  shav- 
ing  hour.  This  is  an  axiom  of  the 
dressing-room — '  The  human  face 
will  not  take  paint  until  it  is  shaved/ 
We  might  add  another — *  The  human 
face  will  not  take  paint  until  it  is 
washed.'  So,  to  begin  witli,  the  actor 
has  to  shave  and  wash.  Then  he  has 
to  denude  himself  of  the  garments  of 
every-day  life — even  to  the  iwy 
shirt — and  indue  himself  in  other 
garments,  whioh  m  too  xnaoy  oases 
have  been  worn  by  others,  and  are,  in 
general,  hot,  stnfy,  and  unoomfort- 
able.  This  done,' he  has  to  seat  iam- 
self  in  a  chair,  and  have  his  &oc 
painted  by  a  dresB^.  Now  thero 
are  some  things  about  making  up 
the  fiaoe  whidi  are  the  most  di^ess- 
ing  wliich  can  happen  to  a  man  who 
possesses  any  sense  of  digmijj  or 
entertains  any  respect  for  his  per- 
son. To  be  floured  with  a  powder- 
puff  is  pleasant  enough ;  theie  is 
nothing  veiy  objectionable  in  havix^ 
rouge  put  on  your  dieeks  with  a 
hare's  foot ;  you  may  even  submit 
with  patience  to  be  wrinkled  with 
Indian  ink;  but  what  do  you  ima- 
gine are  the  feelings  of  a  man  when 
his  nose  (with  the  view  of  having  a 
piece  of  pink  cotton  wool  stock  upon 
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it^  kbemg  danbed  orer  with  melted 

glne,  88  if  it  were  the  leg  of  a  stool 

or  the  knob  of  a  drawer !    Imf^ine 

the  process  going  still  fdrliier,  and 

the  contents  of  &e  glne  pot  being 

smeued  over  your   eyebrows,  in 

Older  to 'seonre  tiie  adhesion  of  two 

tofts  of  crape  hair.     Nothing  bat 

sctcud  erperience  oonld  give  you 

any  conception  of  the  delightfol 

sensation  whidi  ensnes  when  the 

glue  becomes  dry,  and   yon  can 

neither  sfant  yonr  month  nor  wink 

your  eyes.     If  we  had  an  enemy, 

and  were  vin^oti ye,  we  should  desire 

notinng  better  tbsn  to  stand  over 

him  and  taunt  him  with  his  degraded 

condition  when  he  is  having  his 

nose  glued.     Palling  that  organ, 

pnnchmgit,  tweaking  it,  are  nothing 

—nothing  to  ghiing  it ! 

And  now  for  the  wig — ^that  nasty, 
greasy,  8ta£^  thing  that  smells  so  of 
earth,  and  death,  and  mould.  Mr. 
Olarkson  may  tell  you  that  it  is  new 
and  has  never  been  worn ;  but  you 
know  better.  There  is  the  mark  of 
a  head  inside  it  Whose  head? 
whose  hair?  Still,  on  it  must  go, 
and  before  tl%  aotor  has  adjusted  it 
to  his  satisfiftction,  the  call-boy  is  at 
the  dressing-room  door  with  'Mr. 
Theffl^  Brown  called.'  And  away 
Mr.  Thespis  rashes,  down  stairs,  or 
np,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  plunges 
upon  the  stage  without  having  a 
monmit  to  colleot  his  scattered 
ihoaghts. 

Nottmig  seems  so  esisj  or  so  na- 
tural as  a  weli-sostained  conver- 
sation on  the  stage.  It  is  just  what 
we  do  in  ordinary  life.  But  then 
let  any  one  imagine  having  to  repeat 
night  after  night  the  same  words 
vrith  the  same  looks  and  gestores. 
This  is  a  rery  different  thing.  An 
answer  to  a  speech  on  the  stage  is 
not  su^ested  by  the  speech  itself, 
but  by  ti^e  last  few  words  of  it,  viz. 
the  ' cue*  The  actor  has  to  watch 
for  this  cue  -  to  fill  up  the  time  na- 
tarally,  imtil  it  comes,  and  then  to 
strike  in  with  the  right  response. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  a  me- 
chanical process  —  a  process,  too, 
which  is  a  constant  drag  up(m  the 
natnral  impulses  of  the  actors.  The 
takingup  of  cues  at  the  right  moment, 
and  the  regnlation  of  action,  gesture, 
and  position  are  all  going  on  simul- 


taneously with  the  act  of  expression 
and  embodiment  Dont  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine,  my  good  sir,  that 
that  popular  favourite  in  petticoats 
is  mariang,  and  making  a  note  of, 
yoiur  handsome  face  in  the  stalls 
while  she  is  going  through  her  part 
She  doesn't  see  you,  or  anybody  else. 
Her  mind  is  too  much  on  the  stretch 
to  do  anything  but  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  scene.  There  are 
very  few  actors  who  erer  get  rid  of 
a  feeling  of  nervousness  while  they 
are  before  the  public.  With  most 
of  them  the  enactment  of  a  part  is 
an  exdting,  exhausting  ordeal,  which 
nothing  but  the  applause  of  the 
public  enables  them  to  go  through. 
We  believe  that  the  surest  vray  to 
kill  an  actor  would  be  for  his  au- 
diences to  conspire  for  a  night  or 
two  not  to  applaud  him.  Applause 
is  the  food  upon  which  he  lives.  If 
it  were  withheld  for  any  lengUi  of 
time  he  would  sink  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

The  very  smallest  &roe  entails 
real  work  upon  those  who  iake  a 
prominent  part;  in  it ;  but  when  an 
actor  plays  in  three  pieces  during 
the  evening,  the  laboar  he  has  to 
undergo  multiplies  upon  him  in  a 
manner  that  is  little  suspected  by 
those  who  see  him  only  on  the  stage. 
We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Thespis 
Brown  has  played  that  part,  for  tiie 
proper  embodiment  of  which  he 
glued  his  nose  and  his  eyebrows. 
Well;  the  curtain  no  sooner  fisklls 
than  he  rushes  away  to  his  room  to 
dress  for  the  next  piece.  But  before 
he  dresses  he  has  to  undress.  It  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  toss 
off  a  vng,  while  he  is  tossing  off  a 
glass  of  barley  water^and  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaJoons — 
mayhap  a  doublet  and  hose— but  it 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  agree- 
able a  task  to  take  off  a  cotton  wool 
iK>8e,  and  a  pair  of  crape  hidt*  eyo- 
brows.  Glue  is  a  yery  adhesive 
substance,  and  when  dry  is  very 
obstinate,  and  if,  vnthout  the  aid  of 
warm  water,  you^attempt  to  take  off 
a  false  nose  stuck  on  by  its  agency, 
the  probability  is  that  you  will  tear 
off  a  portion  of  the  real  nose  with 
it  So  Mr.  Thespis  Brown  has  to 
soak  his  nose  and  eyebrows  in  hot 
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'water  and  then  scrape  themi  Again 
lie  has  to  powder  and  paint  his  face 
— ^possibly  this  time  to  glue  on  a 
moustache—again  to  put  on  a  wig 
and  get  into  a  suit  of  imcomfortable 
clothes,  and  once  more,  by  the  tima 
he  is  dressed,  tiie  inexorable  call* 
boy  is  at  the  door  with  — '  Mr. 
Thespis  Brown  called.'  A  second 
time  the  actor,  in  a  new  character, 
with  new  words  to  speak,  and  new 
action  to  follow  out,  appears  before 
the  delighted  public.  How  little  do 
we  think  of  the  hurried  and  uncom- 
fortable process  of  making-up  to 
which  he  has  been  submitting  him- 
self in  his  dressing-room  during  the 
short  wait  between  the  pieces !  Ima- 
gine all  this  rented  a  third  time ! 
If  any  one  fiuicies  that  it  is  light, 
pleasant  work,  let  him  call  upon 
Mr.  Thespis  Brown  any  night  about 
half-past  elcTen  and  see  Mm  in  his 
dressmg-room.  There  he  sits,  pant- 
ing and  exhausted,  like  an  animal 
that  has  been  hunted,  submitting 
himself  helplessly  to  the  hands  of 
his  dresser.  On  the  chairs  around 
will  be  seen  three  sets  of  under* 
clothing,  shirts,  <&c.,  all  wet  through, 
as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  &e 
washing-tub.  They  hare  come  off 
the  actor's  back  I  And  now  for  the 
fourth  time  he  has  to  make  a  change, 
and  indue  himself  in  the  garments 
of  private  life.  What,  think  you,  is 
an  actor  fit  for  after  all  this  work  ? 
You  go  home  after  the  play  and 
enjoy  your  supper,  and  possibly  sit 
up  for  an  houjr  or  two  talking  oyer 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  The 
man  who  has  been  amusing  you  is 
'  dead-beat,'  and  rolls  into  bed  the 
moment  he  can  reach  his  home. 

'  Ah !  but  jiext  morning  he  can 
lie  to  what  hour  he  likes,  and  then 
he  has  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
enjoy  himself.' 

Well,  considering  that  at  night 
he  works  as  hard  as  any  paviour  or 
excavator  for  six  consecutive  hours, 
he  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  ease 
and  leisure  during  the  day.  But  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  he  can 
calculate  upon  any  such  indulgence. 
In  country  theatzes,  where  the  pieces 
are  changed  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  the  actor  must  work  both 
night  and  day.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon occuzxence  for  a  oountiy  actor 


on  oonung  off  the  stage  at  midnight 
to  receive  a  new  part  of  twenty  or 
thirty  lengths,  which  he  is  required 
to  study  and  kam  before  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  A  rehearsal  of  the 
piece  is  called  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
uie  morning,  and  by  that  time  he 
must  have  mastered  the  words  and 
business.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sit  up  all  night  and  study; 
and  then,  when  he  has  snatched  an 
hour  or  two's  sleep,  be  must  huny 
off  to  the  theatre  to  rehearse. 

In  London,  where  the  pieces  are 
not    changed    so  frequently,  and 
where  the  average  run  of  a  drama  is 
fsam  thirty  to  sixty  nights,  the  work 
is  not^so  heavy;  but  still  it  is  fiis 
heavier  than  tiie  public  have  any 
idea  of.    Although  a  piece  may  run 
for  weeks,  and  even  months,  the 
manager  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
something  new  in  preparation  in 
case  of  a  sudden  &mng  off  in  his 
business.    It  often  happens  that  the 
moment  a  new  piece  is  launched 
another  is  imme£ately  put  in  re- 
hearsal; and  not  un&equently  this 
second  piece,  after  it  has  been  re- 
hearsed for  perhaps  a'  fortnight,  is, 
through  some  accident  or  necessity, 
withdrawn  to  make  room  for  a 
third.     Here,  then,  is  heavy  day 
work  for  the  actor — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  ever-recuning  rehearsal  of 
farces  and  interludes.    But  even  if 
Ihere  were  no  such  things  as  re- 
hearsals, and  plays  could  be  acted 
without  any  preparation  whatever, 
the  actor  must  still  walk  about  town 
with  a  heavy  log  of  responsibility 
dragging  at  his  heels.     It  would 
not  cause  a  vast  amount  of  incon- 
venifflice  if  a  shop  or  an  office  were 
not  opened  at  ten  in  the  morning; 
but  the  curtain  of  a  theatre  must 
rise  at  seven  precisely,  or  the  public 
will  insist  on  knowing  the  reason 
why  not.     So  it  is  necessary  thai 
the  actor  should  arrive  at  the  tiieatre 
'punctual  to  his  time.'    The  dread 
of  being  late  is  constantly  haunting 
him;   and   for  this  reason  he  is 
a&aid  to  take  a  little  run  out  of 
town,  to  sit  down  to  a  late  dinner^ 
or    to  engage    in    any  absorbing 
amusement  as  the  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  approaches. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  an  actor 
should  be  within  call  in  oaae  of  any 
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sndden  necessity  for  altering  the 
njghfs  progiamme.  This  entails 
npon  all  actors  the  duly  of  looking 
at  the  bills  regularly  eveiy  morning 
as  soon  as  they  are  published.  It 
mQjnot  saye  an  actor  from  being 
fined  if  he  protest  that  he  looked 
at  the  annonncements  in  the  news- 
papers. The  manager  will  sternly 
reply— 

'  Sir,  it  18  yonr  duty  to  look  at 
the  bills  of  the  theatre.' 

Behearsing  is  yery  tedions,  weari- 
some, and  yexatioos  work.    Let  ns 

peep  into  the  Theatre  Boyal , 

where  they  are  now  preparing  a 
great  sensation  drama.  The  piece 
has  been  read  by  the^author,  and 
the  actors  and  actresses  are  assem- 
bled on  the  stage  to  compare  parts. 
This  is  the  first  step  of  tne  process. 
The  actoTB  simply  read  oyer  thdr 
parts  one  with  another  to  see  that 
they  haye  be^  correctly  copied. 
This  [is  a  yery  necessary  prelimi- 
nary«  as  the  copying  of  parts  is  a 
task  of  some  difficult,  and  is  rarely 
performed  with  complete  accuracy. 
Each  part  contains  only  the  words 
spoken  by  the  actor  to  whom  it 
belongs,  ajid  the '  cues '  of  his  iater- 
locutors.  The  parts  are  copied  in 
the  following  maimer : — 

' lamented,  long-lost 

Bar?' 

'lam.' 


'lam.' 


-*  take  a  stroll.' 


cruelly  deceiyed.' 


'Ha!  then  you  are  Cox?' 

' lam.' 

'  I  heard  of  it.  I  congratulate 
you — I  give  you  joy!  And  now  I 
think  111  go  and  take  a  stroll.' 

' _—  your  intended !' 

'  My  intended  1  You  mean  your 
intended.' 

' yours  V 

'  How  can  she  be  my  intended 
now  that  I  am  drowned  ?' 

This  is  a  passage  &om  Mr.  Box's 
part  The  same  passage  in  the 
part  of  Mr.  Cox  would  run  thus : — 

'  ■       And  Bamsgate. 

'  It  must  be  she!  And  you,  sir, 
you  are  Box — the  lamented,  long- 
lost  Box?' 

* lam.' 

'  And  I  was  about  to  marry  the 
interesting  creature  you  so  cruelly 
deceiyed.' 

* you  are  Cox?' 


'  No,  you  don't !  I'll  not  lose 
sight  of  you  till  I'ye  restored  you  to 
the  arms  of  your  intended.' 

' your  intended.' 

'  No,  sir,  yours.' 

* 1  am  drowned.* 

'  Tou're  no  such  thing,  sir ;  and 
I  prefer  presenting  you  to  Penelope 
Ann.' 

The  few  words  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  are  what  are  called  the  '  cues  f 
and  occasionally,  when  an  actor  has 
not  heard  the  piece  read,  these  cue 
words  and  his  replies  to  them  are 
his  only  guide  to  what  it  is  all 
about.* 

The  Rehearsal  of  eyen  a  short 
farce  like  'Box  and  Cox' will  occupy 
at  least  a  week;  but  a  drama  in 
three  or  four  acts  will  require  the 
attendance  of  '  all  concerned '  every 
day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
The  xeheaisal  of  an  important  piece 
generally  commences  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  un- 
frequently  lasts  until  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  for  opening  the  doors 
to  ite  public.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  ^e  actors  are  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  the  wing, 
ready  to  go  upon  the  stage  when- 
ever they  are  called.  The  some 
scenes  are  rehearsed  oyer  and  over 
again  until  the  persons  engaged  are 
so  thoroughly  wearied  out  that  they 
cease  to  have  any  sense  or  concep- 
tion of  what  they  are  doing.  The 
first  rehearsal  is  generally  rather  a 
pleasant  afiair.  On  this  hopeful 
occasion,  when  the  new  piece  is 
fresh  and  unhackneyed,  the  actors 
and  actresses,  the  manager,  the  stage 
manager,  and  the  author,  usually 
make  a  point  of  presenting  them- 
selves in  their  best  clothes.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  leading  lady 
will  make, her  appearsnce  anayed 

*  The  system  of  reading  a  piece  in  the 
green-room,  and  then  giying  out  the  parts 
tvith  only  cues  to  guide  the  actor  to  the 
sense  of  the  context,  is  cortainly  a  bad  one. 
Actors  do  not  listen  to  the  piece  as  a  xvhole 
when  it  is  read  to  them ;  they  are  intent 
only  on  following  the  x»rts  which  they 
imagine  are  intended  for  themselves.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  rarely  know  what 
the  piece  is  about,  eren  after  they  hare 
played  in  it  for  a  hundred  nights. 
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in  all  the  choicest  glory  of  her 
wardrobe;  she  will  do  her  hnir  in 
the  most  attractive  style,  sport  all 
her  jewellery,  and  wear  the  most 
delicate  pair  of  hght-coloured  kid 
gloves  that  she  can  ])rocure  for  lovo 
or  money.  The  leading  man  will 
possibly  endue  liinii^elf  in  a  bran 
new  suit  for  the  ocaision ;  tho  low 
comedian  will  assert  his  high  re- 
spectabihty  as  a  social  being  by 
wearing  a  black  frock  coat  of  sober 
cut;  and  the  author,  in  a  similar 
fSashion,  will  endeavour  to  impress 
the  company  in  general,  and  the 
manager  in  particular,  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  in  gixxl  credit  with  his 
tailor,  and  keeps  an  accoimt  at  a 
banker's.  After  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, these  efforts  to  create  an  im- 
pression will  gradually  relax,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  the  leading 
lady  will  be  content  to  present  her- 
self in  a  linsey-woolsey,  while  the 
leading  gentleman,  the  low  come- 
dian, and  the  author  will  quietly 
lelapse  into  an  indifferent  state 
of  second  best.  After  a  week  of 
rehearsal,  when  everybody  is  get- 
ting weary  and  ill-tempered,  and 
when  everybody  has  had  angiy 
words  with  everybody  else,  it  is 
useless  to  keep  up  this  deception 
any  longer.  Why  should  Mr.  Author 
waste  another  white  waistcoat  and 
an  embroidered  shirt-front  upon  a 
leading  lady  who  has  had  the  un- 
grateful audacity  to  tell  him  that 
her  part  is  weak,  and  wants  writing 
up?  And  why  should  Miss  Lead- 
ing Lady  go  to  the  trouble  of  having 
her  hair  dressed,  and  to  the  expense 
of  another  pair  of  primrose  kid 
gloves  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who 
declines  to  write  up  her  i>art  and 
won't  let  her  introduce  her  favourite 
eong  in  that  appropriate  situation 
in  the  second  act? 

Behearaing  is  a  painful  process. 
There  is  nobody  to  applaud,  and, 
as  very  few  actors  show  what  they 
are  going  to  do  'on  the  night,' 
there  is  really  nothing  to  call  for 
applause.  The  stage  manager  is  a 
most  inexorable  person.  His  word 
is  law,  and  must  be  obeyed  as  im- 
phcitly  as  the  mandate  of  a  slave- 
driver  or  a  taskmaster  at  the  hulks. 
At  his  word  of  command  the  great 
n:ian  of  the  theatre,  the  envied  idol 


of  the  public,  must '  clear  the  steg© 
or  appear  to  his  call  as  submissively 
as  the  meanest  official  in  the  hofuse. 

One  of  the  greatest  crimes  against 
tho  Draconian  code  of  the  theatre  is 
to  bo  late  for  rehearsal  and  keep 
the  stage  waiting.  Very  amusing 
are  the  excuses  sometimes  made 
when  this  law  is  transgressed. 

'  RoaUy,  Mr.  Driver,'  Mr.  Thespis 
Brown  will  say,  with  a  countenanoo 
full  of  the  deepest  concern,  *  I— I 
could  not  possibly  help  it ;  noy  cab 
broke  down,  and  I  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  with  my  life.  Ifs  a  mercy 
Tm  here  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Driver!  I  am  so  sorry,' 
says  the  leadiDg  lady;  '  but  niamma 
was  taken  with  a  fisihiting  fit  just  as 
I  was  leaving  home,  and  I  was 
obUged  to  stop  nntil  the  doctor 
came.  Poor  thing!  she  is  really 
very  seriously  ill.' 

'  Stop !  stop !  don't  say  a  word,' 
exclaims  the  comic  man,  antici- 
pating Mr.  Driver's  wrath  and  the 
imposition  of  a  fine.  'My  house 
was  broken  into  this  morning  by 
burglars,  and  the  fellows  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  my  silver  tea-service, 
my  watch  and  chain,  and  all  my 
wife's  jewels.  Ifs  a  mercy  they 
didn't  murder  us  in  our  beds,  for 
they  actually  took  the  watch  and 
chain  from  xmder  my  pillow  as  I 
lay  peacefully  reposing  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.' 

Who  could  resist  this?  Not  even 
Mr.  Driver;  for  ho  can  appreciate 
the  loss  of  silver  spoons.  And  then 
think  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Mr. 

Mopus !    "What  if  he  had  been ? 

Horrible  to  think  of !  There  would 
have  been  no  one  to  take  the  part 
It  would  have  been  necefflary  to 
postpone  tiie  piece — perhaps  to 
abandon  it  altogether.  How  could 
any  one  have  the  heart  to  fine  a 
man  who  has  been  robbed  of  his 
silver  teapot  and  has  narrowly 
escaped  having  his  throat  cut  ? 

'All  over  again'  is  not  nnfte- 
quently  the  order  which  salutaBthe 
ear  of  the  wearied  actor  after  he 
has  been  rehearsing  for  three  or  four 
hours.  He  has  scarcely  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  (for  Mr.  Driver  does  not 
prmit  the  luxury  of  seats),  and  he 
IS  faint  and  sick  with  hunger.  That 
'all  over  again'  is  like  liie  qtarter- 
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dedc  order  for  four  dozen  more 
iMhes.  Mr.  Thespis  is  onoe  more  tied 
up  to  ihe  halyards,  and  Mr.  DriTer 
entB  away  at  him  with  his  cat-o - 
oine-tuls  for  three  or  four  bonrs 
more. 

And,  after  all,  sfage  rehearsals 
eoDstitate  bat  the  mechanical  por- 
tioD  of  the  preparation  for  Uie  piiblio 
performance  of  the  piece.    On  the 
stage  the  actor  learns  and  practises 
the  business  of  the  various  scenes, 
maiis  his  eiits  and  his  entrances, 
arranges  where  he  is  to  cross,  turn 
up,  tflJto  the  stage,  <&c.    But  he  has 
yet  to  study  his  part    He  has  to 
oonceiTe  the  character  and  shape 
themanner  of  its  embodiment  Thos 
important  part  of  the  work  he  must 
do  at  home,  in  his  own  study,  in 
the  street  as  be  walks  along,  or  in 
some  sechided  spot  in  the  Park, 
when  there  is  noboc^  to  orverhear 
his  myin^  and  witm^  his  strange 
giBBticalatipns.     This  part  of   an 
sctor^B  work   is  often  performed 
under  serioua  difficulties.    It  occi^ 
skmally  happens  that  the   person 
who  Irres  ia  ths  next  hoiue,  or 
lod|gB8  in  the  floor  below,  entertains 
a  strong,  if  not  a  oonscientious, 
objection  to  the  daily  pcactice  of  the 
words  and  business  of  a  hero  of 
tngedy  addicted  to  Yociferous  ex- 
elsmaiaons   and  broad-sword  con^ 
bate.  Others  hai«  a  similar  distaste 
for  domestic    practice    in    n^^er 
melodies  and  raeak-down  dances. 
Whaa  these  objections  axe  urged 
wfflk  fofoe  and  determination,  the 
aete  finds  it  couyenient  to  betake 
hinsstf  to  tiie  wHds  of  Bs^enf  s 
Paikertlisst^itndessf  Haoq^tead 
TTieflL     Turf,  howsrsr,  is  not  a 
good  linng  to  'take,'  in  the  stage 
aensB^  and   low  comedy  goes  for 
nothing  in  a  high  wind.    Trees  and 
stones  are  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of   the   nigger  melody,   and   the 
daisies  respond  but  dully  to  the  pe- 
culiar humours  of  the  break-down 
danoe.    Behearsing  out  of  doors, 
too,   has;  this    disadvantage — ^tiiat 
when  you  are  caught  at  it,  the  lieges 
pot  yon  down  as   a  Itmatic,  and 
wonder  why  your  friends  haye  let 
you  out  without  a  keeper.     The 
feelings  of  any  seuBitiYe  person  who 
is  caught  oflbring  his  kingdom  for 
a  harse  on  Hampstead  Heath  at 


noontide  are  by  no  means  to  be 
envied. 

But  in  preparation  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  piece,  there  are  other 
matters  besides  rehearsal  and  study 
which  employ  the  time  and  occupy 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  actor. 
He  has  to  look  after  his  dress  and 

Eroi)erties.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the 
ighest  importance  that  an  actor 
should  look  the  character  he  repre- 
sents; and  one  important  essential 
to  this  end  is  a  chuacteristic  make- 
up. In  order  to  secure  this  the 
actor  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  wardrobe  of 
tiie  theatre.  Now  the  wardrobe  of  a 
theatre  is  not  generally  a  very  plea- 
sant place;  nor  is  Uie  wardrobe- 
keeper  generally  a  very  agreeable 
person  to  deal  with.  The  room 
beam  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
first-floorj  9ulon$  at  our  uncle's 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of,  occasionally,  when  the 
windows  are  open  in  warm  weather. 
There  ia  a  general  second-hand 
aspect  about  the  place,  and  a  per- 
vading smell  of  stale  humanity, 
which  axe  anything  but  nleasant 
The  costumes  ore  wrappea  up  in 
bundles  and  stowed  away  in  racks 
all  round  the  room,  and  the  dingy, 
greasy  linings  of  doublets,  trun&, 
and  shirtSi  which  you  see  peeping 
out,  are  by  no  means  suggestive  of 
magnificence  or  splendour.  To  get 
what  you  want  out  of  this  extensive 
and  varied  stock  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  wardrobe-keeper  insists,  as  a 
rule,  that  any  article  he  may  chance 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  is  exactly  what 
yon  require.  -  InJoim  him  that  you 
want  the  habiliments  necessary  for 
the  due  embodiment  of  Jem  iBaggs, 
and  he  wiU  complaoentiv  offer  you  a 
skmofaed  hat  and  a  slashed  doublet 
Announce  yourself  as  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  he  will  endeavour  to 
convince  you  that  a  square-cut  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons  is  the  very 
thmg.  The  ideas  of  the  property- 
man  are  bound  fiEust  in  tne  rusty 
shackles  of  tradition:  Stalker  always 
wore  that  black  velvet  shape,  why 
shouldn't  you?  Mugginton  had  that 
pair  of  check  trousers  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  part ;  you  couldn't 
possibly  do  better  than  don  the 
trousers,  and  follow  in  the  ibotsteps 
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of  Hii^intou  If  7011  &re  not  ft 
tborongh  master  of  the  locntions 
which  cbantcterised  Uio  conveiBft- 
ticm  of  the  soldier  in  the  seven  sges, 
Toa  will  aev&t  get  what  yoa  want 
from  the  waidiobe-lteeper.  Then, 
again,  70a  have  to  wieetle  vith  the 

C party-man.    The  propertf-man 
it  in  bia  power  to  put  ;oa  to 


the  torturo— fty.to  kill  yonontdght, 
if  he  should  feel  bo  diEpoeed.  He 
can  Bmother  ;oa  in  s  helmet,  break 
your  ribs  nith  a  cuirass,  pierce  y on 
with  an  unbuttoned  foil,  or  dislocate 
every  joint  in  your  body   nith  m 


look  after  him  in  time,  depend  upra 


it  he  will  punish  yon  in  one  way  or 
uiother.  Not  that  the  propwty- 
man  is  a  cruel,  a  bloodtbinty,  or  a 
vindictive  person ;  on  the  contrary, 
be  is,  in  general,  a  moEt  amiable 
individual,  overflowing  with  the 
milk — slightly  flavoured  with  ram— 
of  human  kindnees,  and  is  always 
ready  to  oblige.  But  then  his  ar- 
tistic eye  is  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  tbinga  in  the  abstnctr— at  helmets 


without  regard,  to  the  heads  they  are 
to  oovor,  tjul  at  basket-horses  with- 
out regard  to  th6  lege  that  are  to 
bestride  them.  The  property-mao 
requires  to  be  instracted,  watched, 
persuaded,  talked  to  like  a  father, 
and,  failins  that,  talked  to  like  a 
cmel  undo,  wboee  profession  is 
military. 

At  last  the  night  comes.    And 
ohi  Uie  tortoieof  a  flrst  nightl     A 
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law  mmnteB  before  the  rising  of  the 
onrtnin,  the  actor  tries  on  his  dresB  for 
the  first  tima  He  looke  at  himself 
intfaeglaaa.andprobablj'hisappear- 
anoe  suggests  on  ^tii^y  different 
iwdine  ca  the  choractei  from  that 
which  he  has  oonoeiTedat  reheaieals. 
The'inake-up'saggoets  many  things 
Uiat  had  not  oconired  to  him  while 
he  praotiaed  the  part  in  the  habili- 
ments of  erery-daj  hfe.  These  nev 
ideas  crowding  and  rnehing  tipon 
him  at  the  last  mconent  drive  the 
irords  of  the  port  completely  ont  of 
Mb  head.  He  dare  not  refer  to  his 
part;  it  wonld  ocnfnae  ln'"i  etill 
more.  Self-poasoHSed  as  he  seems  to 
the  audience,  he  is  almost  fointwith 
nerrouBneBB  and  anziet;.  For  the 
moment  he  haa  fragotten  every  line 
of  his  port,  and  he  plunges  npon  the 


stage  without  even  knowing  the 
flist  words  of  his  opening  speech. 
He  throws  himself  blindly  into  the 
arms  of  hia  dramatio  &le.  It  is  a 
trying  ordehl ;  every  bcnlty  is 
strotched  to  the  nbnost ;  eveiT 
nerve  ie  Btrtmg  to  the  highest  i»tch ; 
and  at  length,  when  the  curtain 
tails,  and  the  actor,  with  the  sense 
of  haling  escaped  some  great  peril, 
retires  to  his  dreasing-Toom  ta  re- 
cover his  breath  and  calm  his 
agitated  feelings,  he  is  moat  jao- 
hably  met  by  a  meesage  &om  the 
manager,  teqaesting  him  to  attend 
another  rehearsal  of  the  piece  on 
the  following  raoming. 

Such  is  the  work  clan  e<:tor.  Let 
no  man  fancy  that  it  is  mere  child's 
play.  A,  E. 


'  LE  SPORT  '  AT  BADEN. 

"  N  Bftden ;  when  the  Biin  is  down, 
'  the  air  cool  tud  fragrant,  and  tba 
'   race  of  mim  tliat  in  Badau  ilwellit 

out^out  on  choire;  out,  gently  anil 
~   languidly  strolling,  claeUrinj^  and 

drifting  along,  rather  than  walking — 
^  floating  as  it  were,  not  sitting,  upon 
^    chairs,  chattering,  laughing,  and  list^ 

ening  to  music  la  Baden :  when 
\  the  Vauxhall  atop  is  on;  when  the 
ij  hghts  twinkle  and  glimmer  among 
"  theoTango: whenthegreen'kiosque' 

blazes  with  rich  but  softened  etfuJ- 
1  gence  over  the  heads  of  the  busy  or- 
^  choctradiscoarsingmelodiousmneic; 
III,  when  the  waiters  outside  have  a  busy 

itime  of  it,  and  flutter  in  and  out 
among  a  liundred  tahlos  as  tbouph 
their  napkins  were  white  wings ;  And 
when  tjie  Priests  Moloch  inside  have 
on  the  whole  about  as  mnch  as  they 
can  do.  In  Baden,  which,  were  it 
an  island,  should  be  called  Cytherea,  and  into  which  Paris  the  Pleasant 
has  sent  down  all  its  social  tlicatrieal  properties,  aud  the  favourite  men 
and  women  who  play  upon  t/uit  slage,  and  in  that  special  lino,  with 
all  their  dreeiies  and  decorationa— in  short,  Baden,  the  gay,  the  gaudy, 
the  paintod,  the  meretricious,  where  naugbtiness  goes  to  have  its  country 
air  and  little  furlough,  and  dresses  and  paints  itself,  and  enamels  iteelf 
vith  even  more  pains  and  toil  than  in  wicked  Paris  itself.  In  Baden,  then, 
&t  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  gambling  is  being  hurried  on  at  more 
express  speed  aa  the  time  grows  shorter,  and  the  guillotine  has  bat  a 
short  space  to  finish  with  its  victims,  and  people  are  b^^nning  to  drop 
&way  home. 

Dnder  the  great  yellow  colonina  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  iho  right 
of  the  door,  has  gathered  a  largo  cluster  of  men,  some  sitting,  somo 
standing,  some  leaning  on  the  haekB  of  chairs,  but  all  talking  noifiily; 
some  are  tall,  richly  oiled,  curly  men,  of  the  hftudiesser-bost  pattom,  who 
have  left  the  pleasant  haatiag-grounds  of  Beau  Qar^onhood  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  never  to  return ;  some  ore  coaroe  and  raw-&ced,  a  good 
deal  swollen  about  the  waist,  and  addressed  complimentarily  as  '  Mens,  le 
Baron ;'  some  are  mosaic  eminently,  and  have  marked  bluish  tones  npon 
their  lips  and  cheeks ;  some  ape  the  true  young  Frenchman  type,  the 
Edouards  Of  Eugenes,  who  shave  their  cheeks  cioseiy,  and  bear  tiririod 
moustaches  and  a  large  tnft  upon  their  chins.  All  wear  the  little,  ronnd, 
grey,  English  deihahilk  hat,  bound  with  parti-coloured  ribbons;  all  hfivo 
cigars,  and  all  are  very  busy  with  Kttle  pencils  and  note-books.  The  cnwd 
'drculates'  below  on  the  walk,  passes  in  and  passes  out.  From  witbin, 
through  the  open  window,  floats  the  click-dick  of  the  roulette-hall,  dancing 
in  its  brass  cell ;  but  this  company  of  busy  men  pursue  their  task  bnsilj. 
These,  in  fact,  are  the  racing-men  of  France— the  '  gilt  youth '  of  Paris,  the 
desjjerate  eathusiasts  of  '  Le  Sport,'  who  would  endure  any  suffering,  gssb, 
maun  themselves  with  delight,  if  they  could  only  purchase  the  genuine  Ume 
and  flavour  of '  le  sportsman '  English. 

And  ;to-moTrow  are  the  great  Baden  races,  really  famous  in  the  (ont^ 
nentol  world,  and  now  developing,  by  the  forcing  procees  of  moiuf  uxl 
patronage,  into  the  Derby  of  foreign  slates. 
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Wonderfiilly  English   are  these 
'  gilt  youtii' of  Paris.  Theyaiecta 
longh  sismp  and    stride,   and   a 
Unnt,  short  Yoioe,  accordiiig  to  the 
Bntifih  ^rpe:  their  elothes  are  not 
the  fiinoons,  wavy  articles  wb  are 
aecustomed   to   see— high  in  the 
mist,  of  the  &Tourite,  sickly,  slate 
eolonr.     They  haye  our  English 
tweeds,  and  lb  true  loose  English 
ent,  most  of  them  fwonring  with 
their  oidera  Mr.  Poole,  and  other 
distii^B^nished    '  oonfectioneni '    of 
tailoring.    Many  of  tiiem  hsTe  a»- 
taally  learnt  to  break  English  with  an 
intelligibility  wonderfdl  for  Erendi- 
men;  having  acquired  this  gift  from 
jouneys   to  'Le  Leger'   or  'Le 
DerbL'  I  hear  them  sprinkling  liieir 
own  Fimdi  with   Bttle    English 
words,  sneh  as  'eggsaetlee,  moa 
ebsat;'  and  drawing  near  to  their 
extemporized  'cerde,'  I  leam  some 
more  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
There  ia  one  stBoding  up  in  the 
centre,   with    reddiBh    hair,    thin, 
aatomine,  a '  suspicion'  oi  a  mous- 
tache,  but  altogether  an  excellent 
figure  after  the  English,  who  proves 
to  be  a  notoriety.    I  hflar  him  adr 
dressed  as  '  Oad'rousse,'  and  dis- 
covered him  to  be  ihai  notorious 
Due  de  Grammont-OBderonsse,  who 
not  so  far  back  killed  the  luckless 
IHUon  in  a  duel  at  Paris.    Le  Sport 
brought  about  that  unhappy  aoot- 
dent,  and  set  the  duo  intne  dock; 
but  that  terrible  memory  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  him,  nor  does  the 
g^ost  of  his  Tietun  csst  a  shadow 
across  his  betting*>book :  be  is  at 
this  moment  the  leader  and  oentre 
of  that '  cerde.' 

That  burly  man,  red-cheeked  and 
bourgeois-looking,  who  wears  a 
snuff-coloured  coat,  is  a  Oount  now 
well  known  to  the  English  ring— a 
good-humoured,  bnsinesB-like  pro- 
Ibssor,  with  a  fsit  dgar  between  his 
teeth,  against  whicn  he  seems  to 
slide  out  his  words.  Here,  too,  is 
M.  Aumont  and  Baron  Nividre — 
names  both  fiurly  known  to  the 
English  turf,  Here,  too,  is  Baron 
La  Grange,  Tsry  lil»  the  late  M. 
JuUien,  brandishing  a  pencil  fiercely 
instead  of  the  baton  of  the  defunct 
maestro.  Here,  too,  are  some  of  the 
English  ^gQt  youth' — cream  of  the 
csream,  who  have  the  entrance  to  the 


Paris  clubs,  and  it  sounds  strange  to 
bear  the  mixture  of  Erench  and  Eng- 
lish. And  here,  too,  on  the  edge  of 
the  ring,  are  some  of  the  coarser 
and  roughs  elements  of  the  Britidi 
betting-man,  faces  also  fiimiliar  at 
home;  but  I  note  a  calm,  quiet 
posseedon  about  these  characters 
whidi  contrasts  oddly  with  the  en?- 
fbrced  steadiness  which  sits  but  ill 
on  the  lively  Erench  tempers.  These 
blunt,  plain-spoken,  business-like 
gentry,  I  can  see,  are  regarded  with 
profound  awe  and  reeroect  by  the 
voung  seigneurs.  Ah  I  could  th^ 
out  compass  that  thoughtful  self- 
possession  and  imposing  demeanour  1 

Straying  thence  a  moment  into 
the  realms  of  King  Boulette,  I  am 
drifted  up  to  tbe  table,  beside  four 
<x  five  young  lads,  or,  at  least,  who 
have  the  air  of  young  lads ;  who, 
besides,  have  a  shiny  look  about 
their  fiices  significant  of  suffering 
from  heat,  and  wear  showy  neck* 
cloths  wound  about  their  throats. 
I  am  conscious,  at  the  same  moment, 
of  a  strange  and  powerful  flavour, 
which  faintly  suggests  stables.  I 
recognize  these  as  the  young  English 
jockeys,  who  have  come  over  to  ride 
at  the  great  Baden  races.  The 
stamp  of  their  nationality  is  msr- 
vellously  legible;  and  the  special 
hall-mark  of  their  own  particular 
profession  is  still  more  coniroicuous. 
One,  indeed,  is  rather  a  boy-man 
than  a  boy— is,  indeed,  a  boy  that 
has  seen  some  thirty  or  forty  sum- 
mers. 

It  is  what  may  be  called  a  British 
night  at  the  gaming-house;  or,  to 
speak  with  more  delicacy,  at  the 
'  Gonveisation  House.'  Hotels  are 
tall  to  bursting,  and  have  been 
sorrowfully  tnrnmg  away  newly-ar^ 
rived  guests  all  the  evening.  The 
little  theatrical  town  is  ftdl:  the 
adnunistrotion  of  the  little  theatrical 
town  liborally  gets  up  these  Olym- 
pian games  of  raomg  for  the  pure 
enterteinment  of  the  people,  and 
also  for  the  additional '  conversation ' 
that  shall  go  on  at  their  rooms. 
Th^  are  very  Ml  indeed;  every 
one  is  struggling  and  pushing  to 
get  to  the  teble;  and  our  jockey- 
lads,  who  are  to  ride  to-morrow, 
with  stout,  lithe  English  arms,  have 
got  good  places  at  the  bottom,  can- 
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reniently  situatod  next  the  columns 
'douze  i",  douzo  a'*,  douze  dernier.' 
One  has  begun— a  gentleman  who 
has  ridden  a  good  deal  in  France, 
and  is  fairly  familiar  with  the 
French  tongue.  Ho  is  carrying  off 
several  five-franc  pieces,  much  to 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  his 
comrades,  who  look  upon  this  as 
only  another  proof  of  Bntish '  pluck' 
and  prowess,  generally,  in  a  foreign 
land.  Presently  they  are  all  drawn 
in  and  play  lx)ldly  and  with  compe- 
tition. They  converse  with  each 
other  loudly,  and  in  the  language  of 
their  country — sometimes,  indeed, 
with  the  metaphors  of  the  ring. 
Agreeable  Frenchmen  look  on 
amused,  and  give  them  help,  some- 
times tell  them  when  they  have 
won,  which  they  don't  know  fre- 
quently—a state  soon  found  out  by 
persons  of  industry,  whose  speciality 
is  in  that  direction,  notably  by  the 
old  lady  at  the  sign  of  the  carbuncle, 
who  quietly  rakes  in  a  small  heap  of 
their  money  won  a  few  minntes 
before. 

They  begin  to  play  in  a  bold, 
reckless  way  quite  characteristic. 
Nothing  more  lowly  than  napoleons 
and  half  napoleons — On  the  red,  on 
the  black,  on  pair  and  unpair,  on 
the  columns,  on  everything.  But 
they  have  a  fancy  for  '  the  colour ' 
and  stick  to  it  mooifully.  One  leads 
valiantly,  and  seems  to  be  sweeping 
in  his  httle  gold  coins  in  twos  and 
threes.  The  elderly  boy,  who  is  of 
saving  habits,  seems  to  be  writhing 
in  frightful  agonies,  and  fbmlly  yields 
to  a  small  temptation,  taking  the 
shape  of  silver.  He  loses,  and  is  over- 
whelmed with  despair,  and  bieaJcs 
out  in  damps  as  though  after  much 
horse  exercise.  He  has  staked  on  the 
number  thirty,  and  the  number  that 
has  come  is  thurty-one.  'Never 
mind.  Bill,'  is  his  comrades'  ad- 
monitory consolation,  '  you  went 
wery  nigh  it ;  try  next  time.' 

Coming  back  again  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  the  gentlemiuily  pan- 
demonium in  the  next  room,  where 
trente  and  quarante  is  being  played 
for  large  stakes,  with  an  ease  and 
oourteousness  truly  admirable,  I 
find  it  is  all  over  with  our  jockeys; 
they  are  standing  disconsolate,  like 
the  Peiis ;  and  in  a  certain  delicate 


sense  like  the  Peris — ^more  or  le^s 
stripped.  They  have  changed  very 
many  five-pound  Bank  of  England 
notes,  sent  down  to  them  with 
affable  courtesy  by  the  obliging  crou- 
pier, and  the  results  have  only  gone 
the  way  of  all  gambling  flesh.  They 
look  ruefully  on  the  green  board. 
Most  to  be  pitied  is  the  aged  boy, 
who  has  abject  misery  in  his  face. 
Perhaps  the  aged  boy  has  a  wife  and 
cliildren  somewhere ;  he  is  certainly 
old  enough :  and  presently  they  have 
all  slunk  away,  to  take  carriages,  (&c., 
to  racing  stables,  and  can  be  heard 
denouncing  these  '  foreign  swindling 
fellows '  very  fiercely. 

There  are  several  local  journals  in 
this  gilt  little  kingdom;  and  one 
notably,  whose  circulation  can 
scarcely  be  healthy,  but  wliich  I 
suspect  to  be  nurtured  artificially  by 
the  *  administration.'  For  weeks 
before  the  local  journal  has  been 
working  this  affair  of  the  coming 
steeple-chases  with  wonderful  in* 
dustry.  Paragraphs,  too,  have  been 
fluttering  over  Europe,  dropped,  as 
it  were,  into  the  nooks  and  comera 
of  Paris  journals,  in  that  omnivorous 
column,  '/aits  divers.'  This,  too, 
has  been  the  work  of  the  laborious  ad- 
ministration. It  is  all  to  the  one  air, 
introduced  artfully,  and  in  that  free 
and  easy  conversational  manner,  as 
it  were  on  the  steps  of  a  caf6,  with 
which  the  Paris  press  manufjRctures 
a  puff  direct  It  is  insinuated  that 
this  year  everything  gorgeous,  glo- 
rious, glittering,  amusing,  theatrical, 
fanciful,  will  be  at  Baden.  Aladdin's 
lamp  has  been  rubbed.  New  theatre, 
new  'tribune,*  new  company,  new 
paint,  new  lights,  new  everything. 
Edouard,  who  is  talking  (in  the  cozi- 
versational  paragraph)  with  Henri, 
is  nccalle  de  douUvr,  even  unto 
suicide,  that  he  cannot  be  present 
But  one  notable  fact  in  reference  to 
'  Lor  Wellington,'  which  I  see  in  the 
'Echo  des  Bains,'  speaks  what  is 
called  trumpet-tongned  in  fiavour  of 
the  irresistible  attractions  of  the 
programme.  A  more  remarkable 
mstence  of  the  power  of  pleasure  on 
the  common  sound  cannot  he  oon- 
oeived 

'Lor  Wellington'  we  are  toM, 
'  pushed '  by  that  overpowering  tarte 
forthe'vieSportive/ which  is  sotrnly 
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English,  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments  for  the  ooming  season.    He 
had  looked  fondly  towards  Scotland 
for  a  soitable  spot  to  gratify  his 
faste—and  so  wonderful  is  the  power 
of  money  in  this  country  of  England 
(flays '  L'EchoO,  that  in  a  week,  a 
lovely  place   in    Ai^gyleshire    was 
secured,  abounding  in  a  particular 
species  of  bird  (»Ued  '  graous,'  a 
whole  shooting  '  serrice  *  was  or^Eui- 
ized,  and  a  pack  of  hounds  brought 
down  expressly  to  chase  the '  graous/ 
Chasseurs,    guns,    OTerything  was 
engaged,  and '  Lor  Wellington^bcing 
besides  an  ardent  Totary  of  ang-> 
ling,  a  large  species  of  vessel,  com- 
mcmly  known  in  England  asa' vacht' 
was  got    somehow  upon  a   con- 
tiguous lake.  Suddenly  the  news  of 
the  coming  laoes  reached  him:  in  a 
moment  the  balance  of  his  mind  was 
OYersei    He  gave  up  the  '  immense 
et  gihoyeuse  terre '  that  he  had  hired, 
broke  up  the  whold  '  service  spor- 
tire,'  abandoned  the  '  graous,'  and 
mshed  to    Baden!     This   curious 
story  is  really  gravely  reported  in 
the  columns  of  iSlq  *  Echo  des  Bains/ 
or  Universal  Gambling  News. 

The  comihg  festival  has  indeed 
drawn  together  many  notables,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign.  The  fismious  Count 
Bismarck  was  here  but  yesterday; 
but  is  a  little  too  busy  *  making'  the 
book  of  his  royal  mastCT  to  attend 
to  other '  odds.'  A  rather  dandified 
minister,  ^th  a  double  eye-glass, 
and  un  pen  foS,  Count  de  Momy — 
who  has  horses  of  his  own,  an  Eng- 
lish duke  or  two,  several  English 
authors,  a  king  or  two  dropping  in 
for  a  couple  of  days  (like  that  heavy, 
carter-looking  royidty  of  Holland, 
who  lolls  ponderously  in  his  coach), 
and  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the 
continental  sporting  world  —  the 
I>uc  de  Fitzjames,  Baron  Schickler, 
Choiseul,  Lupin,  Niviere,  and  the 
Jockey  C^ub  en  maste.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  '  La  vie  sportive.'  No  wonder 
an  enthuBJastio  journalist  should 
exclaim  in  delight  '  C'est  oonmie  k 
Kewmarkti'  The  Jockey  Club  are, 
indeed,  the  grand  feature.  It  has 
come  down  bodily  from  Paris: 
'jochey'  would  seem  to  be  the  far 
vourite  spelling.  The  body  itself  is 
an  inexhaustible  study :  It  seems  to 
be  a  bit  of  laborious  acting  aJl 


through,  and  la  Drama  itself  to  be 
'  le  Sport'  It  is  wonderful  the  in* 
convenience,  the  trouble,  the  suffer- 
ing, this  noble  yputh  must  go  through 
to  carry  out  this  harlequinade  fiEdth- 
ftilly.  And  most  strangely  contrast 
with  these  racing  spasms,  the  calm, 
natural  bearing  of  the  English  ele* 
ment;  the  prodigious  professional 
aplomb,  at  wmch  the  foreign  imitators 
look  with  a  species  of  despair.  Their 
movements  are  watched  all  day  by 
admiring  crowds. 

The  noble  seigneurs  move  about 
together  all  day  long  in  their  English 
'  tweads,'  smoke  cigars,  and  discuss 
'  le  Sport'  Chie  morning,  down  by  the 
little  rows  of  shops,  which  look  like  a 
pretty  fiur,  I  see  a  truly ' sportive' 
trait,  a  bet,  a  wager  decided  between 
two  leading  patrons  of  the  turl  It 
is  a  race  on  two  strong-backed  chairs 
ridden  ^  cheval  by  two  noble 
'joch^ys,'  and  started  £Eurly  by  a 
finend.  A  truly  comic  performance, 
neither  being  allowed  to  put  his 
feet  to  the  ground.  To  the  gentle- 
men riders  it  must  have  been  a 
painful  and  even  an  agonizing  opera- 
tion; but  they  went  throu^n  it 
with  Spartan-like  courage. 

They  all  dined  together  every  day 
at  M.  Chevet's  cafe ;  M.  Reiset,  we 
were  told,  kindly  taking  on  hiioself 
the  task  of  ordering  an  exquisite 
banquet  This  gentleman's  gifts 
in  that  direction,  we  are  told,  are  of 
no  ordinary  sort.  They  had  their 
own  hoaquetOre,  or  no6^;ay-8eUer — 
a  smart,  pert  young  lady,  known  as 
Isabelle,  who  alwayis  appeared,  on 
occasions  of  state,  in  a  full  Highland- 
er's suit,  trews,  petticoat  and  all 
complete,  and,  it  must  be  said,  looked 
well,  though  a  little  startling  in  that 
oo6tum&  She  had  her  httle  pony- 
carriage,  in  which  she  drove  out, 
kilt  and  all,  to  the  races.  There  is  a 
rival  houquetihre  attached  to  the 
gambling-room,  who  flashes  out  in 
a  sort  of  Spanish  &ncy  dress,  and 
presents  the  company  with  some 
very  ipoot  flowers  indeed,  the  remu- 
neration for  which  she  '  leaves  to 
yourself '—always  an  embarrassing 
scale  of  charge. 

There  is  charming  weather — a 
perfect '  Ladies'  Day,'  as  the  French 
politely  put  it^no  clouds,  no  wind, 
no  glioe,  and  no  doubt    Our  the- 
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aixical  town  is  fall  of  bnstie,  and 
looks  80  gay  and  brilliant —as,  indeed 
it  always  does — that  it  seems  as 
ifaough  our  Baden  opera  oorps  had 
put  in  newly-pointed  side  scenes  at 
street  comers,  on  the  hill  side,  and 
at  suitable  openings — ^far  all  houses 
here  look  like '  flate,'  and,  as  it  were, 
on  loan  itom  the  theatre.  The 
whole  community  is  in  a  bustle, 
more  or  less,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  refiarence  to  the  races.  The  horse 
interest  is  important  For  carriages, 
horses,  and  yehicles  generally,  a 
large  tariff  is  in  force.  Already  the 
loads — ^the  long,  level  arenues,  more 
than  roads,  with  trees  like  sentries 
on  each  side~«re  filled  with  a  pro* 
cession  of  yehicles.  It  is  well  to 
start  betimes  fox  '  le  Sport '  is  to 
be  at  Iffizheim,  seyen  miles  away. 

At  Iffizheim  liow  curious  the 
oontnist  between  our  Baden  Derby 
and  (not  an  English  Derby,  which 
would  be  an  unfiiir  standard)  a  le* 
spectable  English  race.  There  are 
handsome  stone  'tribunes,'  not 
'  stands,'  more  or  less  architectural ; 
and  these  tribunes  are  tolerably 
crowded  with  the  Paris  patrons  of 
'  le  ^^rt ;'  but  voUi  tout  I  A  small 
sprinkling,  or  say  a  hundred  blue- 
locked  natiyes  of  the  district,  look- 
ing  on  more  in  wonder  than  in 
pleasure — ^these  represent  that  roar* 
ing,  i^irieking,  surging,  half-mad 
ocean  that  at  home  xnake  up  the  ex* 
dtement  of  a  race.  It  is  like  actors 
playing  to  a  thin  house.  The  grand 
gentility  of  Me  Sport'  up  in  the 
*  tribunes '  (one  napoleon  admissian) 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 

The  honest  bourgeoisie — who^ 
indeed,  after  half  an  hour's  state, 
find  it  all  a  bore  and  go  hack  to 
work — do  indeed  more  wonder  than 
admire.  They  wonder  at  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  French-cut  sporting 
coat,  who  carries  a  red  flag,  and 
swears  so  terrildy  with  suitable 
English  corroboratives,  and  who,  I 
find  from  the  cards,  to  be  '  M.  Mac- 
kenzie-Grieves,'  and  who  starts  the 
horses.  They  wonder  at  the  per- 
yerseness  of  '  les  jookeis/  who  will 
not,  strange  to  say,  range  them- 
selves en  queue  as  at  the  doors  of  a 
French  theatre.  They  wonder  at 
the  English  voices  (xf  the  '  jockeiB,'  at 
their  gaudy  sleeves  and  jackets,  and 


at  1^  horses— -the  marrellous,  glis- 
tening horses,  who  here  among  these 
rough,  clumsy, '  Punch-like '  animals* 
seem  creatures  of  another  kind  and 
race,  and,  strictly  speaking,  nof 
horses. 

As  a  whole  the  racing  was  poori 
or  seemed  poor :  the  whole  speetade 
wanted  blood,  fire,  heat,  and  general 
galvanjsnL  Above  all,  most  stran^ 
was  it,  to  see  the  winner  coming  m 
neck  and  neck  with  a  rival  amid 
jxrofound  silence.  The  real  speo- 
tacle,  and  genuine  part  of  the  races 
set  in  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  was  down,  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  which  was  the  pro- 
gress home  and  triumphal  entry  into 
&e  little  dty.  The  gayest,  most 
eihilaniting  littie  bit  of  festivity  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  worth  the 
'  courses,'  La  Toucques,  Iffizheim, 
tribunes,  and  the  whole  of '  le  Sport ' 
together. 

To  stand  just  at  the  turn  of  the 
hilly  street,  under  the  parch  of  the 
*  Court  of  Baden  Hotd'— a  charm- 
ing house  of  entertainment —and 
they  were  all  seen  to  pass  by  b'ke  a 
stage  procession — such  a  clatter; 
such  a  spinning  of  wheels;  such  a 
riotous,  ferocious  cracking  of  whips— « 
not  thin  and  reedy  ^S&  our  own 
native  whip-cracking,  but  ftill,  rich, 
and  starthng— like  rifles  going  off 
Such  ooloors;  such  variety;  suc^ 
motley  contrast !  There  is  a  turn 
at  the  comer,  so  that  the  effect  is 
not  spoiled  by  seeing  them  drawing 
near;  but  they  plunge  suddenly 
into  view.  Now  an  elegant,  Poris- 
bmlt  nobleman's  carriage,  coronetB 
on  the  ])anels,  English  horses,  and 
servants  in  lake-coloured  coats  turned 
up  with  gold.  It  comes  round  tiie 
comer,  passes  by,  and  is  gone  in  a 
flash.  Now  a  doud  of  graoefol 
pony-carriages,  eadi  with  a  shade 
like  a  pahn-leaf  fixed  over  it  to  keep 
off  the  sun  —  each,  too,  having 
radiant  demoiselles  in  gay  turquoise- 
coloured  boys'  cape,  with  small 
peaks,  each  peak  set  off  with  a 
ioutcn  of  diamonds :  a  littie  minia- 
ture lacquey— Tom  Thumb  in  ser- 
vice— sitting  behind  with  his  arms 
folded.  They,  too,  are  gone  in  a 
flash.  Then  c7«ar-a-2Kincs  laden  with 
the  young  patrons  of  '  le  Sport,* 
each  with  four  horses  and  postihons. 


'  Le  ^ort '  at  Badetu 


A'oto  Oat  everybody  of  decency  and 

KGpectability  has  four  hoTsee.  Most 
ptctiuesqae  are  the  poet-boya  as 
post-meii ;  we  bear  of  their  coming 
V  a  perfect  orcheatn  of  jangling 
bells,  and  fearful  whip  -  cradting, 
end  they  then  come  into  view,  going 
by  in  a  fierce  Bwicging  trot,  and 
Men  open  caniagea  behind.  Xkch 
cortegt,  taken  all  in  all,  mnat  be  a 
good  hundred  yards  long,  foi  there 
is  tremendona  Bpace  between  leaders 
and  wheelers.  The  post-boys  JhaTO 
the  most  pictnreaqua  drees,  as  it 
were  from  the  property-room  of  tlie 
Iheatre — bright  yellow  jacketo,  ecar- 
let  collars,  broad  glazed  hat*  with 
gold  cgids,  a  horn  about  their 
BhonldeiB,  and  the  ineyitable  bnt 
efiective  jack-boots.  Very  fierco- 
DUMutachioed,  tmculent  -  looking 
Mows— lookuig  more  fierce  and 
bncnlent  as  each,  vbeo  he  oomes 
into  fiew  of  the  populace,  lifts  him- 
self in  his  gtiimpe  and  huge  jack- 
boots, and  with  tremendooa  vindic- 
tJTeness  gives  three  or  four  savage 
eipreadons  of  his  whip  from  side  to 
sioe.  This  token  of  trinmphant 
entry  is  performed  regularly  by 
every  one  tnat  passes  by,  after  which, 
with  swinging  traces,  and  draggling 

r"iuter-bars  that  almofit  trail  along 
ground,  they  go,  joking,  tiotr 


ting,  jangling,  rattling,  rumbling — 
outofeightl  It  seemd  more  a  charge 
of  troopers  (even  to  the  way  they 
cany  uieir  huge  glazed  hats  far 
down  on  the  Inck  <X  thefr  necks) 
than  the  sober,  untheatricol  bearing 
of  decent  post-boys.  Effective,  too, 
are  the  great  eifwngen,  or  yellow 
diligences,  bearing  the  royal  arms, 
and  laden  with  cheerfnl  company, 
in  lavender  gloves,  who  look  down 
and  look  out  with  pride  on  the 
gathered  crowds,  and  which  a  flame- 
coloured  post-boy — a  savage  Hulan, 
— dirocte,  riding  the  '  wheeler,'  and 
driving  the  leaders  with  long  whip 
and  roins  gathered  in  his  hands. 

Kow  floats  by  what  seems  to  be^ 
cart  of  crimson,  blood  -  coloured 
flush ;  but  which  on  calm  reflectioa 
resolves  itself  into  the  outriders, 
poBtiliona,  menials  before  and  be- 
hind in  bn^test  liveries  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  plooe.  Comee  by,  too, 
presently,  the  gross,  heavy  royal^ 
of  Hollmid,  wiUi  sad-colourod  live- 
riea.  Comes  by,  finally,  a  looee 
miscellany  of  cAar-a-ionM,  cabs — 
cars — and  even  carte  of  the  period. 

This  festival  delays  all  things. 
The  hour  fbr  table  d'hSto — unalter- 
able usually — is  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. TVe  do  not  dine  till  half-pest 
six— seven. 
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WAITING. 

(TUustratcd  hy  Louis  Ilttard,) 

SHE  had  pazal  from  the  window  lon^, 
Down  the  ilim  and  crowded  street : 
She  hod  hstened  with  ear  down-bent 
To  the  tread  of  the  passing  feet 

She  had  watched  the  last  flush  die  out 

From  the  cold  grey  winter  sky, 
And  the  first  pale  star  look  sadly  down ; 

She  had  greeted  it  with  a  sigh. 

lake  a  flash  in  the  street  below 

The  lamph'ghter  sped  along; 
And,  solenmly  faint  and  low, 

Came  the  notes  of  an  old  street  song. 

They  were  singing  a  well-known  lay 

She  often  had  sung  to  him 
Long  ago,  in  the  coumtry  home : 

And  her  eyes  with  teeurs  grew  dim* 

But  she  turned  from  the  window  away, 
And  glanced  round  the  home-like  room : 

Tears,  tears,  must  not  greet  him  of  foolish  heart ; 
I  know  that  he  soon  will  come. 

And  so,  woman-like,  with  a  half-breathed  sigh. 

She  shuts  out  the  dreary  night. 
Draws  close  the  curtains,  and  tends  the  fire. 

Till  the  httle  room  glows  with  light 

She  is  kneeling  before  the  hearth. 

Little  wife,  with  an  anxious  face ; 
For  the  wearying  thought  comes  back  again. 

He  is  late ;  time  wears  on  apace. 

And  the  firehght  gleams  on  the  sofb-brown  hair. 

And  kisses  the  rounded  cheek : 
Deep  thoughts  are  thronging  the  woman's  heart. 

What  a  woman's  lips  fear  to  speak. 

*  I  love  him !  I  love  him !'  she  whispers  low ; 

'  He  is  all  the  world  to  me ; 
Bat,  ah !  husband  mine,  thou  must  never  know 
How  this  frail  heart  worships  thee. 

*  Yet  I  often  think,  when  I'm  waiting  here — 

Watching  and  waiting  alone — 
What  if  the  world  steal  away  his  heart. 
Which  is  now  my  own — ^my  own  ? 

'  For  what  am  I  but  a  simple  girl^ 
With  only  my  love  to  give? 
And  yet  he  tells  me  I  am  more  dear 
Than  aught  that  this  world  can  give. 

'  But  when,  as  to-night,  he  is  late-HK)  late. 

My  heart  sinketh  faint  and  low ; 
But  all  these  fancies,  my  best  beloved, 
Thon  must  never,  ah  I  never  know.' 

Little  she  dreams  of  the  loving  eyes 
That  are  watching  her  from  the  door ; 

And  how  deep,  deep,  in  her  husband's  heart 
The  love  gioweth  more  and  more ; 
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Till,  OS  he  watches  her  kneeling  there. 

She  seems,  to  his  £gaicy  qnaint. 
Like  the  gtuodian  angel  of  his  home, 

A  woman,  and  yet  a  saint. 

Saint  and  angel  she  is  to  him, 

Fond  loving  woman  beside ; 
More  &ir  and  dear  as  the  trial-tried  wife 

Than  the  day  she  was  his  bride. 

'  What,  NellyJ  mnsing  ?'  a  hand  is  laid 
On  the  fair  and  down-bent  brow ; 

And  stands  beside  her  the  watched-for  ona 
Ah!  where  are  her  sad  thoughts  now? 

All  yanished  and  fled  at  the  well-known  yoice. 
At  the  olssp  of  the  fond  embrace ; 

And  the  firelight  fidls  on  no  £iiirer  sight 
Than  tiie  yonng  wile's  happy  &ce. 
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KATE  JOSEPHINB  BATEltfAN. 


THE  genins  of  the  yonng  American 
actress,  whose  impersonation  of 
Leah  is  drawing  aH  London  to  a 
theatre  which  hitherto  courted  only 
a  class,  has  been  so  tidked  abont 
and  written  abont  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  is  now  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  remains  for  ns, 
in  presenting  her  portrait  to  onr 
readers,  to  accompany  it  only  by  a 
brief  notice  of  the  preyions  career 
of  the  original. 

Kate  Josephine  Bateman  was  bom 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1842,  in  the 
dty  of  Baltimore  and  state  of  Mary- 
land. Her  £EimiIy  is  of  English 
origin,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  in  the  State.  Her 
parrats  were  both  at  one  time  on 
the  stage,  though  their  ancestors 
had  been  unconnected  with  that  pro- 
fession ;  and  bnt  for  an  accident 
wMch  befel  them  during  their  career, 
it  is  probable  that  the  present  public 
fayonrite  would  haye  been  lost  in 
priyate  life. 

It  happened  that,  at  the  theatre 
in  Lotdsyille,  Kentucky,  a  difficulty 
arose  in  the  performance  of  'The 
Children  in  the  Wood.'  The  prin- 
cipal actors  were  all  present,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Bateman  himself,  who  played 
hiB  celebrated  part  of  Walter.  The 
Wood  too  was  there,  but  where 
were  the  Children?  They  had  both 
been  taken  ill.  They  were  as  im- 
Xxnrtant  as  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
to  the  play  of '  Hamlet ;'  and  it  was 
apparent  that  either  there  must  be 

VOL.  rv. — ^NO.  V. 


no  play,  or  other  children  must  be 
found.  1j3l  this  dilemma  the  happy 
thought  suggested  itself  to  the  pa- 
rents to  substitute  their  own  daugh- 
ters, Kate  and  Ellen,  who  in  a 
couple  of  hours  were  schooled  to  the 
parts,  and  acquitted  themselyes  with 
an  ability  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  they  had  neyer,  up  to 
that  time,  seen  the  inside  of  a  theatre. 
Their  singular  aptitude  for  the  art 
determined  their  vocation.  There 
was  no  resisting  the  verdict  of  the 
public.  Accomp<^ed  by  their  pa- 
rents and  brother,  they  made  a  tour 
all  over  the  States,  and  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  metropolis 
itsell  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1849 
that  they  first  appeared  at  the  Old 
Broadway  Theatre. 

In  185 1 — the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  —  the  children  visited 
London,  and  their  first  appearance 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  received 
the  stamp  of  unequivocal  success. 
London  audiences  are  not,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  partial  to  '  Infant  Prodigies,' 
and  nothing  but  their  real  talent 
and  intelligence  could  have  saved 
them  from  neglect.  One  writer, 
indeed,  condemned  the  performance 
upon  what  he  called '  moral  grounds.' 
He  considered  that  children  brought 
thus  young  before  the  public  must 
be  forced  into  unhealthy  precocity. 
Whatever  the  application  of  his 
remarks  to  other  cases,  it  was  soon 
plain  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.     A  more   acute  critic 
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saw  that  what  the  children  did  was 
inspired  by  nature,  and  not  forced 
by  training.  '  It  is  impossible/  he 
said,  'to  see  these  youthful  per- 
formers, to  observe  the  expression  of 
their  feices,  and  to  listen  to  the  tones 
of  their  Toices,  without  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  animated  by  a 
native  intelligence  and  feeling  which 
all  the  ins&nction  in  the  world 
would  not  impart'  'Punch/  too, 
said  of  them  that  their  acting  seemed 
an  enjoyment — 'a  pastime  which 
you  imagine  they  would  cry  if  de- 
prived of.  It  is  HteraUy  "  playing  '* 
with  them.  They  romp  about  the 
stage  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  in 
a  nursery;  and  if  a  nursery  for 
actors  is  ever  founded  for  the  British 
stage,  the  Bateman  children  ought 
to  be  at  the  head  of  it'  The  pieces, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  in  which 
they  had  made  their  principal  effects, 
were  a  little  comedy,  written  for 
them,  called  'The  Young  Couple/ 
and  the  last  act  of  Bichard  in. 

In  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  the  veidict  of  Lo]»ion  was 
confirmed;  and  after  fourteen 
months  spent  in  these  islands,  the 
little  artists  and  their  proud  parents 
once  more  crossed  the  AUantio. 

Then  followed  another  tour  in 
the  States,  and  a  trip  to  Califomia. 
In  the  latter  place  the  success  of 
the  children  was  immense ;  but  as 
children  there  was  soon  nothing  more 
left  for  them  to  do,  and  a  retire- 
ment, for  a  time  at  any  rate,  was 
wisely  resolved  upon.  The  retire* 
ment  lasted  five  years;  and  at  its 
close  it  is  only  of  the  subject  of  this 
notice  that  we  hear.  Her  sister 
married  early,  and  the  public  saw 
her  no  more.  Kate  Bateman  re- 
tired to  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
studies  which  she  now  sought  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  inferior  to  that 
which  had  inspired  her  in  her  former 
successes  with  the  public,  gave  a 
new  vigour  to  her  mind  and  a  new 
world  to  her  imagination.  Art, 
which  had  been  a  plaything,  now 
became  a  passion.  Her  subsequent 
career  was  inevitable;  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1859,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  lidjss  Bateman  appeared 
once  more  before  an  American 
public.    The  play  selected  for  the 


occasion]  was  founded  upon  Long- 
fellow's poem  of  'Evangeline/  and 
called  by  that  nama    Her  admira- 
tion for,  and  beautiful  reading  of 
the  work  had  suggested  its  adapta- 
tion for  the  purpose.     The  piece 
made  a  great  success,  and  its  Mr 
heroine  was  at  once  established  as 
the   greatest   actress    in   America. 
The  remainder  of  her  career,  up  to 
her  appearance  in  London,  may  he 
briefly  told.     In  i860,  she  again 
appeared     in     'Geraldine/     'the 
heroine,'  we  are  informed,  'of  her 
mother's  chef  d'ceuvre  ;*  and  we  aft^- 
wards  hear  of  her  in  a  range  of 
characters   whose    diversity  is   a 
marvel  in  itself.    But  whether  in 
Jtdia  (in  'TheHunchback'),PaMitnc 
(in  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons'),  Jtdiet,  0^ 
Lady  Macbeth  (not  to  mention  oilier 
parts  scaredy  so  well  known  to  tiio 
London  pubHe)^  her  great  powers 
were  equally  apparent,  and  those 
who  have  beheld  all  her  previous 
impersonations  might  well  be  pre- 
ps^   for   the    brilliant   triumph 
which  her  performance  of  Leah  has 
since  gained  in  London.    XeoA,  we 
should  not  omit  to  remark,  was  also 
a  gieat  chacacter  of  its  accomplished 
represemtative  when  in  America,  and 
it  was  in  this  that  she  made  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  successes  in 
that  country.     Of  the  play,  which 
all  London  is  crowding  to  see,  what 
need  be  said  here?    Suffice  it  tiiat 
the  portrait  here  presented  repre- 
sents the  heroine  at  one  of  tiie  most 
striking  points  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  an  admirable 
likeness  in  every  respect,  as  £eu:  as 
character  is  concerned. 

If  the  artist  has  not  conveyed  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  grace  aiui  beauty 
of  the  original — of  the  i?f>^F"<*^'«« 
charm  which  pervades  her  move- 
ments and  her  utterance — of  that 
expression  of  the  mind  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  i^ree  to 
call  'manner' — ^it  is  because  he  is 
only  an  artist  and  not  a  magician. 
Those  who  desire  to  realize  the  grand 
passion  and  exquisite  tenderness,  the 
terrible  hate  and  intense  love,  which 
Miss  Bateman  is  equally  capable  of 
rendering,  must  follow  the  rest  of 
London  who  weep  nightiy  at  the 
soziowB  of  the  poor  fonraJcen  Leah, 

S.  L.  B* 


L0B3TEK  SALAD. 
Be  A  Cbtbtacean  A&nsr. 


IUADE  my  my  to  the  share. 
Pronton  still  lived !  That  was  a 
wlace  to  my  sad  and  looentad  heart, 
^  to  my  inward  man  craving  for  a 
lobder  Bolad.  Bat,  aJosl  he  lived 
not  as  in  the  dsya  of  mj  boyhood ; 
iie  appeared  old  and  decrepit,  and 
no  longer  caught  lobsteni.  I  ea- 
ileavonred  to  awaken  liim  to  those 
liappj  dftjB  1  have  mentioiied;  but, 
I  gnere  to  aay,  with  Mm  they  were 
almoet  past  and  gona  He,  or  his 
mi^uB,  kept  a  shop  wherein  might 
1>a  bought  shilling  books,  shells 
bom  tlie  East,  said  to  have  been  col- 
locted  on  the  island  shores :  the  only 
thing  I  recognized  was  the  mixed 
coloured  sand  in  bottles,  &om  Alum 
Itey.  I  bade  Prouton  adieu — probably 
for  ever — and  went  my  way  with  a 
t«ar  on  my  eyelash  and — no  lobsters. 
Were  I  to  dwell  on  the  aamerous 


tales— ay,  merry  tales— in  which 
the  animal  lobeter  has  taken  a  most 
nierilotiouB  and  gastronomic  part, 
I  would  require  a  quarto  instead  of 
these  fow  chapters.  I  will  therefore 
close  this  by  remarkiug  that,  in  a 
well-known  summer-house,  where 
Gmy  wrote  his  'Elegy,'  hard  by 
the  sparkling  Thames,  nmid  the 
fuliago  which  adorns  the  velvet 
lawn  of  one  of  the  many  charming 
residences  so  well  known  to  those 
who  visit — and  who  has  not? — the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Rich- 
mond and  Petersham,  there  once 
gathered  together,  under  the  stars  of 
a  clear  summer's  sky,  two  or  three 
celebrated  individuals,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine-flavoured  Eavannahs, 
iced  champagne,  and  lobster  salad. 
Whether  it  was  the  efiecta  of  the 
Havauuahs,  the  cool  wine,  or  the 
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lobster  Fu^fi'l,  I  will  Ti:)t  r.=iS(  rf, 
thoUL,}!  I  liilly  bolirvo  it  to  luno 
boeu  tlio  latter;  Imt  then  aiul  tlkro 
"was  deviloiH'd,  and  decided  on,  t)io 
untoward,  or  ])t>ssiltly  ill-maiiap  d 
event,  entitled,  I  faney,  tho  J)e.seeiit 
on  Buiilo^rno.  One  of  those  indi- 
viduals, 1  need  scarcely  Siiv,  is  now 
tlio  Emperor  oi*  a  people  who  claim 
precedeneo  in  all  questions  of  f^iM- 
trononiy,  thouirh  1  by  no  means 
accord  them  tho  bluo  ril)and  in 
matt^'rs  wherein  tho  lobstor  is  con- 
cerned. 

Again,  it  is  said  tho  Eeform  Bill 
■was  passed  under  similar  infiuonces. 
For  the  then  Lord  John  —  as  he 
ever  will  l)e  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  England — having  eaten 
copioiLsly  of  a  lobster -salad  supper, 
felt  so  invigorated  on  the  day  folloir- 
ing  that  he  beheld,  written  on  the 
pavement,  Jis  he  walked  firmly  down 
to  the  House,  the  precise  number  of 
the  majority  which  passed  it;  and 
the  Bill— that  Bill  which  has  caused 
such  happiness  to  the  people  of 
England— passed  and  was  receipted. 
Doubtless  it  was,  I  take  it,  tho  same 
influences  prompted  Sir  llobert  Peel 
to  abolisli  the  Com  Laws.  I  feel 
convinced  that  nothing  short  of  a 
lobster  supper  could  have  nerved 
him  for  the  herculean  task.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  all  desirous  of 
political  fame  to  eat  lobster  salads. 

In  New  York  there  still  lives  a 
gentleman  of  (iharacter  and  fortimo, 
unhappily  under  restraint,  whose 
love  was  so  ardent  for  crustacean 
food  that,  when  in  a  state  of  more 
than  usual  excitement,  ho  always 
fancies  and  proclaims  himself  a 
lobster — possibly,  a  very  big  one; 
for  finer  or  fatter  can  scarcely  l>e 
wished  than  arc  to  be  seen  on  tho 
hospitable  tables  at  Now  York.  And, 
to  do  the  citizens  justice,  they  are 
making  great  progress  in  tlie  art  of 
gastronomy,  as  in  all  other  arts ;  not 
that  as  yet  they  have  attained  that 
of  making  a  successful  lobster  salad ; 
nor,  indee<],  do  they  justly  estimate 
the  precaution  necessary  for  the  con- 
coction of  a  mayonnaise.  My  final 
chapter  will,  however,  sufliciently 
instruct  them,  and  the  sooner  they 
put  the  art  they  will  here  learn  into 
practice,  the  sooner  shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  them. 


It  is  fiiVid,  ancl  not  incrir:' .f- 
Fuitl,  lus  we  all  full  well  Icnow,  i.r  ' 
li^ast  ought  to  know,  if  tlie  tnie  ft  - 
ings  of  human  nature  touch  ui.v 
hearts — 

♦  I'hiit  no  xg.\  no  pmfes^lon,  no  station  L-  fr.  -'— 
Tu  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  kn  ro.' 

This,  however,  like  most  ]v>ctrr, 
may  bo  improved  on.  Let  the  readt  i 
judge  if  my  version  has  not  far  mou- 
of  poetical  softness  about  it — 

*  No  ttge,  no  profeasioo,  no  station  is  froe— 
For  princes,  as  people,  like  lobsters,  yon  *^*t\" 

And  besides  being  poetical  it  kis 
the  rare  merit  of  being  true. 

In  conolx>ratioii,  I  may  mention 
that  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Halifai  is 
alive  with  lobsters ;  and  during  tho 
Tiait  (rf  our  Boyal  Phnee — God  bless 
md  protect  him! — he  tried  his  hantl 
at  catching  them,  an  amusemdi:, 
ay,  sport,  I  may  call  it,  to  which 
the  people  are  given.  The  praotiiv 
is  followed  aomewhat  in  a  similar 
BMnner  to  tliat  of  the  fishermen  in 
the  Bays  of  Naples  azid  Messina,  hy 
torchlight.  The  bc»t  being  row.d 
near  to  the  shore  where  the  lobRtei> 
are  feeding,  the  moment  the  li,i:l.: 
fiashes  oh  the  water  they  nish  to- 
wards  it,  when  the  fisher  places  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  boat,  anuti 
with  a  prong  fork,  and  secures  tlioi.. 
by  hundreds.  If  report  speaks  trnly, 
his  Koyal  Highness,  in  company  vrXi 
a  British  Admiral,  was  wont  to  enjoy 
this  nocturnal  sport  most  succiV- 
fully,  and  doubtless  equally  enjo}«  1 
the  salads.  I  should,  however,  pn**.: 
to  offer  him  one  at  Babbicoml)c. 

CIIAPTEK  V. 

COMMKBCIAL  GOKSmXRATIONS. 

The  question  of  commerce,  err- 
crustacean  commerce,  which  nuiy 
possibly  appear  to  the  world  a**  .i 
mere  myth,  an  ingenious  speculation, 
is,  nevertheless,  one  of  vast  imiwrt- 
ance,  of  far  more  imjwrtanoe,  evt« 
to  the  Messrs.  Rothscliild  and  tli*- 
gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Eichancv 
than  they  appear  to  have  time  ii 
question.  They  buy  lobsters  and  eat 
lobsters  whensoever  and  wheresoever 
attainable,  for  the  most  part  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  wealth  ^M 
up  from  the  sea  and  scattered  over 
the  world. 
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I  shall  tieat  ctufiorily  cm  thifl  great 
qneetioQ.    I  have  neyer  cansidered 
zoyself  capaUe    of  accepting   the 
ODerous  position  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  even  had  it  been  offered 
to  me,  solely  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
sufficient iiiiMm<»iAl  knowledge.  That 
two  and  two  ma^e  four  I  am  ready 
to  belieTe  and  do  believe;  beyond 
this  my  <mly  desire  is  to  see  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  at  present  I  am  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Gladstone.    I  wonder 
i(  he  has  the  good  taste  to  ei^oy  a 
lobster.    Whitebait  I  know  he  does. 
Nevertheless,  crostacean  commerce 
is  vast  and  carious,  and  deserves 
considerable  attention.    Indeed,  the 
moment  I  am  elected  to  represent 
the  beantifnl  little  town  of  Dart- 
mouth, South  Devon,  in  Parliament 
—  a  somewhat  fishy  constituency, 
on  whom  I  can  count  on  a  ma- 
jority  t^   moment   I   have    time 
and  money  sufficient  to  offer  myself 
as  their  poUtical  slave — I  intend  to 
bring  the  matter  of  crustacean  sta- 
tistics   before   the   legislature,  and 
show  the  world  at  large  how  great 
an  addition  to  the  revenue  would 
arise  were  a  slight  tax  imposed  on 
the  sale  of  stale  lobsters.  Meanwhile 
permit  me  to  name  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  numbers 
that   ore   daily  brought   into   the 
London  market  by  the  South-Westem 
and  Great  Western  Bailways,  and 
the   steamers   from  Guernsey  and 
Jersey;  and,  again,  from  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  Liverpool ;  while  from 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Lewis  Islands,  it  is  computed 
that  no  less  than  150,000  find  their 
way  to  Billingsgate.    The  principal 
supply,  however,  is  from  Norway, 
trcMu    whence   we   derive  at   least 
600,000 ;  and  the  London  market  is 
thus  supplied  at  the  rate  of  from 
25,000     to    30,000    lobsters   daily. 
Allow,  then,  as  many  in  proportion 
in  all  the  gieat  cities  and  towns 
througiiout    the    land  —  although 
Landon  is  unquestionably  the  prin- 
cipal mart— and  tJie  multitude  oon- 
somed  is  enormous. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  great  cities  of 
England  only  that  a  lobster  com- 
merce is  effectively  carried  on ;  very 
fax  from,  it  In  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Philadel^da,  New  York,  the  con- 


sumption of  Crustacea  is  beyond  all 
belief.  And  our  neighbours  in 
France  look  on  a  mfiyonnaise  de  ho» 
inard  OS  one  of  the  luxuries  of  their 
existence.  In  &ct,  lobsters  find  their 
way,  in  tiiese  rapid  days  of  travelling, 
to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con* 
trary,  the  uncivilized  world  also. 
At  least  I  can  answer  for  having  a 
hand  in  a  very  excellent  lobster  salad 
in  a  pine  wood  in  Bussia.  The  gaa- 
tronomical  treat,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
was  caused  from  the  fact  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias 
having  ccndescended  to  travel  com- 
fortably from  Warsaw  to  Peters- 
burgh,  or  Dunaburgh  to  Peters- 
burgh,  as  may  bo,  before  the  line 
was  opened  to  the  public;  and  I 
chanced  to  become  one  of  the  invited 
guests  who  joined  the  directors  in  a 
trial  trip,  not  only  as  regards  the 
safety  of  the  line  to  convey  an  em- 
peror, but  to  ratify  by  practical 
proof  the  rehearsal  of  a  limchecn 
here  and  dinners  there  to  refresh 
his  Majesty's  inward  man  eti  route. 
Thus  on  our  arrival  at  a  small  sta- 
tion in  the  middle  of  a  pine  forest 
we  were  ushered  into  a  temporary 
apartment  made  of  planks,  iix  the 
occasicm  decorated  with  iJags  and 
flowers,  though  in  winter  tune  or 
very  early  spring;  for  I  recollect 
planks  were  laid  across  that  we 
might  walk  with  dry  feet  from  the 
carriages  over  the  snow ;  and  when 
I  entered  my  astonishment  was  great 
to  behold  a  most  recherche  dejeuner, 
with  attendants  in  white  neckcloths ; 
but  fJEur  greater  was  my  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  lobsters  and  a  mayoA- 
naise  de  homard. 

Visitors  to  Billingsgate,  at  the 
proper  time  and  season  of  their 
greatest  demand,  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  the  enormous  amount 
of  business  done.  While  below 
that  wonderful  piscatorial  commis- 
sariat tiiere  is  indeed  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  commercial  business 
daily  transacted ;  and  near  at  hand 
may  be  found  the  boiling-houses,  in 
which  countiess  thousands  daily 
change  their  colour. 

Our  lobster  commerce  from  Nor- 
way is  very  great ;  indeed,  as  many 
as  30,000  at  times  arrive  from  the 
fiords  in  a  single  day.    And  these 
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lobsters  m-o  so  murli  cstopracil  that 
we  pay  from  20,000/.  to  30,000/. 
annually  to  tlie  Norwegians  for  this 
one  article  of  commerce.  Tlu  y  are 
brouglit  over  in  welled  steam -vessels, 
and  an;  kept  alive  after  their  arrival 
in  wooclen  reservoirs.  As  a  proof  of 
the  nunil)er  conveyed  from  Korway 
alone  —  a  number,  of  late  years, 
greatly  on  the  increase — 1  may  name 
a  little  incident  which  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  i)reFent  century, 
which  sets  forth  that  one  of  these 
wooden  reservoirs  was  once  nm  into 
by  a  Kussian  vessel,  when  some 
20,000  to  ,30,000  lobsters  were  set 
adrift,  possibly  not  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  the  ixDisonous  waters  of 
Father  Thames. 

Lobsters,  and,  as  I  l^elievc,  for  the 
most  part  all  other  crustaceans,  can 
be  kept  alive  after  their  capture  for 
commercial  purposes.  Taken  from 
the  steamers  which  convey  them  to 
their  destination,  they  are  then  placed 
in  perforated  wooden  boxes  anchored 
in  some  well-selected  spot ;  for  the 
London  dealers  by  no  means  allow 
too  many  lobsters  to  find  their  way 
at  once  to  the  market  The  supply 
is  governed  by  the  demand,  and 
this  demand  being  in  a  great  measure 
guided  by  erroneous  ideas  as  con- 
nected with  the  animal  being  in  or 
out  of  season,  is,  or  at  least  I  should 
imagine  must  be,  most  injurious  to 
the  trade. 

Ireland  abounds  with  lobsters,  and 
welled  Tessols  bring  them  to  the 
London  market  at  the  rate  of  ten 
thousand  a  week.  Immense  quan- 
tities are  also  produced  in  Scotland, 
and  I  have  heard  of  cargoes  of  thirty 
thousand  being  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  cosist  of  Lewis  and  Skye,  the 
value  of  which  to  the  captors  would 
amount  to  1,000/.,  whereas  in  the 
English  market  the  same  quan- 
tity would  bring  at  least  four 
times  that  sum.  And  in  proof 
of  the  enormous  fund  of  wealth 
which  the  sea  supplies,  even  as  re- 
gards the  animal  lobster  alone,  I 
venture  to  insert  an  interesting  fact, 
which  I  have  taken  from  an  article 
on  shellfish,  published  in  the  '  Illus- 
trated News.*  It  arose  from  a  little 
experiment  of  a  charitable  nature 
which  was  tried  by  a  gentleman 
who  took  a  lirely  interest  in  the 


Highland  lisherracn,  and  the  results 
of  which  he  made  public.  Com- 
niisemtiiig  the  wretche<lne.*xs  whioh 
ho  had  witnessed  among  many,  who 
although  anxious  to  labour  wt-re 
unable  to  procure  work,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  feeling  that  the  usral 
mode  of  assisting  them  was  leased  on 
a  mistaken  principle,  he  imdertook 
the  ostablishinent  of  a  lobster  fisliery 
upon  a  small  scale  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  expended  about  600/., 
with  which  he  procured  eight  boats 
completely  equipped  and  a  small 
smack  of  sixteen  tons.  The  crews, 
consisting  of  thirty  men,  be  fiimiBhed 
with  all  the  necessary  fishing  ma- 
terials, paying  the  men  weekly  wages 
ranging  from  nine  to  thirteui  shil- 
lings, part  of  the  amount  t>eing  in 
meal.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
was  that  these  eight  boats  sent  tn 
the  London  market  in  a  few  mou^ 
as  many  lobsters  as  reimbursed  the 
original  cost  of  the  fishing  plant 
The  men  and  their  fsLmilies  were 
thus  rescued  from  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  and  are  now  living  in 
comfort  and  plenty,  having,  in  addi- 
tion, the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  present  index>endent  con- 
dition has  been  achiev^  principally 
by  means  of  tlieir  own  well -sustained 
industry. 

In  the  large  towns  and  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  such 
as  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philar 
delphia.  New  York,  Boston,  Halifex, 
Montrealj  &c.,  the  numbers  annually 
caught,  sold,  and  eaten,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  destroyed,  are  beyond 
all  calcokticfn. 

'The  lobster  {Uomarus  Amervn' 
nu»)y  says  Dr.  ;Gould  in  his  abte 
report  of  the  inyertebrata  of  Massft- 
chusette,  '  is  the  largest  of  all  crus- 
tacean animals,  and  is  ezcluavely 
employed  for  food. 

'  The  largest  which  has  been  seen 
by  the  Boston  fishermen  weighed 
twenty^ight  pounds,  and  those 
weiglung  ton  or  twelve  pounds, 
commonly  seen  in  the  markets,  are 
about  the  arers^  size. 

'  Lobsters  are  caught  during  the 
six  months  of  warm  weather,  and 
are  also  taken  throughout  the  year, 
but  no  absolute  rule  is  laid  down. 
They  are  caught  about  all  tlie  islands 
of  the  MassachusettB  Bay,  and  i& 
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erety  lake  along  the  coast.  A  few 
eootnctorB  manage  most  of  the 
eales.  The  largest  dealers  have 
thiee  vessels  employed  daring  the 
season.  They  famish  the  apparatas 
for  catching  them,  and  pay  a  certain 
Biun  for  each  lobster  canght  One 
man  will  attend  to  forty  pots.  He 
raises  his  pots  each  morning  and 
eecnies  his  prey.  He  spends  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  catching 
codfish. 

'  To  average  one  lobster  each  day 
for  each  pot  is  considered  tolerable, 
indeed  uar  work.  In  this  way 
300,000 — ^probably  more — are  amm- 
ally  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts. 

'Nearly  one  half  are  disposed  of 
in  the  Boston  market,  while  all  the 
inhabitaoits  of  the  seaboard  sapply 
themselves  abondantly,  and  the  New 
York  market  is  also  principally  sap- 
plied  from  the  waters  of  the  state 
aboot  Province  Town.  Lobsters  are 
8(dd  at  aboat  ten  cents,  or  fourpence 
each,  allowing  a  profit  for  ten  per 
cent' 


CHAPTER  YI. 

COOKS  IN  GENERAL,  ANt)  LOBSTEBS  IN 
PABTIOULAB. 

I  hold,  as  I  have  ever  held,  fiirmly 
to  the  belief  that  &r  more  persons 
are  annually  killed  by  cooks  tiian  by 
medical  men.  And  I  have  held  to 
tiie  idea,  and  still  advocate  the  fact, 
that  a  college  for  cooks  is  fisir  more 
necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  mankind  than  a  college  for  sor- 
geons. 

In  these  days,  which  are  termed 
the  era  of  progress,  civilization,  and 
edacation,  when  every  one  is  ex- 
amined for  everything,  and  expected, 
moreover,  to  know  something  of 
everything,  which  at  least  they  &ncy 
they  do ;  in  these  days,  I  say,  and  I 
say  it  emphatically,  when  the  arts 
of  war,  diplomacy,  beaorocraey,  phy- 
sic, ay,  and  stock -brokering,  all 
have  their  aspirants,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  know  that  twice  six  makes 
twelve,  and  that  the  sides  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  are  eqoal,  that 
the  Thames  is  possibly  in  England 
and  the  Hudson  in  America,  and 
can  spell  a  word  of  two  syllables: 


when,  I  say,  the  candidates  for  oar 
fatoie  generals,  admirals,  bishops, 
ambassadors,  doctors  of  law  and 
physic,  and  finance  ministers,  are 
mstracted  and  supposed  to  know 
something  of  that  which  they  have 
learnt;  when  enlightened  men  of 
all  nations  read  of  art,  and  love  to 
look  on  art  as  they  do  on  the  fiur 
&ce  of  their  best  beloved,  is  it  not 
sad  that  one  of  the  greatest  arts  in 
the  world,  the  culinary  art,  that  of  a 
first-rate  cook,  is  utterly  ignored 
save  in  theory,  though  revelled 
on  in  fiict?  Why  then,  I  say,  ye 
gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
daily  finding  &alt  with  your  matu- 
tinid  meals,  or  your  evening  gor- 
mandizing called  dining,  is  it  not  a 
scandal  which  ought  and  must  be 
remedied,  or  the  mightiest  inteUeots 
will  fail,  the  most  amiable  lose  their 
temp^fi^  the  world's  digestive  organs 
be  utterly  destroyed,  and  all  happi- 
ness here  on  eartti  sink  into  disease? 
Take  up  the  'Times 'newspaper 
any  monung  and  you  will  therein 
be  enabled  to  read  an  advertisement, 
or  ten  of  them  if  you  choose,  from 
persons  offering  themselves  as  pro- 
fessed cooks,  most  of  them  backed 
by  l^some  amiable  persons  giving 
them  characters  for  honesty,  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  and  temper;  but  what 
about  their  art?  simply  nothing. 
And  consequently  half  the  world 
submits  to  be  poisoned,  either  from 
indigence  or  goodnature,  or  from 
economy  or  utter  ignorance  of  the 
culinary  art  They  eat  soup  by  the 
gallon  during  the  year,  from  which 
the  murderous,  poisoning  grease  has 
never  been  skimmed,  underd<Hie  and 
overdone  meat  and  vegetables,  aU 
unwholesome,  and  these  professed 
cooks,  professing  they  can  roast  and 
boil — ^an  art  that  few  attain  to,  but  all 
declare  their  knowledge  of— go  forth 
among  the  multitude  conmiitting 
slaughter  and  inconceivable  agony. 
Cooking  is  an  art,  I  here  most 
vehemently  assert,  second  to  no  art 
in  its  utility  to  mankind  in  general, 
and  to  refined  tastes  in  particular — 
an  art  that  increases  and  infuses 
the  highest  benefits  to  existence, 
giving  health,  temper,  energy,  vi- 
tality, power  to  the  human  body, 
energy  to  the  human  intellect,  the 
highest  and  most  noble  aspirations 
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to  man,  and  may  be  obtRined  in  Uw 
simplest  abode  of  labour  as  in  the 
paliuse  of  the  piinoe.  And  I  do 
leally  think  and  believe  that  those 
who  piofess  the  art  in  whatever  de- 
gree, and  deface  the  art,  ought  to  be 
pnnLshed  as  mnch  as  any  other  pro* 
fiasKon  in  life  is  punished  for  igno- 
rance or  want  of  proper  coltivation. 
And  now  let  me  observe  that  ail 
the  co(^ery'-boQks,anci0ntor  modem, 
are  balled  one  from  the  other.  A 
little  more  cayenne  pep{)er  may  bo 
cast  in  here,  a  little  of  cream,  oil,  or 
vinegar  there.  The  higher  the 
artist  the  more  delicate  the  tsste; 
the  more  knowledge  of  the  palate 
the  more  practical  means  of  attaining 
that  which  is  good  and  palatable 
and  wholesome.  As  the  foimdation 
of  a  house  forms  the  groundwork  for 
a  good  or  a  bad  bmlding,  so  is  the 
jxft  au  feu,  or  stock  pot,  tiie  b^;in- 
ning'and  end— the  alpha  and  omega 
— of  all  cookery,  whether  good  or 
bad«  Nothing  is  more  vnlgar,  no- 
thing more  insalting,  than  that  of 
being  asked  to  take  pot  luck  with 
any  man.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
oolinary  art  as  pot  luck.  The  poi 
au  feu  is  either  «  eombinatioa  of 
good,  wholesome,  nourishing  stodc 
and  aroma  from  meat  or  fowl,  or 
game  or  venison,  or  all  combined, 
in  its  finest  and  most  wholesome 
state,  extracted  by  art  and  witib  care, 
leaviDg  a  nouiiahing  jelly  (on  the 
top  of  which  the  £t  or  unwholo* 
some  pQstionB  rise,  and  which 
shoxdd  bo  carefully  remcrved),  &am 
which  the  stocks  of  all  soups  and 
gravies  are  made.  It  is  i^  which 
is  the  commencement  as  the  end  of 
a  good  and  healthy  dinner.  Boast- 
ing and  boiling  are  equally  meri- 
tcoous,  but  rarely  attained  fcom  the 
want  of  oaro,  talent,  or  experience. 
And  I  will  ask  the  reader  of  these 
pages  (m  the  culinary  art  and  cms- 
taoean  axoellenoies,  if,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  a  copious  indulgence  of  the 
good  things  provided  at  the  hospi- 
table board  of  one  who  has  really  a 
good  cook,  he  has  not  risen  from 
his  bed  with  feelings  of  health  and 
elasticity,  appetite  renewed,  diges- 
tive powers  in  order,  energy  of  mind 
and  power  of  limb  utterly  the  re- 
Terse  from  that  which  he  has  ex- 
perienced when,  with  a  bitter  taato 


in  his  mootii,  heartburn,  digoilife 
oigans  disarranged,  he  has  awaked 
from  feverish  dreams  and  nnrefreah- 
ing  rest,  iU  at  ease  with  himself  and 
all  mankind,  cursing  the  oook,  9Sid, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contniy, 
ouzaing  the  so^salled  friend  who  baa 
kindly  oondemned  him  to  aloiw 
poison.  No ;  give  me  a  well-eodoed 
bee&teak,  a  glass  of  dear  and  spark* 
ling  bitter  beer,  a  ficesh  lobster  fialad, 
at  any  artistically  arranged  litde 
dinner;  let  me  eat»  if  possible,  off  a 
Dsasden  plate,  and  drink  ost  of  a 
height^  thin,  glass ;  let  me  be  enabled 
tosea  myself  in  my  silver  spoon,  and 
wipe  my  mousta^e  with  a  mow- 
wiute  napkin,  and  I  ask  for  no  L(»d 
Mayor's  feast,  nor  woi]dd  I  desire  to 
dine  witii  the  President  in  the  While 
House  or  the  Emperor  of  thefrendi 
at  the  Tuiiehes. 

Ere  I  oonchide  witii  the  varioos 
reeeipts  neceesary  for  the  pofoct 
eigoyinent  of  the  lobster  as  a  gastro- 
nomioal  treat,  let  me  quote  the 
following  lines.  It  is  neoeeaary  to 
observe  them  in  many  instanoeB  if 
you  really  desire  aldermanioally  ta 
enjoy  the  perfection  of  gastronomie 
inonlgenoe.  I  quote  them  from  a 
very  able  translation  of  Bemnger'a 
lyrical  poems — 

*  To  give  each  dish  tbe  rellcti  due. 
All  talk  at  table  praj  eacbew : 
Strictlj^orbld  all  repartee, 
]&  whiab  oar  aires  wfcc  wont  to  aee 
Sach  chana*— Ictia  kava  ft  now  do  mfico ; 
Smart  sayings  are  a  dowiirlght  bore.' 

At  least  till  ti)6  seccmd  conrse  is 
over,  then  as  many  as  you  like. 

Now  all  the  world  is  aware  that 
some  like  apples  and  others  0Bifln% 
fiwuy  both.  The  observation  is 
neitber  elegant  nor  artistical,  but 
It  is  trsthful;  and  tastes  difl^  so 
materially  that  it  would  be  ahnost 
impossible,  nay,  utterly  impossible,, 
toeatiafyiail.  I  shall  not,  therefore* 
attampt  to  diaenss  tiie  question  aa  to 
who  may  haye  been  the  fortonste 
individual  who  has  oome  nearest  the 
mark  of  nnivenid  ti^ie.  With  xm» 
exceptions,  and  those  oonatisting  in 
trifling  material,  all  cookeiy-bookB 
are  more  or  less  the  sama  The 
reeeipts  which  I  presome  to  give, 
therefore,  as  relating  to  the  lobster, 
are  only  sucli  as  I  personally  con- 
sider the   best;    but  all  xeoeipts 


nttslj  &ii  is  utility  if  the  ocm- 
eoetac  be  not  an  utisL  Aeetadng 
to  Roacm,  in  which,  tor  once,  the 
nniraae  ia  unaaimoiitB,  yvn  miiBt 
Gut  catch  joiiT  lotxtar.  "Bub,  of 
cooise,  by  aeceedtr  nrnst  take  place 
yibea  roaidiDg  neat  the  btin;  ooMm, 
the  more  briiiy  the  better.  Here 
ud  there  only  ie  the  •ninwl  {hd- 
ennd  in  perfectitHL  If  jaa  are 
obhged  to  boy  yonr  loteters  from  a. 
SakmoBger,  it  is  neeerauy  to  do  so 
vitii  grwk  discraticai  and  ia  acond- 
aace  vith  the  rates  I  have  laid  do^m 
ten  joar  ffuidance.  A  lobiter,  as  I 
bare  ateody  ohaerred,  cowed  irith 
panwitee  in  almtys  the  bast,  from 
the  &ct  of  his  having  kMj^  mnained 
Bndirtnrhed  in  deep  water.    Or  per- 
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hAps  Toa  >D^  pnftr  the  fblloving 
plan  of  obtaining  a  freth  lobster. 
The  phu  ia  ainiple,  inexpenaiTe,  and 
apeditiona.  It  was  thoe  pat  in 
practise.  A  gcntleaian  once  called 
on  hia  fishmonger  in  company  witli 
a  ■rtall  Scotch  tenicr.  Seeing  soma 
live  lobstera  on  the  connter,  he  asked 
if  they  were  fresh.  '  Freeh,'  said  tho 
fishmonger,  'I  ahonld  think  they 
were  frmh  and  lively  too ;  only  pnt 
your  dog's  tail  near  their  daws  and 
see  if  they  don't  hold  on.'  Tickled 
at  the  idea,  the  dog's  tail  was  in- 
stantly presented  to  a  fine  lobeter'a 
olaw,  irtio  Edaed  it  tightly.  Down 
jmnped  the  dog,  howling,  and  aS 
he  lEQ  with  the   lobster  holding 


'Yoamaywhistle  for  your  lobitn,' 
rej^ied  the  gentleBwii,  wiahing  him 
ecod  monung. 

I  shall  oommenoewith  the  Miater 
salad,  vriiich,  I  hnmbly  o^dne,  is  the 
beet  Hid  moat  natritaooa  mode  of 
discneang  this  erastacean  delieaoy. 
MoreoTsr,  I  ahall  give  my  receipts 
in  thfl  moBt  aimple  langoag^  eren 


Bfl  ngarda  tfaoee  I  have  Tcntuied 
pMiially  to  copy  from  others,  in 
order  that  the  moat  inaxperienced 
artist  may  miderstaad  them,  which 
is  by  no  means  the  ease  in  r^erence 
to  cookery- books  in  geneiaL  There- 
fore having  caught  or  poaseased 
yourself  of  a  fine  hritstar,  which  yon 
intend  to  eat,  it  is  of  eonrae  first 
neoeeaary  to  oook  it,  aad  here,  at  the 
very  onset,  I  find  myself  differing 
wiUi  varioas  cnlisaiT  men  of  dia- 
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tinction.      Generally   their    advice 
runs  as  follows: — 

'  Put  ihvm  alive,  with  their  claws 
tied  topri'thcr,  into  the  water  when 
boiling  hot,  and  keep  it  so  till  the 
Crustacea  is  done,  which,  if  a  pound 
weight,  will  take  al)ont  lifteen 
minutes,  and  if  larger  will  requirc 
not  quite  the  same  proportion  of 
time ;  for  if  boiled  too  long  the  moat 
will  iKJCome  stringy.  Death  takes 
place  immediately.' 

Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  pro- 
cess of  cooking  Jo])ster8  in  boiling 
water  was  invented  by  a  philanthro- 
pist deskous  of  putting  a  termination 
to  the  animal's  sufferings  in  the 
least  possible  period. 

My  good  friends,  philanthropy  and 
gastronomy  can  never  be  mentioned 
together;  they  are  artistically  dis- 
nnitod  in  every  possible  manner. 

Do  we  not  all  suffer?  is  it  not 
man's  destination  on  earth,  ay,  and 
that  of  animals  also  ?  The  bullock 
is  remorselessly  punched  on  the 
head  that  we  may  enjoy  a  tender 
beefsteak ;  the  calf  is  bled  to  death 
by  slow  degrees  that  our  fricondeaus 
and  cutlets  may  be  as  white  as  a  fair 
lady's  hand ;  partridges  and  hares, 
pheasants  and  woodcocks,  are  winged 
and  bagged,  and  left  oftimes  to  die 
in  the  solitude  of  woodlands;  your 
eels,  so  say  some,  are  skinned  alive, 
and  get  used  to  it  Well,  I  cannot 
release  lobsters  from  the  generality 
of  gastronomical  sufiferings  of  the 
animal  race.  They  must  be  boiled, 
they  are  bred  to  be  boiled,  to  become 
red  in  the  face,  to  give  an  upside 
down  turn,  to  squeak,  spread  out 
their  tails,  and  die. 

Well,  then,  I  say,  a  little  more  or 
less  of  suffering  is  only  tho  difference 
of  extracting  a  double  or  single  de- 
cayed tooth ;  we  all  go  to  the  dentist's, 
the  lobsters  to  pot,  and  in  that  pot 
let  your  water  be  cold.  If  near  the 
eea,  water  from  the  ocean ;  if  inland, 
water  well  salted,  the  time  of  their 
remaining  in  durance  commencing 
from  the  babbling  of  the  water. 
Your  lobster  boiled  or  cooked,  you 
propose  a  salad. 

Take  eggs  in  accordance  to  the 
size  of  your  salad ;  let  them  be  boiled 
as  haid  as  an  egg  can  be  boiled, 
then  cooled  in  fresh,  or  iced  water  if 
possible ;  extract  the  yolks^  and  with 


a  well  cleaned  silver  or  X)oroekin 
spoon,  tho  latter  preferable,  ponnd 
tlunn  into  fine  powder.  This  ilone, 
mix  the  eggs  with  salt,  mustard,  and 
cayenne,  and  the  berry,  if  it  be  a 
female,  and  some  of  the  selected 
interior  of  the  animal,  to  which  add 
vinegar  and  the  most  fresh  and 
luscious  cream.  It  avails  nothing 
to  tell  you  of  the  proportions,  that  is 
tho  mere  smattmng  of  a  cookery- 
book,  1  leave  it  to  the  refined  taste  of 
the  concoctor.  If  he  or  she — I  hate 
to  call  the  fismale  sex  a  she — ^have  a 
refined  or  artistical  taste,  no  question 
that  those  who  eat  it  will  be  satis^ed. 
Your  sauce  well  and  sufficiently 
mixed,  extract  the  nutritious  flesh  of 
the  animal  {from  all  parts  save  the 
head — though  some  savans  will  tell 
you  that  the  fat  of  the  head  or  body 
is,  par  excellence,  the  best  part  of  the 
lob^r — and  cut  it  in  pieces,  but  not 
too  small.  Having  a  garden,  a  wife, 
or  a  gardener-^I  should  pr^r  the 
former— let  her  proceed  to  the  gar- 
den and  cut  several  of  the  finest 
and  most  yellow-hearted  lettuces: 
do  not  soak  them  in  water,  but  take 
leaf  from  leaf;  use  only  the  best,  dip 
them,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
dirt  or  inaoot,  in  fresh  water— again 
I  say  iced  water  if  you  have  it— and 
cut  in  tolerably  large  pieces,  not 
too  large,  however,  for  the  most  deli- 
cate mouth;  mix  lobster,  sauce, and 
lettuce  with  a  few  turns  of  the  spoon, 
but  do  not  bury  it  in  the  liquid,  and 
at  the  top  let  a  small  quantity  of  the 
crisp  lettuce  appear. 

There  ere  various  other  modes  of 
making  lobster  salads ;  many  prefer 
oil  to  cream,  and  wanting  oil  or 
cream,  some  even  use  melted  bntter, 
and  add  Worcester  and  other  sauces. 
But  I  say  use  cream  par  excdiena. 
If,  however,  you  prefer  oil  as  veiy 
many  do,  and  why  not — chacun\a 
son  gout — then  use  it ;  but  recollect 
it  must  be  of  the  very  finest  Luoa, 
and  first  rate,  or  you  might  just  tf 
well  devour  a  lettuce  and  a  lobster 
dipped  into  a  lamp — it  is  noaseoos, 
unwholesome,  detesteble,  unrefined, 
disgusting.  Butter,  melted  bntter,  is 
far  worse.     I  really  disdain  all  ac- 
quaintance with  a  house  which  cm 
produce  such  a  salad  on  the  tibie 
in  presence  of  intellect  or  taste. 
No,  my  friends,  ask  me  not  to 
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such  a  meBl ;  I  hexein  pnbliolj  de- 
dine  it 

Lobster  salads  are  also  made  in 
moulds,  andayeiy  elegant,  nutritioiis, 
and  agreeable  addition  it  is  on  the 
sopper-tabla  Hem  lobsters  are  decid- 
edly preferable  for  this  ladylikedish. 
It  is  merely  placing  a  lobster  salad 
m  a  mould  decorated  with  gherkins 
or  beet-root  I  have  seen  the  leaf 
of  the  rose  d'amonr  added  in  refined 
houses.  Let  it  be  well  frozen  and 
turned  out  of  the  mould  only  a  short 
time  previous  to  being  placed  on 
the  table.  This  dish>  in  all  respects 
to  be  approved  of,  should  be  pre- 
pared by  a  skilfial  hand. 

A  mayonnaise,  more  or  lesfl/  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  salad, 
as  it  ought  always  to  be  garnished 
with  the  most  crisp  and  fzeshest  of 
lettuce,  not  out  too  small,  an  error 
which  many  ignorant  cooks  fiill  into. 
The  best  sauce  is  tiius  produeed: 
Put  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted 
aspic  upon  ice  in  a  stewpan;  which 
.feeep  wuisking  until  it  becameB  a 
wlute  fiotbp  thdn  add  a  half-pint  of 
sa3ad-«il  or  eveam,  and  sii  spoonfuls 
of  llmagon  vinegar,  by  degrees,  still 
whisking  tUl  it  forms  a  white  smootii 
sauce.  Season  with  salt>  pepper^  and 
a  trifle  of  sugarat  discretion,  whisk 
it  altogether^  and  serve.  This  sauce 
is  poured  over  tlie  lobster  garnished 
"With  tha  lettuce  leaf,  and  is.  more 
delicate  than  any  other.  You  may 
dress  it.to  any  iavour  yoa  lilos,  and 
in  a  modflrato  temperature  it  will 
keep. 

KeKito  B  lobstar  salad>I  prefar  to 
disciiss  tha  cmstaeea  in 'Cuxsy.  It 
is adish wfaioii  lefuireB'^rt  and  at- 
tention, though  fltraplo  in  detail. 
But  the  most  simple,  both  as  regards 
food  or  dress,  is  for  the  most  part 
the  highest  refinement  of  taste  and 
el^iance,  whether  we  treat  it  gas- 
tronomicaUy,  or  in  the  ereryniay 
iralk  of  life.  Queen  Yietoria  does 
not,  I  believe,  like  lobster  curry. 
The  Empress  of  the  Prench,  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  save 
when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  could 
Bcaroely  haye  enjoyed  it,  as  it  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  with  Isle  of  Wight  or 
Devonshire  cream  as  the  foundation. 
The  best  lobster  curry  I  ever  ate  was 
at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Ventnor — I 
wish  I  was  there  now :  but  having 


had  some  conversation  with  •the 
cook,  while  smoking  a  dgar  one 
bright  summer  morning  in  the  gar- 
den of  that  matrimonial  hostdry, 
which  commands  one  of  the  finest 
'  sea  views  in  Europe,  I  discovered 
that  the  excess  of  excellencies  at- 
tained was  created  by  errer  or  chance, 
asaremany  other  excellencies;  that 
is  to  say,  chance  enabled  him  just  to 
commit  the  act  to  perfection. 

Gurry,  a  stomachic  reviver,  is 
thus  produced :  Lay  the  meat,  not 
too  small,  in  a  pan,  with  r^  gravy 
and  cream  at  discretian — ^following 
the  rule  of  art  and  taste — ^which  if  it 
be  real  art  and  good  taste  cannot 
faiL  The  exoelleace  of  any  dish  de- 
pends upcmthis  and  the  high  class  of 
the  material  used;  bad  curry-pow- 
der; and  stale  lobster,  with  thin 
cream,  cannot  possibly  produce  the 
desired  effoci  Then  rub  with  but- 
ter two  teaspocmfuls  of  curry-pow- 
der, if  not  powerfid,  three,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  flour ;  put  them  into 
a  p«n  and  sinuner  for  an  hour, 
adding  a  soup^tm  of  cayenne  and 
salt  Half  a  glass  of  first-cate  sheny 
or  Madeira  will  add  to  the  aroma. 
A.  lobster  curry/ may,  however,  be 
ecBcellent  without  the  addition  of 
any  vinous  or  other  excitement 
Some  add  mace  and  lemon,  and 
perhaps tthejjr  are  right  If  so,  lam 
vnong;  Ies6hewthem« 

All  iobstehr  curries  'are  based,  that 
is  to  say,  produced  m; excellence  if 
the  materud  be  good,  the  ground- 
wotk  being  »  firash  lobster,  good 
thick  cream,  and  first-rate  curry- 
powder;  with  the  hand  of  art  to 
mix. 

We  have  also  lobster  risoles,  stewed 
lobster,  fricasee  of  lobsters,  roast 
lobster,  stewed  lobster  patties,  potted 
lobstere,  croquettes  of  lobster,  gratin 
of  lobster,  lobster  sauo&  For  the 
most  part,  the  production  of  these 
dishes  come  withm,  or  ought  to  come 
within,  the  talents  of  the  most  hum- 
ble individual  presuming  to  call  him- 
self or  herself  a  cook.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  dwell  on  the  mode  of  roast- 
ing a  lobster  (which  is  not  gene- 
rally observed,  though  productive  of 
much  excellence),  and  lobster  gratin 
— a  very  meritorious  and  appSlissarU 
indulgence  if  produced  by  tne  hand  of 
an  artist ;  as  is  also  the  mayonntme. 
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To  roost  a  lobster,  it  must  be 
taken  from  the  pot  when  half  boiled ; 
butter  the  shells,  haTiBg  carefully 
preserved  them ;  lay  the  fish  before 
the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  the  finest 
and  freshest  butter  till  it  froths. 
You  may  add  a  trifle  of  cayemie  and 
Worcester  sauce,  if  your  stomach 
approves  and  your  ta^  says  yes. 

A  gratin  of  lobster  is  a  fiur  more 
ortistical  dish,  requiring  considerable 
genius,  thought,  and  consideration 
to  make  it  presentable  at  a  table 
wheace  refinement  of  eating  takes  the 
place  of  gluttony  or  the  mere  satis- 
^ing  the  appetite,  vrfaile  beauty 
zeigns  at  the  board,  and  conversation 
vies  with  the  sparkling  champagne. 
It  may  be  thus  produced.  I  need 
ficaroely  again  say  tiiat  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  finest  and 
freshest  of  lobsters  when  possible, 
as  no  art  can  produce  in  x)eriection 
the  object  to  be  attained  without 
good  material  to  work  upon.  Having 
your  lobster,  cut  it  in  naif,  detach- 
ing the  head  from  the  body ;  take  out 
all  the  meat  and  save  the  shells ;  cut 
the  meat  into  slices,  then  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  eschalots  in  a 
stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  two  walnuts;  jmuss  them  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fire ;  add  a  tea- 
spoonfol  of  flour  weU  mixed,  half  a 

gint  of  milk,  and  stir  over  the  fire, 
oiling  about  five  minutes;  then  add 
the  lobster,  which  season  with  a 
little  cayenne,  salt,  chopped  parsley, 
and  essence  of  anchovies ;  set  it  again 
/  uxxxi  the  fire,  stirring  until  boilmg, 
then  stir  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  iake 
off  the  fire,  fill  the  shells  of  the  lob- 
ster, sprinkle  bread  crumbs  over  it 
with  a  little  butter;  put  in  the  oven 
twenty  minutes,  and  serve :  to  give 
it  a  nice  colour  use  salamander.  I 
must  however  sugg^  that  no  one 
Bit  before  this  dish  without  oare  and 
power  of  abstaining.  Moreover, 
never  attempt  it  wi&out  a  napkin 
and  finger-glass :  touch  it  with  your 
finger,  and  fail  to  wash  that  finger, 
and,  like  the  gallant  soldiers  softer 
a  battle  who  are  fomid  by  some 
means  or  another  to  have  lost  the 
tiigger  finger,  you  may  suffer. 

Lobster  sauce,  generally  used  as 
an  accompaniment  to  torbot  and 
salmon  in  England,  though  appa- 
zently  very   simple,  requires  art: 


there  is,  believe  me,  great  art  in  sim- 
plicity— would  that  the  world  at 
large  could  learn  it !— if  not  that,  at 
all  events  they  may  be  enabled  to 
make  lobster  sauce.  Put  melted 
butter,  the  best  of  butter  of  course, 
into  a  stewpan,  at  disoietion ;  cut  up 
a  small  young  lobster,  not  too  smalL 
When  the  melted  butter  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling,  add  the  lobster  and 
butter,  and  stir  till  the  butter  is  well 
melted ;  season  with  a  little  essence 
of  anchovies,  the  juice  of  half  a  le- 
mon, and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonfiil 
of  cayenne  pepper ;  pass  it  through 
a  tammy  into  another  stewpan,  and 
add  more  flesh  of  the  lobster ;  a  little 
cream  and  the  spawn  of  the  lolister 
is  a  great  addition.    Serve  very  hot 

One  word  in  conclusion,  or  I 
should  rather  desire  to  add  a  letter 
written  by  one  no  less  celebrated  for 
his  gastronomical  theory,  than  for 
his  wide-world  reputation  for  that 
theory.  That  he  was  a  practiod 
artist,  in  accordance  with  my  hum- 
ble ideas  of  the  position  the  art  should 
attain,  I  confess  I  never  gave  him 
credit  for.  I  knew  him  well,  and  well 
recollect  meeting  him  on  one  occa- 
eicm  at  Constantinople,  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war. 

'  Still  here,'  I  remarked, '  and  the 
army  on  their  way  home :  what  de- 
tains you  in  the  East?' 

'  The  quails,'  was  his  brief  reply. 

'Quails?'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  the  quails—Eastern  quails; 
this  is  tiie  very  season,  and  no  man 
having  the  opportunity  should  neg- 
lect spending  a  week  with  them. 
Do  me  the  honour  to  breakfast  witJi 
me,  and  judge  personally  as  to  their 
merit' 

I  did  so.  Before  us  was  displayed 
half  a  dozen  fat  quails  cooked  to 
perfection  (a  totally  different  bird 
from  the  Amencan  quail,  which  are 
Mghly  distmguished  in  their  way), 
and  one  bottle  of  cloche  vogeau,  of 
splendid  aroma;  and,  believe  me, 
Soyer  and  the  writer  of  these  lines 
had  a  breakfast  fit  for  Lucullus.  But 
I  see  Madame  Soyer  has  a  taste  for 
lobsters,  and  the  worthy  professor 
proceeds  to  give  her  directions  for 
their  preparation.  A  moment,  how- 
ever, while  I  relate  another  little 
incident,  which  then  and  there  oc- 
curzed.     I  chanced  to  remark  m 
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jiossant  dnrisg   tbat    tete-^-tete  in 
the  city  of  the  Sultan— a  remark 
vhich  occTirred  as*do  many  others 
in  life's  career,  £rom  the  fact  merely 
of  seeing  the  American  flag  flying 
fix)in  the  mast-head  of  a  man-of- 
WBT,  then  at  anchor  in  the  Bos- 
phorus.    '  There/  said  I, '  that  flag 
belongs  to  a  gastronomical  nation, 
aod  a  noble  nation,  too,  as  regards 
their  institutions  generally— buring 
their  railway  travelling,  the  most 
odious  in  the  world.    However,  they 
make  up  for  it;  they  know  how  to 
dine,  and   dine   well.     Moreover, 
they  go  on  the  system  of  doing  onto 
others  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by, 
otmsequently   their   hospitality  to 
strangers  is  great,    t  recollect  pass- 
ing a  few  days  at  Baltimore:  wonr 
derful  gastronomy  to  be  found  there, 
I  assure    you.  Monsieur   Soyer, — 
canvas  back  ducks  which  melt  in 
your  thorax,  leaving  exciting  aroma ; 
wild    turkeys   aiix    truffes   a  mer- 
veiUes,   and  quails,   but  not   such 
quails  as  those  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed;  yet   they   are   very    pre- 
sentable birds :  a  suj^reme  de  caiUes, 
in  fact,   is  by   no   means   to  be 
sneezed  at:  one  may  eat  copiously 
without  ill  effects,  or  impairing  the 
digestion,  or  heated  dreams.    Cham- 
pagne is  their  natural  accompani- 
ment, if  still,  and  not  too  much 
iced.    There  is,  however,  another 
meritorious  dish  I  desire  to  bring 
to  your  notice,  and  so  doing,  ^r- 
mit  me  to  ask  of  your  practical 
knowledge    of  gastronomy,  as   to 
why  the  lobster  might  not  be  cooked 
en  cheTnise,  or  eyijxit  a  la  Maintenon 
— in  its  naked  or  unshelled  state, 
that  is  to  say  at  the  period  of  its 
casting  its  shell  ?    The  dish  to  which 
I  allude,  as  being,  I  fancy,  peculiarly 
distinguished  at  Baltimore  as  at  Phi- 
ladelphia is  the  '  terrassin.'  Now  the 
terrassin,  as  &r  as  1  could  learn, 
belongs  to  the  family  of  turtle — so 
admirable  an  addition  to  civic  gas- 
tronomy, and  who  but  will  admit  its 
rare  qualities,  its  many  rare  gas- 
tronomic virtues  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  a  di- 
minutive turtle  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, but  grand  in  itself;  admitted 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  guests 
of   Philadelphian  and  Baltimorian 
supper-tables.    An  animal,  in  fact, 
which  submits  with  all  the  sublime 


fortitude  of  tlie  lobster  to  be  boiled 
.  alive  for  man's  enjoyment,  though  I 
fiEmcy  the  process  is  by  no  means 
agreeable.  Being  boiled,  divest  them 
of  the  outer  E^in  and  toenails,  then 
boil  them  again  until  they  become 
quite  tender,  adding  a  handful  of 
salt  to  the  water  in  which  they  axe 
boiled.  Being  perfectly  tender — a 
9ine  qitd  non — take  off  the  shells  and 
clean  the  terrassins  with  much  care, 
removing  the  sauce  bag  and  gall 
without  breaking.  Then  cut  the 
meat  and  entrails  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  add* 
ing  the  juice  which  has  oeen  ex* 
hausted  while  cutting  up,  but  no 
water;  season  with  cayenne  and 
white  or  black  pepper,  artistically 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
mutton  to  each  terrassin,  and  flour 
to  thicken  with  discretion.  After 
stirring  a  short  time,  add  four  or 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and 
half  a  pint  of  good  Madeira — recol- 
lect, good ;  if  not  to  be  had,  the  best 
of  sherries— and  serve  hot :  a  silver 
dish  with  a  lamp  under  it  for  pre- 
ferenca 

'  WeU,'  replied  Soyer,  '  the  dish, 
as  you  descnbe  it,  must  undoubted- 
ly be  excellent ;  but,  alas  I  we  have 
no  terrassins  in  England.' 

'  As  things  progress  we  may  live  to 
see  the  Atlantic  crossed  in  balloons, 
and  then  hurra  for  a  supreme  de  ter- 
russinl  Meanwhile,  why  not  try  a 
denuded  lobster,  that  is,  one  which 
has  just  cast  off  his  armour  ?  I  have^ 
heard  a  first-rate  cook  say  that  the 
animal  was  too  thick  to  admit  of 
being  made  tender;  but  why  not 
serve  him  a  la  terrassin  f 

'  A^ed,'  was  the  reply : '  when  we 
meet  m  England,  I  will  serve  one  a 
la  surprise,  and  it  will  be  a  surprise, 
commencing  a  new  era  in  lobster 
gastronomy.' 

We  parted,  alas !  to  meet  no  more 
in  this  world.  And  the  surprise  de 
lobster  awaits  the  skill  of  another 
artist-  And  now,  my  good  friends, 
I  give  you  poor  Soyer's  hints  to  hia 
Eloise,  and  with  it  take  my  leave. 

'  Dear  Eloise, — To  you  who  ara 
BO  fond  of  lobsters,  the  following  re- 
ceipts will,  I  am  sure,  prove  most 
valuable, 

'  On  all  occasions  endeavour  to 
buy  one  heavy  in  proportion  to  its 
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pize;  or,  perbaps,  nitre  vmni,  yon 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  a  fiiend 
presents  you  with  ona 

'  The  iolister  is  a  shell-tish  con- 
timmlly  before  our  eyrs,  nwl  only 
looked  on  aa  an  article  of  food. 
NoTerthelcKB  it  is  onoof  thowondurs 
of  thecreatioD. 

'  A  creature  destitute  of  bones, 
yet  furnished  with  n  stnnuich  capa- 
ble of  diResting  the  hardest  sub- 
stances, even  its  own  shell,  which  it 
throws  off  like  on  old  coat  when  it 
becomes  too  tiR-bt:  without  blood 
ciMnktinK  through  its  body,  yet 
strong  and  octiTe.  It  is,in  fact, one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  raifihty  deep, 
that  we  cannot  regard  ;hiit  with 
awe  and  Teneration.  Yet  the  prin- 
cipal interest  it  escitcs  is  aa  a  gas- 


tronomical  addition  for  mac's  appe- 
tite. 

'  Tliey  are  without  question  a  thj 
nourisliin^  aliment,  and  by  majj 
aro  supposed  to  have  puliculM 
Eeasoiis.  'ffhen  out  of  eeaj^on,  it  is 
easily  known  by  the  berry  or  spawn 
bving  very  lai^,  in  fact,  at  tlw  pe- 
riod of  batching. 

'  When  in  perfect  season,  and  fine 
flaToured,  it  sliould  have  no  spawn, 
oryery little, undertho tail;  andlbo 
body  when  squeezed  shojild  be  al- 
most hard,  not  elastic.  Great  caw 
should  bo  taken  in  the  boiling;  if 
overdone,  thoy  become  tough— r 
word,  the  spelling  of  which,  ot  I 
should  say  the  power  of  not  spelling 
it  correctly,  lost  a  youth  a  com- 
miBsion  in  Uie  British  army.' 
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UBINa  the  year  of  grace  iS6] 
Uie  quietude  of  the  little  village  of 
Wycombe-Buper-Mare  was  disturbed 
by  the  tarivai  of  sundry  families 
torn  London.  Lodgings  were  at  a 
premium;  &t  landlords  gloated  over 
unfortunate  stray  Tisttom,  who  were 
basely  pent  up  in  miniature  rooms, 
for  wuich  they  paid  the  largest  pos- 
sible prices.  The  owner  of  the 
bathin^-machiaeG  (there  were  but 
three  in  all  Wycombe)  comported 
himself  like  a  Turkish  sultan.  Se- 
cure of  his  fees,  he  smoked  hia  pipe 
at  leisure,  drove  as  many  as  six  un- 
lucky females  at  once  into  each  com- 
partment, and  actually  compelled 
Paferfomilias  himself  to  draw  the 
machines  out  of  the  water  when  the 
tide  advanced ;  Paterfamilias  esteem- 
ing it  quite  sufficient  lavoui  to  be 
allowed  the  use  of  that  caravan  for 
his  wife  and  fiuuily,  for  whom,  of 
oonrse,  it  was  only  his  duty  to  act  as  galley  slave. 

Now  amongst  those  who  served  to  upset  the  peaceful  monotony  of  this 
Nimitive  littie  place,  a  certain  Ur.  Greatheart  played  a  prominent  port 
He  was  &  man  of  some  reputation,  bad  a  great  many  letters  attached  to 
hia  name,  which  1  never  could  clearly  decipher,  but  which  generally  meant, 
I  believe,  that  he  was  some  kind  of  a  'fellow.'  F.R.S.—' Fellow  of  the 
B^ht  Sort ;'  FX.S. — '  Fellow  of  the  Loving  Soul,'  &c.,  &c, ;  all  very  oom- 
plintentary  designations,  showing  how  highly  tlie  good  doctor  was  esteemed 
by  mankind  Mrs.  OreaUieart,  like  her  husband,  was  of  the  race  of  Anakim, 
both  mentally  and  physically ;  her  virtnee  were  so  many  and  so  diversi- 
fied that  if  I  Tentured  to  describe  them,  X  should  be  set  down  at  once 
as  a  base  flatterer.  Suffice  it  to  say  Uuit  her  mind  embraced  botany  and 
sewing-machines,  sanitary  societiffl  and  scarlet  flannel  petticoats  for  the 
young  Anakim,  who,  in  spite  of  their  mother's  literary  predilections,  were 
■B  complete  a  contrast  to  the  iitUo  Jellabys  as  one  oould  well  wish  to 
see.  Intensely  joUj  were  the  Greatheart  children ;  they  swarmed  about 
Wfoombe  in  their  se^e  yachting  suits,  noisy,  ruddy,  and  happy,  looking 
as  if  they  had  never  known  Ixmdon'emoke  orLondon  dissipations. 

Besides  the  Greathearts  there  was  anoliier  family  of  medical  pretensions. 
Dr.  Pips  was  the  very  pink  of  London  doctors :  his  reputation  profession- 
ally was  immense.  No  man  better  versed  than  he  in  the  '  Materia  Medica ' 
coold  be  found  throughout  the  vast  metropolis.  Then  he  was  such  a 
charming  man  to  consult ;  wrote  such  neat  prescriptions,  discovered  in  his 
patients  so  many  and  snch  alarming  symptoms ;  nis  very  spectacles  had 
a  mild,  benignant  eipresxion,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  Confide  in  me :  your 
cure  in  certain.'  Dr.  Pips  abroad  and  Dr.  Pips  at  home  slightly  differed. 
If  to  his  patients  be  was  as  the  lion,  as  the  very  chief  amongst  medical 
men,  to  whose  opinion  all  must  bow,  in  his  own  domestic  circle  ho  was 
most  lamb-like.  In  entering  his  own  door  his  greatneBS  dropped  from 
him  as  a  garment,  and  with  beautiful  humility  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
petted  and  taken  care  of  by  his  portly  wife  as  if  he  were  the  verieet  hve  doll 
in  existence.  Dr.  Pipe  had  no  children  with  whom  to  enjoy  the  sea-breezefi, 
bnt  in  lieu  thereof  he  was  always  closely  followed  t^  a  young  Italian, 
who  had  been  confided  to  his  can  as  medical  pupiL    Now,  does  not  this 
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present  a  fine  opening  for  a  litllo  ro- 
niaiico  ?  A  young  Italian,  of  couive, 
should  ]ye  dark-oyed,  passionate;,  ro- 
mantic ;  ho  should,  in  duty  bound, 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  Kate 
Great  heart,  the  eldest  of  the  Ana- 
1dm,  a  line-looking  girl  with  a  wealth 
of  golden  hair  which  ought  to  have 
8uffi('ed  to  set  the  hearts  of  all  Italy 
in  a  blaze,  could  they  Imvo  l^>een  stib- 
ject  to  its  charms,  and  which  yet  did 
not  stir  a  single  sluggish  flame  in 
the  placid  breast  of  Enrico  Buoncini. 
This  young  man  was  altogether  a 
take-in ;  he  had  not  even  dark  eyes ; 
he  was  fair,  or  rather  would  have 
been,  had  his  complexion  been  clear 
enough,  possessed  cane-coloured  hair, 
and  a  moustache  to  match,  which 
never  grew  beyond  the  merest  stub- 
ble. He  had  a  pen  chanty  or  rather, 
two~a  very  largo  one  for  science 
and  a  small  and  languid  one  for  a 
Mlss  Adeline  Mallowton,  of  whom 
more  hereafter.  It  is  probable  that 
the  latter  mania  would  have  quickly 
died  a  natural  death  had  it  not  been 
stimulated  by  the  stratagems  of  a 
rival,  who,  in  the  person  of  Frank 
Greatheart,  a  lanky  youth  just 
emerging  from  schoolboyism,  laid 
siege  to  the  young  lady's  affections 
with  far  greater  assiduity. 

Then  there  were  the  Greens — 
good,  ordinary  people;  not  very 
energetic,  children  rather  spoiled; 
but  as  they  were  delicate  specimens, 
it  was  perhaps  excusable. 

Lastly— we  beg  their  pardon  most 
humbly  for  not  placing  them  first 
in  our  enumeration  of  the  visitors 
at  Wycombe-super-Mare — came  the 
Mallowtons — ^such  grand  people  ! 
such  very  grand  people ! ! 

They  brought  down  their  carriage 
and  pair  of  greys,  their  two  gover- 
nesses, their  two  menservants  and 
their  gorgeous  array;  and  the  natives 
of  Wycombe  were  considerably  im- 
pressed. 

Now  this  long  description  of  com- 
ponent parts  amounteth  to  one 
thing,  namely,  a  pic-nic,  which  was 
arranged  by  the  united  families  of 
Greathearts,  Pips,  Mallowtons,  and 
Greens,  and  which  came  ofT  one 
Saturday  in  the  month  of  August, 
1863. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  For  de- 
tails of  the  sunrise  confiult  any  poet 


vou  nmv  have  at  hand:  for  (lci.li!^ 
of  the  prei>arations  considt  the  fhu - 
keys  who  looked  on,  and  tl:e  ffin:i'o 
servants  who  worked  liard  packir;^' 
hamper  after  hamper  with  eatahl-  s 
and  drinkables  of  everj'^  kind  till  rll 
was  ready,  including  the  croquet- 
lx>x,  which,  with  a  strap  round  it, 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  *  chsy,' 
now  standing  ready  to  convey  Fom" 
of  the  Greatheart  party  to  the  scene 
of  acticm.    One  division,  under  tl.o 
command  of  the  doctor,  was  to  walk 
— ^Frank,  indeed,  had    already  fet 
forth,  hoping  to  be  before  Buoncini 
in  offering  himself  as  escort  to  the 
charming  Adeline.  He  had  provided 
himself  with  an  amber  heart  of  larpe 
dimensions,  which  he  intended  to 
present  privately  to  the  young  lady, 
with  an  appropriate  speech,  com- 
posed with  great  care  at    least  a 
week  beforehand. 

IVIrs.  Greatheart,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  a  weakly  cousin,  prepar*  a 
to  set  out  in  the  '  chay.'  The  weaMy 
cousin,  who  rejoiced  in  the  nanji^ 
of  Arabella  Jane,  has  not  been  hefon* 
mentioned,  partially  on  account  «•:* 
her  insignificance — which  she  really 
could  not  help,  poor  tiling!— aii(t 
partly  because  she  was  so  extrcnuly 
nervous  that  it  was  thought  Ixjst  \o 
keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible  on  nl. 
occasions.  I  hardly  like  to  write 
about  her,  for  fear,  through  senio 
magnetic  influence,  she  should  «1  V- 
cover  that  she  was  dragged  Ixf  :;*! 
the  gaze  of  an  unsympatbizing  Tri- 
tish  public.  The  effect  on  such  p. 
delicately-strong  system  might  K- 
direful. 

The  vehicle  is  in  motion.  'H^'C- 
ray ! '  cries  the  youngest  A  nata'm  fr-  'in 
the  nursery  window,  not  old  enon^iili 
to  be  of  the  party.  'Pray  stop'.' 
pleads  Arabella  Jane ; '  I've  forgotten 
my  sal-volatile.' 

'  Never  mind ;  you  are  much  lie  t- 
ter  without  it,'  says  Mamma  Great- 
heart    And  the  *  chay '  rolls  on. 

Alas!  who  woidd  have  thoupl:t 
that  brilliant  simrise  to  be  notbir;-' 
better  than  a  little  gay  deceiver.' 
Clouds  are  gathering,  and  Mamma 
Greatheart  has  some  misgivings  a^ 
to  the  safety  of  her  walking  flo^'k. 
She  consults  the  driver,  and  his 
reply  does  not  altogether  ca»e  her 
mind. 
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'It  da  look  tempesterified/  says 
the  proprietor  of  the  one-horse  chay. 
'  P'raps  it  won't  be  nothink  much, 
ma'am.' 

Arabella  Jane  mentally  prepares 
herself  for  violent  inflammation  of 
the  Imigs,  and  draws  her  cloak 
closer  round  hex,  shivering  at  the 
thought 

'  Suppose  we  stop  at  Dr.  Pips', 
to  see  whether  they  have  started/ 
suggests  Ealte  Greatheart;  and  that 
aooordingly  was  done.  Dr.  Pips 
was  in  high  spirits ;  an  Honourable 
Mrs.  Somebody  had  just  driven  over 
from  a  distance  to  consult  him  about 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  an  a^ 
tcique  de  nerfi,  and  for  him  the 
doads  seemed  to  have  a  golden 
lining  that  day.  Buoncini  was  sUll 
lingering  about,  and  Eate,  who  felt 
a  sympathy  with  her  brother  which 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  express, 
inquired  if  the  Miss  Mallowtons 
were  walking  on. 

'  They — are — so,'  said  Enrico,  pro- 
nouncLDg  every  word  with  the  ut- 
most care,  for  he  prided  himself  on 
bis  English  accent  '  They — are — 
gone — before.  I  — would — ^have — 
united — ^with — ^them,  but — ^I — have 
— one —  great—  tooth — which —  I — 
need — to--envelop — ^in-H9oft— wool ; 
for — that— I— renounced.' 

Arabella  Jane  looked  comi»ssion- 
ate.  She  thought  Buoncini  must 
have  toothache,  and  she  bent  for- 
ward. 

'  If  you  fill  a  flannel  bag  with 
salt,  and  make  it  very  warm  by  the 
fire,  and  then  put  it  to  your  cheek, 
it  will  perhaps  relieve  the  pain, 
Mr.  Buoncini  I  often  find  it  most 
comforting.' 

Buoncini  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide,  and  stepped  back  in  utter  as- 
toniidunent  Kate  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

'  Oh,  Arabella !  you'll  kill  me 
talking  about  remedies ;  it  is  a  fos- 
sil tooth  that  he  is  going  to  pack 
up,  not  one  out  of  lus  own  head.' 

There  was  no  time  to  pursue  the 
subject:  finding  Dr.  Pips  in  such 
good  cue,  Mrs.  Greatheart  gave  the 
order  to  proceed. 

'  Oh,  dear  V  shrieked  Arabella 
Jane, '  we  shall  be  upset  if  we  turn 
so  sharply  round  the  comer.  How 
my  heart  does  beat  i' 
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'  Pray  be  careful,  Miss  Arabella,' 
cried  Dr.  Pips,  benignantly  waving 
his  hand  &om  the  verandah.  'Above 
all  things,  do  not  excite  yourself. 
I  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.' 

Mrs.  Greatheart  quickly  told  her 
charioteer  to  drive  on^  and  Ara- 
bella's fears  were  diverted  in  ano- 
ther direction  by  the  appearance  of 
some  large-homed  cows,  who  would 
certainly,  she  thought,  toss  chaise, 
horse,  and  everything  else  in  the 
air. 

The  various  fiunilies  were  to  meet 
at  a  ferry,  which  they  purposed 
crossing,  and  then  they  were  to 
encamp  on  a  cliff  called  by  the 
young  Greathearts  '  Mount  Par- 
nassus.' Nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  the  rendezvous, 
except  that  little  Ada  Mallowton 
fell  heAilong  into  a  hole  fall  of  wet 
gravel,  and  her  pretty  pink  grena- 
dine, new  for  the  occasion,  was 
dyed  with  stains  of  the  darkest 
hue.  Mrs.  Mallowton  arrived  at 
the  same  moment  in  her  carriage, 
and  the  two  governesses  rejoiced 
that  the  influx  of  people  saved  them 
fh>m  being  visit^  with  her  most 
severe  displeasure  on  the  occasion. 

Frank,  in  spite  of  his  immense 
advantages  in  starting,  had  not  yet 
found  courage  to  offer  the  amber 
heart,  which  seemed  to  be  burning 
a  hole  in  his  pocket  The  German 
govemess  had  oeen  close  to  Adeline's 
side  most  of  the  way,  and  when  a 
good  opportunity  was  offered  by  the 
descent  of  Fraulein's  boot-lace,,  the 
lad  was  too  weak  to  profit  by  it. 
He  strove  in  vain  to  recall  the  exact 
words  of  the  speech  he  had  been 
conning  over  so  carefully,  and 
while  he  was  combating  with  his 
nervousness,  the  precious  moment 
slipped  away.  In  the  mean  time 
the  clouds  gradually  thickened;  a 
cabinet  council  was  held  by  the 
seniors  in  a  sort  of  bam,  smelling 
strongly  of  tar.  Mrs.  Mallowton  es- 
tablished herself  on  a  wooden  stool 
with  three  legs,  and,  supported  by 
her  governesses,  moved  that  dinner 
should  be  taken  there  and  then,  and 
that  the  whole  party  should  imme- 
diately after  proceed  homewards. 
The  young  people  groaned  inwardly 
at  this  arrangement,  but  dared  not 
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Tosist  openly.  They  appealed  to  an 
old  Bailor,  who  evidently  thonglit 
that  Bunshine  could  not  be  alto- 
gether missing  amongst  so  many 
bright  fjQCcs.  He  looked  at  them, 
and  he  looked  at  his  telescope,  and 
from  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  peered 
at  Mrs.  Mallowton,  and  then  he  said 
he  thonght  the  rain  would  soon  be 
oyer.  So  a  boat  was  placed  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  five  Miss  Mallowtons 
stole  furtively  down  to  the  beach 
and  embarked  with  Kate  and  Fr^nk 
Greatheart  before  their  mamma  and 
governesses  well  knew  what  had 
been  decided.  Then  did  Mrs.  Mal- 
lowton  rise  in  ire  and  consternation. 
She  mshed  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
crying  out,  '  Oh!  mes  en&nts!  mes 
ei^nts!  they  will  be  drowned;  it  is 
all  over  widi  them.'  Fraulein  and 
mademoiselle  joined  in  the  chorus, 
and  Buoncini,  disgusted  wfti  him- 
self for  having  again  let  the  good 
chances  fall  to  his  rival,  used  strong 
expressions  in  his  own  tongue,  so 
that  the  medley  of  foreign  languages 
and  English  lamentations  was  edi- 
fying in  the  extreme.  Of  course  no 
accident  happened — none  ever  does 
when  so  expected ;  and  the  children, 
landed  safely  on  llie  opposite  shore, 
toiled  up  the  hill,  and  had  half  un- 
packed the  hampers  before  the  old 
folks  arrived. 

The  spread  was  exceedingly  sump- 
tuous. Wo  do  not  wish  to  be  tsax- 
talizing,  so  we  will  not  attempt 
details ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  thero 
was  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
and  plenty  of  it  too.  ]Mrs.  Mallow- 
ton  was  installed  in  the  seat  of 
honour— a  tin  box  containing  sau- 
sage rolls,  thereby  disappointing 
some  of  the  juveniles  who  had  a 
weakness  for  that  kind  of  pastry, 
and  who  now  felt  it  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect the  case  to  be  opened.  At  this 
jimcture  the  party  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  a  long-looked-for  in- 
dividual, held  in  high  repute  by 
the  Mallowtons  and  Dr.  Pips.  This 
illustrious  personage  was  no  less 
than  the  Hon.  Osborne  Fitzosbert, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  who 
had  just  disembarked  from  his 
yacht ;  his  magnificent  attire  being 
somewhat  sullied  by  the  roughness 
of  the  waves.  This  rather  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  of  some  of  the 


party.  Adeline  Mallowton  shut  her 
umbrella  immediately ;  Arabella 
Jane  looked  fiascinating  in  the  hopes 
of  an  introduction ;  while  Kate  Oreat- 
hoart,  who  knew  the  Honourable  of 
old,  and  enjoyed  teasing  him,  banded 
him  a  smolong  hot  potato,  which 
burnt  his  fingers  excrociatii^ly. 
He  bore  it  with  patience,  however, 
and  took  his  revenge  on  Frank,  who 
had  at  last  summoned  courage  to 
Blip  the  amber  heart  under  a  slice 
of  pigeon  pie,  destined  for  the 
charming  Adelina  TheHonouraUe 
Osborne  perceived  the  manoeuvre, 
made  an  ingenious  exchange  of 
plates,  and  the  next  day  confronted 
poor  Frank  at  Wycombe  church, 
the  heart  dangling  at  his  watch- 
chain.  Frank  was  in  agonies  all  the 
time  of  the  service,  and  &iled  to 
profit  by  it  as  he  should  have  dona 
\yhen  it  was  over  the  Honourable 
told  him  that  the  heart  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  a  young  lady 
at  the  pic-nia  Fnuik  believed  it, 
and  his  hopes  were  blighted.  Bat 
we  ore  anticipating:  the  pic-nic parly 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  admixing 
a  gently  filling  rain,  which  threat- 
ened not  to  be  '  gentle '  very  long, 
and  which  in  the  mean  time  was 
providing  every  dish  with  a  veiy 
undesirable  kind  of  sauce. 

'  The  only  thing  is  to  sit  still,' 
quoth  the  Honourable  Osborne  Fitz- 
osbert, '  to  prevent  the  grass  from 
getting  damp  under  us;'  and  he 
stuck  to  this  brilliant  idea  with 
great  pertinacity,  getting  well  waited 
on  for  the  sake  of  hjB  handsome 
face  and  aristocratic  bearing. 

As  for  Dr.  Pips,  he  bore  the  in^ 
clemency  of  the  weather  with  the 
greatest  fortitude.  He  sat  under 
his  wife's  umbrella,  quietly  eating 
the  breasts  of  two  fowls  with  which 
Mrs.  Pips  had  supplied  him.  *  I 
think,  dear  Albert,  you  will  feel  the 
better  for  a  little  champagne,'  Mrs. 
Pips  had  been  saying.  The  doctor 
had  taken  her  advice  and  his  speo- 
tacles  shone  more  benignantly  uan 
ever. 

The  Mallowtons  had  drawn  doeely 
round  the  tin  box  from  which  issued 
the  fiats  of  their  chief;  th«y  shut 
themselves  out  from  flie  gase  of 
human  eye,  with  a  bomcade  of  um- 
brellas, and  confftbulated.     What 
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ire  know  not.      Farhaps   in   this 

complete  retirement  Mra.  MaUowton 

may  have  dispensed  saosage  lolls 

from  her  tin  box  to  a  chosen  few  : 

we  cannot  say.    From  time  to  time^ 

oomeetibles    from    without    were 

handed  in  and  quickly  disappeared ; 

hat  to  the  world  at  large  la  £unille 

MaUowton  was  a  dead  letter.    Sud- 

dexily  was  heard  a  sound  as  of  a 

whirlwind;  the  Greathearts,  Pips, 

and  Greens  loc^  round  in  alarm ; 

the  Honourable  Osbome  Fitzosbert 

nearly  diokes  in  bolting  his  fourth 

glass  of  champagna    It  is  the  five 

IGas  Mallowtons  who  are  shaking 

down  their  crinolines  preparatoiy  to 

taking  flight  with  the  parent  birds. 

The  covey  has  passed;    the  Mal- 

bwtons  are  gone ;  every  one  breatiies 

more  freely,  and  the  cQnner  finishes 

amidst  universal  chattering. 

What  they  were  doing  at  the 
weather  office,  I  do  not  exactly  know ; 
the  wrong  tap  must  have  been 
tamed  somehow,  for  by  this  time 
the  rain  began  to  pelt  The  great 
Greathearts  themselves  felt  they 
mast  beat  an  ignominious  retreat, 
and  now  the  move  was  general. 
Three  men-servants  were  left  to 
pack  up  the  knives  and  forks  and 
to  drink  the  half-dozen  of  sherry 
which  still  remained  uncorked;  the 
latter  duty  was  most  efficiently  i)er- 
formed,  with  the  usual  results.  On 
plodded  the  pic-nic  party,  sinking 
ankle  deep  in  the  wet  sand,  but  still 
plucky  and  cheerful. 

In  due  time  they  were  once  more 
Beated  in  the  ferry-boat,  but  it  wm 
sad  to  think  that  the  extreme  gal- 
lantry of  the  Honourable  Osbome 
would  not  allow  him  to  cross  with 
the  ladies  for  fear  of  being  over- 
weight When  at  last  he  joined 
them,  his  conversation  was  very 
erratic.  Goodnaturod  young  man! 
Can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  dis- 
interested spirit  which  prompted 
him  to  assist  the  footmen  in  their 
attacks  on  the  wine?  Was  it  his 
fault  when  those  worthies  mistook 
him  for  one  of  themselves  and  or- 
dered him  to  lend  a  hand  with  tiie 
liampers?  The  Honourable  ignored 
this  part  of  the  story,  when  he  after- 
wards related  how  these  individuals 
called  each  other  by  their  master's 


names,  and  how  he  was  unwittingly 
initiated  into  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  that  wonderM  *  Life  below 
Stairs.' 

His  spirits  were  high;  he  was 
seized  with  a  vehement  desire  of 
talking  French,  which  he  did  with 
remarkable  fluency  and  inaccuracy, 
^ihanced  by  a  tluck  heavy  utter- 
ance, till  Mrs.  Greatheart  had  com- 
passion on  this  hopeful  scion  of  the 
Fitzosberts,  took  him  under  her 
charge,  and  forced  him  to  behave 
properly.  To  every  one's  astonish- 
ment on  landing  from  the  ferry-boat, 
they  beheld  Mr.  Mallowton's  car- 
riage— the  horses  and  coachman 
shining  beautifully  with  moisture-^ 
by  the  little  inn  where  they  had  put 
up.  As  the  other  travellers  neared 
it,  Mr.  Mallowton  himself  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  '  Sail  and  Anchor/ 
to  explain  that  '  Mrs.  Mallowton 
was  afraid  the  dear  girls  would  take 
cold  if  they  sat  down  in  their  wet 
things,  BO  tiiey  were  walking  home, 
and  would  then  go  to  bed  imme- 
diately.' Poor  man !  could  he  have 
seen  his  wife  and  children  at  that 
moment,  he  would  not  so  cordially 
have  pressed  Dr.  Pips  and  Mrs. 
Green,  with  as  many  of  their  party 
as  could  squeeze  in,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  carriage.  The  wind 
was  very  high  and  viciously  dis- 
posed ;  it  coveted  Mrs.  Mallowton's 
best  wlk  umbrella;  that  lady  was 
as  determined  as  Boreas ;  it  turned 
out  a  regular  wrestling  match  in 
which  the  wind  got  the  best  of  it. 
His  feir  antagonist  was  literally 
blown  into  the  sea ;  in  utter  despair 
she  let  go,  and  the  victorious  wind 
triumphantly  carried  the  umbrclla 
far  from  her  reach.  Mrs.  Mallow- 
ton was  a  strongminded  woman, 
but  defeat  «.s  trying,  and  her  sj^irit 
was  thoroughly  cast  down.  She  was 
too  exhausted  to  complain  any 
more,  and  the  rest  of  the  weary  way 
was  made  in  complete  silence  by 
all  her  jmrty.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Great- 
heart  having  successfully  packed  off 
their  children  and  Arabella  Jane, 
at  last  started  for  home  themselves, 
in  a  cab,  despatched  from  Wycombe 
to  their  relief.  Was  it  their  extreme 
worth  that  broke  down  the  vehicle, 
or  had  the  Honourable  Fitzosbert, 
to  whom  they  had  offered  a  seat  on 
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the  box,  be?n  talking  French  to  Ote 
driver?  Whicherer  it  was,  the 
springe  suddenly  gave  way,  coming 
torongh  tbe  floor  of  the  c&b  in  t^e 
most  unlooked-for  manner.  '  Je 
n'ai  npRet  pas,'  atammeTed  the  Ho- 
nourable, peering  TBcmitl;  through 
the  cab  window,  bat  npeet  he  was, 
and  in  more  senees  than  one.  He 
walked  by  the  Bide  of  Dr.  Greatbeart, 
stopping  every  few  stepe  to  con- 
verse ;  bnt  even  this  had  its  adyan- 
togee,  for  it  was  pertiape  owing 
to  the  joUEg  man's  incapacity  for 
taking  caie  of  himself  that  the 
doctor  and  his  lad;  reached  home 
thonmghly  worm,  and  in  no  condi- 
tion to  derive  ill  efTects  from  the 
events  of  the  day. 

The  delights  of  the  blazing  fire 
that  greeted  them,  the  cheering 
cnps  of  tea  they  drank,  no  pen  can 
describe  with  juetjca  '  Je  enjoy  me 
beanconp,'  eang  out  the  Honooiable, 


and  the  rest  agreed  with  him.  I 
never  heard  that  any  one  was  at  all 
the  worse  for  tlieir  wetting ;  indeed, 
Arabella  Jane's  oonstitotjoa  reoeiTed 
on  that  day  sach  a  thorongh  shaking 
that  she  became  qnite  a  new  mea- 
tore,  and  never  ailed  anything  ffnt 
after ;  as  to  sal-volatile,  she  l«ft  the 
bottle  behind  her  at  WyccHnbe  and 
it  wae  not  again  hoard  ot  Frank 
ffnfiered  the  most ;  titemisBdvontnie 
of  the  amber  hwrt  preyed  dee)^ 
on  hie  spirits  for  neor^  a  whole  day ; 
bat  as  ha  has  eiaoe  devoted  himsdf 
to  many  yonng  ladies  in  snooeesioD, 
we  may  hope  the  woTind  was  not 
very  deep.  Even  the  Hallowtons, 
much  victimized  and  mnch  enduring 
as  they  were,  derived  some  satisfite- 
tion  &om  their  excnrsitm,  for  thc^ 
never  tiied  of  detailing  tbe  adven- 
tnres  of  this  Pic-nio  mider  Diffi- 
culties. 
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THE  'MORNING  HERALD,'  AND  THE  EARLY  DATS  OF  'THE  TIMES/ 


THE  'Moniing  Herald'  was  esta- 
bliahed  in  1780  by  a  disoon- 
tenfted  writer  in  the '  Morning  Post/ 
--a  man  who  obtained  no  littie  noto- 
riety in  hJB  day.    This  was  the  Ber. 
Heniy  Bate,  afterwards  the  Bev.  Sir 
Heniy  Bate  Dndley,  rector  of  Ferns, 
chanoeUor  of  the  diocess  of  Ferns, 
and  a  jostice  of  the  peace.     The 
career  of  this  man  was  remarkabla 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at 
Worcester,  and   was   educated  at 
Queen's  OoUege,  Oxford,  after  which 
Be  was  ordained,  and  obtained  a 
small  living  in  Essex.    The  duties 
of  marrying,  burying,   baptizing, 
catechicing,  and  preaching  in  an 
intensely  Bioeotian  district  were  not 
much  to  his  mind,  and  he  soon 
threw  them  up,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don about  1775,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
man  about  town.    About  that  time 
the  newspapers  indulged  as  freely 
in  persomd  and  priyate  conmient 
as  the  New  York  papers  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  before  the  war 
began — a  fact  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  we  read  of  the  many 
prosecutions   for   libel   which  the 
publishers  were  called  to  undei^. 
Bate,  who  bad  thrown  off  the  cler- 
gyman's   gown   with   his    parish, 
came  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  at 
once  attached  himself  to  what  Sir 
Walter  Scott  would  have  called  the 
Light  Horse  of  literature.    An  en- 
gagement on  a  newspaper  as  the 
chronicler  of  the  fashions  and  fol- 
lies of  the  day  seems  to  be  a  strange 
descent  from  the  grare  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  though  it  has  been 
paralleled  by  a  somewhat  similar 
case  in  our  own  day;  and  it  doubt- 
leas  afforded  Bate  an  opening  into 
that  round  of  frivolities  which  is 
now  caUed  &8t  life,  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  from  the  first  eager 
to  obtain.     Here  he  did  his  work 
&8  caterer  for  scandal  with  too  much 
zeal,  for  a  paragraph  reflecting  on 
the  character  of  a  lady  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  call  forth  a  cham- 
pion on  her  behalf  in  a  Captain 
Storey,   who   challenged    the    ex- 
clergyman.    Mr.  Bate  had  enough 


of  the  clergyman  left  in  him  to 
wish  to  avoid  this  mode  of  giving 
satisfiaction;  and  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  captiun  assuring  him  that  l£e 
offensive  paragraph  was  inserted 
without  his  knowledga  This  was 
probably  true;  for  Inough  editors 
are  properly  held  responsible  for 
all  uat  is  published  under  their 
care,  it  is  unpossible  but  that  a 
paragraph  will  now  and  then  steal 
through  unobserved;  and  in  former 
days  tiierewas  less  supervision  than 
now.  Whether  true  or  not,  the 
explanation  met  no  credence  from 
the  enraged  captain,  and  on  an  acci- 
dental meeting  between  the  parties 
in  the  street  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  hi|fh  words  ensued,  and 
botii  became  so  incensed  that  they 
resolved  to  settle  their  dispute  at 
once.  Dispensing  with  aU  prelimi- 
nary formalities,  even  to  tne  pre- 
sence of  seconds,  they  adjourned  to 
a  tavern,  called  for  pistols,  and, 
being  shown  by  an  accommodating 
waiter  into  a  room,  they  shut  the 
door,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
duel  The  pistols  were  discharged 
on  both  siaes  without  effect,  on 
which  they  drew  the  swords  which 
were  then  an  indispensable  portion 
of  a  gentleman's  walking  equipment. 
Both  were  soon  wounded,  and  Mr. 
Bate's  sword  bent  frv}m  a  stroke 
on  the  captain's  breast-bone.     The 

E arson  was  thus  naturally  disarmed, 
ut  the  captain,  on  peroeinng  his 
plight,  courteously  allowed  him  time 
to  straighten  it^  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  do  by  pressing  his  foot 
upon  the  bent  -pitt,  when  the  crowd 
assembled  outside  the  door  thinking 
the  parties  had  done  enough  for 
honour,  broke  in,  and  parted  the 
infuriated  combatants. 

Whetlier  Mr.  Bate  wrote  the  libel 
on  Oapttun  Storey's  friend  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  his  cog- 
nizance of  another  libel  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  about 
three  years  after  this  against  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond.  This  was  the 
Badical  duke,  the  uncle  of  Fox,  the 
advocate  of  universal  suf&age  and 
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annual  parliamentB,  bnt  who  after- 
"wards  took  umbrage  at  his  not 
being  accepted  as  the  'Whig  leader 
on  the  death  of  Burke's  Marquis  of 
Bockingham,  and  went  over  to  Pitt 
and  the  Tories.  But  in  1 780  he  was 
in  the  full  course  of  opposition,  and 
was  as  severe  an  economist  as  Mr. 
CJobden  or  Mr.  Bright  of  the  present 
day.  For  this  he  encountered  the 
biting  censure  of  Mr.  Bate,  who 
accufied  him  of  being  in  league  with 
the  French,  of  inviting  an  invasion 
of  the  country,  and  so  forth.  The 
duke  would  not  condescend  to  meet 
his  adversary  as  Captain  Storey  had 
met  him  formerly,  but  raised  an  ac- 
tion against  him  in  the  courts  of 
law.  The  libel  was  clearly  brought 
home,  and  Bate  was  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  twelve  months  in 
the  King's  Bench  Priaon ;  but  curi- 
ously enough  the  prison  was  at  that 
time  little  better  thafl  a  mass  of 
ruins,  for  it  had  been  sacked  by  the 
'  No-Popery '  rioters  a  few  months 
before,  and  Bate's  imprisonment  was 
postponed  till  the  gaol  was  repaired ; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  was  ever  en- 
forced. But  the  trial  wtd  the  sen- 
tence was  enough  to  terminate  his 
connection  with  the '  Morning  Podt.' 
Even  in  those  days,  when  ihe  liberty 
of  the  press  was  often  assailed,  and 
a  prosecution  for  libel  was  as  often 
the  lot  of  a  courageous  patriot  as 
of  a  malignant  assailant,  the  Eng- 
lish people  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween fair,  however  rough,  criticisms 
on  public  conduct  and  unfounded 
imputations  of  base  motives.  No 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  who  had 
any  regard  for  its  character,  or  even 
its  pecuniary  inteiests,  could  retain 
a  convicted  hbeller  of  this  class  at 
its  head;  and  hence  we  find  that 
soon  after  the  trial  Bate's  connec- 
tion with  the  '  Post '  was  at  an  end. 
But  he  had  found  his  connection 
with  the  newspapers  and  the  posi- 
tion in  society  it  enabled  him  to 
assume  too  pleasant  to  be  given  up, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  same  year  the  first  ntmi- 
ber  of  the  '  Morning  Herald '  making 
its  appearance  under  l^Ir.  Bate's 
somewhat  ominous  auspices. 

The  future  career  of  this  singular 
person  had  a  dash  of  romance  in  it. 
He  contrived  so  far  to  ingratiate 


himself  with  a  Mr.  Dudley,  that  that 
gentleman  bequeathed  to  him  a 
isrge  estate  on  condition  of  his 
assuming  his  nama  Having  thus 
come  into  possession  of  consider- 
able wealth,  the  Bev.  Bate  Dudley 
bethought  him  of  reverting  to  hs 
early  profession.  He  bought  the 
patronage  of  the  church  of  Brad- 
well,  near  Maldon,  and,  intendiag 
to  present  himself  at  the  next  va- 
cancy, he  laid  out  several  thousand 
pounds  in  restormg  the  church  and 
schools  and  building  a  magnifi- 
cent rectory-house.  A  man  oif  his 
stamp  was  not  likely  to  see  any 
incongruity  in  a  duellist  and  a 
libeUer,  as  well  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  becoming  a  jMoi^  jniest; 
but  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  did, 
and  when  the  living  fell  vacant,  and 
the  new  patron  issued  his  pse- 
sentation  in  his  own  behalf,  tbe 
bishop  refused  to  induct  him.  A 
lawsuit  ensued,  which  lasted  for 
some  years,  and  which  ended  in  tiM 
fighting  parson  spending  more 
money,  and  in  not  getting  the 
living.  But  in  another  quarter 
fortune  was  more  propitious:  he 
had  in  the  colunms  of  the  'Morn- 
ing Herald '  defended  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  many 
bickerings  that  took  place  between 
that  Prince  and  his  irritated  father, 
and  that  father's  responsible  ad- 
visers. George  IV.  was  never  at 
any  period  <^  his  life  ungratefal, 
where  gratitude  involved  no  sacri- 
fice on  bis  own  part.  And  it  hap- 
pened that  he  could  serve  his  lite- 
rary hangerKm  without  much 
trouble  He  could  not,  indeed, 
push  him  forward,  nor  even  secure 
him  an  entrance,  into  the  Ghuxch 
of  England:  but  it  is,  or  rather 
let  us  say  it  was,  difiiasnt  in  lie* 
land.  There  anybody  was  thought 
good  enough  to  be  a  clergymaii; 
and  the  royal  favour  was  strong 
enough  to  secure  for  this  man  the 
rectory  of  Eiloorao,  in  the  diooess 
of  Ferns,  where  he  was  subsequently 
appointeid  ohanceUor  of  the  diooess. 
In  temporal  honours  he  was  equally 
fortunate.  He  was  made  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  baronet;  and 
died  at  last  in  tbe  year  1824  in  ail 
the  odour  of  sanctity. 
From  the  date  of  its  commence- 
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ment  downTrard  the  '  Morning  He- 
rald' has  never  exercised  much  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion.    It  be- 
gan, as  we  have  seen,  as  a  Liberal, 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  associates,  which 
was  then  considered  to  be  identical 
with  the  progress  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions hberty ;  and  a  Liberal  it  con- 
tinued to  be,  tihough  its  Liberali£<m 
was  of  a  very  mild  type,  till  the 
great  year  of  Conservative  reaction, 
when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  took  office,  in 
1834 ;  when  the  Whigs,  to  oust  him, 
fonued  their  famous  Lichfield  House 
compact  with  O'Connell ;  when  the 
Conservatives,  to  beat  the  "Whigs  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  to  deepen 
that  current  of  reactive  feeling  wluch 
had  b^utt  to  flow,  established  news- 
papers in  almost  every  market  town 
of  any  pretensions  throughout  tho 
country ;  and  as  their  central  organ 
they  securei  the  '  Morning  Herald.' 
Under  its  present  management  it 
prohi^ly  exercises  greater  influence, 
is  oftener  quoted,  and  is  more  looked 
to  for  an  exposition  of  the  views  ot 
the  party  it  has  espoused  than  at 
any  former  period  of  its  existence. 
To  recover  it  from  the  contemptible 
position   into  which  it   had   been 
allowed  to  fall  must  have  been  no 
easy  task.     Its  name  had  become 
sjmmjmauQ    with    whatever    was 
stupid  or  dull,  and  that  dullness 
was  not  always  respectable.     For 
souie  time  it  had  aflected  a  certain 
amount  of  liberality  in  its  opinions, 
and  it  became  the  vehicle  through 
which  Mr.  Montagu  Taylor,  an  ami- 
able man,  but  a  somewhat  prolix 
and  tedious  writer,  promulgated  liis 
theories,  that  then  had  the  grace  of 
noTeHy,oQ  the  vrickedness  of  capital 
punishments — a  rebound  from  the 
unnecesBary  and  even  wanton  blood- 
sheddmg  for  minor  offences  in  which 
our  statute  law  at  one  time  aboundeii. 
But  about  the  time  of  the  Beform 
Bill  tiie  '  Morning  Herald '  became 
decidedly  Conservative,  or,  as  O'Con- 
ndl  phrased   it  when  he  enume- 
rated the  -various  schemes  by  which 
the  party  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel  at 
their  head  hoped  to  return  to  power, 
'  They  purchased  that  wretched  rag 
the   "  Morning   Herald."  '      From 
that  time  its  management  was  of 
the  most  slovenly  description:  no 


care  nor  pains  was  taken  in  its 
editing:  it  floated  on  tho  sea  of 
existence  like  a  waterlogged  ship, 
sustained  only  by  its  advertise- 
nients  and  the  j/rtstifjc  of  its  being  a 
daily  London  newspaper.  Its  title 
to  tliis  latter  quality  was  indeed 
sometimes,  and  witli  some  justice, 
denied,  for  it  seldom  bestowed  any 
news  but  that  which  was  gleaned 
from  its  contemporaries  of  the  pre* 
vious  day:  thus  giving  point  and 
pungency  to  a  joke  of  '  Punch's,* 
embodied  in  such  a  dialogue  as  the 
following : — 

'  First  Gentleman. — ^I  will  tliank 
you,  sir,  when  you  are  done,  for  a 
look  at  the  newspaper. 

'  Stcortd  Gtntltinan, — It  is  not  a 
newspaper. 

'  d'irst  Gentkman.^y^^hat  is  it, 
then? 

*  t^^cand  GciitUman,— The  "  Morn- 
ing Herald" ' 

•  FiM  Gtnilenian  (turning  on  his 
heel).— Oh  !* 

But  if  there  was  no  news  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  there  wxre  occa- 
sionally startling  novelties  in  tlie 
editorial  columns.  In  general  they 
might  be  described  as  Swift  de- 
scribed Archbishop  Tenison's  ser- 
mons—' hot  and  heavy,  like  a  tai- 
lor's goose ;'  but  sometimes  the 
heat  quite  overcame  the  heavinesp. 
The  following  leading  article,  which 
we  print  entire,  as  it  appeared,  and 
wliich  proved  the  climax  to  a  series 
of  mysterious  announcements  re- 
specting a  probable  cliange  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  ministry  about  the 
time  of  the  Chinese  war,  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  annals  of  newspaper  litera- 
ture:— 

'  The  Swobd  of  the  Lobd  A^'D  op 
Gideon  1 ! 

'  A  Bed  of  Heather  on  a  Thoi;- 
8AKD  Mabes!  ! 

'  Those  were  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  Duellists  at  Drum- 
clog,  who  have  l*en  immortalized 
by  Sir  \\'alter  Scott. 
*' Eight  and  Wrong! 

'  Morality  and  Money ! 

'  Manchester  and  Canton  I 

'International  laws  and  errors, 
pulilic  impurity!    * 

*  Thus  fought  Balfour  of  Burley 
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and  Both  well,  although  tlie  dosoend- 
ant  of  kings. 

*  The  LS8UC  of  this  conflict,  if  not 
kno\^Ti  to  all  our  readers,  C4ni  Ix; 
bought  "witli  many  other  ]x)l]tir'al 
iiLstructions  in  its  (now;  one  volmiu', 
"Old  Mortality." 

*  Those  remarks  a]">ply  to  the  tele- 
graphed news  in  relation  to  tlui 
Cliineso  war,  whicli  v:e  give  in  an- 
other column.  The  details  we  wait 
for.' 

After  this  there  was  no  more  to 
bo  done.  The  writer  who  could 
pen  this  paragraph,  and  the  editor 
who  coidd  sanction  it — if,  indeed, 
they  were  not  one  and  the  same 
person — had  done  enough  to  achieve 
fame,  and  nothing  more  remained 
than  to  dismiss  him  to  repose  upon 
his  laurels.  So  it  happened  that  a 
change  soon  afterwards  took  place. 
The  paper  passed  not  only  under 
another  management,  but  into  an- 
other proprietorship ;  and  hard  as 
the  .task  was — and  those  only  who 
have  mingled  in  newspaper  work 
can  imagine  how  hard  it  is  in  this 
kind  of  property  above  all  others 
to  regain  a  character  which  has  once 
been  recklessly  thrown  away — yet, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
work  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  'Morning  Hemld'  has  re-esta- 
blished for  itself  a  recognized  place 
among  the  forces  that  move  public 
opinion.  Whether  it  and  all  the 
other  high-priced  papers  are  not 
doomed  to  pale  their  fires  before 
the  penny  press  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  *  Times,' 
the  '  Herald '  is  aa  Hkely  to  hold  its 
own  as  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

A  projector  of  the  present  day 
has  attempted  to  push  into  noto- 
riety what  he  calls  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  typography,  by  which  a  large 
amount  of  labour  is  expected  to  be 
saved  in  having  those  words  of  our 
language  that  most  frequently  recur 
in  literary  composition  cast  complete 
in  blocks,  instead  of  having  the  types 
that  form  their  component  parts 
picked  up  letter  by  letter  by  the  com- 
positor. It  is  probable  the  projector 
did  not  know  that  his  new  plaii^  in- 


gonioiL'5  as  it  looks,  was  brought  into 
actual  practice  about  eighty  years 
a^'-o,  and  that  it  then  utterly  failed. 
lot  tlie  fiict  ought  to  be  well  kno^n 
in  the  history  of  the  press,  for  it 
was  useil  in  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  newspaper  that  is  now 
universally  recognized  as    the  first 
journal  of  Europe,  and  its  patron 
was  at  the  head  of  that  family  of 
"Walter  which  is  now  more  closely 
identified  with  the  newspaper  pn?s8 
than  the  name  of  Woodfall  itself. 
In  the  year  1785  Itfr.  John  Walter, 
the  father  of  the  man  who  made 
the  'Times,'  and  who  was  then  a 
flourishing   master   printer  witliin 
the  precincts  of  the  City,  started  a 
new  journal,  which  in  the  ftrst  in- 
stance he  called  the  '  Daily  Universal 
Eegister.'    In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  he  discovered  that  there 
was  an  inconvenience  attaching  to 
this  title,  arising  from  the  hack- 
neyed use  of   the  word    liegister, 
which  was  often  applied  to  publi- 
cations of  tlie  most  miscellimeoas 
nature,  and  led  to  all  sorts  of  mis- 
takes.   What  amount  of  cogitatioii 
was  occupied  in  the  new  title  wo 
are  not  told ;  it  was  most  probably 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  bat 
a  moment  of  supreme  luck,  that 
suggested  the  apt,  short,  and  most 
original  appellation  of  the  *  Times.' 
But  whether  under  the  one  title  or 
the  other,  the  new  journal  did  not 
at  first,  nor  for  several  years  after- 
wards, give  any  indications  of  its 
future  greatness.    The  elder  Walter 
had  no  sj^edal  vocation  for  news- 
paper work.     To  him  it  was  only 
one  of  many  other  schemes  he  then 
had  on  hand ;  and  it  would  appear 
that    the   work    was    undertaken 
rather  to  illustrate  the  novel  style 
of  printing,  which  be  had  dignified 
with  the  soimding  title  of  *  logo- 
graphy,'   than  from  any  taste  for 
political  pursuits,  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  responsibilities  of  jom> 
nahsm  at  all.     The  small  wits  of 
the  day  ridiculed  the  scheme,  and 
the  columns  of  his  contemporaries 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  excruciating 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  logt)g»phy. 
The  logographer  held  out  notwiA- 
standing  —  for  the  Walter  tenaci^ 
of  purpose  is   proverbial;  bat  at 
last   even   his    Btubbom  defcermi- 
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Bfliioo  was  forced  to  bow,  rather 
throngb  the  conviction  forced  upon 
him,  that  tiie  new  prooees,  with  all 
ilB  boasted  fiudlities,  was  really  a 
slower  process  than  the  old  one, 
than  to  any  sense  of  the  ridicule 
imceafiingly  ponred  upon  him  by 
his  riTals.    He  altered  his  system 
of  piinting,  but  he  did  not  alter  his 
sjBtem  of  editing  and  general  ma- 
nagement, and  the  'Times'  remained 
the  same  mediocre  journal  it  had 
b^gon.     Humble  as  it  was,  how- 
ever,  it  did  not  escape  the  usual  lot 
of  newspapers  in  those  days.    The 
law  of  libel  was  wide,  and  its  rami- 
fications were    extensive.     In  the 
oourse  of  two  years  Mr.  Walter  was 
twice'  prosecuted  for  no  fewer  than 
three  libels   on   members   of  the 
Boyal  fiunily,  and  the  imprisonment 
awarded  for  the  first  offence  was  not 
completed  when  he  was  tried  for 
the  other  two.     To  imprisonment 
was  added  fine ;  and  there  was  even 
a  hint  of  the  pillory,  which  was  &r 
from  being,  in  those  dajB,  the  myth 
it  has  now  beoome.    It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  encounters 
with  the  strong   himd  of   power 
would  be  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the 
respectable  City  tradesman  who  had 
given  hostages  to  fortune  in  a  ro- 
Bpectable  and  flourishing  business, 
and  a  wife  and  children,  and  who 
felt  that  he  bad  no  special  vocation 
io  the  perilous  patiis  of  political 
hfe.    It  was  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  when  his  eldest  son  had 
attained  to  a  suitable  age  he  made 
over  to  him  the  sole  and  exclusive 
management  of  the  '  Times,'  while 
he  confined  himself  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  the  more  lucrative  and 
steady  gains  of  the  printings-office. 

With  the  advent  of  the  younger 
Walter  came  the  first  impetus  of  the 
'Times'  towards  that  culminating 
point  at  the  head  of  the  whole  press 
of  Europe  which  it  has  now  so  long 
maintaiiMd.  This  remarkable  man 
seems  to  have  combined  all  his 
father's  enterprise,  perseverance, 
and  tffliacity  with  a  high-minded 
independenoe,  which  at  that  day  at 
least  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  an 
aptitude  for  poUtical  journalism 
which  his  fother  never  acquired. 
He  early  formed  his  notion  of  what 
an  English  newspaper  ought  to  be. 


and  he  detennined  to  realize  it  In- 
dependence of  party  was  from  the 
first  his  motto.  The  Ministers  that 
in  their  turn  came  to  rule  England 
received  from  him,  according  as  he 
deemed  of  them,  support  or  op^ 
sition;  but  the  opposition  was  m- 
variably  honourable,  the  support 
was  always  disinterested.  Whether 
as  friend  or  foe,  he  never  would  cease 
to  be  the  critic,  the  monitor,  the  ad- 
viser. But  the  principles  on  which 
he  conducted  his  paper,  and  the  un- 
swerving resolution  with  which  at  all 
hazards  he  adhered  to  them,  are  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  which 
is  believed  to  have  emanated  frcm, 
himself,  and  the  document  is  in 
other  respects  so  interesting,  that 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  giving 
a  few  extracts  from  it. 

The  occasion  which  called  it  forth 
was  a  curious  one.  The  disastrous 
results  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  had  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  country,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
that  had  planned  and  mismanaged 
it.  When  in  our  own  times  a  simi- 
lar inquiry  was  undertaken  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
matter  was  refened  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee; but  at  the  period  to  which 
we  now  refer  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  had  leisure  to  conduct 
these  inquiries,  and  never  thought 
of  delegating  their  duties  to  a  com- 
mittee. But  as  the  committee  on 
the  Crimean  war  was  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  made  a  secret  one, 
so  it  will  be  admitted  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Qovemment  in  1810 
that  reporters  should  be  excluded 
from  the  gallery  while  tiie  inquiry 
was  being  conducted  was  in  its  way 
reasonable  too.  It  was  resisted, 
however;  and  then  the  Monsters 
and  their  friends,  instead  of  urging 
the  impropriety  of  publishing  a 
giave  accusation  one  day  which 
might  be  capable  of  a  complete  vin- 
dication, though  the  time  for  that 
vindication  might  not  perhaps 
come  before  several  weeks  had 
elapsed,  permitted  themselves  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  those  who 
conducted  them,  as  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence.    Windham  especially,  the 
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friend  and  pnpil  of  Bnrke,  went  be- 
yond all  the  rest  in  offenedTe  attacks 
uxxm  newRpapcr  writera.  He  de- 
clared that  he  could  see  no  adran- 
tago  the  coontry  gained  by  the 
publication  of  the  jwrliamentaiy 
debates,  and  added  that  if  the  prac- 
taoe  had  lx;on  hitherto  tolerated, 
that  was  no  reason  why  persons 
should  make  a  trade  of  what  they 
obtained  from  the  galleries,  amongst 
which  perRons  were  to  be  fonnd 
men  of  all  descriptions — bankrapts, 
lottery-office  keepers,  footmen,  and 
decayed  tradesmen.  So  much  for 
the  reporters.  The  editors  did  not 
five  l)etter  at  his  hands.  '  He  did 
not  know  any  of  the  condactors  of 
the  press,  bnt  he  tmderstood  them 
to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would  give 
in  to  the  corrupt  ndsrepresentaiions 
of  opposite  sides.'  It  was  against 
this  ill-natured  and  ungentlemonly 
attack  that  Mr.  Walter  was  moved 
to  protest ;  and  in  Tindicati<m  of 
biniself  he  lets  us  into  an  acquaint- 
anoe  with  his  own  high-minded  chsr* 
racter,  as  well  as  into  a  yiew  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  aa  editor  who 
was  determined  above  all  things  to 
accept  no  fiivours  and  to  wear  no 
livery  met  with  in  his  endeavours 
to  carry  out  his  views.  After  stating 
that  when  he  became  joint  pro- 
prietor and  exclusive  manager  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  and 
that  he  then  gave  his  support  to  the 
then  existing  administration  of  Lord 
Sidnunith,  '  but  without  sujffering 
them  to  repay  his  partiality  by  con- 
tributions calculated  to  produce  any 
lednction  whatsoever  in  the  expense 
of  managing  the  concern'  (the  con- 
tribution of  ministerial  or  leading 
articles  being  then  a  favourite  mode 
of  rewarding  a  party  jommal,  which 
must  have  'been  equally  beneficial 
to  the  Minister  as  to  the  newspaper), 
he  thus  proceeds : — 

'  This  miidstry  was  dissolved  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  when  the  phices 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Loid  8t.  Yin- 
eent,  &o.,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Melville,  &c.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Catamaran  expedition 
was  undertaken  by  Lord  Melville; 
and  again  at  a  subsequent  period 
his  lordship's  practices  in  the  Vic- 
tualling Department  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  "  Tenth  Beport  of 


liie  Commissioners  of  Kaval  In- 
quiry." The  editor's  lather'  [Logo- 
graphic  John]  '  held  at  that  time, 
and  had  held  for  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, the  situation  of  printer  to  the 
Customs.  The  editor  knew  the  dis- 
position of  the  man  whose  conduct 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
demn :  yet  he  never  refrained  a  mo- 
ment on  that  account  from  speaking 
of  the  Catamaran  expedition  as  it 
merited,  or  from  bestowing  on  the 
practices  disclosed  in  the  Tenth  Be- 
port the  terms  of  reprobotion  with 
which  they  were  greeted  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.  The 
result  was  as  he  had  appr^ieoded. 
Without  the  slightest  allegation  of 
a  single  complaint  his  &mily  was 
deprived  of  the  business  which  had 
BO  long  been  dischai^ged  by  it,  of 
printing  for  the  Customs — a  busi- 
ness which  was  .performed  by  con- 
tract, and  which,  we  will  yentnre  to 
say,  was  executed  with  an  accniacy 
and  a  pfectsion  which  have  not 
since  been  exceeded.  The  Goveni- 
ment  advertisements  ware  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn. 

'  To  pursue  this  matter  to  its  con- 
clusion, before  any  other  topics  are 
introduced,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  January,  1805,  an  administration 
was  formed  containing  a  portion  ol 
that  preceding  ministzy  winch  the 
editor  had  so  disinteieetedly  snp- 
}X)rted  on  his  undertaking  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  paper.  It  was  by 
one  of  these  that  he  was  directed  to 
state  the  injustice  that  had  been 
sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  Custom- 
House  business.  Various  plans 
were  proposed  for  the  recovery  of 
it :  at  last,  in  the  following  July,^ 
copy  of  a  memorial  to  be  presented 
to  the  Treasury  was  submitted  to 
the  editor  for  his  signatnreu  Be- 
lieving, for  certain  reasooa,  that  this 
bare  reparation  of  an  ix^jury  was 
likely  to  be  considered  as  a  ftr 
vour  entitling  those  who  granted  it 
to  a  certain  degree  of  inflnenee 
over  the  politics  of  the  journal,  the 
editor  refused  to  sign  or  to  have 
any  concern  in  presenting  the  me- 
morial Bnt  he  did  more  than  even 
this:  for,  finding  that  a  memorial 
was  still  likely  to  be  presented,  he 
wrote  to  those  from  whom  the  resto- 
ration of  the  employmeDt  was  to 
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spriog,  disoTowing,    on  his    part 
(with  whom  the  sole  conducting  of 
the  paper  itemaiBed),  all  share  in  an 
operation  vhich  he  conceived  was 
meant  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  that 
pi^ier.     The  pvintii^  business  to 
the  Customs  has,  as  may  perhaps 
he  anticipated,  nerer  been  restored/ 
Mr.  Walter  then  proceeds  to  tell  of 
the  positive  injmieshe  sustained  from 
the  Govenunent,  because  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  give  them  an 
indiscriminate  support    In  the  year 
1S05,  when  the  war  between  Austria 
and  France  was  raging,  Mr.  Walter 
incurred   great   expense  to  obtain 
infonnatioiL      His   otgect   was   in 
great  degree   firustrated,   and   his 
money  wasted,  by  the  Goyemment 
reftuing  to  allow  packages  addressed 
to  him  to  be  ferwaided  to  the  office. 
'Foreign     captains    were    always 
asked  by  a  government  officer  at 
Giaveaend  if  they  had  papers  f<Hr 
the   ''Times."      These,  when  ac- 
knowledged,    were    as    legpodarly 
stopped,  while  those  for  the  minifr- 
teruu  jouznalB  were  allowed  to  pass.' 
It  seems  incredible,  at  the  present 
day,  that  injustice  so  gross  woald 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  single  day ; 
but  those  wefe  the  days  when  pabhc 
opinion  was  weak  and  newspapers 
had  not  become  that  power  in  the 
state   to   which    they   have   since 
grown.     Mr.  Walter  says  that  he 
did  complain  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  who  told  him  tlmt  the  noair 
ter  was    under  discussion.     '  Yet 
^as  the  editor  informed  that   he 
might  receive  hi^  foreign  papers  aa 
a  ftvour  from  Qovecnmeni     This, 
ofcovne,  implying  the  expectation 
of  a  oorrespMiding  &Tcyor  from  him 
in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  publi- 
cation, was  finnly  rejected  .    .    .    . 
The  same  pvactioee  were  resorted  to 
at  a  subsequent  period.    They  pro- 
duced [the  same  complaints  oa  the 
part  of  the  editor;  and  a  redress 
was  then  dfered  to  his  grievances, 
fvovided  it  could  be  known  what 
party  in  politics  he  meant  to  sup- 
port.   Tms,  too,  was  again  declined, 
as  pledging  the  independence  of  his 
paper.    And  be  it  observed  respect- 
ing the  whole  period  during  which 
the  present    conductor   has    now 
spoken,  that  it  was  from  no  deter- 
nxined  spicit  of  ofypositian  to  Govean- 


ment  that  he  rejected  the  proposals^ 
made  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  on  several,  and  those  very  im- 
portant occasions,  afforded  those 
men  hk  best  support  whose  offers, 
nevertheless,  at  any  time,  to  pur- 
chase, or  whose  attempts  to  compel 
that  support  he  has  deemed  himself 
obliged  to  reject  and  resist  Nay, 
he  can  with  great  truth  add,  that 
advantages  in  the  most  desirable 
forms  have  heesi  offered  him  and 
that  he  has  refused  them.' 

Some  part  of  Mr.  Walter's  con- 
duct on  one  or  two  of  the  occasions 
to  which  he  here  alludes  savours 
of  a  superfine  purity,  a  transccn- 
dented  assertion  of  his  resolution 
to  be  independent  But  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  it  was  to  this  un- 
swerving assertion  of  his  own  free- 
dom that  not  the  '  Times'  only  hot 
the  whole  newspaper  press  of  Eng- 
land owes  the  lofty  position  which 
it  at  pesent  holds.  The  attempt 
to  make  the  public,  and  not  a  party, 
the  patron  of  a  journal  was  then  a 
new  thing  in  the  annate  of  political 
literature,  and  is  not  even  now  uni- 
versally recognized.  Newspapers 
are  too  fimd  of  moving  by  the  old 
party  measures ;  proprietor  hesitate 
to  budge  an  inch  from  the  party 
track ;  one  set  of  editors  see  in  Lord 
Palmeiston  or  Earl  Bussell  modes 
of  supernal  wisdom,  while  another 
set  are  equally  certain  that  Lord 
Derby  and' Mr.  Disra^  can  never 
go  wrong ;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
tiie  other  are  awake  to  the  great 
&et  that  the  Enghsh  people,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  of  no  party;  that 
th^  sway  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other  according  as  the  acts  of  either 
attract  their  favour  or  rouse  their 
indignation;  and  that  that  journal 
will  — otto  thrngs  being  equal — 
oommand  the  widest  and  the  most 
lasting  popularity  which  impartially 
distributes  its  applause  or  censure, 
not  according  to  the  name  of  the 
agent,  but  to  the  merits  of  the  act 
It  was  in  this  way  the  'Times'  rose 
to  an  influence  that  distanced  all 
competitors,  and  other  journals  would 
do  well  to  imitate  its  exampla  The 
cheap  press  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  taste  for  newspaper  reading  re- 
ceived a  wonderful  impulse  by  the 
abolition  of  the  stamp,  and  it  is  still 
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extending  —  Ptill  penetrating:  down 
to  lower  and  lower  strata  of  society. 
There  is  pU^nty  of  room  for  aciditional 
penny  journals ;  and  we  venture  to 
predict  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as 
the  most  permanent  snocoss  for  that 
journal  which,  disdaining:  the  fetters 
of  party,  sliall  flin^  itself  in  generous 
confidence  on  the  sympathies  and 
the  impulses  of  the  jrreat  heart  of 
the  English  people,  and  recognize 
Whigs  and  Tories  only  as  so  many 
instnmients  of  more  or  less  value 
for  working  out  the  national  will. 

Mr.  Walter  was  tlie  proprietor, 
and  he  long  continuerl  to  be  the 
acting  manager,  of  the  *  Times  ;*  but 
he  soon  ceased  to  be,  if  indeed  he 
ever  was,  the  editor.  His  shrewd,  dis- 
cerning intellect  early  saw  the  need 
there  was  for  subdivision  of  labour, 
if  the  vast  and  complicated  machine 
he  had  set  in  motion  was  to  work 
■with  any  tolerable  degree  of  smooth- 
ness; and  further,  that  his  own 
special  gift  lay  rather  in  the  mecha- 
nical and  financial.  Now,  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  news- 
paper he  was  no  brilliant  or  at- 
tractive writer  himself;  but  no  man 
better  knew  brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive writing  when  he  saw  it.  It 
was  a  natural  gift  of  his,  but,  like 
all  natural  gifts,  it  required  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  I^Ir.  Walter  had  to  acquire 
that  fine,  subtle,  almost  instinctive 
tact  for  judging  of  other  men's  ex- 
cellencies, much  as  other  men  have 
to  acquire  these  specialities  through 
a'series  of  faihires.  Dr.  Stodart  was 
probably  not  the  first  of  his  editors, 
though  he  is  the  first  whose  name 
has  come  down  to  us,  which  it  has 
done,  by-the-by,  in  no  very  dignified 
way.  Dr.  Stodart  was  the  son  of  a 
naval  officer,  and  after  several  futile 
efforts  at  distinction,  and  several 
changes,  both  in  position  and  opinion, 
he  settled  at  last  as  an  advocate  in 
Doctors'  Commons  and  as  a  writer 
in  the 'Times.'  His  first  connexion 
with  that  journal  was  as  a  letter- 
writer,  a  good  many  letters  with  the 
fiignatore  '  J.  S.'  appearing  about 
the  years  1810— ii ;  but  in  the 
year  18 13  he  was  appointed  the 
principal  editor — the  man  who,  sub- 
ject of  course  always  to  the  ulti- 
mate will  of  the  proprietor,  was  to 
give  the  tone  to  the  political  opinions 


of  the  journal.    His  opinions  at  that 
time  retiected  accurately  enough  the 
current  impressions  of  the  day.  The 
aristocracy    and    the    bulk  of  the 
middle  classes  were  firmly  weldeil 
together  in  their  determined  resist- 
ance to  Bonaparte  and  their  hatred 
to  the  Radicals  at  home.    The  effu- 
sions of  the  Doctor  were  therefore  con- 
sidered by  one,  and  that  the  large>t 
class  of  society,  to  be  highly  pa- 
triotic; while  the  wits  of  the  mi- 
nority—how is  it,  by  the  way,  that 
the  wits  are  always  found  with  the 
minority  ?  thus  falsifying  in  politic^. 
at  any  rate,  the  old  proverb,  *  Let 
those  laugh  who  win ' — boasted,  not 
only  that  his  views  were  wrong,  bis 
prejudices  powerful,   his  judgment 
distorted,  but  that,  over  and  above 
all  this,  his  matter  was  weak  and  his 
style  pompously  heavy.    Moore,  in 
one  of  his  political  squibs,  christened 
him  *  Dr.  Slop ;'  and  the;  nickname, 
though  it  does  not  apprair  to  us  of 
the  present  generation  either  very 
humorous  or  very  suggestive,  waf? 
considered   so  appropriate  that  it 
stuck   to  him   to  his   dying  day. 
Clearly  an  editor  with  a  contemjv 
tuous  epithet  affixed  <o  him,  and 
superseding  his  own  name,  would 
not  do  for  a  newspaper  that  was 
already  aspiring  after  the  first  place 
in  the  sphere  of  journalistic  life  and 
action.      His    separation  from  the 
'  Times,'  however,    did   not   come 
directly  from  that  quarter  at  all.  As 
long  as  the  great  French  war  lasted 
the   'Times'    was   as   forward  as 
any  journal  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
society  of  that  day  by  heaping  upon 
the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon  all 
the  abusive  epithets  which  our  lan- 
guage could  supply.    But  when  the 
great  stake  of  universal  empire  bad 
been  played  for  and  lost,  and  the 
daring  gambler  was  called  to  pay 
the  forfeit  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
then  the  Corsican  ogi©  grew  human 
again,  and  allowed  men  to  catch 
some  glimpses  of  the  real  character 
of  the  man ;  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion, not  unmixed  with  admira- 
tion, took  the  place  of  that  mixed 
emotion  of  detestation  and  tenor 
which  for  so  long  had  held  sway  in 
all  English  hearts.    But  Dr.  Stodart 
was  altogether  unconscious  of  ft» 
thaw  iiiat  was  going  on  in  tiwna- 
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tionalheart;  to  him  Napoleon,  caged 
QQ  his  ocean  rock,  was  tne  same  ooni« 
pound  of  tyrant  and  devil  that  he 
had  seemed  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power.     He  had  ^ne  on  abusing 
him  nearly  all  his  life :  what  reason 
was  there  for  his  learning  a  now 
lesson  now?   But  if  he  did  not  see 
the  need,  Mr.  Walter  did.     Their 
discordant  views  soon  led  to  an  ex- 
planation, and  as  it  was  found  that 
reconciliation  was  impossible,  the 
proprietor,  glad  probably  in  heart, 
suggested  that  they  should  separate, 
though  his  kind  and  generous  nature 
would  not  allow  the  severance  to 
take  place  without  making   some 
compensation  to  his  old  editor  for 
the  loss  of  his  position.  Th^  arrange- 
ment of  these  matters  caused  some 
delay,  whidi  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Stodart  in  a  highly  ingenious,  if  not 
a  very  honourable  manner.      His 
mortified  vanity  whispered  to  him 
that  after  all  he,  the  living  man, 
and  not  the  dead  compound  of  types, 
paper,  and  presses,  was  the  actual 
'limes;'    and  that,  fieur  from  Mr. 
Walter  getting  rid  of  him,  it  was  for 
him  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Walter.    With 
great  secrecy,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  swift  industry,  he  laid  his  plans ; 
and  when  at  last  Mr.  Walter  had 
completed    his   arrangements,   and 
was  in  a  condition  to  propose  to  the 
dismissed    editor   a  pension   of   a 
handsome  amount.  Dr.  Stodart  was 
also  in  a  condition  to  decline  re- 
ceiving any  &vour  from  his  hands, 
and  to  announce  that  he  was  about 
to  bring  out  a  '  New  Times,'  in  the 
following  week.     The  new  paper, 
with  its  plagiarized  title,cmade  its 
app^oance  in  due  course.    It  was 
not  in  the  title  only  that  the  pla- 
giarism was  apparent ;  the  arrange- 
ment, the  style  of  the  typography, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
new   paper    were    all    cast  in  a 
style  as  like  the  old  as  the  laws 
of  copyright  woidd  allow;  and  no 
pains  were    spared  to  induce  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  new  and 
not   the    old   newspaper  was    the 
genuine  '  Times.'    It  is  usual  for 
writers  of  a  certain  class  to  abuse 
the  public  to  whom  they  apx)eal  as 
stupid,  and  some  of  them  act  as  if 
they  really  believed  it ;  but  without 
an  exception   these  men  find,  as 


Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field' confesses  he  did,  that  the 
blockheads  are  too  knowing  at  least 
for  them.  And  this  was  also  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Stodart  News- 
paper readers  could  not  be  got  to 
beheve  that  the  new  was  the  old 
'  Times ;'  no,  not  &ough  they  had 
the  fiEuniliar  hand  of  'Dr.  Slop' 
to  testify  to  the  averment ;  and  after 
some  years  of  painful  struggle  the 
Doctor  took  renige  in  a  judgeship 
in  the  West  Indies;  the  paper 
dropped  the  &lae  colours  under 
which  it  had  saUed,  and  from  the 
*  New  Times'  became  the  '  Morning 
Journal.'  But  the  seeds  of  life 
were  not  in  it,  and  a  kind  of  &tali^ 
attended  it  to  the  last;  it  became 
incorporated  with  another  consump- 
tive journal,  called  the  '  Day;'  and 
the  amalgamated  papers  were 
palmed  upon  Mr.  Eugenius  Boohe, 
a  journalist  who  made  but  a  small 
figure  among  the  brilliant  writers 
around  him,  but  for  whom  eveiy 
one  of  these  brilliant  writers  had  a 
kind  word,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  honest,  modest,  loveable, 
genuine  man.  The  property  of  the 
'  Morning  Journal,'  on  the  terms  on 
which  he  took  it,  proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Walter,  too, 
had  his  plans.  Before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Sto- 
dart, he  had  cast  about  for  the  Doc- 
tor's successor.  His  choice  had 
fisdlen  upon  a  young,  clever,  ambi- 
dextrous man,  who  had  begun  his 
connection  witii  newspapers  by  send- 
ing them  his  anonymous  written 
speculations.  About  the  time  that 
Dr.  Stodart  was  advanced  to  the 
editorial  desk  in  Printing  House 
Square,  Thomas  Barnes  was  writing 
political  and  literary  essays  under 
the  signature  of  '  Steven,'  in  Leigh 
Hunf  s  '  Examiner.'  Walter's  quick 
eye  soon  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
secured  him ;  out  having  at  the  time 
no  more  appropriate  place  for  him, 
he  was  sent  to  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery, there  to  go  into  training  for 
the  higher  things  that  awaited  him. 
And  now  the  time  was  come.  When 
Stodart  left,  Barnes  was  called  from 
the  gallery  of  the  House  to  the 
editors  room,  there  to  commence  a 
career  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  revolutionized  the  whole  news- 
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paper  presfi.  Mr.  Barnes  had  received 
his  education  at  C^tmsfs  Hospital, 
where  he  was  the  school  companion 
of  Leigh  Hnnt,  and  the  connection 
thus  formed  between  them  lasted 
through  hfe.  The  warmhearted, 
impnlsive  poet  and  essayist  has  in 
his  biography  left  ns  some  general 
notices  of  Barnes  as  a  schoolboy,  an 
extract  &om  which  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable. After  noticing  the  scho- 
larship of  Mitchell,  afterwards  the 
translator  of  'Aristophanes,'  who 
was  also  a  contemporary,  he  says : — 

'  Equally  good  scholar,  but  of  a 
less  zealous  temperament,  was 
Barnes,  who  stood  next  me  on  the 
Deputy-Grecian  form,  and  who  was 
afterwards  identified  with  the  sud- 
den and  striking  increase  of  the 
"Times"  newsi^aper  in  &me  and 
influence.  He  was  very  handsome 
when  young,  with  a  profile  of  Gre- 
cian regularity,  and  was  &mou8 
among  us  for  a  certain  dispassion- 
ate humour,  f(»r  his  admiration  of 
ihe  worts  of  Fielding,  and  for  his 
delight,  nevertheless,  in  pushing  a 
narratiTe  to  its  utmost,  and  drawing 
upon  his  stores  of  fancy  for  inten- 
sifying it — an  amusement  for  which 
he  possessed  an  understood  privi- 
lege. It  was  punf ul  in  after  fife  to 
see  his  good  loolra  swallowed  up  in 
corpulency,  and  his  once  handsome 
mouth  thrusting  his  under  lip  out, 
and  panting  with  asthma.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  originally  so  well  con- 
stituted in  point  of  health  and 
bodily  feeling  that  he  fancied  he 
could  go  on  all  through  his  life 
without  taking  any  of  the  usual 
methods  to  preserve  his  comfort. 
The  editorship  of  the  "  Times,"  which 
turned  his  night  into  day,  and  would 
have  been  a  trying  burden  to  any 
man,  completed  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  his  negligence,  and  he 
died  painfully  before  he  was  old. 
Barnes  wrote  elegant  Latin  verse,  a 
classical  English  style,  and  might  as- 
suredly have  made  himself  a  name 
in  wit  and  literature  had  he  cared 
much  for  anything  beyond  his  glass 
of  wine  and  his  Fieldiug. 

'What  pleasant  days  have  I  not 
passed  with  him  and  other  school- 
fellows, bathing  in  the  New  Biver 
and  '.boating  on  the  Thames !  He 
and  I  began  to  team  Italian  toge- 


^ber;  and  anybody  not  within  the 
pale  of  the  enthu^astic  might  have 
thought  us  mad  as  we  went  shout- 
ing the  beginning  of  Metastasio's 
"  Ode  to  Venus "  as  loud  as  we 
oonld  bawl  over  the  Homsey  fields. 

'  One  day  Barnes  fell  overboard, 
and  on  getting  into  the  boat  again 
he  drew  a  httle  edition  of  *'  Seneca" 
out  of  his  pocket  which  seemed  to 
have  become  &t  with  the  water.  It 
was  like  an  extempore  dro2>8y. 
Another  time,  several  of  us  being 
tonpied  to  bathe  on  a  very  hot  day 
near  Hammersmith,  and  not  exer- 
cising suffid^t  patience  in  selectr 
ing  our  spot,  we  were  astonished 
at  receiving  a  sudden  lecture  from 
a  lady.  •  She  was  in  hat  and  fea- 
thers and  riding-habit;  and  as  the 
grounds  turned  out  to  belong  to  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach  (Lady  Cra- 
ven), we  persuaded  ourselves  that 
our  admonitrix,  who  spoke  in  no 
measured  terms,  was  her  Serene 
Highness  herself.  The  obvious  re- 
ply to  her  was,  that  if  it  was  indis- 
creet in  ,U8  not  to  have  chosen  a 
more  sequestered  spot,  it  was  not 
excessively  the  reverse  in  a  lady  to 
come  and  rebuke  us.  I  xelated  this 
story  to  my  acquaintance  Sir  Bobert 
Ker  Porter,  who  knew  her.  His 
observation  was,  that  nothing  won- 
derftd  was  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
Margravine.' 

The  contrast  between  Barnes,  the 
innocent  pttdding-fieu^  schoolboy 
in  the  quaint  '  Blue-Coat '  attire  of 
his  school,  roaming  the  streets  in 
his  long  blue  coat,  canary-coloured 
small  clothes,  and  without  ever  a 
hat  to  his  head)  and  Barnes  the  man 
of  the  world,  the  sharp,  cynical 
critic  of  men  and  things,  the  di- 
rector of  the  greatest  Hterary  enter- 
prise of  the  day,  the  wielder  of  the 
'Times'  thunder,  the  man  whoso 
society  was  alternately  feared  and 
courted  by  the  wits,  tiie  poets,  the 
politicians  of  the  day,  is  sufficiently 
striking.  After  leaving  the  Blue- 
Coat  School  he  was  sent  to  Oid^ 
bridge,  where  he  fuUy  maintained 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in 
Christ  Church  School,  being  ac- 
counted a  worthy  rival  of  Blomfield, 
whose  Greek  scholarship,  aided,  it 
must  be  confessed,  by  qualities  mow- 
decidedly  ecclesiastical,  raised  hun 
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to  the  metropolitan  see.  Bames 
nerer  had  any  yocation  for  the 
Ghorch,  but  on  leading  Cambridge 
he  entered  himself  in  the  Temple^ 
intending  to  study  for  the  Bar. 
While  thus  engaged  he  conmienoed 
the  series  of  letters  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which 
led  to  his  final  engagement  on  the 
editorial  stafif.  Of  course  tiiiis  en- 
gagement would  not  of  itself  have 
hindered  his  profesnonal  advance- 
ment had  he  chosen  to  pursaa  it 
Maddntosh,  Talfourd,  Campbell,  and 
a  host  of  otliers  that  might  be  named, 
found  the  press  a  convenient  step- 
ping-stone to  higher  things;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Bames, 
had  he  so  chosen,  from  outrdis- 
taodng  ^bem  all.  But  Bames  was 
above  all,  and  before  all,  what  is 
commonly  called  a  'good  fellow,' 
food  of  society,  addicted — inordi- 
nately, it  is  said— to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table ;  and  while  there  was 
good  cheer  to  be  made  and  the 
wine  circulated  freely,  the  graver 
studies  of  the  law  were  put  on  one 
side.  His  besetting  sin  was  leso- 
lately  grappled  with  and  finally 
conqnered  in  his  later  years ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities had  slipped  by,  and  the 
man  who  might  nave  left  an  en- 
dozing  mark  on  the  literature  of  his 
coontzy  has  written  his  name  on 
water;  and  a  few  vague  traditions 
of  him  in  the  press,  and  a  few 
timely  notices  of  lus  more  fortunate, 
but  not  more  gifted  contemporaries, 
are  all  that  remain  of  Thomas 
Barnes.  Of  these  traditions  thero 
are^several  highly  graphic,  though 
not  always  reputable.  Among  the 
most  characteristic,  and  not  over 
coarse,  take  the  following  scene  be- 
tween him  and  one  of  his  reporters 
in  his  later  days. 

Among  the  many  coercion  bills 
passed  for  Ireland  in  former  days 
was  ODB  when  the  late  Sir  Eobeii; 
Peel  was  what  his  son  is  now — 
Irish  Secretary.  Of  course  tho 
^)6cratary  had  to  Tustify  his  meor 
sure  by  showing  the  lawless  state 
of  the  country,  and  one  of  l^e  in- 
stances he  adduced  was  a  hozriblo 


case  of  a  peasant's  hut  having  been 
surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
a  gang  of  Whiteboys,  set  on  fire, 
and  ti^e  little  children,  as  they 
rushed  out  of  the  burning  cottage, 
seized  by  the  savages  and  tossed 
back  into  the  flames.  '  Then,'  said 
Sir  Bobert,  waxing  rhetorical,  as  he 
closed  his  horrible  tale,  '  then  the 
evil  genius  of  Ireland  upraised  her 
bloody  hand.'  The  speecui  happened 
to  be  taken  by  a  reporter  whose 
delicate  susceptibilities  were  rather 
in  excess,  and  Bames,  looking  over 
the  rep(»ia  in  the  columns  of  the 
'limes'  next  morning  was  haai" 
fied  to  find  that  the  sentence  was 
given,  '  Then  the  evil  genius  of 
ireland  upraised  her  b — ---  hand.' 
The  reporter  was  sent  for,  and  an 
expUmation  demanded.  It  was  not 
&r  to  seek. 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  the  reporter,  *  I 
wrote  the  speech  so  because  I 
thought  the  interests  of  liie  "  Times  " 
and  tiie  demands  of  good  taste  re- 
quired it;  for  you  must  own,  sir, 
that  ''bloody"' is  rather  a  coarse 
word.' 

'  Tes,'  said  Barnes,  resiaraining 
with  diiSculty  his  boiling  indigna- 
tion, '  yes— yes,  I  admit  that "  bloody" 
is  a  strong  and  a  coarse  word,  but 
still  it  is  sometimes  appropriate. 
For  instance,  if  I  were  to  say  you 
are  a  bloody  fool,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  coarse— &u£  it  would  he  very 
truer 

It  is  understood  that  Bames  wrote 
little  or  nothing  for  the  paper  during 
tlie  long  years  that  he  had  the  con- 
trol of  it.  His  judgment,  his  wit, 
lus  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  valuo 
of  an  article,  his  nice  and  ready  sense 
of  .the  public  feeling,  his  quickness 
to  discern  the  undeiH5urrents  of  po- 
litical life,  made  him  far  more  valu- 
able in  giving  hints  and  directions 
to  others  thui  he  would  have  been 
in  writing  himself.  It  may  be  said 
of  him  that  Walter's  enterprise  and 
liberality,  great  as  these  were,  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  biuld  up 
the  'Times'  if  they  had  not  been 
aided  by  the  shrewd  sense  and  cool 
judgment  of  Thomas  Barnes. 
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Zhj  Artist  ill  \k  ^"oub^u  |p;tvks : 

THE  '  CONSTITUTIONAL.' 

{See  Illustration.) 


IS  there  any  young  lady  living 
who  does  not  remember  witli 
sweet  and  bitter  recollection  those 
dreary  matutinal  walks  of  her  school- 
days when  she  and  her  companions 
were  marshalled  two  by  two  at  the 
door  of  '  Dothegirls  Hall,'  like  ani- 
mals issuing  from  a  scholastic  Noah's 
ark  ?  And  yet,  formal  as  those  '  Con- 
stitutionals'  were,  how  many  sur- 
reptitious amusements  you  managed 
to  procure  by  the  way  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Argus  who  waa 
watching  you ! 

'  Miss  Briggs,  what  are  you  stoop- 
ing for?'  cries  the  shrill  voice  of 
Miss  Sharp,  the  imder-govemess ; 
for  at  that  moment  the  said  Miss 
Briggs  was  seen  to  pick  up  some- 
thing from  off  the  pavement. 

*  Oh  I  if  you  pleafie^  ma'am,  my 
boot-lace  is  broken/  answers  the 
young  lady,  and  she  secures  a  bunch 
of  violets,  which  in  some  extraordi- 
nary way  had  been  dropped  by  an 
invisible  hand  just  in  the  same  spot 
where  a  little  packet  of  bon-bons 
was  found  a  few  days  before. 

'  Oh,  Anna  Briggs!  I'll  tell  Miss 
Sharp  of  you/  cries  the  second 
young  lady  in  the  line  of  march, 
who  has  observed  the  movement 
and  its  results.  '  What  Jiave  you 
picked  up?' 

'  Go  and  tell,  tittle-tattle/  an- 
swered Anna,  haughtily ;  '  and  if 
you  do,  I  will  let  Miss  Sharp  know 
all  about  that  book  of  songs  that 
came  by  post  yesterday.'  At  which 
threat  interlocutor  No.  2  shuts  up. 

Then,  again,  do  you  not  remem- 
ber, fair  reader,  the  shameless  and 
scandalous  remarks  you  made  upon 
the  passers-by— spoken,  it  is  true, 
in  judicious  whispers,  so  that  the 
acute  ear  of  Miss  Sharp,  which 
heard  two  ways  at  once,  like  a 
horse's,  might  not  catch  the  sound 
of  your  chattering  ?  Did  any  pecu- 
liarity in  man,  woman,  or  child 
escape  you?  Even  the  blind  man 
and  his  dog  came  in  for  a  share  of 
your  mauvaise  jiiaisanterie ;  for  did 


you  not,  pretty  Emma  Ashley,  throw 
a  French  penny  in  the  dog's  tin,  and 
express  your  wonder  for  full  three 
days  afterwards  whether 'old BUndy' 
could  get  it  changed?  And  you, 
Phoebe  Brownrigg,  will  it  ever  l\s 
forgotten  how  you  immortahzed 
yourself  when  you  were  a  new 
comer  by  leaving  the  ranks  ami 
running  up  to  Miss  Sharp  to  ask 
her  permission  for  you  to  buy  fi 
pennyworth  of  pepi)ennint  *  bull's- 
eyes/  because— how  could  you  hare 
the  face  to  say  it? — you  had  a 
stomach-ache?  And  was  not  ©very 
girl  in  the  procession  ready  to  die  of 
laughter  and  of  giggles?  And  didn't 
Miss  Sharp  stop  the  whole  line  of 
you,  and  give  you  an  energetic  la*- 
ture,  beginning  at  the  two  tall  ^mr- 
lour  boaxders  in  the  front  rank,  and 
ending  at  those  poor  little  pairs  of 
female  children  who  walked  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  grim  pre- 
sence of  authority — tail  end  of  the 
row?  Then,  do  you  not  often  call 
to  mind  the  chittle-chattle  about 
your  own  private  affairs:  and  how 
you  manoeuvred  to  change  yonr 
position,  so  that  you  might  iralk 
and  talk  with  your  especial  &- 
vourite  and  chum  Miss  Goddaid, 
the  amiable  Creole,  who  always  saiJ 
'  Yes,  dear/  and  *  No,  dear/  to  every- 
thing: how  you  told  her  all  about 
your  domestic  matters  :  and  how 
papa  came  home  one  day,  saying  he 
had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
in  'Spanish  Deferred/  and  that  in 
consequence  he  had  sent  you  to  a 
fashionable  boarding  school,  of  which 
you  were  at  that  moment  a  liviflg 
and  sentient  unit :  how  maminA, 
when  a  girl,  was  very  beautiful 
(you  were  considered  very  like  her, 
you  said):  and  how  papa  one** 
threw  a  beautiful  ball-dress  out  of 
the  window  on  a  wet  night  because 
he  said  it  was  cut  too  low :  and  how 
you  added  (still  in  a  whisper,  for 
Miss  Sharp's  eye  is  watching  you' 
that,  for  your  part,  you  triff  wear 
low  dresses  when  you  are  manieU 
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and    have    your    own  way,   and 
won't  marry  under  ten   thousand 
a  year,  nor  anything  less  than  a 
noblenian,  handsome   and   gallant, 
like  one  of  Mr.  G.  P.  B.  James's 
heroes?    Do  you  remember  all  this, 
Mr  reader?  or  does  the  time  make 
more  impression  upon  you  when  a 
few  years   later    you  were   at   a 
fiftshionable  finishing  establishment, 
where,  during   a   '  constitutional,' 
yon  perpetually  met  that  handsome 
man  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye, 
and  heavy  mustachios,  whom  you 
will  probably  recognize  by  glancing 
at  our  Illustration?    Tou  will  also 
see  yourself  there,  pretty  one — the 
second  figure  in  ihe  group,  with  a 
'pork-pie'  hat  and  coquettish  little 
feather,  giving  a  sidelong  glance 
(you,  I  mean,  not  the  feather)  at  the 
cavalier  who,  used  to  pretty  girls 
looking  at  him,  eyes  you  all  very 
superciliously,  while  young  Hench- 
man of  the  War  Office  would  give 
'almost  anything'  to  be  as  good- 
looking  as  his  finend,  whose  every 
gesture  seems  to  cry  out  Vent,  vidi, 
vici.  By-tho-way,  were  you  not  a  wee 
bit  jealous  of  that  sweetly  pretty  face 
in  the  becoming  bonnet  who  is  walk- 
ing before  you?  or  was  the  balance 
of  feeling  tolerably  well  sustained 
by  being  in  immediate  contact  with 
a  couple  so  vulgar  and  bizarre  as 
that  immediately  behind  you?  Tour 
companion  is  evidently  a  happy,  un- 
pretending girl,  who  loves  ftm  better 
than  flirtation,  and  a  scamper  over 
the  downs  on  horseback  better  than 
a  sentimental  conversation  with  a 
young    Antinous   of    the   Guards. 
Ah!   strangely  eventful  and  never 
to  be    forgott^i  were   those   days 
spent  when  you  were' just  eighteen, 
at   an  establishment   so  appropri- 
ately named  as  '  finishing.'    I  won- 
der bow  much  seed  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  the  future  of  your  woman- 
hood was  then  sown,  and  whether 
it  sprang  into  flowers  full  of  fra- 
grance as  your  own  sweet  breath, 
or  into  nightshade,  which  poisoned 
or  blighted  tho  future  of  your  life. 
The  question  is  easier  asked  than 
answered;  but,  judging  by  the  ter- 
ribly severe   countenances   of  the 
two  dnennas   in  tho   background, 
one  would  say  that  any  rash  in- 
truder   into  the   sacred   precincts 
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where  you  dwell  would  be  inconti- 
nently clawed  to  pieces,  or  so  fright- 
ened by  the  ugliness  of  the  she- 
dragons  as  not  to  risk  an  entrance 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Or,  reader,  if  you  be  of  the  male 
sex,  will  you  tell  me  you  do  not 
remember  your  schoolboy  days  *  Con- 
stitutional,' and  the  ways  you  had 
of  getting  a  sly  bit  of  fan  by  the 
roadside?  Did  you  not,  as  you 
walked  along,  play  '  eggs  in  the 
bush'  with  the  illicit  marbles  in 
those  ample  breeches-pockets  of 
yours,  and  gamble  away  cake  and 
toify  just  as  in  after  life  you  played 
whist  and  ecart^  in  the  ti'ain  going 
up  to  London  to  your  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  City?  Didn't  some  of 
you,  too,  arm  yourselves  with  little 
deal  catepults  made  of  split  fire- 
wood, with  which  artillery  you  let 
off  pellets  of  wood  at  the  noses  of 
those  dogs  who,  innocent  of  your 
msdpractioes,  came  sniffing  and  trot- 
ting at  your  side  ?  And  didn't  you 
—Tom  Smivers,  aetat.  ten— carry  in 
your  jacket-pocket  for  weeks  a  little 
love-letter  written  in  fine  roimd- 
himd,  in  the  hopes  you  might  pass 
near  enough  to  your  cousin,  Isa- 
bella Ooker— setat.  eleven  and  a 
half— to  enable  you  to  give  her  the 
billet;  and,  one  day,  when  you 
essayed  to  do  so,  do  you  remember 
its  falling  short  of  the  mark,  and  its 
being  picked  up  and  given  to  Mr. 
C^em  (whom  you  all  called  '  Cave 
Canem'),  the  usher  of  the  lower 
school,  by  that  thundering  big  bul- 
lying sneak  Bill  Bowler,  whom  in 
idf^ter  years  you  thrashed  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  ? 

In  truth,  is  not  the  'Constitu- 
tional'  of  our  school-days  full  of 
such  reminiscences  as  shadow  forth 
our  future  actions  and  conduct?  and 
do  they  not  strangely  dimple  the 
memory  of  childhood  with  sunshine 
and  shade  in  the  same  way  that 
adolescence  is  afterwards  chequered 
by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  greater 
events,  but  which,  perhaps,  in  them- 
selves are  not  of  more  importance 
in  the  great  march  of  time  than 
those  Ixifling  occurrences  which 
turned  the  dreary  formal  'Consti- 
tutional' into  a  walk  full  of  real 
enjoyment  and  happiness? 

a  F 
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UP  m  THE  CLOUDS. 

A  TALE  IN  KINE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L 


IN  my  youtli  I  liad  a  great  talent 
for  getting  into  scrapes.  The 
scrape  I  am  about  to  narrate  is  the 
worst  of  them.  In  feet,  I  select  it 
from  the  rest,  because  it  is  seyeral 
minor  scrapes  rolled  into  one. 

In  the  mrst  place,  there  was  the 
matter  of  Miss  Crittaaden's  yonng 
ladles. 

'Donald/  said  my  mother— sho 
was  bom  a  MacDuff,  never  forgot  her 
Highland  blood,  and  consequently 
conferred  upon  me  a  Caledonian 
Christian  name—'  Donald,*  she  said, 
after  our  early  dinner,  when  my 
father  rose  to  leave  the  room  and  I 
was  about  to  follow  his  example, 
'  you  will  stop  with  me.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.' 

I  didn't  like  stopping  to  be  talked 
to— I  don't  know  who  does— but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  My  mo- 
ther's countenance  and  tone  of  voice 
were  too  serious  to  allow  me  to 
escape  with  a  joke  or  a  trifling  pre- 
text. 

'  Miss  Crittenden  has  been  here 
this  morning,'  she  said,  looking  at 
me  with  stem  inquiry. 

I  hoped  that  tne  slight  flush  on 
the  cheek  which  is  common  to  all 
mankind  after  a  hearty  meal  would 
conceal  the  colour  which  I  felt  to  be 
rising  hot  and  fast    It  didn't. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Miss 
Crittenden,'  I  replied,  trying  to 
divert  the  threatened  stroke.  '  She's 
an  ugly,  ill-natured,  cross-grained 
old  maid,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  was 
not  in  the  way.' 

'  She  is  neither  old  nor  ugly, 
Donald.  She  is  only  eight-and- 
twenty,  to  my  knowledge;  and,  in 
some  lights,  and  when  she  is  in 
spirits,  you  might  take  her  for  two 
or  three-and-twenty.  I  only  wish 
that  I  could  carry  my  years  as  well 
as  she  does  hers.' 

Now,  as  my  mother,  still  young- 
looking,  was  a  remarkably  pretty 
woman  for  her  time  of  life,  a  first 
suspicion  arose  in  my  mind  that  my 
honoured  parent  might  be  even  as 
other  women  are — ^not  altogether  in- 
different to  her  personal  appearance. 


'  A  young  'woman  who  supporta 
her  fefiier  and  mother  by  her  own 
exertions,'  she  sententiously  con- 
tinued, '  can  hardly  be  called  ill- 
natured  and  cross-grained.* 

The  idea  of  children  supporting 
their  parents  was  also  new  to  me. 
I  had  idways  thought  it  the  duty  of 
fethers  and  mothers  to  provide  weU 
for  their  beloved  of^ring,  and, 
without  exactly  hurrying  themselves, 
to  leave  tliem  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience. The  other  side  of  the  bril- 
liant medal— parents  requiring  help 
from  their  children— had  never  yet 
entered  my  imaginatioiu 

'  That  Miss  (Sittenden  is  still  un- 
married,' my  mother  went  on  naQ- 
ing  me  down  without  pity,  '  is,  I 
happen  to  know,  her  own  feult,  or 
rather  her  own  merit.  She  has  de- 
clined (I  hope  only  deferred  accept- 
ing) a  most  eligible  offer,  in  order 
to  continue  her  establishment  until 
she  Iuu9  saved  enough  money  to  buy 
an  annuity  for  her  parents,  whom  she 
does  not  choose  should  be  a  burden 
on  any  man  who  would  make  her 
his  wife.  I  believe  that  she  will  ba 
able  to  do  so  in  a  couple  of  years,  if 
all  goes  well.' 

'  She  is  making  a  very  good  thing 
of  it,'  I  said, '  and  is  feathering  hor 
nest  as  fast  as  she  can.  Her  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  is  limited  to 
twelve;  but,  as  I  count  them  in 
church,  there  are  fourteen.  With 
that,  at  a  hundred  guineas  each  per 
annum,  with  extras  amounting  to  as 
much  again,  she  may  board  and 
lodge  her  limited  number  and  make 
a  good  profit  into  the  bargain.'  ^ 

'  There  is  nothing  more  precarious, 
Donald,  than  a  sohooL  As  Miss 
Crittenden  has  'room  in  her  house 
for  fourteen  pupils  comfortably,  she 
is  quite  right  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  If  all  goes  well,  she 
lias  the  prospect  of  soon  settling 
happily  in  life;  but  if  all  does  not 
go  well,  she  may  speedily  lose  every 
penny  she  has  eamed.' 

'And  what  should  prevent  all 
from  going  well  with  Miss  Critten- 
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den's  Toang  LadieB'  Establishment?' 
I  inqaiied  with  affected  simplicitj, 
but  half  anticipating  the  oonclnsion 
at  which  my  mother  was  fiEust  ar- 
riviDg. 
'  Yonr  oondaot,  wicked  boy.' 
'  I  know  of  no  anch  yery  wicked 
conduct  on  my  part' 

'  Yoa  haye   been  writing   loye- 
letters— if  I  may  giye  such  a  name 
to  scraps  of  scribbled  nonsense:  you 
have  becoi  writing  silly  notes  to  Miss 
Crittenden's  young  ladies.' 
'  That  is  not  the  fact' 
'  Perhaps  not  literally,  bat  it  cer- 
tainJy  is  actnally.     Of  all  things, 
Donald,  don't  descend  to  a  lie.    Yoa 
baye  neyer  told  me  a  falsehood  yet; 
don't  begin  now.    Let  me  haye  the 
truth,  however  bad  it  may  be.    Yoa 
may  not  haye  written  letters  to  Miss 
Crittenden's  young  ladies;  yoa  haye 
written  a  Tery  foolish  letter  to  one 
of  Wbs  Crittenden's  young  ladies. 
Hero  is  a  billet<loax  which  Miss 
Crittenden    herself  placed   in   my 
hands,   addressed   to   Miss  Emma 
HugginBon,  and  signed  at  fidl  length, 
"'Yours  until  death,  Donald  Cart- 
wright,"  therein  compromising  the 
name  of  your  family.' 

'  Yoa  would  not  haye  me  write 
an  anonymoas  letter  T 

'  I  would  haye  yoa  write  no  letter 
at  idl  to  such  a  person,  under  such 
ciicumstanoes.  Consider  the  con- 
sequences. If  it  is  once  known  in 
the  town  that  Miss  Crittenden's 
pupils  oomspond  l^  letter  with 
great  boys  in  the  Grammar  School, 
that  simple  and  stupid  ilEkct  will  be 
exaggerated ;  the  furuier  the  rumour 
travels,  the  worse  it  will  become; 
and  when  it  reaches  the  ears  of  those 
girls'  parents — as  reach  tiiem  it 
must;  the  world  is  so  ill-natured — 
some  of  them  may  feel  themselyes 
boxmd  to  remove  their  daughters 
from  a  house  where  such  irregu- 
larities are  going  on.  Much  as  you 
seem  to  dislike  poor  Miss  Crittenden, 
you  would  haidly  wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  her  losing  the  half,  perhaps 
two-thirds,  of  her  pupils.  You  are 
surely  not  reckless  enough  for  that?' 
The  case  had  never  occurred  to 
me  in  that  light  '  I  was  a  little  stag- 
irered  at  the  x>06sible  results  of  a 
thoughtless  action,  and  vtbs  about 
to  extenuate  the  &ult  by  stating, 


truly,  that  I  had  nerer  written  but 
that  one  letter  to  any  of  the  girls ; 
that  Emma  Hugginson  had  written 
to  me  first,  several  times;  that  I 
could  not  help  retoming  an  answer ; 
that  her  loons,  I  thought,  told  me 
how  fond  she  vras  of  me ;  that  only 
last  Sunday,  on  going  out  of  churchy 
as  I  passed  Miss  Crittenden's  girls 
in  the  crowd  in  the  porch,  Emma 
Hugginson  had  squeezed  my  hand — 
with,  one  or  two  other  like  confi- 
dences. Something,  however,  dosed 
my  mouth.    I  said  nothing. 

'  But  that  is  not  all,'  continaed 
my  mother,  perhaps  a  little  pitying 
my  oonfasion,  and  speaking  in  a 
more  confidential  and  equal  tone 
than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
'  How,  Donald,  could  you  ever 
think  of  such  a  vulgar  creature 
as  that  Enoma  Hugginson?  Her 
red  cheeks  are  the  cheeks  of  a 
penny  doll.  Her  manners  are  com- 
mon, in  spite  of  her  intercourse 
with  well-bred  schoolfellows;  her 
carriage  is  bad,  in  spite  of  calis- 
thenics and  the  drilling-master. 
Her  fixed  stare  and  her  •set  simper 
are  marks,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of 
cunning  rather  than  of  innocent 
simpUdty.  I  have  often  wonderedy 
too,  that,  in  a  select  school  like  herB, 
Miss  Crittenden  'should  have  taken 
the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  of  a 
sho^eeper,  in  the  town.' 

'  Her  fiither's  money  is  as  good  as 
other  people's;  and  her  father's 
waiting  behind  the  counter  is  no 
sin.' 

'  You  talk  like  a  silly  schoolboy. 
I  know  that  it  is  no  sin;  but  it  is  a 
circumstance  incompatible  with  our 
position  in  lif&  Supposing  yoa 
were  old  enough  to  mean  anything 
serious  vrith  Emma  Hugginson,  we 
should  not  like  to  see  you  stand- 
ing behind  the  coimter  with  an  apron 
on,  helping  your  father-in-law.  In 
my  &mily,  the  rule  of  matrimonial 
connection,  hi  cases  where  fortune 
on  both  sides  was  scanty,  has  always 
been  that  the  lady  should  have  good 
connections  and  the  young  man 
education  and  ability.  Pretty  con- 
nections, the  Hugginsons !  If  they 
kept  a  shop  a  hundred  miles  away, 
the  nuisance  might  be  bearable; 
but  here,  in  the  same  town,  under 
our  yery  noses,  intolerable!     Do 
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you  forget  that  the  Earl  of  Cairn 
Coram  is  my  second  couiedn,  and  that, 
in  de&ult  of  heirs  male,  his  peerage 
is  hereditable  in  the  female  line? 
If  exactly  seventeen  persons  now 
living  were  dead,  dying  without 
issue,  you  would  be  the  Earl  of 
Cairn  Goram.  Think  of  that,  Donald; 
and  then  think  of  the  Hugginson's !' 

I  had  not  before  heard  that  the 
title  was  so  transmissible.  I  did 
think  of  the  Hugginsons ;  and  deter- 
mined to  make  flirtation  capital  out 
of  Emma's  chance  of  becoming 
Countess  of  Cairn  Goram. 

*  If,'  said  my  mother,  more  and 
more  confidentially,  'if,  instead  of 
that  Hugginson  girl,  it  had  been 
Miss  Niedermeyer,  the  case  would 
have  been  different  Adelaide  Nie- 
dermeyer is  a  lady ;  her  father.  Sir 
George,  is  British  Minister  at  Mo- 
dena,  with  every  prospect  of  rising 
in  the  service.  Our  family  have 
always  regarded  diplomacy  and  di- 
plomatists with  a  kindly  feeling. 
Miss  Niedermeyer  is  unpretending, 
and  yet  firm  and  inteUigent.  The 
early  loss  of  her  mother  has  taught 
her  to  think  for  herself  at  an  age 
when  other  girls  are  children.  She 
is  not  what  sixth-form  boys   call 

Ctty,  but  she  will  make  a  very 
dsome  and  distinguished  woman. 
With  Adelaide  Niedermeyer  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  different  affair.' 

'  Miss  Niedermeyer  never  gave 
me  the  least  encouragement.  I 
doubt  whether  she  even  kncms  me 
by  sight' 

'  Of  course.  She  is  correct  in  her 
behaviour,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  your  crimson-faced  fa- 
vourite. I  am  sure  you  see  your 
folly,  Donald.  You  must  promise 
me  never  to  write  to  that  girl  again. 
You  are  now  aware  of  the  serious 
injury  which  you  might  inflict  on 
Mss  Crittenden ;  and,  as  to  Emma 
Hugginson,  banish  her  from  your 
thoughts  at  once.  The  idea  is  too 
absurd  to  be  talked  of  seriously. 
Have  I  your  promise?  or  must  I 
consult  your  rather  what  is  to  be 
done?' 

'  Certainly,  mother,*  I  replied ;  1 1 
am  far  from  wishing  to  hurt  Miss 
Crittenden.  I  will  try  to  avoid 
doing  so ;  I  will  promise  you  that 
But   as  to   anything  fur&er,  our 


thoughts  are  not  always  under  our 
own  control,  and  I  do  not  feel  sara 
that  I  should  be  able  to  keep  the 
promise,  if  made.' 

'  We  shall  see,  sir,  how  you  go  on. 
I  wonder  what  Dr.  Thomley  would 
say,  if  he  knew  that  one  reason  of 
your  sorry  figure  in  class  was  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  pupil  in  a  Ladies' 
School!' 

CHAPTER  H. 

Now  this  same  Dr.  Thomley  was 
the  prime  mover  in  scrape  the 
second — ^that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  not 
myself. 

In  i8 —  (the  exact  date  is  of  no 
importance :  these  events  hap- 
pened less  than  a  century  ago),  the 
mode  of  enforcing  discipline  in 
Grammar  Schools  was  severer  and 
more  frequently  exercised  than  I 
have  lived  to  see  it  in  1863.  Ihr. 
Thomley  was  a  good  scholar  and  a 
kindly  man  upon  the  whole;  but 
he  was  a  potentate  who  held  fast  to 
his  prerogative,  and  who  would 
never  utterly  abdicate  his  birchen 
sceptre.  He  would  use  his  privilege 
sparingly,  with  forbearance ;  bat  he 
would  not  yield  his  right  to  exercise 
it.  A  case  where  circumstances 
nught  seem  to  render  the  putting  it 
in  force  inexpedient,  was  the  very 
case  to  rouse  his  magistral  blood 
and  make  him  apply  tJie  rod,  happen 
what  might,  both  as  a  warning  to 
offenders  and  a  legal  assertion  of  his 
power.  No  boy  in  the  Z Gram- 
mar School,  no  boy's  parents,  should 
ever  boast  that,  between  the  bare 
skin  of  any  culprit  and  the  bundle 
of  avenging  twigs  contact  was  im- 
possible, if  circumstances  pointed  in 
that  direction.  It  is  only  jnst  to 
say  that  those  provocative  drcum- 
stances  were  neither  frequent  nor 
frivolous ;  but  they  might  happen  to 
any  boy  on  any  day,  from  the  small- 
est to  the  tallestr— &om  the  free  boy 
on  the  foundation  to  the  heir  of  an 
alderman  or  the  son  of  a  squire. 
Bhadamanthus  was  less  inexorable. 

Neither  did  Dr.  Thomley  approve 
of  his  boys  meddling  with  aught 
save  Latin  and  GreoK,  so  long  as 
they  were  under  his  tuition.  When 
they  left  him  they  might  follow  their 
own  devices.     But  for  Latin  and 
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Gieek,  King  Edward  had  founded 
the  school,  and  good  Grecians  and 
LatmistB  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
duoa    The  classical  success  of  his 
pupils  at  either  University  was  in- 
oeoae  to  his  nostrils  and  music  to 
his  eats.  He  attributed  it,  mentally, 
to  the  all-pervading   influence   of 
lurch.    He  was  obliged  to  tolerate, 
at  short  stated  int^aLs,  a  mathe- 
matical and  a  writing  master  within 
his  walls;    but    music,    drawing, 
physics,  modem  languages,  natural 
histoiy  (then  struggling  against  the 
chaige  of    heresy) — in   short,   all 
modem  sciences,  were  tabooed,  con- 
traband, to  be  studied  in  secret,  as 
though  the  students  thereof  were 
guilty  of  black  arts  and  sorcery. 

I  was  a  day-boy  at  the  Z 

Gnunmar  School.  My  parents'  re- 
sidence in  the  town  cQspensed  with 
my  becoming  a  boarder.  I  was  in 
the  sixth  form,  and  might  have  been 
at  the  top  of  it,  but  was  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  bottom.  I  must 
confess  that,  at  that  time,  I  was  the 
idlest  and  most  disorderly  of  boys — 
that  is,  I  did  not  confine  myself  to 
Latin  and  Greek ;  and  when  I  did 
work  at  them,  it  was  not  regularly, 
but  by  fits  and  starts.  I  was  fond 
of  studies  and  pursuits  which  were 
foreign  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
fichooL  I  neglected  Greek  play  for 
modem  drama;  preferred  Byron, 
then  living,  to  dead  Persius  and 
Juvenal ;  read  voyages  and  travels, 
instead  of  making  iambics;  and 
stuffed  the  birds  of  the  neighbour- 
hood when  I  should  have  been 
cnunming  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 
My  mother  gave  me  frequent  lec- 
tures respecting  tiiis  waste  of  valu- 
able time.  I  was  sent  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  she  said,  to  learn  what 
was  taught  at  the  school,  and  not  to 
fritter  away  quarter  after  quarter  in 
making  toys  and  reading  books 
which  had  no  reference  to  my  edu- 
cation. She  heard  of  Dr.  Thomley's 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  sor- 
row, but  without  surprise.  Nor  did 
I  mend.  Themes  ana  exercises  were 
hurried  over  more  and  more  care- 
lessly; and  several  repeated  half- 
days'  absences  (connected  with 
Scrape  the  Third)  without  my  pa- 
rents' written  leave— in  plain  school- 
boy English,  truanting— filled  the 


cup  to  overflowing.  The  Doctor 
said  no  boy  should  defy  him;  he 
had  warned  me  often  enough;  he 
had  inflicted  minor  impositions :  he 
now  imposed  three  hundred  lines  of 
the  ^neid  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  a  certain  and  not  very 
distant  day.  If  I  failed  to  say  them 
by  heart,  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  submit  to  punishment;  and  pxm- 

ishment,  at  Z Grammar  School, 

meant  the  rod  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances.  If  I  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rod,  the  Doctor's  only 
alternative,  he  said,  was  to  expel 
me. 

Expulsion  from  any  public  or 
grammar  school  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  a  boy's  future  career.  It 
excludes  him  from  ^most  every 
honourable  professional  opening. 
As  to  giving  up  myself  meekly  to 
be  flogged,  with  more  than  a  hound's 
disgrace,  it  was  impossible.  I  was 
no  longer  a  boy,  but  a  young  man, 
and  to  that  shameful  exposure  I  hod 
resolved  not  to  yield,  even  if  I  were 
driven  to  knock  Dr.  Thomley  down 
before  his  assembled  boys  and 
ufihers.  I  felt  certain  that  the  im- 
posed three  hundred  lines  of  Virgil 
would  not,  and  in  my  present  state 
of  mind  could  not,  be  learned  by  the 
appointed  date.  How  to  get  out  of 
the  dilemma  I  knew  not  I  thought 
of  escaping  in  some  direction,  still 
unknown;  of  running  away,  or 
going  to  sea.  But  how?  whither? 
The  next  month's  future  lay  before 
mo  enveloped  in  the  thickest  ob- 
scurity. 


CHAPTER  m. 

My  native  place,  Z ,  I  ought 

to  tell  you,  is  a  cathedral  town,  with 
not  much  to  enliven  it  We  had 
several  sets  and  circles  of  society, 
each  of  which  kept  very  much  to 
itself— that  is,  there  was  no  getting 
out  of  one  set  into  another,  upjwords. 
There  you  were,  fixed  for  life,  re- 
gsuding  the  circle  or  circles  above 
you  as  elderly  gentlemen  regard  the 
gli^iers  that  surround  the  summit 
of  the  Jungfrau — very  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  unapproachabia 

The  great  world  thus  elevated  for 
the  admiration  of  the  little  world  of 
Z comprised  within  its  sphere 
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two  quite  distinct  sets  of  peopI< 
the  permanent,  staid  infaabitauts  of 
the  Cathedral  Close,  with  their 
shovel-hats,  fine  old  port,  and  kindly 
intercourse  with  those  within  their 
pale,  and  the  dashing  cavalry  officers 
who  dwelt  for  a  twelvemonth  (to  be 
succeeded  by  other  dashers)  in  the 
vast  caravanserai  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  known  as  '  The  Horse 
Bcurracks.'  These  two  branches  of 
good  society  met  on  polite  but  not 
very  intimate  terms.  They  visited  ; 
for  the  Dean  was  a  general's  son,  and 
the  Bishop  had  a.  nephew  in  the 
army.  The  ladies  also  were  nearly 
equally  well  born  and  equally  well 
^  bred  in  one  set  as  in  the  other ;  but 
when  once  the  first  calls  were  jDaid 
and  returned,  and  the  dinners  of 
welcome  given  to  new  arrivals,  they 
saw  not  very  much  of  each  other, 
except  on  public  occasions,  such  as 
balls  and  meetings.  After  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  the  officers 
were  apt  to  find  their  residence  dull ; 
to  obviate  which  they  initiated 
sundry  amusements  from  time  to 
time — a  cricket-match,  a  steeple- 
chase, or,  to  the  general  delight,  an 
open-air  ball,  concluding  with  fire- 
works. 

In  1 8 — ,  my  father  was  Mayor  of 
Z ,  which  circumstance  com- 
pelled us  to  enter  tlie  charmed  circle 
of  which  we  before  merely  touched 
the  circumference ;  for  he  was  neither 
clerical,  professional,  nor  military. 
He  was  a  large  wholesale  merchant, 
sufficiently  well  educated  to  converse 
with  people  of  leisure,  but  too  much 
occupied  with  warehouse  and  ledger 
to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  their 
company.  My  mother  was  perfectly 
capable  of  receiving  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  invited  by  the 
mayor,  her  husband;  and  so,  al- 
though I  can  hardly  tell  how,  I  got 
to  know  the  officers.  I  was  espe- 
cially patronized  by  one  in  particu- 
lar—a Captain  Fitzjames,  a  spirited 
young  fellow,  who  used  to  bring  me 
back  rare  birds  to  stuff  when  he 
went  out  shooting,  drove  me  occa- 
sionally in  his  dog-cart,  and  got  me 
admitted  to  all  the  fetes  which  his 
colleagues  set  on  foot. 

One  evening,  at  mess,  the  bright 
idea  was  started  to  treat  the  town  of 
Z to  a  balloon  ascent.     The 


minority  oi  the  InhafaiiaatB  had  never 
seen  such  a  thing ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  few  sights  of  which  those  who 
have  already  seen  it  never  tire  or 
can  behold  without  iaterest.  Mr. 
Griffiths,  the  leading  aeronaut  of  the 
day,  was  written  to,  to  state  on  what 
terms  he  would  come  to  Z forth- 
with, bringing  his  aerostatic  appa- 
ratus with  him. 

Mr.  Griffiths  duly  replied  that  his 
own  balloon  was  under  repair,  and 
unavailable  for  the  present;  bnt 
that  an  admirable  balloon,  not  his 
own,  in  which  he  had  already  made 
several  ascents  with  a  lady  for  his 
companion,  could  be  had  for  the 
proposed  occafiion^  provided  the 
officers  would  g^uarantee  to  make 
good  any  accident  or  damage  that 
might  occur  to  it  while  in  their 
service.  That  his  terms  for  the 
ascent  were  so  much,  but  that  he 
would  be  content  with  a  smaller 
sum,  provided  he  were  allowed,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  ascent,  to  let 
people  mount  for  a  money  payment 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  captive 
balloon  by  means  of  a  rope  fostened 
to  the  car,  allowing  it  to  rise  and 
descend  at  wilL 

The  proposal,  to  which  there 
seemed  no  objection,  was  agreed  to. 
Groups  of  people,,  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  collected  to  peruse  a 
colossal  poster  announcing  that,  by 
permission  of  the  Eight  Worshipfiai 
the  Mayor,  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
certain  day,  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  cele- 
brated aeronaut,  would  make  aa 
ascent  from  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  in 
that  magnificent  balloon,  the '  High- 
flyer,* accompanied  by  a  lady  ama- 
teur. Cards  of  invitation  to  the 
inner  circle  obtainable  only  of  the 

officers   of  the   th  Dragoons. 

Tickete  to  the  outer  circle,  28,  6d., 
to  be  had  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  at  the 
Gardens.  The  Band  of  the  fig- 
ment to  be  in  attendance.  AscentBin 
the  captive  balloon  during  the  three 
previous  days,  los.  6d,  each  penun. 

It  was  publicly  rumoured  that, 
besides  the  aeronaut  and  the  un- 
known lady,  one  of  the  officers  would 
join  in  the '  Highflyer's '  final  ascent ; 
while  everybcJiy  in  the  fashionable 

world  of  Z knew  that  my  firiend. 

Captain  Fit^^james^  was  the  officer  in 
question. 
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Now,  amongst  my  numerous 
nanghtinesses  was  a  curiosity  to 
know  all  about  ballooning.  I  had 
studied  the  biographies  of  aeronauts, 
from  the  Montgolfiers  down  to 
Blanchard  and  Sadler.  Ballooning, 
with  its  wondrous  facts  and  mys- 
terious possibilities,  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  my  imagination.  Dr.Thomley 
had  set  us  a  copy  of  Latin  hexameters 
cai  the  flight  of  Icarus.  I  wrote  the 
verses  and  got  praised  for  once.  But 
Icarus,  for  me,  was  an  unreal, 
Tisionary  my th ;  it  was  the  £)ie  of 
Pilatre  de  Eosier  which  inspirea  me. 
Lhad  never  seen  a  balloon,  still  less 
a  balloon  ascent;  yet  I  hod  got  the 
mode  of  inflation  by  heart.  The 
construction  of  a  fire-balloon  had 
been  suddenly  cut  short  by  my 
mother,  who  feared  I  should  set  the 

ancient  city  of  Z on  fire.     I 

naturally,  therefore,  applied  to  my 
military  protector  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  aeronaut  strangers  as 
soon  after  their  arrival  as  possible. 

To   the    Yauxhall    Gardens    at 

Z was   attached   a   Vauxhall 

Hotel,  where  the  visitors  stayed. 
The  lady  had  engaged  for  her  own 
use  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  quietest 
part  of  the  house.  We  called.  The 
captain  asked  for  a  private  room, 
and  sent  in  his  card  to  Mr.  Griffiths. 
In  two  minutes  he  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lady. 

She  was  a  young  woman  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  and  I  thought 
her  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing 
creature  I  had  ever  beheld.  She 
was  a  trifle  above  the  middle  height, 
with  harmonious  features,  expres- 
sive gray  eyes,  well-arched  eye- 
brows, a  pale  but  clear  complexion, 
pearly  teeth,  and  a  winning  smile. 
Before  Griffiths  had  time  to  present 
her  she  offered  her  hand  to  Captain 
Fitzjames  with  the  frankness  of  an 
old  acquaintance. 

*  You !  Isabella  Lestroppe  1  Are 
you  the  lady  amateur  whom  Grif- 
fiths has  announced  to  us?' 

*  Certainly.  You  know  me  well 
enough  not  to  be  surprised  at  find- 
ing me  here.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  your  inclination,  for  bal- 
looning, and  that  it  would  come  to 
an  ascent  one  of  these  days;  so  I 
determined,  under  my  friend  Grif- 
fith's tuition,  to  qualify  myself  to 


accompany  you,  and  perhaps  toko 
care  of  you.' 

Mr.  Griffiths  looked  more  asto- 
nished than  pleased  at  this  recog- 
nition and  explanation;  neverthe- 
less he  ventumi  no  remark.  His 
age,  then,  might  be  thirty,  tliough 
he  looked  older  in  the  &ce.  In 
form  ho  was  a  model,  not  tall,  but 
well-knit,  supple,  and  with  every 
muscle  developed.  His  counte- 
nance was  intelligent  and  not  de- 
void of  manly  grace;  but  it  was 
indelibly  marked  with  the  aero- 
naut's lines,  imprinted  by  the  habi- 
ttud  imminence  of  sudden  death. 
As  warm  in  heart  as  cool  in  diffi- 
culties, he  had  speedily  £aJIen  in 
love  with  his  pupil.  His  proposal 
that  she  should  share  his  fortunes 
for  better  for  worse  had  been  firmly 
declined,  with  no  other  explanation 
than  that  its  acceptance  was  impos- 
sible. Griffiths  now  at  once  under- 
stood that  he  saw  before  him  the 
real  impediment  to  his  happiness. 
Poor  man !  It  was  a  hard  blow  to 
liim,  but  was  not  the  first  disap- 
pointment in  life  he  had  suffered. 

From  that  visit  until  the  definite 
ascent  of  the  balloon  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  adventurous  damsel  Miss 
Isabella  Lestroppe.  I  was  con- 
stantly backwards  and  forwards  at 
the  gardens;  first,  to  witness  tho 
process  of  inflation,  and  afterwards 
the  ascents  in  the  captive  balloon, 
which  had  a  prodigious  success. 
On  those  occasions  Griffiths  fre- 
quently accomijanied  liis  customers 
during  their  brief  trip  into  the 
upper  regions,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  not ;  for  every  time  he  did 
BO  he  sacrificed  half  a  guinea,  by 
occupying  the  place  of  a  paying 
person.  When  he  thus  sent  up  his 
cargoes  of  excitement-seekers  I  often 
asked  myself, '  What  would  be  the 
feelings,  and  the  fiftte,  of  such  fool- 
hardy and  inexperienced  adven- 
turers, were  the  rope,  which  drew 
them  dowii  to  the  ground  again, 
to  break  suddenly  and  cast  them 
adi-ift? 

The  very  awfulness  of  that  idea 
only  served  to  fascinate  me  the 
more.  I  longed  to  go  up  in  tho 
captive  balloon;  but  my  mother 
forlmde  it  imperatively.  The  same 
of  a  free  ascent ;  I  ardently  desired 
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to  make  one^  and  mentioned  my 
wish  to  Captain  Fitzjames.  He 
acceded  at  once,  remarking,  that 
now  they  were  in  for  it,  they  might 
have  two  or  more  ascents  as  easily 
as  one.  He  called  to  ask  my 
mother's  permission.  She  flatly  re- 
fused, appending  to  her  refusal 
some  disobliging  allusions  to  Miss 
Lestroppe,  which  brought  the  colour 
to  the  captain's  cheek. 

Does  the  colonel's  lady  visit  Miss 
Lestroppe?'  she  asked,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

'  She  has  not  visited  her  yet, 
madam ;  but  she  will  before  long.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it.  She  will  tiien 
be  fit  society  for  my  son.' 

I  did  not  wonder  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  at  the  strong  attachment  which 
Griffiths  felt  for  his  pupil.  To  me 
she  was  a  singularly  attractive  per- 
son. Her  manners  and  conversa- 
tion charmed  me.  She  was  simple 
and  miaffected,  extremely  well  in- 
formed, and  she  spoke  of  nothing 
with  indifference.  Whether  for 
praise  or  blame,  nothing  to  her  was 
without  its  interest.  Her  intellect 
was  clear,  her  will  straightforward 
and  decided.  I  never  took  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  I  re- 
garded her  as  an  elder  sister  or  a 
fiiend;  but  this  I  remember,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  our  ages. 
Miss  Hugginson's  image  wsus  waning 
fast  from  my  thoughts.  School 
hours  and  school  exercises  were 
completely  neglected.  My  mother 
heanl  of  it,  and  of  the  cause,  and 
expressed  her  displeasure  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
day  fixed  for  the  ascent,  somebody 
at  the  officers'  mess  suggested  that 
it  would  come  off  with  much  greater 
eclat  to  Captain  Fitzjames  If  per- 
formed by  him  and  the  lady  alone, 
unassisted  by  the  professional  aero- 
naut ;  the  feat  would  be  all  the 
more  daring  and  romantic.  Captain 
Fitzjames  jumped  at  the  idea.  It 
was  proposed  at  once  to  the  lady 
and  her  colleague.  The  former 
hesitated  at  first,  but  finally  con- 
sented to  do  it.  The  latter  declined 
to  accede  to  the  proposition,  on 
account,  he  said,  of  the  risk  thereby 
incurred;  but  in  reality,  it  was 
thought,  through  a  feeling  of  jea- 


lousy, combined  with  wounded  per- 
sonal vanity. 

Next  morning  the  negotiations 
were  renewed.  I  was  present  at  the 
conference.  With  all  that  Miss  Le- 
stroppe could  do  to  allay  the  rising 
storm,  the  captain  and  Griffiths  got 
to  high  words.  The  former  haugh- 
tily remarked  that,  as  Griffiths  had 
hired  himself  and  his  balloon  to  the 
mess,  who  were  responsible  for  it, 
he  was  bound  to  obey  their  orders. 
The  latter  retorted,  that  he  was  a 
proiessional  aeronaut,  and  no  man's 
servant;  that  his  engagement  was 
to  make  a  personal  ascent  with  the 
balloon,  and  to  take  up  any  one 
whom  the  officers  might  name,  but 
not  to  place  the  balloon  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  fool  who  was  crazy 
enough  to  risk  his  neck.  '  You  will 
find,  captain,'  he  added,  '  that  I 
stick  to  my  bargain.  You  will 
either  go  up  with  me,  or  not  at  all.' 

'  Indeed !'  replied  the  captain,  dis- 
dainfully. '  We  shall  see  about 
that ;'  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  Lestroppe  endeavoured  to 
soften  Griffiths,  urging  that  she  was 
perfectly  competent  to  conduct  the 
machine,  and  that  his  complianoe 
would  doubtless  'put  additional  cash 
in  his'  pocket,  besides  ensuring  fu- 
ture patronage.  After  some  per- 
suasion he  appeared  to  yield,  but 
would  make  no  specific  promise. 
Some  sudden  idea,  some  secret 
scheme  seemed  to  be  floating  be- 
fore his  mind.  We  left  him,  to 
take  a  turn  in  the  Gardens.  There 
Miss  Lestroppe  spoke  to  me  in 
confidence.  She  was  aware  of  my 
desire  to  make  an  ascent,  and  gave 
me  directions  what  to  do  that  after- 
noon. As  we  parted,  in  came  my 
mother  and  Miss  Crittenden  alone, 
admitted  by  special  permission  to 
observe  the ,  preliminaries  of  the 
great  event. 

She  severely  taxed  me  with  im- 
propriety. A  lad  of  my  age,  she 
warmly  insisted,  ought  not  to  fi»- 
quent  the  society  of  a  young  woman 
occupying  so  equivocal  a  position — 
of  a  public  performer,  in  &ct,  who 
was  not  noticed  either  by  the  ladies 
of  the  regiment  or  by  any  respect- 
able family  in  the  town;  adding 
that,  if  I  did  not  drop  so  doubtful 
an  acquaintance  at  once,  she  would 
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speak  to  my  &th6r  that  yeiy  eren- 
ing. 

I  replied,  "with  wild,  and,  I  fear, 
rode  independenoe,  that  her  preju- 
dice against   Miss  Lestxoppe  was 
unkind  and  im&ir;  that  she  was  a 
well-oondncted  as  well  as  an  accom- 
plished yoong  woman;  and  that, 
when  erening  came,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  any  scolding  on  that  or 
any  other    subject      My  mother 
opened  her  eyes  rather  wide,  but 
walked  away  quietly  without  reply, 
observing  to  Miss  Crittenden  that 
the  balloon  mania  would  soon  be 
oyer,  for  the  aeronauts  would  be 
going  away  to-morrow,  and  that  I 
Bhould  then  come  to  my  senses 
again. 

The  eventful  afternoon  arriyed. 
iDfiide,  tiie*  gardens  were  quite  full ; 
outside,  i^bere  were  crowds  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands,  townspeople 
mingled  with  dusty  throngs  from 
the  country.  The  inner  dicle, 
haying  the  balloon  in  its  centre, 
vas  occupied  by  the  aristocracy  of 
the  town,  the  neighbouring  squires 
and  their  fiunilies,  and  the  officers' 
friends.  There  was  a  crush  of  well- 
diessed  people.  My  &ther  and 
mother  !were  l^ere.  Miss  Critten- 
den and  her  school  were  there,  ac- 
commodated ynth  a  front  seat,  in 
consequence  both  of  their  short 
stature  and  their  early  aniyal. 
Miss  Lestroppe  was  there,  also  in 
front,  as  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene,  and  seated  next  Miss  Crit- 
tenden. 

And  I  was  there.  My  mother 
frowned  as  I  took  my  place  beside 
Miss  Lestroppe.  I  retired.  The 
more  public,  the  more  priyate.  You 
can  do  things  unnoticed  in  a  crowd 
which  yon  cannot  do  elsewhere.  I 
profited  by  the  opportunity. 

The  afternoon  was  neither  stormy 
nor  cahn,  but  a  little  gusty.  Al- 
though the  clouds  hung  low  they 
did  not  threats  rain  at  present  A 
relaxing  warmth  peryaded  the  air. 
In  spite  of  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  the  approaching  rea- 
lization of  my  wildest  dreams,  I  felt 
heayily  oppressed.  But  the  regi- 
mental buid  played  an  inspiriting 
march,  scarcely  oyerpowering  the 
hum  of  conyersation  and  curious 
inquiry  which  burst  from  the  as- 


sembled multitude.  '  Which  is  the 
lady?  Which  is  the  captain? 
Which  is  the  famous  aeronaut  who 
has  made  so  many  scores  of  aa- 
cents?* 

But  in  the  central  group  an  in- 
trigue was  going  on  of  which  the 
outsiders  had  no  suspicion.  The 
question  was,  '  Is  Mr.  Griffiths,  or 
is  he  not,  to  ascend  in  company 
with  the  adyenturous  couple?  No 
agreement  could  be  come  to ;  Grif- 
fiths held  out  for  his  right  to  ma- 
nage the  balloon.  The  spectators 
began  to  be  impatient  to  bdiold  the 
final  denouement, 

'  Is  all  ready,  Griffiths?'  the  cap- 
tain asked,  wim  manifest  irritation. 

'  All  has  been  ready  for  some 
time,  captain,'  he  replied,  with  a 
smile  that  was  fuller  of  meaning 
than  of  satis&ction. 

'  Are  f^  ready.  Miss  Lestroppe?' 

'  Perfectly.' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  he  said,  taking 
the  lady's  hand,  and  adyandng  to- 
wards the  car.  '  Let  us  be  off. 
And  you,  sir,'  to  Griffiths,  remain 
where  you  are.  Enter  the  car  at 
your  peril.' 

'  Very  well,  captain ;  be  it  so.' 

At  that  instant,  the  balloon 
trembled,  as  if  from  a  sudden  tug ; 
its  globular  mass  heaved  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  then,  before  the  trayel- 
lers  could  reach  the  car  it  rose  from 
the  ground,  and  soon  was  floating 
oyerhead.  The  captain  looked  the 
picture  of  dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment Miss  Lestroppe  stood  ri- 
yetted  to  the  spot  like  a  statue.  The 
occupants  of  the  inner  circle  gazed 
at  each  other  in  astonishment 
Eyery  person  inside  the  gardens 
was  puzzled  to  behold  the  intended 
aeronauts  left  on  terra  firma.  The 
outside  multitude  apphtuded  loudly 
the  magnificent  upward  course  of 
the  balloon.  Not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand had  obseryed  that  the  car  con- 
tained no  yisible  occupant.  Where 
was  I  at  that  exciting  moment? 
From  what  retired  and  unobeerred 
nook  did  I  witness  the  launching 
of  the  aerial  ship? 

After  the  first  surprise,  whispers 
went  round  the  inner  circle,  jyassing 
stealthily  from  lip  to  ear.  My 
mother  heard  them,  and  nodded 
assent 
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*  It's  a  gelroff/  they  said.  '  She's 
afiraid,  and  he's  a&Bid,  too.  Their 
pretended  vexation  is  a  piece  of 
acting.  They've  bribed  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths to  let  ^e  balloon  slip  away 
without  tiiem.  They  are  safe 
Plough  now.  They  know  they 
can7  go  up.' 

The  whispers,  however,  passed 
TU^eeded  by  the  parties  most  in- 
terested in  them,  for,  when  the  bal- 
loon was  only  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  slip  of  paper 
was  blown  from  the  car  by  a  gust 
of  the  fitful  breeze.  As  it  fell, 
whirling  in  the  air.  Miss  Crittenden 
caught  it,  glanced  at  it,  whispered 
a  word  to  Miss  Lestroppe,  and 
showed  it  to  two  of  her  pupils — 
Miss  Hugginson  and  Miss  Nieder- 
meyer.  Emma  turned  very  red, 
but  opposed  a  dogged  silence  to 
every  question  put  to  her;  Ade- 
laide, as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  looked 
up  at  the  now  £Ebr  distant  balloon, 
and  fainted.  Miss  Lestroppe  then 
stepped  up  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  and 
uttered  a  few  quick  words  in  his 
ear. 

'My  God!  my  God!'  he  ex- 
claimed distractedly,  raising  both  his 
hands  above  his  h&Eui.  '  What  have 
I  done  1    What  have  I  done  I' 

In  half  an  hour  the  gardens  were 
empty,  and  the  multitude  dispersed 
to  ihmr  respective  homes.  In  hers 
my  mother  felt  angry  at  my  ab- 
sence. She  believed  me  to  be 
spending  the  evening  in  company 
with  the  aeronauts  and  their  pa- 
tron. After  a  sleepless  night  she 
began  to  be  alarmed  on  learning 
thfl^  no  news  had  been  heard  of  me 
the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

The  second  morning  after  the 
esci^  of  the  balloon,  my  mother 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  depressed  and  anxious  at 
my  continued  absence.  During  the 
vigils  of  the  night,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  rescue  me  out  of  Miss 
Lestroppe's  toils  at  the  price  of  any 
concessions  to  mym^f.  Miss  Hug- 
ginson, in  her  eyes,  was  rei^ctabiUty 
itself  compared  with  the  bold  ad- 
venturess. My  father  had  gone  to 
his  counting-house,  trying  hard  to 


make  believe  that  nothing  had  ^sda 
wrong  in  the  fiamily. 

At  the  early  hour  of  ten  o'clock, 
the  housemaid  announced,  with 
evident  excitement,  the  visit  of  Miss 
Crittenden,  accompanied  by  one  of 
her  pupils  and  '  a  strange  lady.' 

'Show  them  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Mary,'  said  my  mother,  im- 
patiently, 'and  say  tiliat  I  will  be 
there  directly.  They  are  come  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  perhaps/  she 
continued  to  herself,  'and  want  to 
know  what  has  happened ;  or  they 
may  be  intending  to  inflict  upon  me 
their  condolence  and  their  hopes  for 
the  best  But  if  Miss  Hugginson's 
mother  has  dared  to  enter  this  house 
imasked,  she  will  soon  have  a  lesson 
to.be  more  cautious.' 

"'  Oh  my  1'  said  Mary  to  her  fellow- 
servant,  on  returning  to  the  kitchen ; 
'  who  would  ever  have  thought  that 
Miss  Crittenden  would  ever  consort 
with  the  like  of  that?  Why,  she 
come  up'  the  street  side  by  side, 
quite  £Amiliar,  along  with  the  young 
woman  who  didn't  go  up  in  the 
balloon  the  day  before  yesterday. 
And  [^e  lets  Miss  Niedeimeyer  walk 
with  her,  too.  I  was  watching  them 
behind  the  drawing*room  ouriaiiis 
ever  so  long  before  they  knocked  at 
the  door.' 

As  soon  as  my  mother  enteied  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  Crittenden,  offer- 
ing her  hand,  said,  'Adelaide  you 
know  already ;  allow  me  to  present 
Miss  Lestroppe  to  you.' 

'The  would-be  aeronaut?'  m- 
quired  my  mother,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
pleasure and  surprise.  '  To  what 
do  I  owe  the  honour  of  receiving  so 
celebrated  a  person  at  my  house?' 
she  continued,  with  unconcealed 
contempt,  and  offering  chairs  to 
Miss  Crittenden  and  her  pupil,  but 
omitting  that  politeness  to  Miss 
Lestroppe. 

'  Let  us  understand  each  other, 
Mrs.  Cartvmght,'  said  the  latter, 
calmly.  '  I  am  come  here,  if  not  to 
render  a  service,  at  least  to  express 
my  r^ret  for  what  has  happened,  to 
let  you  know  the  worst,  and  to  help 
you  to  bear  it  as  well  as  may  b&  I 
did  not  come  to  submit  to  insnlt, 
nor  will  I  submit  to  it' 

There  was  something  in  Hiss 
Crittend^'s  look  and  manner  which 
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indnced  mj  mother  to  concede  just 
a  little.  She  ofiered  a  chair,  re- 
snmed  her  seat,  and  motioned  to  her 
Tisitor  to  do  the  same. 

'Unless  you  can  treat  me/ Miss 
LeBtroppe  continned,  'as  one  lady 
should  treat  another,  I  shall  leave 
the  house  at  once ;  which  would  be 
a  pity.    Miss  Niedermeyer,  who  has 
some  information  to  give,  or  rather 
to  confirm,  starts  for  Modena  to- 
morrow, to  join  her  father  there. 
An  opportmiity  has  unexpectedly 
occurred   of    her   performing   the 
journey  with  a  friend  of  mine  and 
of  her  jfother's—a  government  mes- 
senger.   I  wish  yon  well,  madam  : 
you  may  be  proud  of  your  pedigree, 
I  am  equally  proud  of  mine.    The 
lineal  descendant  of  Lish  kings  will 
haidly  humble  herself  to  the  cousin 
of  a  laird.' 

'It  is  unfortunate,  ma'am,  that 
your  princely  blood  should  be  over- 
clouded by  such  evil  rejx^rts.  It  is 
a  strange  ix)8ition  for  a  descendant 
of  royalty  to  be  talked  of  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vagabond  aeronaut.' 

'  Speak  less  disrespectfully  of  Mr. 
Griffiths,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright,'  rejoined  Miss  Lestroppe, 
without  losing  temper.  'He  is  on 
aeronaut,  certainly,  and  an  able  one, 
but  no  vagabond  further  than  the 
act  of  frequent  travelling  implies. 
The  vulgar  calumny  to  which  you 
allude,  shows  that  you  must  listen 
to  scandal  from  very  low  quarters 
indeed.  You  will  allow  me  to  in- 
form yoQ  that  I  am  as  well  con- 
ducted a  woman  as  yourself.' 

*Then  why  are  you  here,  travel- 
ling with  Griffiths,  the  aeronaut, 
under  such  questionable  circum- 
stanoes?' 

'  Because  it  has  suited  my  plans 
and  my  tastes.  Listen  to  me, 
madam,  for  one  moment,  and  sup- 
press your  prejudices,  if  you  can. 
All  women  are  not  like  you,  cau- 
tiouB^  hesitating,  undecided,  afraid 
of  the  world's  first-expressed  opinion. 
At  last  I  have  attained  success,  and 
the  world's  opinion  will  be  on  my 
side.  I  am  shortly  to  beMX)me  the 
captain's  wife.' 

'  That  is,  we  have  your  word  for 
it' 

'  All  women  are  not  liars,  madam. 
Tou  know,  at  least,  that  there  is 


nothing  between  Captain  Fitzjames 
and  an  Irish  earldom  with  an 
English  barony  attached.  I  idways 
intended  to  be  his  wifa  I  have 
long  seen  that  that  conclusion  was 
inevitable.  It  was  his  destiny,  and 
mine:  he  loves  me  passionately, and 
I  do  not  shrink  from  saying  tfaat  I 
love  him  very  dearly.' 

'  From  your  own  statement,  then, 
it  appears  that  you  have  clearly 
been  running  after  him  here.' 

'  There  was  no  fear  of  his  forget- 
ting me.  The  shaft  had  struck  too 
deep  for  that ;  I  surprise  and  charm 
him,  too.  I  am  no  sickly  girl  who 
cannot  live  out  of  a  hot-house.  On  a 
good  hunter  I  can  follow  the  pack 
with  the  best  rider  that  ever  wore 
scarlet  coat  Look  at  my  arm ;  it  is 
smooth  and  rounded,  but  as  hard  as 
marble.  My  fingers  are  white,  but 
they  are  clasps  of  steel.  Wilh  the 
small  sword  there  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  r^ment  who  can  touch  me.' 

'  And  to  acquire  that  skill,'  inter- 
rupted my  mother,  with  a  sneer, 
'  you  took  instructions  from  a  suc- 
cession of  military  fencing-masters, 
and  gained  their  confidence  during 
private  lessons.' 

'You  obstinately  will  contmueto 
put  the  worst  construction  on  everj'- 
thing.  No,  madam;  I  learnt  the 
use  of  the  sword  from  a  sx>irited 
French  fencing-mistress,  who,  were 
you  to  address  to  her  the  same 
insinuation  as  you  have  to  me,  would, 
if  you  refused  to  apologize,  instantly 
give  you  a  box  on  both  ears.  / 
refrain,  informing  you  that  I  am  not 
a  bad  shot  either  with  the  ri&e  or  the 
revolver,  as  I  would  willingly  show 
you  were  you  inclined  to  see,  and 
were  our  time  not  otherwise  occu- 
pied.' 

'Very  feminine  accomplishments 
to  boast  of,'  said  my  mother,  in  the 
tone  people  use  when  they  wish  to 
disparage  an  acquaintance. 

'Feminine!  What  do  you  mean 
by  feminine?  I  can  cook,  if  needs 
be.  I  can  net,  I  can  knit,  I  can 
sew;  I  made  this  mantle  with  my 
own  hands :  I  can  speak  and  write 
French  and  Italian.  Certainly,  I 
never  wasted  my  time  on  practising 
music;  my  husbimd  will  not  be 
tormented  with  everlasting  ballads 
and  wearisome  fentasiaa.     When- 
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ever  we  want  a  little  music,  we 
shall  have  the  means  of  going  to 
oonoerts  and  operas.  But  remem- 
ber, Mrs.  Cartwright,  if  you  please, 
that  my  future  husband  is  a  soldier. 
We  sludl  certainly  not  leave  the 
regiment  before  he  succeeds  to  the 
title,  if  then.  At  any  time  we  may 
be  ordered  out  to  India  or  the  Cape, 
and  have  to  struggle  band  to  hand 
for  mastery  with  treacherous  Hin- 
doos or  savage  Gaf&es.  Should  a 
great  European  war  break  out,  as 
some  suppose  possible,  I  shall  not 
let  my  husbana  go  alone.  Which 
do  you  call  the  most  feminine— a 
woman  whom  her  husband  drags 
along  with  him  as  a  helpless  burden, 
or  one  who  can  keep  up  with  him  in 

Sursuit  or  flight,  and  can  defend  his 
fe  and  her  own  in  extremity  ?  It 
was  to  surprise  Captain  Fit^games 
with  a  new  accomplishment,  that 
I  took  instructions  of  Mr.  Griffiths, 
and  have  acquired  the  art  of 
managing  a  balloon  at  its  ascent  and 
descent,  and  while  in  the  air.  Grif- 
fiths allows  that  I  am  now  as  com- 
petent as  himself,  and  that  any  one 
may  safely  trust  themselves  to  my 
guidance.' 

'In  short,  ma'am,  by  your  own 
showing,  you  are  one  of  those  dare- 
devil women  whom  society  tries  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  as  it  does  every 
other  startling  social  phenomenon.' 
'  As  if  courage  were  a  crime  and 
cowardice  a  virtue  in  women,  al- 
though they  are  the  reverse  in  men. 
For  myself,  I  own  that  I  know  not 
fear.  Danger  is  only  a  delightful 
excitement,  which  instantlv  summons 
my  presence  of  mind,  and  heightens 
all  my  faculties.  In  a  storm  at  sea, 
threattoed  with  shipwreck,  I  have 
watched  every  manoeuvre  and  every 
chance,  and  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of 
the  scena  Boasting  is  a  con- 
temptible weakness,  but  I  do  not 
boast  when  I  state  that  on  a  field  of 
battle  I  believe  I  should  remain  as 
cool  and  collected,  as  completely 
mistress  of  myself,  as  I  am  here,  in 
this  drawing-room.  Danger  is  an 
elixir  which  only  invigorates  firm 
minds,  and  tones  them  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  strength.  How 
glorious,  for  instance,  is  a  balloon 
ascent!  %And  the  higher  I  have 
been,  the  more  glorious  it  was.    To 


feel  oneself  suspended,  in  open 
space,  by  a  few  slender  threads !  To 
be  borne  by  a  vessel  whose  action 
depends  on  the  equilibrium  of  elas- 
tic and  inflammable  gases !  To  look 
at  our  globe,  wrapped  in  its  cloudy 
mantle,  with  an  approach  to  the 
way  in  which  it  is  beheld  by  the 
dwellers  on  the  moon!  To  gain 
such  views  of  earth  as  we  fmcy, 
in  our  dreatns,  are  the  privilege 
of  angels  and  spiritual  beings! 
And  on  mounting  higher,  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath  in  the  lliin  air,  to 
be  reminded  of  our  own  groes 
material  nature,  and  that,  cor- 
poreally, we  are  scarcely  better  than 
fish  living  in  an  aenal  sea  (the 
atmosphere)  with  a  very  limited 
power  of  swimming  in  it,  and  that 
only  by  artificial  means.  I  know 
that  sudden  death  is  possible,  but 
I  look  it  firmly  in  the  face.  The 
thought  makes  my  pulse  beat  more 
strongly,  but  not  more  quickly  by 
the  t^tii  of  a  second.  Do  you  think 
that  while  I  am  gazing  upon  the 
clouds  that  roll  beneath  our  car,  or 
upon  the  earth  spread  out,  like  a 
bright-coloured  map,  or  ujwn  the 
distant  sea,  over  which  a  sudden 
change  of  wind  may  drive  me— do 
you  think  I  trouble  myself  much, 
then,  about  what  such  people  as  the 

Mayoress  of  Z and  her  coterie 

will  say  of  my  doings?  No,  Mrs. 
Cartwright,  I  fear  nothing;  I  (xs» 
not  for  evil  tongues ;  I  fear  nothing 
in  this  world.' 

'And,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the 
next?  Were  you  not  so  young,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  that  a 
person  so  free  in  conduct  as  you  aie 
should  be  an  avowed  freethinker?' 

'  Again,  madam,  your  judgment  is 
harsh,  ui^ust,  and  untrue.  I  am  a 
Catholic,  and  a  better  Christian, 
perhaps,  than  yourself;  for  I  have 
onore  charity  and  more  fiEuth.  I  do 
not  dally  witii  dangerous  books— 
with  your  sophist  Humes  or  your 
renegade  Gibbons;  I  push  them 
aside  or  cast  them  out  I  obey  the 
church  in  which  I  believe:  I  ob- 
serve her  fasts  rigidly,  and  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  which  imposes 
them ;  I  strictly  fulfil  my  religions 
duties,  including  that  of  confession; 
I  confer  with  my  spiritual  director 
immediately  before  undertaking  any 
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hazardons  enterprise ;  I  oommit  no 
sm;  I  obtain  absolution  for  acci- 
dental and  nnintentional  errors. 
What  luiTe  I  to  fear  in  a  future 
world?' 

'No  sin!  Is  not  your  pride,  your 
ambition,  your  desperate  seeking 
after  woidly  advancement,  a  sin  ?* 

'  In  my  case.  Holy  Church  says 
not  My  object  is  not  purely  selfifii. 
Marriage  with  me  wfll  save  Captain 
Fitzjames  ficom  many  fetults,  perhaps 
eTon  firom  &Iling  into  hera^.  He 
is  but  a  lukewann  Catholic  at  beet, 
and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  might 
&11  away  from  the  ancient  faith. 
The  church  greatly  prefers  that  I 

shoold  become  countess  of  E , 

than  that  a  Protestant  woman  should 
present  heirs  to  the  earldom.  Con- 
ditional on  that  event,  I  had  already 
made  two  tows  to  the  Holy  Virgin.' 

'  Superstition  combined  with  im- 
pudent intrigue!'  my  mother  mut- 
tered between  her  teeth. 

'  Yesterday,  I  made  a  third  vow, 
imploring  her  aid  with  regard  to 
your  son,  although  he  is  not  one  of 
Her  worshippers. 

'Your  own  affairs  ought  to  be 
enough  to  occupy  you,  without 
troubling  yourself  with  mina  What 
of  my  son  ?  I  don't  know  how  far 
he'has  hosn  admitted  to  your  inti- 
macy; but  if  you  had  given  him  bad 
advice  and  had  led  him  astray,  I 
should  not  be  much  surprised.' 

Without  noticing  the  attack.  Miss 
Lestroppe  continued,  '  The  only 
object  of  my  visit  is  to  inform  you 
what  I  fear  has  become  of  your  son. 
1  am  very,  very  sorry  indeed  for  it 
I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to 
be  with  him  at  this  moment.  Al- 
though they  can  do  no  harm,  you 
will  scarcely  succeed  in  recovering 
him  hy  such  means  as  these.  This 
morning's  '  Times '  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement, which  I  presume  to  be 
addressed  to  him: 

'  To  D.  C. — Come  home  at  once : 
your  immediate  presence  here  will 
be  the  best  way  to  stop  unpleasant 
romours.  Dr.  T.  consents  tiiat  the 
lines  may  be  written.  Emma's  father 
shall  be  sxwken  to.  You  may  take 
your  up-joumey  with  Mr.  G.,  only 
come  home.    Your  anxious  mother.' 

'  I  fear  he  is  feur  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  appeal  of  ihe  kind.' 


*  You  know  where  he  is  then?' 

*  I  only  guess  approximately.' 

'  You  guess !  you  are  cautious, 
madam;  you  are  cunning^  You 
may  be  attractive  and  artM  enough 
to  mislead  a  boy;  your  TOetended 
engagement  to  Oiptain  Fitzjames 
may  be  only  a  blind  to  screen  ,your 
schemes  on  my  son.  You  may  be 
a  clever  adventuress;  but  the  law 
will  thwart  you.  Donald  is  a  minor, 
and  still  subject  to  his  parente'  au- 
^orily. '  Bring  him  back  to  us  with- 
out an  hour's  delay;  and, — and, — 
we  will  promise  to  refrain  from  pu- 
nishing or  exposing  your  conduct' 

'  Uncharitable  woman !'  said  Miss 
Lestroppe,  gravely,  but  still  without 
anger.  '  It  is  you  who  merit  pu- 
nishment You  will  not  allow  me  to 
soften  the  blow  which  I  find  myselt 
at  last  compelled  to  inflict  Harsh 
woman !  Your  son,  at  this  moment, 
is  either  up  in  the  clouds  with  my 
balloon,  or  has  fallen  with  it ;  whe- 
ther on  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  no 
mortal  here  can  tell.  Wherever  he 
may  be,  I  repeat,  I  would  give  a 
hundred  pounds,  I  would  give  any 
sum,  to  be  by  his  side.' 

CHAPTER  V. 

At  this  stunning  announcement  of 
my  whereaboute,  my  mother  neither 
screamed,  nor  lamented  aloud,  nor 
wrung  her  hands  in  despair,  nor 
iainted.  She  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  fell  back  gradually  in  her  chair 
with  her  arms  drooping  loosely  on 
either  side,  like  a  strong  man  sink- 
ing in  spite  of  his  utmost  effort, 
under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  his 
strength.  A  cold  perspiration  over- 
spread her  frame.  The  three  ladies 
looked  on  with  silent  sympathy. 
After  a  long  and  painfcd  pause, 
wiping  her  brow  with  her  clammy 
palm,  '  Give  me  air  1'  she  said. 
'  Open  the  window  1' 

The  brisk  morning  breeze,  stream- 
ing in,  played  around  her  pallid 
temples,  and  little  by  little  refreshed 
her  languor  and  restored  her  self- 
oonunand.  But  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  had  changed  com- 

Eletely;  it  implied  an  appeal  for 
elp,  a  claim  for  pity.  Gazing  sted- 
&stly  and  yet  not  unkindly  at  Miss 
Lestroppe,  herself  deeply  agitated. 
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she  stzetcbed  oat  ber  arms,  and 
breatibed  lather  than  spokej  the 
woxdB»  '  Forgive  me !' 

Miss  Lestioppe,  on  her  knees  be- 
fore mf  mother's  chair,  threw  her 
aims  ronnd  hex  neck.  My  mother 
boist  into  uncontrollable  tears  and 
hid  her  &oe  in  her  new  friend's 
boBom,  who  gently  whispered,  'Ear- 
give  me,  dear  madam  I  the  fftult 
may  be,  in  great  measure,  noina' 

After  ihe  relief  thus  a£farded  to 
her  overwrought  feelings,  my  mo- 
ther seated  Muss  Lestroppe  beside 
her,  still  retaining  her  huMl  in  hers. 
'  And  now,  what  is  to  be  done?' 
she  asked. 

'  Nothing  can  be  done  at  present 
The  first  thing  is  to  know  what  is 
required  to  be  done — in  which  direc- 
tion it  is  of  any  use  making  any 
attempt  to  afford  assistance.  Ever 
sinoe  that  sad  afternoon,  Griffiths 
and  myself  have  been  sending  up 
pilot  balloons,  to  ascertain  what 
currents  are  prevalent  in  the  at- 
mosphere. All  yesterday,  they  were 
cross  and  oontnidictory ;  and,'  she 
added,  looking  up  anxiously  at  the 
clouds,  '  there  appears  to  be  no 
change  to-day.  It  is  quite  a  matter 
of  chance — ^that  is,  it  is  beyond  our 
ken,  which  way  the  baUoon  drifted — 
which  current  carried  it  off,  after  it 
disappefffed  from  view.  Still,  the 
majority  of  the  chances  appear  to  be 
in  Donald's  &vour.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by,  in  his 
favour?' 

'  The  two  great  dangers  which 
we  fear  are,  first,  that  as  he  does  not 
know  how  to  effect  a  descent,  and 
had  no  anchor  or  grappling-iron  to 
effect  it  with,  the  balloon  should  be 
carried  out  either  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  hand  or  to  the  North 
Sea  on  tlie  other.  The  middle  cur- 
rents of  the  air  sweep,  luckily,  from 
the  north  to  the  south;  if  the  bal- 
loon floats  in  them,  it  will  be  carried 
over  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  great  danger  will  be  avoided. 
The  second  is,  that  the  balloon 
should  have  darted  upwsurds  to  an 
enormous  height  and  have  continued 
to  soar  in  a  highly  rarified  atmo- 
sphere, rendering  breathing  difficult ; 
or  worse,  that  from  the  expansion 
of  the  gas  under  diminished  pres- 
sure, the  balloon  should  have  burst 


and  have  &Ilen  to  the  groond.  I 
do  not  believe  that  catastrophe  has 
happened.  It  would  have  occuned 
soon  alter  the  ascent,  and  we  should 
have  heard  of  the  &llen  balloon  by 
tiiis  .timei  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
has  risen  to  any  great  or  incon- 
venient altitude.  To  ensure  a  gentle 
and  majestic  ascent,  I  had  it  laden 
as  heavily  as  possible,  calculating 
on  just  sufficient  aseensioaal  power 
to  carry  us  up  and  away  from  the 
town.  The  barometer  too  was  then, 
and,  as  you  may  see,  still  remains 
very  low.  For  sevenJ  days  past, 
the  air  has  not  been  in  a  buoyant 
state.  Let  us  put  our  trust,  say  in 
Providence,  leaving  my  own  peculiar 
faith  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  Donald  was  still  with  the  bal- 
loon, suiq)einded  between  heaven 
and  earth;  and  a  secret  something 
tells  me  that  such  is  yet  the  case. 
Oh,  that  I  were  but  with  him !' 

'  Would  to  God  you  were!  But 
he  will  be  starved  to  death.' 

'  No.  Not  knowing  wh^e  we 
might  alight,  and  what  fiire  we  might 
meet  witii,  I  had  the  oar  supplied 
with  the  materials  for  a  hearty  din- 
ner for  three,  taking  so  much  ballast 
the  less.  This,  economized,  will 
suffice  to  support  one  peacBcm  for 
three  or  four  days,  at  the  very  least' 

'  He  wiU  die  of  thirst' 

'  No,  again.  There  are  two  botties 
of  wine ;  and,  better  still,  instead  of 
using  sacks  of  sand  to  regulate  the 
buoyant  force,  I  tried,  as  an  experi- 
ment, bladders  filled  with  water, 
which  are;  less  heavy  than  sand  and 
yet  quite  heavy  enough  to  serve  as 
ballast  He  cannot  &il  to  discover 
their  contents.  The  cold,  if  he  is 
not  carried  into  very  elevated  re- 
gions, may  be  sharp,  but  not  un- 
bearably sievere.  His  great  loss  of 
heat  will  be  by  radiation  into  open 
sjmce,  to  prevent  which  there  iB  a 
thick  railway  wrap  and  two  sheets 
of  impermeable  mackintosh.  Plefl^ 
God,  all  may  yet  be  well.  May  the 
Holy  Virgin  watch  over  him!' 

'  Amenl*  sighed  my  mother  de- 
voutly, forgetful  of  her  Protestant 
principles.  'But,  after  all/  she 
added,  '  how  are  you  so  sure  tbst 
Donald  was  in  the  car  wh^  too 
balloon  escax)ed  ?    May  he  not  have 
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mev^y  i^on  ftWAy  from  lK)iDe,  bs  h6 
almost  intimated  that  be  would  ?* 

'  It  me  to  gi^  you  proof  of  that 
&et,  that  Mitt  Crittendea  and  Miss 
Niederm^er  aooompanied  me  hi'Uier. 
The  probable  abnenoe  at  which  he 
hinted,  was  to  be  occasioned  not  by 
flight,  firom  which  I  dissuaded  him, 
but  by  his  accompanying  Captain 
Fitzjames  and  myself  in  our  ascent 
You  know  how  anxious  he  was  to 
momit  in  the  captive  balloon :  you 
can  guess  how  earnestly  he  entreated 
me  to  make  room  for  him.     I  did 
not  want  Griffiths  to  be  of  the  party ; 
I  did  not  wish  to  afford  scandal- 
mongers the  opportunity  of  eyfl- 
speaking,  by  b^g  left  alone,  even 
in  an  aerial  solitude,  with  Captain 
Fitzjames.    I  therefore  indicated  to 
Donald  the  means  of  concealing  him- 
self unobserved  in  the  car.    It  was 
agreed  that,  as  soon  as  we  were 
&irly  launched,  he  should  rise  from 
beneath  his  coTcring  and  show  you 
where  he  was,  and  the  public  that 
we  were  three  to  make  toe  voyage. 
He  VH18  so  concealed;  but,  if  any 
doubt  could  remain,  it  is  dissipated 
by  the  scrap  of  paper  which  fell 
from  the  car,  and  wnich  produced 
snch  an  effect  on  Miss  Niedermeyer, 
and,  when  I  explained  the  case,  on 
Mr.  Griffiths.' 

'  I  understand  it  now.' 

'  That  scrap  was  another  of  Miss 
Hugginson's  epistles  to  your  son. 
jMjss  Niedermeyer,  affecting  to  see 
nothing,  had  seen  her  slip  it  into 
his  hand  only  half  an  hour  beforo, 
<^xactly  as  she  saw  her  give  him  a 
netted  Eolk  purse  a  few  days  ago. 
At  first,  Afiss  Hugginson  denied  the 
iact ;  selfishly  suppressing  her  know- 
ledge that  Donald  must  be  in  the 
car,  to  screen  herself  from  pum'sh- 
meni  The  note  was  artfully  with- 
out signature;  instead  of  a  name 
"Was  the  imitation  of  a  forget-me-not 
blossom  cut  out  in  blue  adhesive 
paper.  But  Miss  Niedermeyer  had 
seen  her  apply  others  of  the  same 
kind  to  her  notes;  there  was  the 
handwriting  also  to  convict  her; 
and  when  hard  pressed,  she  finally 
admitted  that  the  paper  which  fell 
from  the  car  was  the  same  which 
she  had  just  passed  over  to  Donald.' 

*  I  see,'  said  my  mother,  sighing 
deeply,    *  that  it  would  be  blind- 


ness any  longer  to  entertain  delusive 
hopes.' 

'  Entertain  hopes,  my  dear  madam, 
by  all  means,  although  you  can  no 
longer  suppose  that  he  has  not  been 
earned  away.  The  Holy  Virgin  is 
powerful,  and  the  churches  arm  is 
long.  My  confessor  has  written  to 
Ms ''general  at  Home.  If  Donald 
touches  ground  wherever  there  is  a 
member  of  the  Order,  his  wants  will 
be  provided  for.' 

'  That  is  but  a  poor  chance  and  a 
feeble  consolation.  Why  cannot 
you  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  assisted  by 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  direct  a 
search  at  once  and  take  part  in  it 
yourselves?' 

'  The  absence  of  all  trace  or  indi- 
cation precludes  it  'The  balloon 
has  disappeared,  leaving  no  clue  or 
track.  On  every  account,  I  should 
be  glad  to  discover  to  which  point 
of  the  compass  our  attention  should 
be  turned.  For,  (why  should  I 
conceal  it  from  you?)  apart  from 
any  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  I 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  dis- 
covery. Is  is  agreed  between  Fitz- 
james and  myself  that  we  aro  to  be 
married  immediately  that  your  son 
is  restored  to  you;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  we  will  wait  until  there  is  some 
certain  news.  Should  evil  happen, 
which  I  pray  God  to  avert,  we  shall 
bitterly  deplore  his  loss ;  because  I 
at  least  shall  have  to  reproach  my- 
self with  having  been  m  part  the 
involuntary  cause  of  it' 

My  mother  shuddered,  as  if  with 
a  sudden  chill,  but  held  her  peace. 

'  For  another  reason,'  Miss  Le- 
stroppe  continued,  'we  must  remain 
here  for  a  few  days  longer.  The 
report  that  the  escape  of  the  balloon 
was  only  a  trick  to  get  rid  of  it,  sug- 
gested by  the  fears  of  Fitzjames,  of 
myself,  or  of  both,  can  be  met  in 
one  way  only.  Griffiths's  own  bal- 
loon is  repaired  at  last,  and  is  post- 
ing hither  as  &st  as  horses  can 
drag  it.  As  soon  as  it  arrives,  what- 
ever the  weather,  we  shall  both 
make  an  ascent  together  with  Grif- 
fiths, to  show  the  world  we  are  no 
cowards.  After  that,  we  shall  have 
only  one  thought — the  restoration 
of  your  son  safe  and  sound.' 

My  mother  was  evidently  worn 
out  by  the  strain  upon  her  mind  and 
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her  feelings  during  this  interview,  whom  she  might  never  behold  again. 

Her  visitors   took    an   affectionato  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 

leave,  which  was  all  the  more  touch-  house,  Miss   Crittenden   called  on 

ing  on  the  part  of  Miss  Niedermeyer  oiu:  family  physician,  communicated 

that  she  was  at  the  same  time  bid-  the  circumstamices,  and  advised  his 

ding  farewell  to  an    acquaintance  seeing  my  mother  immediately. 


MY  QUEEN. 

I. 

WHEN  and  how  shall  I  earliest  meet  her? 
What  are  the  words  she  first  will  say  ? 
By  what  name  shall  I  learn  to  greet  her? 
I  know  not  now ;  it  will  come  some  day ! 
With  the  self-same  sunUght  shining  upon  her. 
Shining  down  on  her  ringlets  sheen, 
She  is  standing  somewhere,  she  I  shall  honour, 
She  that  I  wait  for,  my  queen,  my  queen ! 

n. 
Whether  her  hair  be  golden  or  rav^. 
Whether  her  eyes  be  hazel  or  blue, 
I  know  not  now,  but  'twill  be  engraven 
Some  day  hence  as  my  loveliest  hue. 
Many  a  girl  I  have  loved  for  a  minute. 
Worshipped  many  a  foce  I  have  seen. 
Ever  and  ay  there  was  something  in  it, 
Something  that  could  not  be  hers«  my  queen ! 

ni. 
I  will  not  dream  of  her  tall  and  stately, 
She  that  I  love  may  be  fiairy  hght ; 
I  will  not  say  she  must  move  sedately. 
Whatever  she  does  it  will  then  be  right. 
She  may  be  humble  or  proud,  my  lady, 
Or  that  sweet  calm  which  is  just  between; 
And  whenever  she  comes  she  will  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  homage,  my  queen,  my  queen ! 

IV. 

But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  holy. 

Pure  in  her  spirit,  this  maiden  I  love ; 

Whether  her  birth  be  noble  or  lowly 

I  care  no  more  than  the  spirits  abova 

But  m  give  my  heart  to  my  lady's  keeping, 

And  ever  her  strength  on  mine  shall  lean ; 

And  the  stars  may  fall  and  the  saints  be  weeping 

Ere  I  cease  to  love  her,  my  queen,  my  queen  1 
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THE  POOL  UNDEK  THE  BBECHEa 

A  STORY  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  L 


WHO  did  it?  What  was  it? 
Nothing  but  a  splash  in  the 
deep  pool,  which  was  black  with 
OTerh^ging  trees  and  shadows;  and 
a  pale  moon  peering  down  amongst 
them  saw  what  was  done,  and  who 
didii 

But  we  must  go  back  one  turn  of 
the  hour-glass— back  to  the  large 
house  in  the  park,  whose  chimneys 
in  the  daytime  were  within  sight  of 
the  pool,  and  before  whose  windows 
a  solitary  figure  stood  looking  at 
them  with  the  uncertain  air  of  a 
man  who  has  a  purpose,  but  who 
scarcely  knows  how  to  accom- 
plish it 

And  he,  the  figure,  went  up  into 
the  glare  of  the  largest  window  as  it 
fell  &r  out  on  the  gravel.  Eain 
hud  been  falling,  but  it  was  over ; 
and  Ihe  light  clouds  drifting  away 
from  Ihe  moon  left  her  to  shine  out  in 
pallid  contrast  to  the  warmer  glare 
in  which  the  solitary  man  stood. 

A  haggard  man  he  was,  with  that 
light  upon  him ;  with  bright,  rest- 
less eyes  and  sallow  cheeks ;  and  he 
crept  forward  and  put  his  face  to 
the  window.  He  saw  within  the 
fiioes  of  many  whom  he  had  known, 
but  out  of  whose  books  of  remem- 
brance he,  whose  life  had  been  but 
a  recUess  one,  was  probably  blotted. 
He  did  not  care  for  that.  His  gaze 
rested  upon  one  amongst  the  guests, 
who  bore  a  shadowy  resemblance  to 
himself,  without  his  haggardness, 
without  the  marks  of  a  wild  life 
which  lay  undeimably  upon  his 
own  features,  yet  like  him. 

But  the  shutters  flew  up  into 
their  places,  and  he  turned  away. 
In  that  room  there  was  no  one, 
after  all,  whom  he  cared  to  see. 

A  light  breath  of  autumn  air 
shook  the  drops  from  the  trees,  and 
reached  him,  laden  with  the  fresh- 
ness that  follows  rain,  but  it  failed 
to  refresh  liim.  And  suddenly  a 
fa'ght  flajshed  upon  a  window  to  the 
left,  a  shadow  passed  before  it,  and 
then  the  sash  was  raised,  and  a  face 
leaned  out  in  the  still   beautiful 
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m'ght  This  was  what  he  wanted 
to  see;  for  once  fftto  had  &youred 
him,  and  he  sprang  forward  out  of 
the  shade  with  a  ciy,  in  which  rang 
out  the  pent-up  passion  of  sorrow, 
and  longmg,  and  disappointment,— 

'Isabel!'   ■ 

The  figure  in  the  window  started, 
and  turned  aside,  so  that  the  hght 
might  fall  full  upon  him. 

*  George— you  here?' 

*  Yes,  I  am  here.  Here,  where 
there  is  no  place  and  no  welcome 
for  me,'  said  the  wanderer;  'where 
nobody  wants  me.' 

'  You  wrong  us.  There  is  a  wel- 
come for  you.    Gome  in.' 

'  Do  I  wrong  you?  Do  I?  It  is 
with  you  I  must  speak,  Isabel;  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Squire 
of  Beechwood  or  his  guests;  they 
don't  want  a  skeleton  at  the  feast ; 
neither  would  I  have  any  commu- 
nication with  that  double  of  myself 
whose  smooth  life  flings  my  own 
back  at  me  as  a  taunt  Let  mo 
speskk  to  you.' 

The  Squire's  daughter  drew  back 
a  little  from  the  window.  This 
wandering  spirit,  whom  she  had 
known  from  boyhood,  should  have 
divined  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
hold  converse  with  him  in  so  seem- 
ingly clandestine  a  fashion. 

'  Come  into  the  house,  G^rge 
Bedfem,  if  you  have  anything  to  say.' 

'  To  tell  you  my  secret  before 
your  lather  and  lus  guestel  Is 
there  no  mercy  in  you?  If  I  do 
come  in,  will  you  listen  to  me  in 
tins  room,  alone,  for  five  minutes?' 

Isabel  hesitated,  but  not  for  long. 
He  was  no  burglar,  that  she  should 
refuse  him  entrance.  Moreover, 
there  was  that  in  his  tone,  as  well 
as  in  her  own  consciousness  of  what 
she  had  to  say  to  him,  which 
touched  her  with  pity.  She  crossed 
the  hall,  and  let  lum  in. 

'  You  do  yourself  and  us  injustice, 
George,'  said  Isabel.  'Why  not 
come  here  as  other  people  do — as 
your  brother  does  ?' 

She  sropped  abruptly.     An  ex- 
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piesEdon  of  ferocity,  which  had 
Btrnggled  to  be  appealing,  had 
come  oyer  George  Eedfem's  fEice  at 
the  last  word. 

'  My  stepbrother,  you  mean ;  I 
have  no  brother.  Well,  since  you 
will  speak  of  him,  be  it  so.  I  owe 
him  nothing.  What  is  the  accident 
of  birth,  that  it  should  elbow  one 
man  aside  at  every  turn  to  give 
place  to  another?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  pool  under  the  Beeches  V 

'  Out  of  which  your  brother 
dragged  you,  half  dzowned?  Yes, 
I  do/ 

'  Bather  where  he  robbed  me  of 
my  right  when  you  were  in  danger. 
If  we  had  been  alone  there  would 
he  have  Hfted  a  finger  to  saye  me?' 

'  Por  shame,  George !' 

'  Yes,  people  were  looking  on ; 
and  it  was  a  braye  deed.  Bo  you 
remember  the  coppice  above  the 
pool?' 

'  Where  I  saw  you  strike  him, 
unprovoked?  I  remember  that, 
too.' 

A  bright  spot  had  come  into  Isa- 
bel's cheek,  and  she  stood  with  one 
hand  pressed  upon  the  table,  look- 
ing  at  the  intruder,  with  a  steady 
gleam  of  displeasure  in  her  eye. 
But  he  could  not  see  it 

'It  was  not  unprovoked.  He 
stood  in  my  way  then,  as  always. 
Was  it  my  fault  that  I  was  a  penni- 
less younger  son,  that  he  should 
insult  me  with  his  advice  and  his 
offers  of  help  ?  Before  that  day  in 
the  coppice  I  was  an  idler,  and 
people  have  called  me  scamp;  but 
since  then,  for  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  worked  with  a  steady  purpose. 
Isabel,  what  am  I  ?' 

A  hard  answer  rose  to  Isabel's 
lips,  but  below  all  anger  and  im- 
patience against  the  headstrong 
younger  brother  lay  still  a  sub- 
stratum of  pity  for  him. 

'A  foolish  fellow, i^George  Bed- 
fern,  who  distrusts  his  Meoids  and 
*  nursed  an  absurd  antagonism  against 
those  who  are  anxious  only  for  his 
welfiare.' 

George  Bedfem  leaned  forward  a 
little  with  his  two  hands  clasped 
before  her,  and  the  gloom  of  his 
face  changed  and  softened  into  an 
eager  tenderness. 

'  What  is  the  purpose  M  which 


I  have  worked  steadily  these  two 
long  years?  You  know.  There  is 
but  one  thing  that  can  save  me. 
What  I  am  now  I  have  made  my- 
self:  what  I  may  yet  be  is  in  yotur 
hands.  Such  as  I  am,  I  love  you, 
Isabel.' 

Having  said  this,  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  he  had  power  to  break  the 
silence  which  succeeded,  or  the  spell 
of  that  questioning  eagerness  with 
which  he  watched  the  colour  rise 
up  slowly  to  her  face,  until,  l^  an 
impulsive  movement  of  the  band 
pressing  upon  the  table,  he  saw 
suddenly  tha  bright  flash  of  a  dia- 
mond. 

With  a  rapid  spring  to  the  con- 
clusion whioh  perhaps  she  had 
meant  him  to  draw  £rom  her  move- 
ment, he  started  forward;  all  the 
tenderness  gone  from  his  face  in  its 
quick  lighting  up  with  stormy  pas- 
sion. 

'  TeU  me,  is  it— is  it ?' 

'  George,  I  shall  caxe  for  you — do 
care  for  you— as  a  sister  would  for 
her  brother.  Try  to  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  we  both  caxe  for 
you.' 

A  cry  of  unoontrollaUe  pas8i<» 
broke  from  George. 

'  Godfrey,  again;  my  blight,. my 
evil  genius!' 

That  gentleness  which  is  due  in 
all  cases  from  a  woman  to  the  man 
whom  she  rejects  struggled  with 
Isabel's  indignation  against  this  de- 
nouncer of  lus  brother,  and  she  was 
silent. 

'  Thrust  aside  once  more  for  him,' 
cried  Georga  '  This  time  shall  be 
the  last    Isabel,  good-bye.' 

And  before  a  word  or  gesture  of 
hers  could  reach  him  the  light  was 
flickering  in  a  gust  from  tiie  wide 
open  window,  and  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTEB  II. 

'  Isabel,  we  want  you.' 

A  chorus  of  voices  greeted  her 
as  she  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  burden  of  that  interview 
and  its  strange  ending  upon  her. 
Was  it  possible  that  not  half  an 
hour  had  passed  since  she  quitted 
this  same  room?  Its  aspect  was 
unchanged;  knots  of  talkers  were 
congregated  here  e^  there;   the 
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Sqniie  was  still  a  Ticfdin  to  that 
long,  lean  Colonel  Cardan,  who  took 
00  profoond  an  interest  in  Italy, 
past  and  present;  and  the  young 
comet  with  coal-black  moustaches 
was  yet  talking  bagatelles  witii  the 
group  of  young  "ladies  who  had 
called  to  her  as  she  opened  the 
door. 

Before  her  was  the  part^  of  guests 
to  whom  as  hostess  she  owed  her 
afctentim,  and  behind  her  the  moon- 
light, a  wide  open  window,  and  a 
dark  figure  hurrying  away  across  the 
park;  who  knew  whither? 

BuQy  she  listened  to  the  buzz  of 
ecmyeriiation  aroimd  her  with  some 
iiunt  effort  to  separate  tiie  topios  of 
the  different  speakers,  yet  hMBaring 
tham  all  in  a  confused  maze  which 
i^efosed  to  clear  itself;  for  to  add  to 
her  preoccui^ation,  one  single  guest 
of  all  those  whom  she  had  left 
there  was  al^^nt — Gkxlfr^  Bedfem. 
Where  could  he  be?  And  how 
could  she  ask  of  these  chattering 
girls  a  question  which  would  surely 
torn  upon  herself  tiie  whole  battery 
of  their  fnn? 
Chorus,  '  Isabel  shall  settle  it.' 
(kmeU  'It  being  a  question  be- 
tween the  merits  of  a  black  retriever 
and  a  muddy  Skye.' 

ChcruB.  '  Not  at  all.  What  do 
yon  know  about  dogs?  Isabel,  do 
you  know  he  took  your  Guinea 
fowls  for  jackdaws,  and  a  cock  phea- 
sant for  a  pea-hen?  A  pretly 
sportsman!  The  question  is  this: 
Om  croquet  be  called  an  unmanly 
pastime?' 

Squm  Bourne.  '  Everybody  knows 
that  the  poor  Doge  hadn't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  and  the  secret  Three 
numaged  l^e  Lion's  mouth  as  they 
pleased.  Why,  if  ever  the  Doge 
^ras  disposed  to  show  mercy  to  a 
condemned  man  the  Three  contrived 
that  the  reprieve  should  be  just  a 
moment  too  late.' 

CUond  Cardan.  'Ah!  you  got  that 
from—  ■  ■* 

Chcrus.  '  Don  Quixote!  What  is 
the  use  of  bringing  him  up?  We 
were  talking  about  croquet,  not 
windmills.  What  has  become  of 
Mr.Bedfem?' 

SttireJEfoume  (escaping).  'Athou- 
pardons,  colonel.    Who  wants 
Bedlam?    He  is  gone  to  look  up 


the  keepers.  Some  one  heard  a 
shot,  or  fEuioied  they  did,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Beeches,  and  God- 
frey volunteered  to  spare  my  old 
legs.  What  are  you  ladies  about 
there?  Isabel,  are  we  to  have  no 
music  to-night?' 

Isabel  sat  down  to  the  piano,  but 
other  sounds  were  in  her  ears  aa  she 
touched  the  keys,  and  otiier  sights 
blurred  her  vision  as  she  looked  at 
the  notes  before  her. 

Then,  when  her  mechanical  per- 
formance was  over,  she  got  up  and 
resigned  Jier  seat  to  some  one  else 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  accom- 
plished a  tiresome  duty.  And  again 
snatches  of  the  conversation  between 
the  Squire  and  his  tormentor  reached 
her,  but  this  time  the  subject  was 
not  Italy.  It  drew  her  attention  In 
spite  of  herself;  it  seemed  to  be 
endued  with  an  importunate  power 
of  fascination  for  her,  as  it  was  fo 
tiie  Squire  himself  who  had  started 
it  upon  the  dissolving  image  of  San 
Marco,  and  the  state  gondolas. 

'  Here,  in  happy  England,'  said 
the  Squire;  '  wnere  jutrtice  is  not 
administered  by  a  secret  Three; 
where  a  man  is  secure  on  his  estt^, 
his  &rm,  or  in  his  country-house—' 

Colonel  Cardan.  '  For  all  that  it  is 
a  fearful  thing,  that  droumstantial 
evidence.  It  has  hanged  many  a 
good  man  and  true  before  now,  and 
may  put  its  intangible  claws  about 
the  neck  of  many  another.' 

Squire  Bourne  (excitedly). '  I  can't 
agree  with  you.  Certainly  I  have 
r^  cases  of  the  sort ;  but  who  will 
assure  us  that  the  written  statements 
were  not  garbled?  Li  fi&ct  I  myself 
have  been  able  to  detect  in  such 
tales  palpable  discrepancies,  which 
would  at  once  invest  &em  with  sna- 
pioion,  and  therefore  render  them 
valueless  as  authorities.  To  tell  me 
that  an  honest  respectable  "Rngliab 
gentleman,  in  his  own  free  country, 
amongst  his  own  friends,  can  ever 
be  in  danger  from  any  posterior  evi-* 
dence  of  a  fact  whose  existence  he 
denies.  It  is  monstrous!  Would 
not  his  word — ^my  word  for  instance, 
or  your  own — be  sufficient,  backed  as 
it  would  be  with  all  the  substantial 
surroundings  of  position,  name, 
friends,  and  well-known  honour?' 

Colons  Cardan  (calmly).  '  We  are 
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80  hedged  in  by  subtle  influencee ; 
the  web  which  men  call  chance  is  of 
80  m  jBterious  a  warp !  Allow  mo  to 
tell  you  of  a  case  which  happened 
under  my  own  obseryation/ 

But  Isabel  had  heard  enough. 
What  was  such  a  discussion  to  her 
that  it  should  have  drawn  her  to 
listen  with  a  strained  interest  ?  She 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  In  the 
behef  that  the  two  speakers  were 
too  much  absorbed  to  notice  her 
absence,  she  wandered  out  into  the 
hall;  tiie  vexed  subject  haunting 
her  with  a  vague  oppression,  foiling 
as  it  did  upon  those  other  circum- 
stances which,  in  themselves  un- 
usual, were  sufficiently  disturbing. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  to  stay 
there  playing  her  part  calmly,  as 
though  no  urgent  question  of  life 
and  death  had  found  its  unwelcome 
way  into  her  brain.  What  was  hap- 
pening in  the  park  just  then? 
What  malevolent  spirit  had  drawn 
out  Godfrey  Bedfem  on  that  Sep- 
tember night? 

Oh!  if  all  the  game  in  all  the 
Squire's  covers  were  gone  past  re- 
covery, what  would  it  matter,  com- 
pared to  that  grave  dread  which 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  moon- 
light 1 

If  they  did  meet ;  if  George  Red- 
fern  encountered  his  half-brother 
with  the  passion  of  rage  and  di»- 
appointment  she  had  seen  unabated ; 
encountered  him  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly; what  might  happen? 

A  blessing  on  the  volunteer  mu- 
sicians who  kept  the  pianos  going, 
so  that  she  might  not  be  nuissed! 
If  she  had  only  dared  to  go  out  her- 
self into  the  park  and  search  I  Ac- 
tion of  any  kind  would  be  better 
than  this  silent  misery  of  waitmg. 
And  then  she  looked  down  at  her 
light  dress,  and  thought  of  it  amongst 
the  dewy  grass ;  thought  of  it  in  the 
thickets  of  a  coppice  which  she 
knew  well;  and  which  rose  up 
before  her  in  this  vague  terror  with 
the  human  footsteps  of  a  Cain  flying 
from  it,  and  blood  on  the  trodden 
grass. 

A  step  on  the  gravel,  slow  and 
measured ;  the  step  of  a  man  fall  of 
thought ;  and  she  sprang  forward, 
and  leaned  against  the  door-post. 

'  Godfrey!' 


But  for  that  cry  he  might  have 
passed  on  without  seeing  her,  in  his 
abstraction.  His  hair  had  flEdlen  over 
his  eyes,  and  he  had  no  hat ;  and  he 
looked  at  her  hazily,  as  though 
struggling  with  some  distant  image 
which  had  shut  out  the  present 

'  Isabel !  my  love !' 

And  then  his  £aoe  cleared  a  little 
and  a  light  came  into  it  half  tender, 
half  reproachful. 

'  Was  it  the  gun,  and  the  poachers  ? 
Little  cowfuxl!  Ah,  Isabel!  what 
is  it  worth,  think  you,  to  a  lonely 
fellow  such  as  I  am — was  I  mean?* 

'  Godfrey,  your  sleeve  is  all  wet, 
and  your  hair;  your  coat  is  muddy, 
and  your  cheek — what  have  you 
done  to  your  cheek?* 

'  Is  it  bleeding?  I  had  a  fall, 
Isabel,  in  the  coppice  above  the 
beeches.  Never  mind.  A  bit  of 
plaster  will  set  all  right,  and  my 
coat  is  easily  changed.' 

'  And  your  hat,  Godfrey  ?* 

'  Have  I  lost  it?  So  I  have.  Say 
nothing  about  it  in  there,  Isabel; 
they  will  ask  questions.  Some  time, 
I  will  tell  you  about  my  fiill,  but 
not  to-night  Why,  Isabel,  you  are 
trembling  still.    What  is  it?' 

And  Isabel  looking  up  at  him  did 
not  utter  the  name  which  bad  been 
on  her  lips.  She  could  not  tell  hiin 
what  it  was  that  George  had  said  to 
her,  neither  could  she  say  '  It  was 
no  fear  of  poachers  that  troubled 
me,  but  a  fear  more  terrible  stiU. 
I  feared  lest  George  should  murder 
you  in  his  ungovemed  rage.' 

'  Let  me  pass,'  said  Godfrey, 
pressing  his  damp  cheek  upon  her 
forehead.  '  And  go  in  now,  my 
best  treasure ;  they  will  miss  you.' 

CHAPTER  ni. 

WTiy  had  they  not  left  to  the 
dark  pool  its  secret,  undisturbed? 
What  prying  eyes  had  spied  it  out; 
why,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  was 
this  quiet  house  the  one  chosen  for 
those  stealthy  feet  to  enter  with 
their  ghastly  burden ;  and  why  had 
not  George  Eedfem's  dead  lips  un- 
closed to  refute  this  monstrous 
calumny ;  this  horrible  lie! 

So  dark  a  cloud  had  come  over 
the  Hall,  suddenly ;  so  intolerable  a 
trial  upon  Isabel,  that  it  seemed  to 
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her  as  if  ihe  daylight  itself  muBt  be 
false  aad  the  whole  tale  a  dream. 
It  oonld  not  be  true.  A  brave,  in- 
nocent sum ;  generous  all  his  life  to 
an  mithankfal  step-brother;  they 
oonld  not  mean  that  people  were  to 
believe  this  most  iniqnitons  lie ! 

'  Take  courage,  Isabel.  Be  brave, 
my  own!'  They  were  his  words; 
but  how  long  it  seemed  since  he 
spoke  them !  How  terribly  long 
since  she  had  seen  him !  Was  she 
ever  to  see  him  again!  His  own! 
In  life  or  death  his  own ;  but  which 
was  it  to  be? 

Isabel  had  no  bravery  left  Great 
crises  are  so  apt  to  take  us  unpre- 
pared. AU  our  lives  perhaps  we 
have  been  preparing  for  something, 
bnt  not  this;  not  this  which  has 
&llen  upon  us  now : -this  is  intoler- 
able; only  let  it  be  removed  and  we 
will  gaffer  anything.  She  too  had 
heen  prepared,  as  she  thought,  for 
somewing  on  that  night  of  anxious 
watching  for  Godfrey,  but  not  this. 

The  subject  which  had  caused 
her  so  inexplicable  an  oppression 
that  night  came  back  with  terrible 
significance  now :  the  Ck>loners  calm 
tones  were  for  ever  in  her  ear,  with 
their  unmoved  testimony  to  the  con- 
demning power  of  that  circumstan«- 
tial  evidence  which  had  acquired  so 
fearfol  an  interest  for  her.  Tales 
hearing  upon  it  had  begun  to  float 
through  her  brain ;  hysterical  specu- 
lations as  to  whether  or  not  a  man 
would  be  hanged  in  such  a  case  as 
this ;  and  mixed  up  with  them  that 
strange  night,  the  open  window, 
Godfrey's  wet  sleeve  and  bleeding 
cheek:  a  mass  of  ghostly  remem- 
brance which  would  leave  her  sud- 
denly to  combat  again  and  again 
her  own  disbelief  in  the  monstrous 
truth  that  Godfrey,  her  Godfrey,  was 
under  arrest — to  take  his  trial  for  the 
mnrder  of  his  half-brother,  George 
Bedfem. 

And  she  herself  was  about  to 
stand  forth  and  bear  witness  — 
against  him,  or  for  him;  how  did 
she  know  which?  How  did  she 
know  what  such  a  wisdom  as  could 
look  in  his  £Eice  and  still  suspect 
him  might  make  out  of  her  words, 
whatever  they  were?  Who  had 
done  this  deed?  Was  it,  as  God- 
^7  suggested,  a  suicide,'  or  had 


some  unknown  hand  in  reality  sent 
George  Bedfem  to  his  death ;  and 
in  either  case,  was  there  any  hope  of 
discovering  the  truth  ? 

None,  so  Ceut. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  coppice 
above  the  beeches  the  brothers  had 
met;  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
same  coppice  there  had  been  a 
struggle,  if  indeed  that  might  be 
called  a  straggle  which  consisted 
only  of  self-defence  against  a  violent 
attack.  This  was  Godfrey's  own 
tale.  Knowing  nothing  of  his  bro- 
ther's visit  to  the  house,  he  had 
refrained  from  telling  Isabel  the 
story  on  the  night  of  its  occurrence ; 
and  he  had  not  known  anything  of 
his  brother's  &te  until  the  stnmge 
bearers  met  him,  and  uncovered 
before  him  the  dead  man's  foce. 

But  the  coppice  was  close  to  the 
pool ;  the  ground  was  trodden  Wh 
tbotznarks,  signs  of  the  staraggle, 
which  Godfrey  never  denied;  and 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  pool  was 
found  the  elder  brother's  missing  hat 

That  no  marks  of  violence  had 
been  discovered  on  the  body  proved 
nothing,  since  a  sudden  push  would 
have  effected  the  thing  as  surely  as 
a  violent  blow,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  younger  Bedfem 
could  not  swim. 

All  was  against  Godfrey.  What 
could  the  Squire  testify,  except, 
indeed,  to  his  knowledge  of  the  life- 
long  ill-will  between  the  brothers; 
to  the  quarrel  which  had  terminated 
their  intercourse  two  years  ago,  in 
that  very  coppice  when  they  had 
been  fellow-guests  of  his  own  ? 

What  could  Isabel  say  in  Godfrey's 
&vour,  except  that  he  was  dearer 
to  her  than  life?  They  would  not 
spare  him  for  that;  these  heartleBS 
accusers  of  an  innocent  man. 

As  to  the  Squire,  the  whole  affiiir 
was  BO  enormous,  so  impossible, 
according  to  his  ideas,  that  he  half 
expected  to  be  roused  up  suddenly 
from  a  fit  of  nightmare.  Witii  a 
crestfallen  looking  back  upon  his 
theory,  that  an  honest  English  gen- 
tleman could  be  in  no  real  danger 
from  circumstantial  evidence,  he 
could  but  confess  that  the  case  had 
an  ugly  appearance.  Frightful  that 
it  should  be  so;  that  Godfrey  Bed- 
fem, in  whose  praise  a  thousand 
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lips  wotdd  muslose,  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  as  well  as  here, 
should  yet  be  in  danger.  It  was 
true  that  many  lips  would  speak  in 
his  praise,  but  none  coold  deny  the 
£BU3t  of  the  enmity  between  the  half- 
brothers.  And  tibe  Squire  had  now 
to  disoover,  chafing  at  the  inevitable 
toils  which  seemed  to  be  gathering 
closer  about  the  young  man,  that  it 
was  totally  useless  to  assert  his  own 
belief  in  an  innocence  of  which  the 
law  demanded  proo£  It  was  useless 
to  cry  out  '  Giodfrey  Bed  fern  never 
told  a  lie  in  bis  life  I'  What  did  the 
immoveable  calmness  of  the  per- 
sonated law  care  for  that?  And 
worse  than  useless  to  vociferate  that 
the  youngs  brother  had  been  a 
much  more  likely  subject  to  commit 
murder  than  the  elder. 

The  Squire  might,  in  fact,  look 
round  his  broad  acres,  upon  his 
good  name,  his  position  and  charac- 
ter, and  find  how  impotent  they  were 
to  save  his  friend,  soon  to  have  been 
his  son  by  marriage. 

And  it  added  to  his  exasperated 
sense  of  ii\jnry  to  find  that  even  his 
evidence,  sifted,  seemed  to  contain 
rather  a  cold-blooded  acquiescence 
in  the  justice  of  the  accusations,  than 
any  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

According  to  his  own  admission, 
the  brothers  were  not  on  friendly 
terms;  probably  they  never  met 
without  quarrelling,  and  had  more 
than  once  been  known  to  exchange 
blows;  and  they  had  not  met  since 
the  last  fierce  encount^  in  the  cop- 
pice at  Beechwood,  two  years  ago, 
until  the  night  of  the  supposed 
murder.  As  to  the  assertion  that 
the  younger  Bedfem  was  mora 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  violence  than 
the  elder,  that  fdl  to  the  ground 
harmless;  since,  George  being  dead, 
it  could  only  prove,  if  it  proved 
anything  at  all,  that  in  the  use  of 
such  violence  his  arm  had  been 
weaker  than  his  brother's. 

The  Squire's  head  keeper  had  de* 
jiosed  to  having  seen  the  two  Bed-> 
ferns  enter  the  coppice;  they  had 
been  using  what  he  called  '  high 
words,'  and  one  of  them  had  said 
distinctly,  'It  is  the  last  time  for 
one  of  us.'  Gross-examined,  he  could 
not  be  sure  which  of  them  made 


use  of  that  speech.  He  knew  both 
of  them  well,  as  most  people  about 
Beechwood  did;  they  resembled 
each  other  both  in  person  and  voice ; 
he  fended  that  the  voice  was  Mr. 
Gkxlfeey  Redfem's,  but  could  not 
swear  to  that  He  had  not  foUowed 
them,  as  it  might  seem  natnral  to 
suppose  he  would  do.  It  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  they  were  not 
on  good  terms,  and  he  had  thought 
it  probable  that  nothing  unusual 
would  result  from  their  meeting. 
Besides  which,  he  was  aware  that  at 
the  time  there  were  poachers  abroad, 
and  he  had  his  duty  to  attend  to. 
Sometime  later  in  tiie  evening  he 
had  met  Mr.  God&ey  Redfem  re- 
turning alone  from  the  coppice,  and 
bad  mentioned  the  coincidence  to 
his  wife  as  strange.  Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Bedfem's  counsel,  he  did 
not  know  what  time  it  was  when  lie 
met  the  elder  brother  returning, 
neither  could  he  be  sure  that  Bir. 
Bedfem  came  straight  from  the 
coppice;  he  came  from  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  testimony  of  the  Squire's 
daughter  had  added  nothing  to  the 
hopefulness  of  Godfrey's  case.  The 
excitement,  indeed,  seemed  to  reach 
its  height,  and  the  throng  its  great- 
est density,  during  her  brief  examina- 
tion ;  but  tbe  cross-questioning  about 
the  time  of  the  supposed  murderer's 
return ;  the  state  of  his  dress — his 
manner  and  words — was  pitilessly  un- 
compromising, even  in  the  respectful 
compassion  which  softened  the  ques- 
tioner's voice,  and  made  his  marks 
of  interrogation  less  sharp.  And 
then  there  had  occurred*  a  littie 
bustle  in  the  crowd  as  the  Squire 
went  to  take  care  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  feinted;  and  perhaps  the 
general  excitement  and  expectuusy 
received  rather  a  stimulus  than  a 
quietus  from  that  casualty. 

There  seemed,  however,  to  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the 
trial.  Godfrey  Bedfem  had  met  his 
brother  in  the  coppice,  had  been 
heard  to  use  threatening  language ; 
the  significant  remark  had  been 
made  that '  it  was  the  last  time  for 
one  of  the  two  '—time  had  proved 
which  one.  At  that  end  of  the  cop- 
pice nearest  the  pool  there  were 
marks  of  a  desperate  straggle,  and 
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it  had  been  prored  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bedfem  l^t  the  coppice  alone.  Mr. 
Bedfem,  the  elder,  asserted  that  his 
half-brother  had  taken  him  by  sur- 
prise and  felled  him  to  the  ground ; 
that  he,  Godfrey,  was  stunned  for 
the  space  of  some  seconds,  he  could 
not  say  exactly  how  longj  that  when 
he  did  recover  himself  he  had  looked 
roimd  for  his  brother,  but  £uled  to 
see  anything  of  him.  He  was  then 
so  dizzy  from  the  fall  that  he  had  to 
cling  to  a  tree  for  some  time  before 
he  could  stand  U|)right.  He  neyer 
saw  his  brother  aUve  afterwuxls. 

It  was,  however,  remarkable  that 
Godfrey  should  have  returned  bare- 
headed, and,  by  his  own  admission, 
unconscious  of  the  loss  of  his  hat, 
and  that  the  hat  should  have  been 
found  on  the  brink  of  the  jkx)!, 
which  he  stated  he  had  never 
reached.  A  feeling  of  suffocation 
b^;an  to  creep  over  the  Squire  as 
a  voice  in  the  crowd  muttered 
eagerly,  'He'll  be  hanged  for  all 
he's  a  gent,  as  sure  as  his  name's 
Bedfem;'  and  another  responded, 
'  Unless  they  make  it  manslaughter.' 
And  then  all  at  once  he  was  con- 
soious  of  a  hand  insinuating  itself 
over  his  arm,  and  a  bit  of  soiled 
paper  was  pushed  at  him.  The 
next  moment  he  had  left  the  court 


CHAPTEB  rV. 

'AH  we  want  is  your  promise 
that  you  will  take  no  advantage  of 
anything  we  may  say  to  hurt  us.' 

'Is  it  about  Mr.  Bedfem ?' 

'  Your  promise  first,  sir.' 

'Promise!  of  course  I  piomisa 
Good  €rod,  men,  if  you  know  any- 
thing to  right  the  innocent,  how  on 
earth  can  you  stand  to  barter  about 
it?' 

'We  must  look  to  ourselves,  and 
we  have  wives  and  children.  Squire. 
You  have  promised,  however;  and 
even  if  it  concerned  a  bit  of  poach- 
hig,  you  wouldn't  hurt  a  man  for 
doing  you  a  good  turn  ?' 

The  Squire  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

'Well,  then,  I  was  there;  we 
were  both  there,  in  the  park,  that 
night' 

'  Go  on.' 

'We  were  in  hiding   from   the 


keeper.  We  are  not  regular  poachers. 
Squire,  though  I  dare  say  you'll 
always  suspect  us  now;  but  we 
were  hard  up.  The  gun  you  heard 
waj3  mine:  it  went  off  unawares. 
I'm  not  used  to  a  gun,  and  I  was 
dragging  it  through  a  hedge  after 
me,  full  cocked.  The  report  scared 
us  a  bit,  but  we  thought  perhaps  it 
mightn't  be  noticed,  and  after  we 
had  got  away  from  the  place  we 
agre^  to  wait  a  bit  and  see  if  any- 
thing happened,  for,  as  I  said  before, 
we  were  hard  up,  and  there  wasn't 
a  morsel  to  eat  m  my  house.  We 
got  into  the  bushes  by  the  big  pool. 
Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  heard 
voices,  but  tiie  wind  carried  them 
away.  All  at  once  a  man  came  out 
of  the  copse  towards  the  pool.  "  Keep 
close,^  my  mate  whispered;  "its 
young  Bedfem  from  the  Hall.' " 

'Mr.  Godfrey  Bedfem?'  inter- 
rupted the  Squire. 

'At  first  I  thought  it  was,  but  he 
came  close  to  us,  and  the  moon 
shone  full  on  his  £eice  all  at  once  out 
of  a  cloud,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
Mr.  George.' 

'  You  will  swear  that?' 

'  I'll  swear  it  wasn't  Mr.  Godfrey, 
for  Mr.  Godfrey's  alive,  and  that 
chap  isn't  He  came  pretty  close  to 
the  Dushes,  and  he  was  looking  wild 
like  and  talking  to  himself.  And 
all  at  once  he  tiuned  his  fiace  up  to 
the  sky,  and  said,  quite  loud,  "  God 
forgive  me,  if  there  is  a  God." 
Them's  the  very  words,  for  I've 
heard  them  in  my  dreams  since, 
many  time.  And  tiien  he  threw  up 
his  ams,  and  there  was  a  splash.' 

'You  saw  all  this,'  cried  the 
Squire,  excitedly,  'and  yet  made  no 
attempt  to  save  him  1' 

'  Well,  I  did  do  just  that  My 
mate  was  for  darting  out,  but  I  held 
>n'm  back.  Just  you  look  at  it,  sir : 
how  did  I  know  but  what  the  keepers 
might  come  up  at  any  minute? 
We  had  no  business  in  the  park  at 
all,  and  if  a  man  has  got  a  name  for 
poaching,  there's  nothing  people 
wouldn't  suspect  him  ofl  Over  and 
above  being  caught  with  a  gun,  it 
would  have  been  awkward  for  either 
of  us  to  be  found  meddhng  with  a 
drowning  man.  Anyhow;  I  didn't 
fancy  risking  it' 

'  And  you  held  in  your  hands  the 
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clearing  up  of  this  horrible  Etoi?, 
and  jet  waited  to  Iw  siire  I  would 
look  over  the  poaching  before  jou 
would  tell  it!' 

'  We  didn't  know  it  waa  going  to 
turn  out  tliis  way;  the  general 
notion  was  that  Mr.  Itedfcm  would 
get  off,  and  then  wo  should  havo 
peached  upon  outscIvbe  for  nothing. 
As  soon  as  we  dared  we  went  out  of 
the  bushes,  but  the  body  must  havo 
sunk  hke  lead,  for  there  was  no 
aign  of  it  As  we  went  through  the 
copse  I  stumbled  over  something, 
and  stooped  to  look  what  was  there : 
it  was  a  hat.  I  thought,  if  it  be- 
longed to  the  drowned  man,  I'd 
rather  havo  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
BO  I  pitched  it  after  liim  towards  the 
pool.  That's  all,  sir;  and  wo  are 
ready  to  tell  it  whereyer  yea  like,' 

CHAPTEB  V. 

Saved  I 

A  great  shouting  and  uproar,  a 
triumphal  procession,  from  wliich 
Godfrey  would  fain  have  hidden, 
find  at  which  the  poor  Squire  cast 
looks  of  mingled  wonder  and  satis- 
fection.  It  certainly  waa  all  won- 
derfally  like  an  ugly  dream.  The 
whole  thing  bad  a  certain  element 
of  unreality  about  it  of  which  he 
could  not  yet  rid  himself  That 
Godfrey  Eedfem  should  actually 
have  been  arreeted  and  tried  for 
murder,  escaping  only  at  the  laat 
moment,  when  hia  condemnation 
seemed  inevitable.  That  he,  the 
Squire  of  Beechwood,  should  have 
b^en  on  the  spot,  firm  in  his  own 
conviction  of  Godfrey's  innocence, 
and  yet  powerless  to  help  him  in 


the  slightest  degree.  It  was  pro- 
digiousl  It  seemed  like  a  judgment 
apon  the  contemptuous  secnrity 
with  which  he  had  ai^ued  aboat 

And  then  the  shouting  people 
set  tlio  beils  of  the  principal  town 
church  to  ring,  and  Godfrey  leanni 
back  in  the  Squire's  carriage  and  hid 
his  face. 

Those  bells  must  havo  &lleii  lite 
a  melodious  blessing  upon  Isal-el, 
waiting  in  dull  misery  for  the  ver- 
dict, looking  with  hopeless  eyes  npoa 
the  spires  and  chimneys  of  the  town 
wherein  the  light  of  her  life  threat- 
ened to  go  out.  For  surely  some 
miracle  must  have  saved  him,  or 
juj-belis  hke  those  would  nevur 
sound  in  her  ears  to  mock  bei 
misery.  Never  were  liella  so  beau- 
tiful before;  never  was  the  roll  rf 
wheels  so  musical  an  accompani- 
ment 

And  at  the  hall-door,  long  after 
Godfrey  had  rushed  away  from  bis 
congratulations,  tbo  Squire  baited, 
listening  with  a  somewhat  rueful 
face  to  the  felicitations  of  Lis  old 
friend  and  tormentor. 

Cdond  Canltiii.—'I  Confess  thit 
the  case  bad  assumed  a  threateniiig 
aspect  Frommy  beartlsympathizt 
with  you.' 

S'juirc  Soiirne. — '  Colonel,  yon  are 
a  generous  man :  you  were  rigbt 
and  I  was  wrong.  But  for  the  U»- 
timony  of  two  laecally  poachers  tlio 
case  would  have  been  lost  You  aro 
right;  WD  are  but  helpless  crcntnres, 
after  all,  and  the  web  which  men 
call  chance  ia  a  myateriouB  and  f(a^ 
fill  power,' 
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THE  young  and  lovely  E.  S.,  when 
Lady  Cavendish,  was  made  aware 
tbat  she  was  mortal  by  a  fortone- 
teller,  who,  Horace  Walpore  declares, 
asBoied  her  that  her  death  conld 
not  happen  whilst  she  continued 
boilding ;  so  she  set  abont  to  em- 
ploy mnch  of  her  great  wealth  in  that 
wiay ;  and  died  dnring  a  hard  frosty 
when  the  workmen  could  not  pro- 
ceed. This  tradition  may  be  true ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member that  our  rich  countrymen 
had,  in  those  days,  no  channel  in 
Trfaich  to  employ  and  get  an  interest 
for  their  money,  except  land  and 
hooses. 

E.  S.  raised,  however,  this  lasting 
trophy  to  her  grandeur.  Let  us 
tate  a  walk  through  the  rooms  and 
galleries  of  Hardwick  Hall,  and  call 
Ttp  the  images  of  those  who  have 
done  the  same  before  us,  not  as 
caBtial  visitors,  but  as  sojourners  in 
the  land. 

S.  S.  is  in  her  second  nuptials; 
the  place  is  full  of  the  race  who  still 
own  Haardwick,  and  the  name  of 
Cavendish — probably  called  '  Caun- 
dish/  since  it  is  often  so  spelt— is 
heard  in  yonder  tapestried  hall.  We 
pass  into  the  dining-room:  here  is 
Elizabeth  Lady  Cavendish,  in  all 
her  beauly,  dre^ed,  howevei',  simply, 
in  a  close  black  gown ;  above  it,  a 
double  ruff:  her  sleeves,  turned  up 
with  small  white  cufb,  come  down 
to  her  very  hands.  Around  her 
throat  she  wears  a  double  row  of 
pearls  reaching  to  her  waist  Her 
brown  hair  is  uncovered,  although 
she  is  for  the  second  time  a  wife, 
and  now  a  mother.  Sir  William — 
the  trusted  friend  of  Wolsey,  and 
her  very  humble  servant— is  near 
her,  in  a  fur  gown,  with  a  small  flat 
cap  on  his  head;  he  wears  a  long 
poiated  beard  and  whiskers.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  custom  of  the  day  he 
carries  a  glove  in  his  left  hand ;  he 
is,  in  that  respect,  in  the  very  pink 
of  figushion.  The  children  of  the 
honse,  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
are  in  the  august  presence  of  liieir 
parents— for  parents  were  augost 


in  those  days.  The  great  height  of 
this  room,  more  than  any  ornaments, 
gives  it  dignity,  for  the  diamond- 
paned  windows  are  not  painted: 
fretted  roofe  and  painted  glass  are 
gone  out  of  date  in  this,  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  bad  tapestry  and  poor 
pictures,  to  quote  Horace  Walpole 
(without,  indeed,  quite  agreeing  with 
him),  have  replaced  the  rich  meubUs 
of  old  date. 

Elizabeth  of  Hardwick  is  here 
surroimded  with  a  £muly  full  of 
promise.  Every  worldly  blessing 
attends  her ;  and  she  has  a  husband 
as  fond  of  building  as  herself.  Sir 
William,  after  all  his  toil  and  troubles, 
is  beginning  that  noble  stmcture  at 
Ghatsworth  whidi  his  wife  com- 
pleted. It  is  by  her  advice— and  she 
always  won  the  day  over  her  four 
husbands— that  he  has  begun  that 
noble  mansion  on  an  estate  at  Chats- 
worth,  bought  from  the  ancient 
&mily  of  Leeche,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Elizabeth's. 

Years  have  elapsed;  and  with 
them  William  Cavendiish  has  also 
passed  away,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Of  his  last  moments — ^the  last  mo- 
ments of  one  whom  every  one 
trusted,  and  whom  even  Wolsey 
loved — we  find  no  trace.  Let  us  go 
back  to  Hardwick,  for  the  annals  of 
his  descendants  are,  at  all  events,  to 
be  found  there.  Let  us  take  a  peep 
into  the  annals  of  the  year  1587. 

The  arms  of  Elizabeth,  Goimtess 
of  Shrewsbury,  are  over  the  chimney 
in  the  great  hall  at  Hardwick  now, 
and  beneath  them,  in  a  lozenge,  was 
this  inscription,  afterwards  added : — 
'  The  conclusion  of  all  things  is  to 
fear  Grod  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. E.  S.  1597.'  We  hope  she 
really  thought  and  felt  what  she 
thus  endorsed  with  her  famous  E.  S., 
but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  of 
the  fact. 

.  Behold  E.  S.  herself.  She  looks 
older;  she  is  somewhat  careworn; 
she  has  still  her  &vourito  black 
dress;  she  adheres  to  the  double 
row  of  pearls ;  she  has  the  ruff  with 
hollow  plaits.    But  time  is  telling 
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its  unpleasant  tales;  and  E..S.,  in 
her  fourth  nuptials,  wears  over  hfer 
hair  a  figured  gauzaTeil,  brought 
over  the  head  to  the  forehead  in  a 
point,  but  leaving  the  sides  open :  is 
It  to  hide  grey  haira? 

But  fieroe  passions  are  expressed 
on  that  once  fiur  brow — temper,  dis- 
gust, jealousy.  Yet  she  had  every-* 
thing  she  could  wish  for  in  life. 
Estates  from  her  first  husband. 
Master  Bobert  Barley ;  respectability 
and  an  honourable  position  wilh 
Sir  William  Gavendisn;  additional 
wealth  from  8ir  WiUiam  St  Loo, 
who  left  her  all  he  could  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  children  by  a  former 
marriage;  and  now,  exalted  rank 
£rom  her  fourth  trial  of  matrimony, 
in  her  union  with  George,  eightiii 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl  Marahal 
of  England.  And,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  E.  S.  has  led  exactly  the  life 
suited  to  her  masculine  capacity. 
She  has  been  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
laud :  she  has  been  a  money-lender, 
and  knows  how  to  exact  hard  bar- 
gains ;  she  is  a  &rmer :  my  lady  the 
countess  buys  and  sells  sheep  and 
cows,  and  even  pigs;  and  deals  in 
coals  and  timber.  Alas!  for  her; 
every  bad  passion  has  been  fostered 
by  her  awral  prosperity ;  and  now, 
in  the  decline  of  her  life,  to  her 
avarice,  her  pride,  her  furious  temper, 
her  indomitable  self-will,  is  added 
the  canker,  jealousy. 

She  paces  that  hall,  the  work  of 
her  own  dread  of  deatii,  and  love  of 
brick  and  mortar.  We  see  her  in 
&ncy  there :  her  eye  tuns  in  jea- 
lous, furtive  glances  to  a  closed  and 
bolted  postern  door:  she  openB  it, 
and  ascends  a  stone  staircase,  lead- 
ing to  the  gallery  of  a  chapel, 
through  which  my  lady  countess 
must  needs  pass  before  she  comes  to 
the  second  story  of  her  quaint  house. 
The  chapel  is  in  deep  gloom :  per- 
chance, as  ihe  countess  moves  on, 
her  foot  touches  a  cushion,  her 
arm  displaces  a  chair.  She  shrinks 
as  if  hurt ;  that  cushion,  that  chair 
are  used,  E.  G.  knows  it,  by  the 
captive  above,  in  that  upper  story. 
There  kneela  the  now  fragile,  Icmg- 
immured  form  of  a  queen.  Broken 
sighs  are  heard  in  that  dark  gallery ; 
heart-wrung  prayer  is  whispered  by 
the  pale  lips  of  that  exquisite  face 


which  is  buried  in  that  cushion's 
velvet  covering.  At  matins,  at  even- 
song, there  sits  one  on  whom  none 
could  look  without  love  and  pity; 
and  she,  who  now  pauses  with  a 
choking  of  passion,  knows  it.  Theie 
(but  the  countess  has  passed  out)— 
there  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  Maiy 
Stuart. 

For  fiffceen  years  that  hapless 
being  had  been  in  captivity;  but 
the  hardest  durance  she  suffered 
was  at  Hardwick.  What  matters  it 
to  say,  that  the  rooms  fitted  up  for 
the  Scottish  queen  were  most  mag- 
nificent? that  the  hangings  in  her 
bedchunber  are  of  doth  of  gold, 
cloth  of  silver,  of  velvet,  enriched 
with  fringes  and  embroidery?  What 
matters  it  that,  on  the  bed-hangings, 
are  figures  large  as  life,  one  adoring 
the  cross,  others  denoting  the  vir* 
tues — Chastity,  Liberality,  Ferse- 
verance,  and  Patience?  A  little 
kindness  would  have  been  fiur  mors 
valuable  than  all  this  almost  taunt- 
ing splendour:  but  to  kindness 
Mary  Stuart  had  long  been  a  stnuw^er. 
We  can  imagine  the  secret  refleo- 
tions  of  E.  S.,  as  she  traverses  the 
long  gallery  on  the  second  story 
to  seek  the  captive  queen.  Elisor 
beth,  her  ladyship's  queen*  had  of 
lato  attempted  to  curtail  the  allow- 
ance of  fifty-two  pounds  per  week 
allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  Mary, 
who  was  thus  boarded,  with  her 
retinue,  by  the  earl  and  countess; 
and  Lord  Shrewsbury,  sick  of  the 
burdensome  charge,  disgusted  with 
the  pitiful  reduction,  had  sought  to 
be  discharged  &om  his  care  of  Maiy 
Stuart  And  to  this  he  had  been 
driven,  partly  by  the  violent  jea- 
lousy of  his  lady  wife,  and  partly  by 
the  vulgar  fiaar  of  being  done,  to  use 
a  vulgarism,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

And,  as  the  haughty  ooontess 
walks  onward,  Walsingham's  fiunoos 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  given  by 
Miss  Strickland  from  the  '  Complete 
Ambassador,'  may  recur  to  readen 
of  this  day. 

'  I  pray  God  that  the  abatement 
of  the  charges  towards  that  nohle- 
man,  that  hath  the  custody  of  the 
bo8om  setyent  (meaning  Mary  Queen 
of  Soots),  hath  not  lessened  his  care 
in  keeping  of  her.  To  think  that  a 
man  of  his  birth  and  ability,  after 
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twelve]  yean*  travail*  in  charge  of 
such  a  weight*  to  have  an  abatement 
of  aUowanoe*  and  no  recompenoe 
otherwise  made*  should  not  breed  dis- 
contentment. No  man  that  hath 
leafion  can  so  jndge ;  and  therefore, 
to  have  so  special  a  charge  committed 
to  a  person  discontented*  eveiybody 
seeth*  it  standeth  no  way  witifi 
policy.'* 

The  earl  appears*  however*  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  important 
tmst;  he  was  land  to  the  hapless 
prisoner ;  his  conduct*  we  are  told* 
was  as  honourable  as  it  was  imio- 
cent.  But  to  return  to  the  coimtess* 
where*  in  imagination,  we  left  her. 

She  is  in  the  gallery*  which 
XBDges  the  whole  length  of  the  east 
front:  it  is  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length*  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  deep  recesses  which  project 
beyond  the  wall.  Her  patroness* 
Queen  Ehzabeth — she  to  whom  Lady 
Shrewsbury  had  once,  during  the 
limetime  of  her  third  husband,  St 
Loo*  been  lady  of  the  bedchamber — 
seems  to  watch  her  as  she  goes; 
Elizabeth,  with  those  cold  grey  eyes, 
that  golden  hair  on  her  white,  high 
brow,  was  staring  at  her :  and  that 
sharp*  clever*  merciless  face,  that 
never  once  expressed  a  womanly 
feeling*  was  likely  to  stimulate  the 
deep  vengeance  of  Lady  Shrews- 
bury's heart  The  very  dress— a 
gown*  tight*  without  a  fold*  and 
painted  with  serpents,  biids,  and  a  * 
sea  horse — ^what  taste! — ^may  have 
recalled  some  allegorical  piece  in 
which  the  vain  Elizabeth  had  figured, 
and  in  whidi  her  namesake,  E.  S., 
had  fed  her  royal  mistress's  self- 
adoration. 

Be  that  as  it  may :  what  portrait 
is  it  that  next  rivets  the  attention 
of  Lady  Shrewsbury  ?  Is  it  that  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  at  her  harpsichord, 
and  psalm-book  in  hand?  Or  the 
youths  pair*  James  Y.  of  Scotland* 
and  his  wife,  with  their  long,  thin 
faces  and  yellow  hair?  Or  is  it 
that  mournful  countenance  that,  in 
spite  of  those  exquisite  features,  pre- 
sents such  a  wreck  of  beauty  ?  Is  it 
Mary  Stuart?  Can  it  be  she  whose 
peculiar  loveliness  and  contour  is 
still  a  standard  among  us?  The 
countess    gazes,   and   a   fiend-like 
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gratification  lights  up  her  fa/oe. 
Yes :  it  is  Mary :  that  haggard  &oe: 
the  limner,  whoever  he  may  be,  has 
done  his  work  well:  he  has  de- 
picted her  in  the  tenth  year  of  her 
captivity,  unfiatteringly,  for  it  were 
almost  treason  to  flatter  poor  Mary 
Stuart  now:  he  has  given  to  pos- 
terity the  prisoner,  and  not  the 
queen.  Thus,  in  telling  words* 
wrote  Anne  Baddiffe  about  this 
picture :  '  Her  countenance  much 
fiided,  deeply  marked  by  indigna- 
tion and  grief;  and  reduced  as  to 
ibe  spectre  of  herself,  frowning  with 
suspicion  on  all  who  i^proached  it; 
the  black  eyes  looking  out  of  their 
comers:  thm  lips,  somewhat  aqui- 
line nose,  and  beautiful  chin.  Ten 
years,  ten  such  years  had  done  their 
work.'  Compare  this  i)ortrait  with 
that  which  was  once  in  the  Bod- 
leian at  Oxford :  there,  Mary  Stuart* 
with  a  calm  aspect*  looked  almost 
lovingly  on  you  as  you  gazed  on 
her ;  for  it  was  difficult  not  to  fimcy 
that  she  was  actually  there.  All 
trace  of  that  famous  likeness  is  gone ; 
it  perished  frcHu  too  much  know- 
ledge* too  much  inquiry.  Once 
there  hung  on  those  time-stained 
walls  a  fair  oval  face,  so  perfect  in 
Gfynmietry,  that  one  was  fain  to  say 
it  was  too  regular.  It  was  Mary* 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  woman's 
perfection.  Her  hair  is  parted  under 
that  pointed  cap  of  lace,  stiffened 
and  yellow  starched,  and  a  long 
veH,  or  wimple*  which  she  always 
wore  after  her  marriage*  hangs  down 
behmd.  The  dear  brow  has  not 
one  line  of  care  on  its  marble  arch* 
where*  it  would  seem,  innocence* 
'  pure  as  moonlig^ht  sleeping  upon 
snow,'  was  pictured.  The  long,  al- 
mond-shaped eyes  which  looked 
'  black,'  to  Mrs.  Badclifie,  were  of  a 
Bcrft  hazel,— quiet,  but  with  a  latent 
fire  in  their  orbs.  They  were  scarcely 
sunk  beneath  the  pencilled  and 
arched  eyebrow.  The  nose  was  so 
slightly  aquiline  that  one  could 
scarcely  define  it;  and  the  chin* 
most  delicate,  most  beautiful,  rested 
upon  the  double  ruff  of  delicate 
lace  below.  Her  dress  was  black* 
with  beeves  slashed  with  white; 
over  those  slender  shoulders  hung 
a  rosaiy  and  crucifix  of  gold  and 
ebony ;  and  with  which  still  hang- 
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ing  round  her  neck  sho  met  her 
doom.* 

Such  Mary  was :  but  that  model 
of  womanly  beauty  exists  no  Ioniser. 
Some  years  at::o,  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
visitinp  tlie  Bodleian,  saw  that  pic- 
ture. He  asked  for  a  pair  of  steps ; 
he  wished  to  examine  it.  lie  felt 
sure,  he  said,  that  there  w&s  another 
portrait  l)cneath  it.  Alas!  he  was 
right.  Ho  was  allowed  to  try  the 
exj)criment  of  washing  the  siirface. 
The  portrait  was  painted  on  wood. 
Ho  washed  it ;  and  presently  Mary's 
sweet  eyes,  her  brow,  her  exquisite 
mouth  disapiDeared.  A  somewhat 
comely  but  vulgar  face  beneatli 
a  coif,  apiieared :  Wilkie  washed 
on;  and  not  a  vestige  was  left  of 
Mary,  queen  of  my  soul ;  but  there 
came  out  a  complete  face  and 
half-length  figure  of  one  who  looked 
somewhat  like  a  foster-sister  of 
Queen  Mary,  passing  like,  but  with 
every  feature  vulgarized.  It  now 
reigns  triumphant  as  a  portrait  of 
Mary.  To  return  to  the  galler>%  to 
the  living  Mary,  and  to  the  hating, 
mahgning  Lady  Shrewsbury.  She 
goes  on,  towards  the  room  of  au- 
dience. It  is  of  uncommon  lofti- 
ness ;  below,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  tapestry ;  above,  painted  with 
historical  groups.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Horace  AValpolo  in  preferring 
low  rooms.  There  is  a  grandeur  in 
the  height  of  this  room  of  sad  re- 
membrance. Some  of  the  chairs  are 
of  black  velvet,  nearly  concealed  by 
raised  needle-work  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  colours,  forming  a  cover- 
ing of  great  ricimess;  others  are 
much  older  than  Mary's  time,  and 
even  in  her  time  were  tattered. 
Curtains  of  gold  tissue  decorate  the 
windows :  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
presence-chamber  a  canopy  of  black 
velvet  serves  to  keep  up  the  phan- 
tom of  royalty ;  beneath  it,  raised  on 
steps,  are  two  chairs:  a  carpeted 
table,  and  some  articles  of  furniture 
used  by  Mury,  stand  in  a  wide  recess 
below  the  step. 

She  is  not  here:  the  queen  keeps 
her  chamber.  Lady  Shrewsbury 
opens  a  door;  pauses  for  a  time 
before  a  window  in  the  passage  b»- 

*  The  crucifix  and  rosary  are  preserved 
in  the  Bedingfield  family.  It  wns  to  one 
of  their  anceaton  that  Mary  gave  it. 


yond.     That  window  oommands  a 
view  into    the   l»o<lroom   of  Mary 
Stuart.    From  that  window  all  her 
movements  can  be  watched.    It  can 
bo  known  that  the  bird  Ls  in  its 
cage ;    it  can  be  certified  that  ni> 
Lortl   Shrewsbury    is   lotmging  in 
those  richly  embroidere<l  chairs  of 
black  velvet,  worked  by  Marj's  own 
hand.     Lady  Shrewsbury's  throb- 
bing heart  may,  as  it  happens,  l>o 
stilled  by  her  furtive  inspection,  or 
it  may  be  worked  into  frenzy.   Many 
an  oath— for,  hke  her  royal  mistrcs.'^, 
E.  S.  swore  ghbly — has  slipped  out 
in  that  short  passage,   and  Ivforc 
that  fatal   window;    and  scandab?, 
which  brought  matters  almost  to  the 
verge  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  wen? 
generated,  whilst  the  countess  crept 
stealthily  in,  like  a  hyaena,  with  the 
deadliest  mahce  in  her  very  bean's^ 
core. 

'  How  fares  my  cousin  the  Qnccn 
of  Scots?'  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
quastion  one  day  when  Lady  Shrews- 
bury was  at  court. 

'  Madame,'  was  the  reply,  '  she 
cannot  do  ill  whilst  she  is  with  my 
husband ;  and  I  begin  to  grow  jea- 
lous, they  are  so  great  together/ 
The  words  seemed  to  be  spoken  in 
jest,  but  were  uttered  in  bitter 
earnest. 

All  this  time  the  coimtess's  Bon» 
by  the  excellent  Sir  William  Caven- 
dish, was  growing  up  amid  these 
family  cabals,   and  playing   about 
Hardwick  with  the  children  of  their 
stepfather.       These    very  children 
Lady  Shrewsburj'  had  endeavouret:» 
before  her  marriage  to  their  fetber, 
to  injure.    She  had  tried  to  persuade 
the  earl  to  settle  his  large  estate? 
on  herself;  but  she  could  not  suc- 
ceed ;    so  she  insured    that  some 
portion  should  come  into  her  family 
by  marrying  Henry,  her  eldest  son, 
to  the  Lady  Grace  Talbot,  the  earls- 
youngest   daughter;    and,  at  the 
same    time,    her     own    youngest 
daughter  to  Gilbert,  afterwards  Ear? 
of    Shrewsbury,   and    his   father's 
heir,  though    only  a  second   son- 
William,  her  second  son,  and  the 
first  of  the  Cavendishes  promoted  fe> 
the  peerage,  also  derived  advantage 
from  his  mother's  imion  with  Ix)rd 
Shrewsbury;  for  by  the  earl's  ad- 
vice he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
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cation,  and  he  became  worthy  of 
the  name  which  was  already  so 
faononrable  in  his  conntiy. 

Great  as  Lord  Shrewsbury  was, 
proeperons  as  all  the  united  families 
were,  Hardwick  must  have  been  a 
pandemonium  so  long  as  Queen 
Mary's  pale,  sad  face  was  seen  in 
the  range  of  her  splendid  prison. 
'  Lord  Shrewsbury,'  says  Miss 
Strickland,  '  was  rendered  by  his 
wife's  jealousy  the  most  miserable 
of  men.'  Again  and  again  he  peti- 
tioned to  be  released  firom  a  charge 
which  had  exposed  him  to  so  much 
calumny;  and  at  length  his  request 
was  granted.  The  '  bosom  serpent,' 
as  Walsingham  called  Mary,  al- 
though the  two  queens  had  never 
met  in  their  lives,  was  removed  to 
another  of  the  earl's  seats.  The 
gloomy  castle  of  Tutbury,  selected 
because  it  was  the  dampest,  the 
dreariest,  and  the  most  disliked  by 
Mary  of  any  castle  in  England,  re- 
oeired  her  as  its  inmate ;  and  the 
stately  chambers  of  Hardwick  were 
at  liberty  for  the  haughty,  but 
apxieased  countess  to  inhabit;  her 
house  was  her  own.  Tutbury,  it  is 
true,  belonged  to  Lord  Shrewsbuiy ; 
but  he  gave  it  up  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who 
had  henceforth  the  charge  of  Queen 
Mary. 

But  the  countess  had  lighted  that 
'  little  fire '  which  '  kindleth  a  great 
matter.'  She  had  set  the  busy  on 
to  talk.  Her  husband  died  before 
her;  and  his  executors,  probably  at 
his  request,  thought  it  necessary  to 
inscribe  upon  his  tomb  a  denial  of 
that  criminal  attachment  for  Mary 
Stuart,  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  by  his  enemies. 

He  died  in  1590;  and  the  countess, 
or,  as  her  foes  called  her,  Bess  of 
Hardwick,  went  on  with  her  schemes 
and  her  building.  She  did  not  like 
her  eldest  son  Henry  so  well  as  her 
second ;  so  she  gave  him  the  damp 
old  fort  of  Tutbury  of  tragic  memo- 
ries ;  but  William,  her  fjavourite,  was 
well  provided  for  in  her  life-time; 
and  amongst  tho  possessions  which 
he  inherited  were  Hardwick  and 
Cbateworth.  Nothing  shows  the 
advantage  of  a  continuance  of  one 
lamily  in  a  property  more  plainly 
than  the  state  of  Hardwick  Hall. 


There  it  stands,  a  memento  of  the 
times  that  witnessed  its  erection.  It 
takes  us  back  again  to  the  Caven- 
dishes and  Talbots  of  those  days; 
to  Mary  Stuart;  to  her  persecutor, 
Elizabeth  Tudor;  and  to  her  calum- 
niator, Etizabeth  of  Hardwick.  Such 
places  owe  their  existence  to  the 
much-abused  majorat,  tiie  abroga- 
tion of  which  has  lowered  most  of 
the  fine  old  provincial  castles  in 
France.  Of  Mary  Stuart,  most  relics 
remain:  her  bed  alone — ^altiiough 
Mrs.  Eadcliffe  seems  not  to  have 
known  it  when  she  wrote  her  ac- 
count of  Hardwick — was  taken 
away  by  the  rebels  during  the  civil 
war. 

During  seventeen  years  Lady 
Shrewsbury  survived  the  husband 
whom  she  had  so  cruelly  tormented 
-—perhaps  into  his  grave,  who  knows  ? 
Who  knows  even  what  the  former 
three  husbands  may  not  have  suf- 
fered from  this  female  Bluebeard? 
Four  victims  to  slip  away!  Her 
tongue  must  have  done  it.  Yet,  if 
we  are  to  believe  post-mortem  eulo- 
gies, E.  S.  left  the  world  a  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues.  Dr.  Toby  Mathew, 
Archbishop  of  York,  preached  her 
fhneral  sermon,  and  eulogized  her 
many  shininf^  qualities ;  and  Bishop 
Kennet,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Ca- 
vendish Family,'  in  courtly  phrase 
touches  upon  her  life  of  unexampled 
prosperity. 

*  A  change  of  condition,'  he  says, 
'  that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one 
woman,  to  be  four  times  a  creditable 
and  happy  wife;  to  rise  by  every 
husband  into  greater  wealth  and 
higher  honours;  to  have  a  unani- 
mous issue  by  one  husband  only ;  to 
have  all  those  children  live,  and  all, 
by  her  advice,  be  honoiuably  and 
creditably  disposed  of  in  her  life- 
time ;  and,  after  all,  to  live  seventeen 
years  a  widow,  in  absolute  power 
and  plenty.' 

Nothing,  however,  can  wipe  out 
the  blots  in  the  character  of  Eliza- 
beth oi  Hardwick.  She  had  great 
opportunities,  and  she  forgot  that 
all  property  is  a  trust,  and  that  the 
Great  Steward  of  all  i*cquires  an  ac- 
count of  it ;  not  such  an  account  as 
will  show  that  we  neglected  not  our 
children's  worldly  interests,  or  that 
we  improved  their  estates,  or  that 
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T76  arranged  their  marriages,  and  set 
our  whole  hearts  on  achieving  their 
prosperity ;  but  the  stem  and  solemn 
account  of  the  works  of  mercy  done 
in  His  name,  and  for  His  sake,  who 
tells  us,  in  his  ever-liyiog  words, 
*  The  'poor  ye  have  always  with  you.* 

Let  us,  however,  do  such  justice 
as  we  can  to  Lady  Shrewsbury.  We 
are  told  she  was  charitable;  and 
Bishop  Kennet  adds  that  she  was 
not  unmindful  of  those  in  wantb 
Witness,  he  says  (but,  in  proportion 
to  her  mass  of  wealth,  the  witness 
speaks  but  little^  her  endowment  of 
a  'noble  hospital'  (we  have  seen  it, 
and  do  not  call  it '  noble ') '  at  Derby, 
for  the  entertainment  of  twelve  poor 
people,  who  have  each  about  ten 
pounds  a  year  for  their  subsistence.' 

Witness^if  you  wish  to  bring 
forth  instances  of  high-bom  ladies, 
ministering  angels  — witness  what, 
in  our  days.  Miss  Burdett  Ck>ntts  has 
done,  in  tiiese.  days  of  fluctuation,  of 
income  tax,  of  luxury,  and  submit, 
O  shade  of  Bishop  Kennet!  to  be 
answered,  tiiat  we  indeed  call  not  the 
countess;  charitable.  Give  her  her 
due.  During  a  life  of  ninety  years 
she  built  three  of  the  most  elegant 
gentleman's  seats,  as  they  then  were, 
in  England — Ghatsworth,  Haidwick, 
and  Oldcote.  She  also  took  care  to 
erect  another  structure:  she  built 
her  own  tomb.  In  All  Saints' Church, 
at  Derby,  there  is  a  splendid  mural 
monument,  the  design  and  execution 
of  which  she  herself  superintended — 
no  bad  amusement  for  an  old  mil- 
lionaire I  In  a  recess  in  the  lower 
part  lies  the  figure  of  the  countess, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  times. 
Her  head  is  lying  on  a  cushion,  her 
huids  are  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Much  need!  Yet  let  us  not 
be  uncharitable :  to  her  we  owe  the 
continuance  of  a  truly  noble,  truly 
admirable  race.  She  perpetuated 
the  Cavendishes ;  she  bequeathed  to 
them  their  great  possessioius,  without 
leaving  the  legacy  of  her  bad  pas- 
sions. Peace  be  to  her  1  Could  we 
forget  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  we  could 
forgive  E.  S. ;  but,  as  we  striye  to 
do  so,  the  image  of  that  fieivourite  of 
natiuns  rises  before  us.  We  see  her 
in  her  life-long  misery ;  some  time 
at  Chatsworth,  some  time  at  Hard- 
wi<^  \  once  or  twice  taken,  'for  me- 


lancholy,' with  Lord  and  Lady 
Shrewsbury  to  the  fashionable  baihs 
at  Buxton.  There  she  calls  np  to 
her  mournful  memoiy  Csasar^s  verses 
upon  Felton,  thus  given : — 

'  Buxton,  whose  tune  tliy  mllk-winn  waten 

tell. 
Whom  I  perhapB  no  man  diaU  lee^  fioewiU  I* 

We  see  her  at  Chatsworth,  where 
Lady  Shrewsbury  built  a  fine  house, 
v^ch  was  taken  down  at  tiie  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  and 
where  thirteen  years  of  Mary's  cap- 
tivity were  spent;  but  the  rooms 
which  now  bear  her  name  were  built 
on  tiie  site  only  of  those  wfaich  the 
nnhappy  queen  inhabited.  Let  ns 
not  mllow  her  to  Tutbury  or  to  Eo- 
theringay,  else  our  sentiments  of  de- 
testation towards  Bess  of  Hardwiok, 
who  could  embitter  so  much  of  the 
hapless. existence  so  soon  to  be  tra- 
gically closed,  should  effervesce,  and 
upset  the  digxiity  of  history;  and  we 
^uld  bQ  tempted  to  blot  out  every 
word — and  the  task  would  not  be  a 
long  one — ^that  we  have  written  in 
her&vonr. 

Her  descendants  did  honour  to 
the  name  of  Cavendish,  a  name 
which  we  never  find  in  history 
coupled  with  a  base  action ;  for  it  is 
remarkable  thatacertsin  nobleness 
of  nature  has  seemed  to  charaeteiise 
them  all.  But  to  return  to  the  chil- 
dren of  E.S.  William,  Lady  Shrews- 
bury's second  son,  was  created  Baron 
Cavendish  afber  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  afterwardaEarl  of 
Devonshire.  The  ftr-off  islands  of 
Bermuda  still  retain  among  them 
the  name  of  Cavendish,  in  honour  of 
his  efforts  to  settie  their  goTsinment 
and  affiurs.  His  son  William,  the 
second  earl,  inherited  his  fiaitiier's 
noble  and  generous  temper.  The 
pupU  of  Hobbes,  this  gifted  man  was 
learned  without  pedantry ;  kind, 
hospitable,  sincere ;  a  neighbour  and 
a  friend  to  all  who  merited  that  ho- 
nour. His  estate  fell  into  difficulties, 
and  his  wife.  Lady  Christian  Bruce, 
the  sister  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Elgin, 
managed  his  affiurs  so  well  as  to  re- 
trieve them.  She  extricated  him 
from  several  threatened  lawsuits. 
*  Madam,'  said  Charles  the  Second  to 
her, '  you  have  all  my  judges  at  your 
disposal.'  Lord  Digby  called  her 
'  the  best  woman,  and  the  bestrhced 
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woman  in  the  nation :'  '  she  has  ail 
the  complaisance  of  the  court,  with- 
out the  least  affectation ;  and  all  the 
strictness  of  religion  in  her  conduct, 
without  the  least  pretence  to  it  in 
her  dLBoooise.' 

Her  son— another  William,  and 
third  earl-~was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  acoomplished  no- 
blemen of  his  time,  and  we  suitor  of 
Lady  Dorothea  Sydney,  the  8acha- 
nssa  of  Waller ;  but  his  suit  was  not 
soooessfuL    To  him,  on  his  coming 
of  age,  all  the  great  houses  in  Der- 
bysluie  owned  by  his  fiunily  were 
deliyered,  completely  furnished,  by 
his  mother.    He  was,  like  all  his 
race,  though  loyal,  a  sturdy  jMbtriot. 
He  disapproyed  of  the  attainder  of 
Strafford,  and  he  followed  the  for- 
tones  of  Charles  I. 

His  tutor  was  Thomas  Hobbes, 
the  famous  philosopher.  Together 
had  they  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
there  seen  Galileo.  After  thur  re- 
tom  the  earl,  though  detesting 
Hobbes's  religious  views,  had  him  to 
lire  in  ease  and  plenly  at  Chats^ 
worth,  where  his  lite  was  henceforth 
passed. 

To  the  strangers  who  viaited  at 
the  hall,  Hobbes  paid  his  morning 
visits  as  if  he  had  not  been  living  in 
the  house.  His  spore,  tall  figure, 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  might  be  seen 
walking  early  in  the  gallery,  begin- 
ning his  rounds.  His  f)Eu;e  was  hand- 
some, his  eyes  sharp  and  piercing ; 
a  bright  colour  tinged  his  cheeks; 
his  hfur,  tiU  a  late  period,  was  black, 
with  a  thick  and  yellowish  mous- 
tache on  ius  lip.  His  temper  was 
open  and  confiding;  he  loved  to 
communicate  knowledge ;  and  must, 
in  iact,  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
savant,  of  dangerous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely infidel  qpinions.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  remained  so,  in  spite 
of  aU  the  perils  of  these  antecham- 
hers  in  which  youth  and  beauty  loi- 
tered— ^in  spite,  too,  of  his  not  being 
es^mpt,  08  we  are  told,  firom  amorous 
filings.  Such  was  Hobbes,  who,  by 
the  regularity  of  his  hours,  and  by 
the  infinite  care  which  he  took  of 
himself,  by  his  twelve-o'clock  din- 
ners, by  his  long  walks,  and  by 
playing  at  hard  boll  after  he  was 
seventy,  preserved  health  till  ninety- 
two.    Those  who  wish  to  study  Ius 


plans  for  health  will  be  struck  with 
the  simihuity  which  those  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe  bear  to  them.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  he 
smoked  a  little,  and  ate  no  supper : 
nor  con  we  dare  wholly  to  disbelieve 
tiukt  the  author  of  '  The  Leviathan ' 
was  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Such  was  Hobbes.  He  would  have 
been  on  Oxford  Essayist  and  Be- 
viewer  had  he  lived  in  our  times. 
In  his  own,  he  was  reputed  an 
atheist ;  yet  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Bishop  Kennet  that  Hobbes  believed 
in  the  Beformed  Church,  '  but 
thought  it  more  reverent  and  pious 
to  believe  in  God  than  to  pret^d  to 
comprehend  him.' 

For  years  before  his  death  the 
bond  that  wrote  'The  Leviathan' 
was  shaking  with  polsy ;  yet  it  was 
only  when  told  by  his  ph^rsician  at 
the  last  that  no  perfect  cure  could, 
on  accoimt  of  his  great  age,  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  seemed  to  anticipate 
death.  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  be 
glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of 
the  world  at' 

And  here  let  us  pause.  In  enume- 
rating the  descendants  of  William 
Cavendish,  the  gentleman  usher  of 
Wolsey,  we  have  but  to  repeat  the 
some  expressions:  liberality,  loyalty, 
magnanimity,  are,  as  it  were,  stereo- 
typed in  our  pages  for  the  express 
service  of  this  honoured  race.  Good 
fortune  seems  also  a  term  fitted  for 
this  family,  if  not  made  for  them. 
At  lost  there  comes  a  break  in  the 
Williams ;  and  Charles  Cavendish,  a 
cavalier  of  the  finest  qualities,  a 
cousin  of  our  latest  Williiun,  appears 
at  the  court  of  Whitehall  He  is  the 
king's  godson,  as  handsome  a  youth 
as  ever  trod  a  measure  or  fought  in 
a  field  of  battle.  He  could  do  both 
well;  and  he  was  witty,  loyal,  ho- 
nourable, sensible,  and  valiant  aux 
ongles. 

Young  Charles  Cavendish  rode  in 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  troop  when 
the  king,  to  whom  he  had  offered 
his  services,  was  at  York;  and 
Charles  remarked,  that  those  who 
composed  this  troop  were  so  rich, 
that  their  fortunes  put  together 
would  buy  up  all  the  estates  of  Lord 
Essex,  and  of  all  the  officers  in  the 
parliamentarian  army.  Charles  Ca- 
vendish was  a  gallant  youth,  and 
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rose  quickly  to  be  lieutemait-general. 
He  had  the  honour  of  esoortmg  Hen- 
rietta Maria  to  Newark.  When,  on 
that  occasion,  he  waited  on  her  ma- 
jesty, the  oommandmg  officer,  MAJor 
Tuke,  asked  the  queen  for  the  word ; 
'  Cayendish '  was  the  reply ;  and  the 
compliment  was  courteously  and  re- 
verently owned. 

But  this  gay  and  eventful  life  was 
soon  closed;  and  Cavendish  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
parliament  troop  under  Cromwell, 
and  died  refusmg  quarter.  'The 
general,*  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Counties  at 
Cambridge,  '  had  been  driven  into  a 
quagmire,  where  my  captain-lieu- 
tenant slew  him  with  a  thrust  under 
the  short  ribs'  (just  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  the  slaying  of  a  bullock !) 
And  so  the  gallant  young  cavalier 
met  his  doom.  The  people  of  New- 
ark, in  spite  of  Cromwell  and  his 
captain-lieutenant,  or  in  spite  of 
Colonel  Bury,  who,  they  believed, 
did  the  deed  and  was  dear  to  Oliver 
ever  after — ^these  same  loyal  people 
of  Newark  loved  the  fine-spirited, 
handsome  Charles  Cavendish  so  much 
(I  write  it  almost  with  ieais),  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  put  that 
young,  noble  corpse  into  tlie  tomb. 
They  kept  it  above  ground  many 
days,  and  at  length  committed  it  in 
sorrow  to  the  cold  grave.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  *  their  grief  was 
opened  afresh.  All  had  bewme  tran- 
quil, and  the  exemplary  mother  of 
the  gallant  Charles  being  dead,  his 
descendants  wished  to  i-emove  the 
body  to  Derby.  Then  the  grief  of 
the  good  folks  of  Newark  broke  out 
afresh,  as  if  he  had  only  just  been 
dead.  How  had  he  made  himself  so 
loved?  Waller  wrote  his  epitaph, 
beginning — 

'Here  lies  Uiarlcs  Cavendish;  let  the  marbto 

stone 
That  hides  his  ashes  make  his  virtues  koo^n ; 
Beauty  and  valour  did  his  short  life  grace, 
The  grief  and  glory  of  his  noble  race ;' 

and  ending — 

•  Thus  fell  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  brave. 
Strew  bays  and  flowers  upon  his  honour'd 
grave.* 

Yet  Waller's  epitaph  does  not— we 
fear  to  confess  it— touch  the  heart. 


Three  words  of  real  feeling  would 
have  done  it  better. 

Let  us  quit  this  sad  theme,  and 
turn  to  a  gayer  scene.  The  lueky 
star  of  the  Cavendishes  is  in  the 
ascendant:  another  grandson  of  the 
original  William,  Wolsey's  gentle- 
man usher,  another  branch  of  this 
great  line,  is  our  theme. 

Plant  yourselves,  r^ers,  on  the 
ridge  of  a  bleak  hill— a  Derbyshire 
hill — which  commands  a  vast  extant 
of  view  over  one  of  England's  fiiiiest 
counties.  You  are  in  the  old  territory 
once  possessed  by  those  Feverela— 
the  Peverels  of  the  Peak,  whom  Scott 
has  rendered  so  familiar  to  us.  Yon 
mass  of  brown  stone,  square  and 
lofty,  and  embattled  with  a  tower  at 
each  angle— that  to  the  north-east 
rising  far  above  the  others,  that  is 
Bolsover.  There  lived  William  de 
Peverel.  The  structure  now  stand- 
ing is  not  his:  the  Pever^  have 
long  since  passed  away  from  their 
stronghold,  the  Peak;  and  Bolsover 
has  become,  through  Bess  of  Haid- 
wick,  the  possession  of  a  Cavendish. 

Place  yourselves,  in  imagination, 
near  the  building  which,  though  but 
a  castellated  house,  they  ci^  Bolso- 
ver Castle.  What  means  that  long 
procession  which  is  winding  up  the 
hill  ? — that  noble  white  horse,  with 
ite  graceful  rider,  with  ^e  i^ouch 
hat  and  drooping  feather,  the  peaked 
beard,  the  pointed  delicate  mous- 
tache, the  rich  riding  suit,  upon 
which  the  George,  suspended  by  a 
black  ribbon,  catehes  the  morning 
sunbeams,  as  the  cortege  turns  tc^ 
wards  the  sunny  east  ? 

What  mean  those  acclamations 
which  burst  forth  from  those  groups 
of  peasants  who  stand  bareheaded 
by  the  wayside?  The  old  walls 
fiuntly  re-echo  the  ery,  and  'Long 
live  King  Charles!  Long  live  his 
gracious  Majesty  King  Charles  the 
First  I'  are  the  sounds  which,  carried 
aloft  in  the  calm  summer  air,  startle 
yon  colony  of  rooks  as  tiie  procession 
passes  onwards. 

By  either  side  of  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  which  lead  into  the  hall  are 
ranged  household  retainers.  On 
those  steps,  bareheaded,  stands  the 
brave,  the  accomplished,  t^e  loyal 
William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  New- 
castle, of  the  younger  bcandi  of  our 
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first  William's  lineage.  Like  all  bis 
&mil7,  he  is  a  model  of  oonrtesy, 
intellectual,  and  even  learned ;  yet 
to  all  appearance — and  it  is  a  great 
charm  in  him — he  conceals  the  scholar 
in  the  fine  gentleman.  His  countess, 
and  first  wife,  the  mother  of  a  hope- 
ful half-dozen— tliree  of  them  sons, 
three  of  them  daughters — stands  be- 
side him.  With  deep  reverence  they 
hail  their  sovereign ;  and  whilst  flags 
are  flying,  the  church  bells  at  Bel- 
sover  are  ringing,  and  as  the  aoclar 
mations,  louder  and  louder,  become 
mingled  with  the  words,  '  Long  live 
our  gracious  Queen  Henrietta  Maria !' 
the  whole  of  the  procession  comes 
ioto  sight,  turns,  halts  —  Charles, 
ridhig  with  inimihsible  grace,  salutes 
his  &ithfnl  lieges,  who  have  gathered 
from  the  country  for  and  wide  to 
receive  him ;  whilst  the  delicate  &ce 
of  Henrietta  Maria  peeps  froni  out  of 
the  litter  in  which  she  has  made  the 
journey,  and  with  a  wave  of  her  fair 
hand,  and  with  some  faint  words,  in 
a  foreign  tone,  Bhe  thanks  the  by- 
standers. 

The  royal  -pair  have  travelled 
that  day  only  from  Welbeck,  a  seat 
belonging  to  Lord  Newcastle,  which 
he  has  given  up  for  their  acconuno- 
dation.  They  are  hailed,  as  they 
enter  the  rude  Hall  supported  by 
stone  pillars,  by  the  heialy  accla- 
mations of  the  higher  classes  of 
Lord  Newcastle's  neighbours,  who 
are  mvited  to  meet  the  king  at  this 
&mous  entertainment  But  there 
was  one  whom  Charles  received,  as 
he  came  bending  forward  in  his 
rude,  nncouth  way,  with  peculiar 
kindness.  Ben  Jonson— honest  Ben, 
—when  all  the  notable  and  lofty 
personages  were  there,  has  his  share 
of  royal  ^ndness.  He  is  there  to 
conduct  the  masque,  which  his  own 
genius  has  composed — there  to  sug- 
gest and  arrange  the  scenes,  also. 
Happy  Ben!  his  enemy,  Iniquity 
Jones,  is  not  there  to  oppose  and 
vex  the  irritable  old  poet ;  and  the 
taste  and  fancy,  which  appear  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  that  rough, 
coarse  exterior,  are  to  have  free  and 
fieur  play  for  once. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the 
king  and  queen  seated  under  a  cloth 
of  state  in  the  only  aiiartment  de- 
signed for  habitation  on  this  floor: 
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it  is  rude  enough;  with  a  stone 
pillar  in  the  centre,  to  support  a 
stone  roof.  Yet  rich  decorations 
have  concealed  the  nakedness  of  the 
land:  all  is  gorgeously  decorated, 
and  music  and  poetry  make  up  for 
every  deficiency  in  the  mansion. 
Yet,  above  stiurs,  the  rooms  are 
sniall;  the  stairs  and  ceiling  of 
stone — cold,  gray  stone— and  the 
floors  of  plaster.  Our  ancestors 
had,  nevertheless,  a  way  of  dressing 
up  everything  for  the  moment,  and 
of  hidmg  every  defect  '  Hang 
arras  here :'  '  Nail  up  there  cloth 
of  gold  tissue :'  '  Set  the  cresset- 
bearers  in  each  dark  comer  f  '  Let 
arches  of  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 
the  red  rose,  and  the  white  lily  cover 
yon  rude  abutment  :*  '  Fill  up  yonder 
comer  with  a  pennon  or  two.*  So 
can  we  &ncy  Ben,  at  once  poet  and 
stage-manager,  saying  to  the  scared 
servants,  at  whom  he  swore — for 
Ben  was  no  saint — in  round  oaths. 
Then  in  the  pageant,  what  rank, 
what  beauty,  what  grace,  and  cul- 
ture were  displayed !  It  is  said  that 
in  our  own  purs  Court  nothing  but 
intelligence  will  prosper  now-a-days ; 
and  that,  to  be  appreciated,  you  must 
be  appreciable.  So  was  it  then, 
when  every  taste  of  the  king's  was 
refined,  and  when  to  enter  into  these 
tastes  was  imperative  for  courtly 
success.  So  we  may  conceive  tiie 
happy  turns  of  the  poet's  wit; 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  actors;  the 
delicious  music  of  Lawes  and 
Lani^re;  the  perfection  of  actors 
and  actresses  to  have  enlivened 
the  afternoon,  and  to  have  been  the 
theme  of  the  banquet  Alas!  this 
grand  entertainment  cost  fifteen 
tiiousand  pounds;  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  subsequent  embarrass- 
ments to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

His  great  possessions,  amounting 
to  an  income  of  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds  yearly,  had  partly  descended 
to  him  from  his  grandmother,  the 
widked  E.  S.,  who  had  bequeathed 
to  Newcastle's  &ther,  her  younger 
son,  what  she  had  crimped  from  Sir 
William  St  Loo's  property ;  and,  like 
much  wealth  got  in  that  maimer,  it 
soon  made  to  itself  wings  to  fly  away. 

Noble,  as  well  as  lavish,  was  the 
nature  of  him  who  thus  magnifi- 
cently received  Charles  I. ;  and  that 
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king  well  knew  the  value  of  Lord 
Newcastle,  and  gave  bis  son  Charles 
into  the  Earl's  charge,  when  the 
sprightly  young  prince  was  taken 
from  the  nursery  to  the  school- 
room. When  the  wars  broke  out, 
Newcastle,  hampered  with  debt  9s 
he  was,  lent  the  king  ten  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  made  general  of 
all  the  forces  north  of  the  Trent; 
but  his  feats  and  services,  his  perils 
and  difficulties,  his  troubles  with 
the  brave,  rash  Prince  Rupert ;  his 
despair  at  last,  and  his  flight  to 
Hamburgh,  after  the  battie  of 
Marston  Moor, — these  are  grave  and 
long  details ;  and,  much  as  we  love 
this  preux  chevalier,  we  must  deny 
oui'selves  the  recital  thereof,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  Clarendon.  Tears 
have  passed.  The  bright  days  of 
the  Restoration  are  come :  and  Lord 
Newcastle  is  at  home  again.  He 
has  lost  more  than  any  of  the  king's 
faithful  lieges:  but  he  is  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  Earl  of  Ogle.  He  has  lost  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  he  h%3  begun  a  new 
pile  of  building  at  Bolsover,  with  a 
gaUery  {in  petto)  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length  (our  ancestors 
thought  nothing  of  a  nouse  without 
a  gsdlery),  and  twenty-eight  feet 
wide;  but  he  never  completed  the 
structure;  and  the  shell  is  alone 
standing.  One  interesting  relic  re- 
mains, however,  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  so  noble  a  residence; 
— a  fountain.  In  an  octagon  re- 
servoir, six  feet  deep,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  garden,  is  a  curious 
decayed  fountun,  ornamented  with 
satyrs,  masks,  birds,  and  other 
figures.  On  the  pedestal  appears 
a  figure  of  Venus  in  alabaister: 
she  is  stepping  out  of  the  bath,  and 
holding  up  her  drapery.  This 
reUc  savours  more  of  the  time  of 
Charles  IL  than  of  hi^  other's  grave 
and  proper  age. 

But,  in  fact,  the  first  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  not  only  a  cavalier 
in  war,  but  a  veiy  merry  one  in 
private  life.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
sully  our  fovourite's  fame ;  but  he 
was  no  puritan  in  morals ;  no  saint 
in  buckram. 

Among  the  companions  of  his 
youth  was    Thomas   Hobbes,   the 


author  of  the  '  Leviathan/  and  the 
tutor  successively  of  two  of  the 
Cavendish  &mily.  Hobbes  had,  in 
fact,  continued  to  be  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  Chatsworth,  where  he 
chiefly  lived,  but  where  he  refused 
to  die ;  for,  at  the  age  of  nineiy-two, 
when  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, removed  from  Chatsworth  to 
Hardwick,  the  old  man,  then  ninety- 
two  years  of  age, — p&rt  and  paioel 
of  the  great  estoblishment, — per- 
sisted in  being  conveyed  there  on 
a  feather-bed,  and  died  ten  days 
afterwards.  Hobbes,  it  is  said,  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  ideas  from  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  most  accomplished 
person,  great  in  everything  save 
form.  The  Earl  was,  in  £B^t,  the 
patron  of  the  wits  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  without  much  r^ard  to 
character  or  respect  to  decency. 
He  made  Sir  William  Davenant 
his  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson 
scoutmaster-general  of  his  army; 
then,  when  exUed  and  poor,  instead 
of  composing  a  grave  treatise,  or 
an  historical  piece,  he  spent  his 
time  in  breaking-in  horses ;  in  study- 
ing horseman^p,  and  writing  in 
French  a  '  Manuel  nouvdle  de  dresaer 
lea  chevaux  avec  des  figures*  He 
patronized  Ben  Jonson,  and  wrote 
plays  himself,  in  Ben's  manner: 
and  he  married  one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  fantastic  of  women  in 
the  world  for  his  second  wife;  and 
she  wrote  his  histoiy. 

Margaret  Lucas,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, has  one  place  in  tJie  republic 
of  letters:  she  is  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  pet  aversion.  The  Duke, 
Horace  says,  though  declared  by 
Lord  Clarendon  to  be  '  amorous  in 
poetry  and  music,  was  fitter  to  break 
Pegasus  for  a  manege,  than  to  mount 
him  on  the  steps  of  Paraassns.' 
'  Of  all  the  riders  of  that  steed  there 
have  not  been  a  more  fismtastic 
couple  than  his  Grace  and  his 
fidthftd  Duchess,  who  is  never  off 
her  pOlion.'  Wicked  Horace! 
Dressed,  in  her  porbrait  at  Welbeck, 
in  a  very  unbecoming  &ncy  costome, 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  her 
head,  and  a  garment  meant  to  be 
classical,  but  turning  out  simply  un- 
tidy, Maixgaret  is  a  capital  specamen 
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of  the  higb-bom  precieuse  ridicule 
of  the  B^toration.  Her  Memoirs 
of  so  gifted,  BO  generous,  and  so 
TBliant  a  husband,  maybe  pardoned, 
though,  as  Walpole  says,  she  some- 
times compares  bim  to  Julius 
Caesar ;  sometimes  tells  us  in  what 
sort  of  a  coach  he  went  to  Am- 
sterdam. '  God,'  she  declared,  '  had 
commanded  his  servant.  Nature,  to 
endue  her  with  a  i)oetical  and  phi- 
losophic genius,  even  from  her  birth, 
for  she  did  write  some  books  in  that 
kind  before  she  was  twelve  years  of 
age/  We  have  not  been  unhappy 
enough  to  read  thsm.  She  seldom 
revised  the  copies  of  her  works,  lest 
it  should  disturb  her  following  con- 
ceptions.   Delicious  pedant! 

Her  Giac^  works  were  volumi- 
nous, nineteen  of  her  comedies 
being  completed  —  one  of  them 
only,  called  *  The  Blazing  World,' 
being  left  unfinished ;  the  amusing 
Duchess  '  finding  her  genius  not 
tend  to  the  prosecution  of  it'  She 
wrote  not,  as  we  degenerate  Britons 
do,  in  quartos,  or  octavos,  but  in 
folios.  What  would  she  have  said 
to  shilling  editions?  But  though 
Walpole,  v^th  his  usual  sneer,  talks 
of  tms  '  picture  of  foolish  nobility,' 
we  cannot  but  admire  and  approve 
the  pursuits  which  rendered  exile 
supportable,  and  occupied  creditably 
the  leisure  of  age.  The  duke  and 
duchess  retired  to  what  he  calls 
their  '  own  little  domain ;'  but  that 
domain  comprised,  among  many 
other  stately  residences,  Welbeck, 
and  the  unfinished  Bolsover.  So 
much  for  Walpole's  highly-coloured 
biography.  As  a  genend  rule  he 
hates  all  cavaliers  and  royalists. 
Let  ms  leave  them,  as  he  says,  '  to 
intoxicate  one  another'  widi  con- 
jugal flattery,  and  turn  to  the  first 
ducal  peer  of  this  illustrious  house, 
a  William  again ;  and  then  add  a 
few  lines  to  the  obituary  of  the  last. 

In  1 66 1,  one  of  the  youths  who 
held  up  the  train  of  Charles  II.,  was 
William  Cavendish,  then  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  He  had  «dl  the  virtues 
and  all  the  good  fortune  of  his 
race.  But  though  loyal,  he  was  a 
patriot,  and  detested  tiie  tyranny  of 
James  n.  An  old  fimn-houso  ex- 
isted not  long  since,  in  which  he, 
in  company  with  Lord  Delamere, 


privately  concocted  the  plan  of  the 
Bevolution.  This  farm  is  at  Whit- 
tington,  on  the  edge  of  Scarsdale; 
and  the  parlour  where  these  two 
noblemen  sat  is  still  called  the 
'  Plotting  parlour ;'  yet  no  man  of 
those  troublous  times  was  more 
averse  to  sedition  and  conspiracy 
than  this  peer.  Yet  he  was  a  sworn 
foe  to  tyranny.  When  Lord  KussoU 
was  in  prison,  it  was  the  generous 
Cavendish  who  offered,  through  Sir 
James  Forbes,  to  change  clothes 
with  him,  that  he  might  make  his 
escape.  The  noble  offer  was  nobly 
refused;  and  all  that  was  left  for 
affection  to  do,  was  to  console  the 
broken-hearted  Lady  Bachel  Bussell 
— her  whose  eyes  were  nearly 
blinded  by  incessant  weeping;  and 
to  marry  his  eldest  son  to  the 
daughter  of  his  lost  friend,  a  com- 
pliment of  great  significance  in  such 
times.  What  a  scene  was  that 
when,  in  the  fisuje  of  all  the  court 
and  crown  lawyers,  the  gifted, 
fearless  Cavendish  had  stood  up  to 
speak  the  few  words  in  testimony 
of  Russell.  With  breathless  atten- 
tion were  they  heard,  but  heard  in 
vain. 

*  I  had  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  my  Lord  Bussell  a 
long  time.  I  always  thought  him  a 
man  of  great  honour,  and  too  wary 
and  prudent  a  man  to  be  concerned 
in  so  desperate  a  design  as  this, 
and  from  which  he  could  receive  so 
little  advantage.' 

No  wonder  in  such  times  that  he 
retreated  to  Chatsworth,  and  more 
for  want  of  occupation  than  from 
any  great  notion  of  improvement, 

gulled  down  the  south  side  of  his 
ouse,  and  rebuilt  it  with  a  front  to 
the  gardens ;  he  made  it  not  only 
the  ornament  of  that  beautiful  and 
varied  county,  but  the  pride  of 
England ;  and  as  such  it  has  con- 
tinued. Cibber,  the  sculptor  and 
architect;  Gibbons,  who  gave,  aa 
Horace  Walpole  says,  *  to  wood  the 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers, 
and  chained  together  the  various 
productions  of  me  elements  with  a 
free  disorder  natural  to  each  species,' 
left  there  the  most  beautiful  efforts 
of  their  art 

In  the  dining-room  of  Chatsworth 
is  a  x)ortrait,  by  Eneller,  of  him  who 
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was  diBtingiiished  as  a  "wit,  a  pcholar, 
a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman,— Wil- 
liam, first  Duke  of  J )evonslii re.  His 
own  political  carcHir  was  summed 
up  in  his  own  words,  inscrilx'd  l>y 
his  own  desire,  on  his  monument,  in 
Latin  :  and  thus  rendered, — 

*  Wllliain,  Duke  of  I)ev(»nshlro, 
Of  g<Kxl  prlnc's  tlie  faitbtul  hul'Jocf, 
An  enemy  lo  and  hatcU  by  tyronis.' 

The  mingled  race  of  Russell  and 
Cavendish  owned,  in  the  lust  een- 
tiiT)',  another  auprmentation  of 
honour  and  worth  in  the  alliance 
with  the  Spencers.  Faulty — per- 
haps frail— but  with  a  heart  natu- 
rally full  of  benevolence,  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess  G(K)rgiana  came  into 
the  country  of  the  Peak  to  enthral 
all  hearts.  She  appeared  at  a 
county  ball  at  Derby,  and  brought 
%vide  mouths  into  fashion;  for  her 
laugh  was  so  joyous,  her  teeth  so 
perfect,  tliat  that  defect  in  her  face 
was  converted  into  a  beautj'.  She 
was  the  darling  of  those  stalwart, 
but  somewhat  rough  natures  who 
vegetated  in  the  vales  through 
which  the  Derwent  flows, — an  un- 
compromising, honest  tribe — thoso 
same  squires  and  yeomen. 

But  there  was  one  whom  they 
loved  better  still,  and  who  seemed 
to  unite  in  liis  character  all  the 
kindest  qualities  of  his  race — the  last 
duke.  So  princely,  yet  so  humble ; 
BO  lavish,  yet  so  beneficent ;  such  a 
model  of  a  gentleman,  yet  valuing 
even  the  poorest  individual  for  his 
sterling  worth; — he  will  never  be 
forgotten.  In  his  day,  Ghatsworth, 
which  had  always  been  famed  for  its 
illustrious  and  gifted  guests,  was 
the  very  home  of  the  Muses.  All 
that  was   most   famous   clustered 


round  the  fine  mantelpiece  in  the 
dining-room,  by  the  younger  Wrst- 
macott — with  that  figure  of  Winter 
(is  it  not  ?)  at  one  side.  All  that  was 
graceful  and  beautiful  was  coUcctt  d 
in  that  long  galler}',  one  end  of 
which  is  hung  with  sketches  by 
the  best  masters.  Yet,  if  a  friend 
were  sick,  the  duke  would  leave  the 
great  and  gay  assemblage,  overpow- 
ered by  emotion,  and  rush  to  tlie 
tolside  even  of  a  distant  sufferer.  So 
considerate,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  an  old  servant,  an  aged  female, 
come  out  in  the  rain  to  open  the 
gate  into  the  park  for  him,  but 
built  a  covered  pas.<?age  from  his 
house  to  the  road.  Yet,  in  his  own 
habits  so  simple,  in  his  tastes  ^} 
liumble,  that,  in  all  tbe  splendour 
of  Ghatsworth,  he  slept  in  a  tent- 
l)ed— the  resting-place  of  liis  boy- 
hood ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to 
replenish  it,  and  a  new  one,  of  tht- 
same  structure,  was  sent  down  from 
Gillow's  with  fdmiture  of  wlute 
satin,  he  said  it  was  too  fine  fur 
him,  and  begged  it  might  be  put 
aside. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  )nfi 
land  acts— his  gentie  consideration 
for  others.  These  are  not  qualities 
common  to  the  great  and  prosperous ; 
but  they  were  in  successive  gene- 
rations the  great  adommente  of 
'  the  Ca'ndish  line,*  as  Hobbes  has 
it  in  his  '  Wonders  of  the  Peak.' 
This  is  the  character  which  Hobbes 
gives  of  his  pupil,  the  second  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  unappropriate  to  the 
late  duke : — 

*0ran  illastrious  line  the  noble  beir. 
Him  Devon  UUe  givea»  and  Derby  care; 
Of  Judgment  piercing,  finn  and  constant  m\sA, 
Courteous  to  all,  to  thase  around  htm  kiod. 
Free,  not  profViae, yet  ofUn  be  unbend*.' 
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IF  you  take '  Johnson's  Dictionary ' 
and  look  out  the  word  'hop/ 
yon  ynH  find  it  first  described  as  a 
verb  neater  I^Aojppan,  Saxon ;  happen, 
Dutch], '  to  jump,  to  skip  lightly ;' 
an  act,  by  the  way,  which  the  great 
lexicographer  himiBelf  (who  carried 
as  much  weight  in  his  time  as  his 
dictionary  does  in  our  own)  rarely 
performed.  Farther  on  we  find 
'  hop '  as  a  noun  substantiYe — 

'  I.  A  jump,  a  light  leap. 

'  2.  A  jump  on  one  leg. 

'  3.  A  place  where  meaner  people 
dance.' 

With  reference  to  this  last  defini- 
tion I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  hop 
I  am  about  to  describe  is  of  a  yeiy 
respectable  character.  The  truth  is 
that  this  word,  in  conmion  with 
many  others,  has  altered  its  signifi- 
cation since  Johnson's  time.  The 
adjectives '  awful,'  *  joUy,' '  stunning,' 
for  instance,  have  a  much  wider 
meaning  now  than  formerly.  A  cer- 
tain Older  of  slang  has  become 
&shionable  of  late ;  certain  gramma- 
tical solecisms  are  not  only  tolerated 
bat  even  affected  in  quarters  where 
the  purity  of  the  '  Queen's  English ' 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
held  most  dearly.  I  happened  to 
sit  in  on  opera-stall  one  evening 
immediately  behind  two  ladies  who 
move  in  that  sphere  of  life  com- 
monly known  as  the  heau  monde, 
and  whose  names  I  have  often  read 
in  the  '  Morning  Post'  I  confess  I 
was  both  surprised  and  amused  at 
the  freedom  of  their  manners.  One 
of  them,  who  waa  dkoUetee  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  carried  a  glass  in 
her  eye  with  a  most  gentlemanlike 
air,  and  stared  about  the  house  with 
the  greatest  composure,  passing  com- 
ments on  such  of  the  audience  whom 
she  recognized  in  a  pretty  loud  tone 
of  Toice,  and  occasionally  varying 
her  remarks  by  humming  an  air 
from  the  opera. 

'  I  say,  my  dear,'  said  this  elegant 
dame  to  her  companion, '  seen  Lady 
Jane  to-night  ?  There  she  is  in  the 
grand  tier.  Don't  she  look  nice? 
Ti»-lala-la,  tralala-tralala,  la-la,  &c. 
By-the-way,  Where's  Dick?  (her 
hUBband,  who  had  disappeared  dur- 


ing the  whole  of  the  third    act\ 

Oh!  up  there  is  he  in  Mrs.  G b 

box?  Didn't  know  he  knew  her. 
Tarala,  tarala,  tara-la,  la-la.  That's 
a  pooty  little  air ;  Patti's  last  song  I 
mean.  Oh!  I  say,  do  look  at  Lady 
Jane,  ain't  she  just  lovely  this  even- 
ing? &o.  <&c.' 

I  merely  mention  these  fragment- 
ary remarks,  which  reached  my  ear 
by  simple  accident,  to  show  that 
the  language  used  by  women  of 
fEushion  is  not  always  distinguished 
by  the  severity  of  its  style.  In- 
deed I  do  know  ladies  who  have 
spoken  of  a  successful  scheme  as^a 
'  stunning  plant,'  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  invite  me  to  their  houses 
for  a  '  funily  feed '  and  '  blow  out.' 
Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  object  to  use  the 
word  '  hop '  in  a  more  dignified  sense 
than  the  author  of  'Basselas.'  If 
anything  could  give  it  ton  in  polite 
circles  it  would  be  its  association 
with  Harley  Street  That  thorough- 
fiEUce  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  in 
this  metropolis.  Did  you  ever  walk 
down  its  extreme  length,  from  Re- 
gent's Park  to  Cavendish  Square, 
and  remark  a  single  £Ekct  or  feature 
in  connection  mm  it  that  was  not 
consistent  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety ?  I^id  you  ever  know  a  single 
soul  who  lived  there  and  was  not 
eminently  respectable?  Look  down, 
I  say,  thiis  longndrawn  vista  of  dun- 
coloured  brick  and  area  railings  and 
confess  that  there  is  dignity  in  its 
very  dullness.  The  walls  are  un- 
adorned with  vulgar  stucco,  but  are 
half  as  thick  agam  as  those  of  Ty- 
bumia.  The  doorsteps  are  broad 
and  ample,  the  iron-work  about  the 
entrances  is  of  the^^eorgian  era,  the 
lamps  above  the  door-heads  are  ecH 
closed  in  roomy  closets.  There  is 
an  air  of  sound  citizenship  and  quiet 
competence  about  the  place  which 
is  undeniable.  It  does  not  boast 
such  aristocratio  denizens  as  May- 
fair  ;  it  may  not  possess  the  wealth  of 
Belgravia;  but  it  represents  a  good 
old  honest  phase  of  London  society 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Duns 
seldom  linger  at  those  hospitable 
thresholds;  the  demir^rrwnde  is  ba- 
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hIsIkkI  from  its  precincts,  ^u  imImts 
of  tlio  bar  with  risin.o:  praclici',  pliv- 
siciaiis  who  liavo  iilnjuly  i\\<u\v.  a 
Dame,  prosiwrous  city  men  ^vith 
<5apacious  waistcoats,  ]>()rtly  <]irect» a's 
of  old-established  banks,  and  intiu- 
ential  heads  of  tiourishing  coiiccnis, 
would  seem  at  a  ro//)  f/V.  //  to  K*  the 
principal  householdoi*s  of  this  fa- 
voured locality. 

Among  the  few  houses  at  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  visit  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Highain  Ferrers,  who  resides 
here  with  her  lovely  and  accom- 
plished daughters  (two  of  whom 
may  1^  seen  on  horseback  in  bluo 
riding-habits  cantering  up  the  Row, 
attended  by  a  trustworthy  but  ple- 
thoric menial,  any  morning  in  the 
Rfnson,  weatlier  permitting,  l^tween 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  one).  If 
you  put  it  to  me  i)oint-blank  whether 
there  is  such  a  jK^i-son  as  Mr.  Higham 
Ferrars,  I  am  bound  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  I  have  seen  him 
and  shaken  hands  with  him  in  his 
own  house.  Indeed  ho  is  always 
willing  and  happy  to  perform  that 
ceremony  with  any  of  his  wife's 
guests ;  but  tlio  fact  is  they  are  ht>7' 
guests,  not  his.  She  invites  them,  wel- 
comes them,  provides  amusements 
for  them,  introduces  them,  wishes 
them  g(X)d-night  (or  morning,  as  the 
case  may  be);  and  I  mean  to  say 
that  any  lady  who  undertakes  those 
onerous  duties  d(«erves  all  the  credit 
which  a  hospitable  hostess  can  claim. 
As  for  the  mere  fact  of  paying  for 
these  entertainments,  of  course 
Ferrars  does  tlmt;  but  l)eyond  this 
trivial  consideration  he  can  be 
scarcely  said  to  have  any  concern  in 
them  at  all.  A  bare  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  would  fill  him  with  un- 
easiness. We  all  have  our  separate 
pursuits  and  calling  in  this  life. 
Some  men  are  destined  to  occupy 
the  Bench  with  credit,  others  are 
seen  to  more  advantage  on  the  rout- 
seats  of  society.  Mr.  Ferrars  had 
followed  the  legal  profession  with 
success,  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  he 
feels  ill  at  ease  in  a  ball-room.  So 
when  I  had  jumped  out  of  my  cab 
at  No.  999  in  Harley  Street,  when  I 
had  entered  the  front  door,  which 
was  flung  open  very  wide  before  the 
last  echo  of  my  polysyllabic  knock 
had  died  away ;  when  the  powdered 


j.'Ltor,  assLstcvl  by  a  pajre,  had  a^l- 
iititte<l  me  and  haiided  me  over  to 
aiiotlier  retainer,  who  immediately 
I'lieved  me  of  my  cuat  and  intro- 
duced mo  to  a  tliird,  who  iL'Hiin^i 
wiietlier  1  would  take  any  'ted  or 
coil\»o,  sir?*  and  upon  my  declining 
tliose  luxuries  immediately  intrustfcvl 
me  to  a  fourth,  who  walked  lK»forK 
me  with  j>rodigious  calves,  and,  after 
inquiring  my  name,  commimicatod 
that  imi>ortant  intelligence  to  an- 
other gentleman,  of  still  greater  gaa- 
terocnemial  development,  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  who,  not  catching  my 
real  name,with  that  ready  wit  pecuhar 
to  his  race,  invented  there  and  thtn 
and  announced  me  by  another  forth- 
with; when,  I  say,  I   had  paswjd 
through  this  awful  ordeal  and  found 
myself  at  tlie  drawing-room  door, 
it  wus  Mrs.  Higham  Ferrars  her- 
self  who   welcomed    me    at    tlmt 
portal,  commented  on  the  state  of 
the    weather,    fanne^l    herself,    in- 
quired after  my    relations,  ftinned 
herself  again,  and  finally  aUowcil 
me  to  pass  on.    It  was  Mrs.  H.  ¥, 
who  repeated  this  ceremony  to  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty   guests  for,  I 
think,  the  third  time  that  season. 
Why  will  people  ask  so  many  friends 
to  their  houses  at  once?     Everj'  one 
dislikes  a  crowd— torn  dressers,  rum- 
pled coats,  heat  and  flushed  faces. 
Of  what  avail  are  Dr.  Heid*8  theories 
on  ventilation  ?    What  is  the  use  of 
our  reading  about  the  nnfortunaie 
vicb'ms  at  Calcutta  in  1756?    We 
make  Black  Holes  of  our  own  draw- 
ing-rooms, coop  np  our  victims  in 
a   vitiated    atmosphere    for    some 
three  hours  together,  or  send  them 
out  to  sit  on  the  stcdrs,  where  they 
encounter  the  first  of  those  three 
draughts  mentioned  in  the  famous 
catarrhal  enigma,  and  may  coogm' 
tnlate  themselves  if  they  get  rid  of 
their  colds  by  employing  the  other 
two.    It  is  all  very  well  for  Comet 
Dimpler,  ensconced  witii  Miss  Pet- 
worth  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
conservatory.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
half  an  hour  (in  fact  I  may  as  well 
say  it  was  thirty-five  minutes  by  my 
watch)  could  be  spent  very  P^a^ 
santly  there  in  such  company,  espe- 
cially when  a  large  and   thickJy- 

foliated  laurestina  shrub  conce ; 

but  there 1  am  not  going  to  talk 
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of  what  does  not  conoem  me.  All  I 
mean  is  that  we  are  not  all  of  us  bo 
fortunate  on  these  occasions,  and  to 
sit  down  on  the  remains  of  a  huge 
strawberry-cream  ice,  left  by  some 
indiscreet  charmer  three  steps  up 
&Dm  the  drawing-room  landing,  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the 
world  fcff  a  young  man  who  pays  his 
tailor's  bills  with  punctual!^. 

Bat  I  am  anticipating.  When  I 
entered  the  solan  devoted  to  the 
mazy  danoe  (rendered  doubly  mazy 
by  the  number  of  guests  who  were 
participating  in  that  amusement),  I 
did  what  I  belieye  most  gentlemen 
do  under  the  same  circumstances,  I 
stood  as  flat  up  against  the  wall  as  I 
po^ibly  could,  and  tried  to  look  very 
indifferent  to  everything  that  was 
going  on.  That  I  believe  is  the 
correct  deportment  to  assume  in  the 
80(^ty  of  strangers,  and  as  none  of 
my  acquaintance  happened  to  bo 
near  me  at  the  moment,  I  have  no 
doubt  ^at  it  succeeded  remarkably 
well.  It  certainly  did  in  the  case  of 
the  Hon.  Wotton  Bassett  (of  the 
Foreign  Office),  who  was  acting  in 
precisely  the  same  i^y  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room.  But  then 
Basset  has  on  eye-glass,  and  that  is 
a  tremendous  advantage  to  any  man. 
The  more  I  see  of  eye-glasses  the 
more  convinced  I  am  of  the  extra- 
ordinary service  which  they  render 
in  the  cause  of  swelldom.  You  can 
do  anything  with  them,  and  what  is 
of  much  more  importance,  you  can 
not  do  anything  with  them.  They 
^ve  a  man  a  social  status  and  an 
air  of  nonchalance  which  you  cannot 
affect  if  you  depend  on  your  natural 
eyesight  The  best  feature  in  their 
use  is  that  they  cannot  be  adopted 
by  everybody.  No  one,  socially 
speaking,  vxints  an  eye-glass  till  he 
is  of  age ;  and  it  would  require  some 
ef&ontery  to  start  one  then  and  en- 
dure the  chaff  of  one's  friends,  who 
know  very  well  that  in  your  early 
youth  you  required  no  such  assist- 
ance. Besides,  a  concave  lens  would 
be  absolutely  blinding ;  and  though 
they  do  say  that  plain  glasses  suit- 
able to  any  sight  are  sold,  fancy  the 
fearful  ignominy  you  would  endure 
if  the  ruse  were  discovered.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  near-sighted  men  are 
to  be  envied  on  this  score,  and  x)06£e8S 


the  additional  advantage  of  being 
able  to  cut  those  acquaintances 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  keep  up, 
without  the  slightest  odium.  Thus, 
on  being  reminded  that  he  had 
passed  his  old  schoolfellow  (Mr. 
Cadworthy) .  the  other  day  in  Pall 
Mall  without  a  recognition  (Mr.  C, 
you  must  know,  frequently  omits  the 
eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
dresses,  it  must  be  confessed,  out- 
rageously), Wotton  Bassett  smiles 
a&bly  and  says,  '  Did  I  now  ?  'p(Hi 
word — vewy  sowwy  —  but  what's  a 
fellah  to  do  you  see?  I'm  as  blind 
as  a  beetle !' 

The  Honourable  W.  B.  has  only 
just  looked  in  for  half  an  hour 
after  dining  with  some  fellahs  at 
the  Carlton,  and  on  his  road  to 
Lady  Crushingham's  drum.  So  we 
shall  see  very  little  of  him  to-night, 
but  that  very  little,  to  adopt  a 
^miliar  phrase,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  go  a  long  way. 

Just  as  I  have  mentally  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  up  trips  Miss 
Hicham  Ferrars,  dre^ed  magnifi- 
cently in  white  silk  and  coi'fee  a 
ravir  (if  that  is  not  the  conect  ex- 
pression, I  beg  the  ladies  will  ex- 
cuse it,  but  ignorant  as  I  am  of 
French,  I  know  ttiat  of  course  our 
own  language  can  never  adequately 
describe  the  beauties  of  their  toilette), 
up  trips  Miss  Higham  Ferrars,  I 
say,  and  with  many  courteous  smiles 
and  greetings,  begs  to  inquire 
whether  I  have  a  partner  for  the 
next  dance  (Lancers).  I  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  a  hope  t^at  she 
will  give  me  the  pleasure,  <tc.  She 
shakes  her  head  in  a  very  bewitch- 
ing manner,  and  pointing  to  a  long 
list  of  names  upon  her  tablet,  leads 
me  forthwith  to  an  angel  in  white 
muslin.  Miss .  Isn't  it  a  won- 
derful fact  in  connection  with  ball- 
room introductions,  that  the  most 
important  word  in  the  formula  em- 
ployed, viz.,  the  name  of  the  *  parties' 
introduced,  should  be  heard  the 
leost  diiitinctly  ?  To  this  moment  I 
have  not  the  wildest  notion  who 
my  first  partner  was.  I  only  danced 
with  her  once,  and  finding  that  she 
did  not  make  herself  particularly 
agreeable,  I  did  not  care  to  repeat 
the  experiment;    but  her  name  I 
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neTer  ascertained.  Of  course  eyery 
one  has  his  own  theories  about  the 
nature  of  introductions— about  what 
is  proper  to  say  and  not  to  say  on 
these  occasions.  Captain  Battler, 
for  instanoOi  plunges  at  once  in 
rtiedias  res, 

'  Fleashaw  —  next  polkaw  —  en- 
gaged? deaw  me!  distressed  be- 
yond meashaw ;  next  valse,  then — 
thank  you.  Warm  weathaw,  isn't 
it?  Been  lately  to  the  operaw?' 
and  60  on,  becoming  in  less  than 
five  minutes  on  as  good  terms  with 
his  partner  as  he  always  is  with 
himself,  and  joining  her  in  a  oon- 
Torsation  of  the  most  intensely  im- 
becile nature  concerning  nothing  at 
all. 

Young  Shyley,  on  the  contrary, 
who  has  not  been  long  in  town,  who 
was  brought  up  at  a  proprietary 
college,  and  has  not  acquired  the 
•aroir/atre  which  our  public  schools 
and  universities  are  said  to  impart 
to  British  youth  — Young  Shyley, 
as  you  must  perceive,  goes  through 
the  ceremony  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  were  paying 
a  visit  to  his  dentist's.  There  sits 
Miss  Coldbrook,  the  object  of  his 
silent  admiration,  half  the  evening. 
He  is  dying  to  be  presented.  At 
length  the  happy  moment  arrives. 
The  mediating  angel  steps  between 
them — polls  down  the  awful  barrier 
which  decorum  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
have  hitherto  interposed.  '  Miss 
Coldbrook,  allow  me,  &c.  &c.  to 
Mr.  Shyley.'  Mr.  Shyley  bows — 
Miss  Coldbrook  bows.  So  far  so 
good,  hnt—aprh  I  what  is  to  be 
done  next  ?  Who  is  to  speak  first, 
and  on  what  subject?  You  see 
there  is  the  whole  world  before 
them,  and  neither  knows  what  the 
other's  opinion  may  be  on  any  mor- 
tal subject  It  is,  we  must  confess, 
an  awkward  predicament  for  both. 
The  unhappy  youth  gives  a  diffi- 
dent little  cough,  gete  very  pink, 
and  pretends  to  concentrate  all  his 
energies  in  buttoning  his  glove. 
The  lady, 'who  evidently  expects 
him  to  say  something,  also  looks 
somewhat  confused,  and  begins  to 
jplay  with  her  fan.  At  last  Mr. 
Shyley,  who  wants  to  waltz,  but  is 
afraid  she  will  only  dance  quadrilles, 
.begins — 


*  I  don't  know  whether- 


Miss  O,  {%vho  only  hearing  ike  last 
word,  natwraUy  imagines  thai  he  is 
referring  to  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
sicut  est  mos).  *  No,  I  think,  rather 
hoi' 

Mr,  S,  {who,  distracted  hy  the  buzz 
of  conversation  aU  round,  mistakes  the 
nature  of  her  reply),  *  I'm  Sony  for 
that' 

Miss  C,  (stiffly.)  '  I  beg  your  par- 
don?' 

Mr,  5.  '  I  say  I'm  sorry  you  wcm't 
dance.' 

Miss  C,  (Still  more  stifflyj)  '  I  was 
not  aware  that  you  asked  me.' 

Mr,  S,  *  1  b^  your  pardon,  I  was 
going  to  do  so,  but  I — I  thought 
you  said  you  would  rather  not' 

Miss  C,  (who  begins  to  look  on  him 
as  a  lunatic.)  '  Oh  no.  I  merely 
observed  that ' 

Mr.  8,  '  Then  perhaps  I  may 
T-venture  to  hope — that  is  to  ask 
whether  I — ^I  mean,  will  you  &vour 
me  with  the  next  galop  ?' 

Miss  C.  (  Wihhing  to  avoid  such  a 
partrier.)  *  Thank  you ;  I'm  en- 
gaged.' 

Mr,  S.  'Oh!'  (Not  knowing  exacUy 
what  to  say  next,  bows  and  6xit,) 

Miss  v.  (Sotto  voce.)  '  Stupid 
fellow  1' 

Now  whose  &ult  was  this  little 
misunderstanding?  Shyley  is  a 
capital  fellow,  with  plenty  of  con- 
versation, when  you  oraw  him  out 
He  has  more  vovr  at  five-and-twenty 
than  Captain  Battler  will  acquire 
all  his  life — but  the  youthful  civilian 
is  nervous,  diffident  of  his  abilities, 
fancies  whatever  he  says  is  going 
to  be  criticised.  There  may  be,  too, 
a  touch  of  pardonable  vanity  hi  his 
composition.  He  won't  condescend 
to  the  commonplace  emptiness  of 
small  talk.  He  won't  chatter  about 
nothings.  He  won't  affect  the  haw 
haw  conventionalities  of  life.  More- 
over, he  is  sensitive  to  a  fault ;  draws 
back  his  moral  anteunse  at  a  brusque 
answer;  and  to  adopt  a  fomiliar 
metaphor,  is  so  afraid  of  putting  his 
foot  in  it  that  he  will  not  step  for- 
ward at  all.  Our  military  finend, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  half  the 
brains,  has  twice  the  confidence  of 
poor  Shyley.  Be  has  no  fear  of 
making  a  faux  pas,  but  marches 
on  gallantly  as  beoomes  bis  pro- 
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fesBknL    No  need  to  tamit  him  with 
'fjre!  a  soldier  and  afeaixL'     He 
voold  talk  to  Lady  Macbeth  her- 
self with  the  greatest  composure, 
and  on  any  subject    Politics,  art, 
liteiatoie,    science,    broach    what 
topic  yon  will,  he  will  enter  on  it 
as  familiarly  as  possible.    Of  course 
he  makes  mistakes  now  and  then, 
SB,  for  instance,  when  Miss  Blew- 
stock  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
'Stones  of  Venice,'  on  which  occa- 
sion I  heard  him  say  that  he  couldn't 
get  further  than  the  first  volume, 
as  he  found  noyel-reading  such  a 
haw;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
colled  Sir  Isaac   Newton   a  great 
metaphysician;  but  these,  I  admit, 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  as  a  rule, 
I  must  confess  that  his  conversa- 
tion, though  not  over  brilliant,  is 
well  sustained. 

Miss  Goldbrook  is  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who  looks  upon  reti-  ^ 
cence  as  a  mark  of  gentility.  The 
guiding  principle  of  her  life  appears 
to  be  not  only  7iil  admirari,  but  riil 
dicere  too.  Her  education  having 
been  unfortunately  restricted  to  the 
attainment  of  certain  accomplish- 
ments, she  wisely  limits  her  remarks 
to  monosyllables,  but  manages  to 
make  them  sigiufy  a  great  deal. 
Her 'Yes?'  is  always  interrogative, 
encouraging  you  to  further  obser- 
vations. Her '  No !'  rather  indicates 
surprise,  and  may  betoken  either 
the  extreme  freshness  of  her  virgin 
mind,  or  a  hidden  vein  of  satire 
which  she  is  too  lady-like  to  reveal. 
•She  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
'  superior  person,'  and  so  she  may 
be  for  what  I  know,  but  unluckily 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
it.  WUl  any  of  my  readers  oblige 
me  by  defining  a  superior  person? 
Superior  to  what?  or  to  whom? 
Need  their  comparative  Excellencies 
l)e  necessarily  disagreeable?  (most 
of  the  superior  people  I  have  met 
have  been  excessively  so.)  Again, 
who  are  the  inferior  individuals, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  other  de- 
grees of  comparison  ? 

Turn  back  to  your  Latin  gram- 
mar— •  Sujpfrus,  superior,  summus, 
in/trus,  inferior,  %nfimu»*  You 
iiee  even  the  superior  people  are  not 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree ;  there 
is  another  rank  above  them.     As 


for  the  poor  tf/amou«— &ugh  I  why 
am  I  joking?  Comparisons  are 
odious  things,  and  this,  by-the-way, 
is  the  very  appellation  applied  by 
Miss  Goldbrook  to  ladies  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  offend  her. 

A  i>iano,  a  Fzeinch  horn,  a  flute, 
and  violin,  formed  the  modest  but 
efficient  orchestra  of  our  entertain- 
ment The  order  of  the  evening 
was  as  follows: — quadrille,  vaJse, 
polka,  galop,  quadrille,  valse,  re- 
dowa,  lancers,  &c.,  da  capo,  except 
the  polka,  which  found  so  few  sup- 
porters ftt  first  that  it  was  not  re- 
peated. To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not 
a  pleasant  dance,  and  how  it  ever 
could  have  come  into  vogue  is  a 
marvel.  Does  any  young  gentle- 
man call  to  mind  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  countiy?  (of  course  it 
is  beyond  the  ladies'  recollection) 
the  elaborate  pirouetting,  hand  in 
hand,  vis  a  vis,  dos  a  dos,  toe-and- 
heel  business  which  characterised 
its  origiuflJ  performance?  Anr 
couple  who  should  now  go  througa 
those  elaborate  figures  would  be 
put  down  as  reciprocally  insane. 
The  dance  of  St.  Vitus  itself  would 
hardly  be  looked  upon  with  more 
horror.  Even  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements  of  two  shdes  and  a  nop, 
it  is  open  to  objection.  Why  hop 
at  all,  m  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  ?  Dancing  should  be  an  easy 
gliding  motion  or  a  downright 
spring  from  the  ground  (which  of 
course  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
decent  society^.  But  this  capering 
on  one  leg  is  detestable.  When 
Mdlle.  Coryph^  comes  down  to  the 
footlights,  and  supx)orted  by  M. 
Ghsseur,  balances  herself  on  one  toe 
and  points  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  the  grand  tier,  the  venerable 
gentlemen  in  the  stage  box  may 
applaud,  but  I  can  hiss  with  equiJ 
gusto  from  the  pit  Wonderful? 
yes;  difficult?  yes;  but  graceful? 
no,  no,  NO !  It  is  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdity— ^a  gross  imposition  to  call 
this  IMeirdancing,  It  is  not  dano- 
ing;  it  is  cruel  posturing,  scarcely 
less  ugly  than  those  whicn  fanatical 
fakeers,  or  dervishes,  or  ministers 
of  Juggernaut  perform.  Th^  say 
the  poor  girl's  feet  are  horribly  de- 
formed in  consequence  —  clubbed 
together  at  the  toes  from  this  un- 
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natural  exertion.  Down  with  the 
monstrosity !  let  the  fifjurant^  at 
least  stand  well  on  the  stoge  if  they 
can  take  no  other  position  in  so- 
ciety. 

Such  was  the  drift  of  my  remarks 
to  Mrs.  Trippingham,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
the  tihird  qnadrille.  After  all,  there 
is  nothing  like  square  dances.  Instead 
of  madly  reeling  round  the  room, 
hot  and  breathless,  giddy  as  to  the 
head,  and  limp  as  to  the  shirt  collar, 
you  may  enjoy  a  little  quiet  conver- 
sation in  a  quadrille,  and  yet  expe- 
rience that  sort  of  imdefinable  plea- 
sure which  one  derives  from  seeing 
graceful  women  move  in  time  to 
mnsic.  There  is  one  particnlar 
figure  in  the  Lancers—goodness 
knows  what  they  call  it-— where 
fonr  nymphs  approach  to  a  common 
centre,  stand  still  for  an  instant,  and 
then  droop  into  a  long,  low,  and 
stately  ciirtsey,  their  flounces  and 
pnery  mingling  into  a  sort  of  gauzy 
maelstrom  all  round.  How  they  do 
it  I  don't  know,  but  this  obcisiance 
is,  to  my  mind,  always  a  most  charm- 
ing spectacle. 

'That  is  because  it  looks  like 
an  act  of  humility,'  cries  Mrs.  T., 
who  can  be  very  severe  when  she 
pleases.  '  Of  course  it  is  good  fun 
for  yon  men  to  stand  up  as  the  lords 
of  creation,  and  see  ns  crouching 
before  you— that's  what  you  all  like 
— as  I  was  saying  to  Ned  the  other 
day,  he  always * 

Here  the  httle  lady  stopped,  con- 
fused. I  never  heard  the  rest  of  that 
connubial  secret.  Perhaps  I  may 
gness  its  import  Did  she  mean  that 
her  worthy  and  excellent  husband 
liked  to  have  his  own  way?  Quite 
right,  Mr.  T.,  that  is  the  plan  / 
mean  to  adopt  when  I  enter  the  mar- 
ried state.  And  you,  my  fair  and 
amiable  partner,  find  that  your  hap- 

giness  is  best  secured  by  yielding  to 
im.  Was  this  what  you  meant  to 
say  with  reference  to  that  low  curt- 
sey ?  Ah !  Mrs.  T.,  you  are  not  the 
fii^t  woman  who  luus  stooped  to 
conquer ! 

Did  any  one  ever  get  through  the 
Lancers  without  a  mistake?  Has 
mortal  man  ever  been  able  to  master 
the  mysteries  of  that  intricate  cere- 
monial?    What  a  profound  com- 


plexity of  evolutions  it  presents  to 
the  uninitiated!  First  one  has  to 
charge  forward  and  then  retreat 
through  dense  masses  of  crinoline: 
then  every  man  is  suddenly  called 
upon  \ostt  to  his  neighbour's  part- 
ner— t.  e,  dodge  about  right  ana  left 
as  people  do  who  encounter  each 
other  in  the  street  and  vainly  en- 
deavour to  proceed  in  oppo&ite 
directions.  Tnen  the  preposterous 
rite  of '  visiting '  is  performed,  which 
means  that  we  are  to  bow  to  two 
couples  and  to  charge  against  a 
third.  But  a  still  more  awfol  ordeal 
ensues  when  I  voluntarily  isolate 
myself,  and  in  the  presence  of  seven 
(male  and  female)  companions  of 
our '  set '  assert  my  dignity  as  cavar 
Iter  seul.  PerhajMS  this  may  alto- 
gether be  considered  as  the  most 
trying  position  in  which  a  '  dancing 
man '  can  find  himself.  What  is  the 
proper  tiling  to  he  done  under  the 
circumstances?  They  say  there  is 
but  one  step  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous;  but  in  this  case 
the  more  steps  you  take,  the  more 
ridiculous  you  become.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  one  somehow  instinct- 
ively grows  serious  under  the  trial. 
I  don't  know  anything,  short  of  a 
funeral,  which  is  more  depressing. 

You  never  saw  a  man  smile  who 
was  executing  this  figure ;  he  is  sure 
to  1)0  a  prey  to  the  intensest  melan- 
choly ;  he  pulls  down  his  waistcoat, 
he  examines  his  sleeve-links,  he 
plays  with  his  watch-chain,  or 
stretches  out  his  arms  like  pump- 
handles,  or  hopelessly  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  He  may  trj  to  look  at 
ease,  but  he  is  not:  he  may  try 
to  apx>ear  indifferent,  but  he  is  not; 
he  is  going  through  a  solemn  duty, 
and  deserves  our  respect  for  his 
heroism. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  an  Oriental 
magnate,  who,  on  seeing  an  £ngli£^ 
ball  for  the  first  time,  expressed  his 
surprise  to  find  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dancing  to  amuse  themselves.  '  In 
our  country,'  he  added, '  we  get  all 
this  sort  of  thing  done  for  us,*  To 
my  mind  that  was  a  sign  of  national 
degeneracy,  but  since  the  world 
began,  the  world  has  danced,  or 
looked  on  at  dancing  witli  delight 
The  Greeks  capered  before  their 
battles ;  the  Itomans  at  their  feasts ; 
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the  Egyptians  danced  religiously — 
and  profanely,  too,  sometimes.     I 
remember  an  old  fresco  representing 
Herodiasengaged  in  thatamnsement. 
The  yonng  lady  was  jperfonning  a 
summersanit,   while   her  relations 
looked  on  approyingly.    No  doubt 
it  was  the  most  fashionable  pas  of 
the  day,  which  her  mother  had  in- 
sisted she  should  acquire.     It  is 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago 
smce  the  good  people  of  Crete  began 
jigging  to  their  cymbals.    They  first 
taught  humanity  to  dance  in  time. 
The  Pyrrhic  measure,  by-the-way, 
was  dissyllabic,  and  thus  produced 
the  earliest  form  of  (^et«x-f6m|99.  Since 
those  early  days,  how  many  steps 
have  been  practised,  how  many  new 
fignres  introduced,  from  the  wild 
Coiybantian  of  Phrygia  to  the  stately 
English   minuet->fi^m  the  Prose- 
leusmatic  (or  challenging)  foot  down 
to  the  heel-and-toe  business  of  mo- 
dem polkas! 

The  influence  of  song  upon  the 
human  heart  has  long  been  a  favour- 
ite theme  with  poets,  but  who  can 
say  how  many  young  people  have 
dadoed  into  each  other's  aifections  ? 
History  informs  us  that  William  the 
Conqueror's  mamma  first  fascinated 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  by  skipping 
on  a  village-green.  Owen  Tudor 
gained  Queen  Catherine's  love  by 
stumbling  in  a  dance  and  falling 
head  foremost  into  her  Majesty's  lap 
(&ncy  such  a  catastrophe  happening 
in  May&ir !).  Have  you  ever  read 
the  epistles  of  Aristsnetus  ?  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  myself,  but  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  that  cele- 
brated author  makes  one  of  his 
heroes  (Speusippus)  go  raving  mad 
about  a  young  lady  who  excelled  in 
this  accomplishment.  Even  Ariadne 
could  not  sit  still  while  Mr.  Dionysius 
was  executing  a  pas  seul,  but  must 
needs  jump  up  and  be  his  partner. 
To  this  day,  a  man  who  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  waltzing  has  it  all  his 
own  way  with  the  fair  sex  in  a  ball- 
room, and  can  cut  out  many  a  youth 
with  twice  as  good  manners  or 
moustaches. 

I  think  a  capital  essay  might  be 
written  on  the  Terpsichorean  art, 
tracing  its  history  from  its  earliest 
development  down  to  modem  times, 
and  comparing  the  fashions  of  an 


English  hop  with  those  of  Con- 
tinental life.  I  would  devote  a 
special  chapter  to  the  Quartier 
Latin,  and  endeavour  to  describe  the 
wonderful  contortions  which  M. 
Jules,  the  Parisian  student,  adiibits 
at  Mabille,  or  Chateau  Eonge,  when 
he  capeiB  through  the  '  cancan,'  hkB 
an  inebriated  frog.  I  would  descant 
ux)on  the  graceM  action  of  Perea 
Nona;  give  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
chuca  and  Cracovienne,  and  show 
you  how  infinitely  superior  tiie 
Spanish  ballet  is  to  our&  I  would 
tell  yon  all  I  could  about  the 
Highland  fling,  the  reel  of  Tulloch, 
the  rustic '  double  shuffle,'  and  the 
sailors'  hornpipe.  I  might  trans- 
I)ort  you  to  the  Boman  Campagna, 
where  native  Contadini  trip  tlurough 
the  Tarantella  at  sunset,  to  the 
sound  of  Pifforari  pipes.  With 
some  ceremony,  too,  I  could  intro- 
duce you  to  a  German  geeell- 
schaft,  where  everytiiing  is  done  by 
strictest  rule,  the  least  violation  of 
which  might  result  in  your  expul- 
sion from  the  ball-room.  So  many 
couple  stand  up  in  turn ;  so  many 
abide  their  time  in  a  decorous  and 
long-patient  queue.  Do  you  know 
the  nature  of  a  cotillon  ?  are  you 
acquainted  with  the  mysterious  ob- 
ligations of  a  frei^our  f  Woe  to  the 
wretched  Englander  who  does  not 
recognize  that  ancient  and  long- 
respocted  licence!  Tou  may  be 
dancing  with  the  pretti^  girl  in 
the  room,  the  most  agreeable,  the 
most  accomplished — ^nay,  let  us  say 
at  once,  the  very  lady  of  your  choice. 
You  have  been  half-a-dozen  times 
round  the  room  and  stop  exhausted. 
No  matter :  just  at  this  juncture,  a 
native  gentlenmn  comes  up,  casts  a 
respectful  glance  of  admiration  on 
your  partner,  clicks  his  heels  toge- 
ther, gives  a  smart  bow,  and  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  is 
twirling  her  round  the  room.  You 
may  object  to  the  man;  the  lady 
may  be  tired;  but  you  cannot 
refdse :  it  is  a  custom  in  Vaterland, 
and  you  must  submit.  True,  it  is 
only  for  one  turn;  but  tihe  same 
thing  may  happen  again  and  again 
with  difierent  cavahers,  and  your 
only  remedy  is  not  to  dance  the 
cotillon.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  German  'hop'  are  inviolable. 
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and  any  inijingement  of  them  may 
involve  you  in  a  quarrel — perhaps  an 
'  aflFair  of  honour.' 

Time  was  when  our  own  code  of 
ball-room  etiquette  was  observed 
with  equal  punctilio.  There  are  old 
gentlemen  among  us  who  remember 
when  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
Bath,  Gheltenhami  or  Leamington 
was  a  very  great  personage  indeed, 
from  whose  decision  as  to  what  was 
and  what  was  not  good  manners 
there  was  no  appeal.  This  office 
etill  lingers  in  some  of  our  old- 
fashioned  watering-places,  where  it 
is  held  by  ancient  half-pay  cap- 
tains and  decayed  gentlemen  of  the 
Georgian  era.  'They  receive  a  call 
an(\  a  guinea  from  you  with  the 
utmost  politeness  and  condescension, 
and  you  may  get  as  many  introduc- 
tions as  you  please  in  return  for 
your  little  honorarium.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  revive  that 
exploded  era  of  fbgeyism,  but  I  think 
there  should  be  some  little  tadt 
understanding  between  hostess  and 
guests — ^between  the  presenter  and 
the  presented  on  those  occasions.  I 
am  not  unreasonable :  I  know  that 
from  time  immemorial  in  a  ball- 
room every  gentleman,  whether  eli- 
gible or  not,  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  dance  with  the  prettiest  and  most 
agreeable  young  ladies.  I  am  aware, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  certain 
ladies,  whatever  may  be  their  age, 
complexion,  or  pecuniary  prospects, 
<io  sometimes  desire  to  monopolize 
all  the  handsomest  and  most  de- 
sirable young  men.  I  feel — with- 
out referring  to  Mr.  Babbage,  or 
even  working  it  out  by  rule  of  three 
— that  these  conditions  together  pre- 
sent an  arithmetical  difficulty — ^those 
of  the  superlative  degree  of  excel- 
lence, in  both  sexes,  being  gene- 
rally in  the  minority.  For  my  own 
part,  I  confess  I  |)osseB8  no  extra- 
ordinary qualifications  myself,  and 
consequently  do  not  aspire  to  the 
belles  of  the  room.  I  put  up  cheer- 
fully with  the  pla 1  mean  with 

the  less  beautiful  ones.  I  attach 
myself  early  in  the  evening  to  the 
older  ladies— mammas,  aunts,  &c., 
who  came  as  chaperons  (you  may 
even  ask  them  to  dance  with  toler- 
able safety— of  course  they  won't 
accept,  but  it  leaves  a  good  impres- 


sion). By  this  means  I  ingratiata 
myself  with  them,  and  by-and-by, 
when,  as  Captain  Battler  says,  the 
'  steam  is  up,'  and  people  are  begin- 
ning to  unbend — I  feel  that  I  ^ve 
done  my  duty,  and  am  free  to  enjoy 
myself.  But  though  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  become  gene- 
rally useful,  I  must  and  will  protest 
against  being  victimized  with  a 
partner  who  can't  dance.  There  are 
some  women  who  unll  stand  up  to 
waltz  without  the  remotest  notion 
of  the  step,  without  the  fiuntest  ear 
for  time. 

There  ia  Miss  Frumpleigh,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  exactly  half  a-head 
taller  than  myself,  sitting  alone  in 
her  glory  on  the  sofii.  She  is  rather 
deaf  and  stupid — I  don't  mind  that. 
I  would  have  talked  to  her  with 
cheerfulness;  but  just  at  this  mo- 
ment up  comes  our  indeDBitigablo 
hostess. 

'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Easel,  why  am't 
you  dancing?  Haven't  a  i)art- 
ner?  Oh!  Ill  soon  remove  that 
difficulty.  Do  you  know  Miss 
Frumpleigh?  (aside)  most  talented 
person — ^wrote  the  "  Recollections  of 
a  Laundress,"  and  heaps  of  other 

l^ngs Miss  Frumpleigh,  allow 

me,  &c,  &C.,  &c.' 

And  thus,  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, and  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, I  was  let  in  for  asking  Miss 

F to  stand   up   in   the  next 

quadrille.  Even  then  there  was  a 
chance:  she  migfU  have  refused; 
but  no,  I  was  evidently  a  doomed 
man :  she  rose  with  an  expression  of 
triumph.  The  music  struck  up: 
but,  lo!  instead  of  a  quadrille — it 
was  a  waltz.  Now,  thought  I,  is  my 
only  chance  of  escape. 

'  I  believe  Miss  Frumpleigh  only 
dances  quadrilles?'  Isaia,simlingin 
my  most  affiible  manner.  '  0  dear 
no,'  said  that  lady  in  reply ;  'quite  a 
mistake ;  I  dance  everything — polka, 
gallop,  schottische,  cellair-yus,  re- 
dowa,  varsovienne,  and  all  the  rest 
of  'em.  What  ia  this?  a  waltz?  I 
shall  be  delighted  I  I  am  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing.    Gome  along.' 

Here  was  a  situation !  To  stand 
up  with  a  x)er8on  who  is  taller  than 
oneself  is  awkward  at  any  time ;  but 
to  place  one's  arm  round  the  waist  of 
a  female  stranger,  whose  age  nearly 
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donbles  one's  own — 'whoiamsensible 
to  the  lavB  of  rhythm,  and  piopor- 
tionably    stiflf    about    the    joints, 
amonnts  to  martyrdom.    We  began 
—and  how  shall  I  describe  wlbat 
ensned?    I  remember  playing,  as  a 
boy,  with  a  large,  strong,  Newfound- 
land dog  of  ours,  which  I  used  to 
raise  up  by  his  fore-feet  and  try  to 
make  it  wsdk  arm-in*arm  with  me. 
The  staggering,  backward  gait  of  the 
ammal  under  these  circumstances  is 
the  nearest  parallel  I  can  draw  to 
Mim  Frompleigh's   action   in   the 
waltz.    She  clutched  me  stoutly  by 
the  shoulder,  dragging  me  after  her 
rather   than   following    me.     She 
gasped,  she  stared,  she  endeayouied 
to  mark  the  time  corporeally  with 
horrible    emphasis,    and    signally 
Med,  so  that  we  kept  bobbing  up 
and  Hown  alternately,  like  the  oppo- 
site   pistons    of    a    steam-engme. 
Eyeiy  Dody  was  looking ;  I  felt  con- 
scious of  becoming  very  red. 

*  We — we  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
on,  I'm  a&aid,'  said  I,  at  length. 

'Don't  you  think  so?'  replied 
Miss  Frumpleigh.  *  Well,  p  raps 
you're  a  little  out  of  practice.  You 
must  keep  step,  you  know.  There ! 
so:  and  so'  (rnore piston  action). 

'May  I  inquire  what  step  you 
prefer  ?'  said  I. 

'What  step?  why  the  doo  tong 
of  course,'  said  Miss  Frumpleigh, 
bobbing  about ;  '  don't  you  know  it  ? 
It's  one,  two,  one,  two;  one  two; 
like  this;  don't  you  see?  dear  me, 
1  thought  eTery  one  knew  the  doo 
tong,  it's  so  very  eaey,  and  much 
prettier  than  the  old  waltz.' 

Just  at  this  moment  I  was  again 
so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  New- 
foundland dog  that  I  was  determined 
not  to  go  on  any  longer. 

'  I  hope  you  don  t  find  this  making 
you  giddy?'  I  asked,  hoping  she 
would  offer  to  sit  down. 

'  Oh,  dear,  not  at  all  I'  cried  Miss 
Frumpleigh,  and  goodness  knows 
how  long  she  would  have  continued ; 
but  just  at  that  moment,  M^jor 
HeaTitale,  who  was  dancing  with 
Miss  Botmcer,  came  bump  upon  her, 
and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  re- 
place her  on  the  sofa. 

'Dear  me!  how  clumsy  some 
people  are !'  said  Miss  F.,  looking 
daggers  at  the  Major. 


'Dreadfully  sol  I  hope  you  are 
not  hurt  ?'  I  asked,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, though,  if  the  trutn  must  be 
told,  I  was  not  so  angry  with  our 
military  friend  as  I  might  haye 
been  under  other  circumstances.  I 
offered  to  borrow  some  smelling- 
salts,  but  Miss  F.,  taking  a  good 
sniff  at  her  yinaigrette,  declared 
that  she  would  rather  haye  an  ice, 
which  I  hastened  to  procure  at  once. 
The  consumption  of  that  delicacy 
(a  melange  of  yanilleand  strawberry 
cream)  seemed  to  console  her  a  little, 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  caused  such 
a  delay,  that  uie  music  ceased  before 
we  could  stand  up  again,  and  thus 
released  me  from  any  farther  em- 
barrassment 

I  earnestly  recommend  this  little 
episode  in  the  history  of  our  '  hop ' 
to  the  attention  of  any  future  com- 
piler of  ball-room  etiquette.  Can  no- 
thing be  done  to  preyent  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  a  temporary  mesalliance 
as  that  which  I  haye  just  described? 
I  wish  to  put  it  fairly  on  both  sides. 
Miss  Frumpleigh  eyidently  felt  her- 
self aggrieyed  by  what,  no  doubt, 
she  considered  my  awkwardness. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  partner 
would  certainly  haye  preferred  not 
waltzing  at  all  to  waltzing  with 
Miss  F.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  if,  before  the  ceremony  of  in- 
troduction takes  place,  presenter 
could  just  mention  to  presentee  the 
age,  height,  approximate  weight,  and 
dancing  capabilities  of  oo-presentee 
on  each  side.  Nymphs  and  swains 
could  then  make  uieir  own  election, 
and  harmony  would  preyail  all 
round. 

Amid  the  galaxy  of  beauty  which 
glowed  that  night,  it  seems  inyi- 
dious  to  point  out  any  one '  bright 
particular  star,'  but  as  journalists 
from  time  immemorial  haye  deyoted 
a  paragraph  to  the  latest  debutante, 
so  any  damsel  who  makes  her  first 
curtsey  on  the  domestic  stage  of 
drawing-room  life  may  naturally 
expect  to  be  noticed  in  'London 
Society.'  Miss  Amy  Blandford, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bland- 
ford  (of  Castle  Blandford),  had  just 
come  out,  as  the  phrase  goes,  though 
where  and  when  that  mysterious 
ceremony  of  egression  takes  place, 
I  neyer  could  clearly  understand. 
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I  know  sefveral  yonog  ladies  who 
have  long  left  the  nnisery,  who  at- 
tend reunions,  drums,  and  tea-fights, 
whose  skirts  sweep  the  ground  after 
the  flELshion  of  their  elders,  whose 
hair  is  gathered  up  into  the  knot 
of  adult  life,  and  who  yet,  singularly 
enough,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
'out'  At  length  a  time  arrives 
when,  apparently  by  common  con- 
sent, that  dignity  is  attained. 
Mamma  comes  down  one  morning 
and  declares  tiiat  her  darling  has 
finally  abandoned  pinafores.  The 
rosebud  is  in  full  leaf  (alas  that  it 
should  oyer  cease  to  bloom!),  and 
Mademoiselle  is  presented  to  an 
admiring  public. 

IVfiss  iony  is  about  the  middle 
height,  a  blonde,  whose  ample 
yellow  hair  needs  no  artificial  means 
to  make  it  ripple  round  her  head, 
with  rosy  che^  and  large,  grey, 
laughing  eyes.  As  for  her  lips — 
but  let  them  speak  for  themselves ; 
I  am  not  going  to  play  interpreter. 
Does  any  one  ever  read  descriptions 
of  female  beauty — of  rural  land- 
scape? To  me  they  always  sotmd  the 
feeblest  conventionalities.  Painters 
may  set  them  down  on  canvas  and 
imitate  their  refinement  with  a 
thousand  subtle  tints  of  colour,  but 
what  can  one  do  with  pen  and  ink? 
The  English  vocabnla^  is  not  full 
enough ;  no  languctge  is  sufiSciently 
fertile  in  expression  for  such  details. 
Take  any  single  feature  in  the  face, 
and  see  how  hopeless  the  task  is. 
Among  thousands  of  women  whom 
you  have  met— of  hundreds  whom 
you  know — did  you  ever  see  two  with 
the  same  flEK^ial  line?  We  may  talk 
of  aquiline  noses  (a  horrible  compa- 
rison, by-the-way),  classic  noses,  the 
nez  retrouesd,  and — nothing  fturther. 
There  our  nomenclature  ends.  It 
is  the  same  with  other  features. 
The  Shakespearian  lover  who  sat 
down  to  celebrate  his  mistress's  eye- 
brows would  be  hard  up  now  for 
epithets  and  synonyms.  Henught 
say  that  they  were  '  delicately  pen- 
cilled '  or  compare  them  to  an '  arch ' 
thrown  over  the  '  fish-pools  of  Hesh- 
bon '  (which  would  include  another 
compliment),  but  we  should  cry  out 
that  we  had  all  heard  this  sort  of 
thing  before,  and  wanted  something 
new. 


We  weary  of  these  hacknied 
phrases  and  emp^  similes.  Old 
Homer  himself  is  tiresome  when  be 

sings  of  ^otfircr  n^rpta  *H/»7  twice 
over  in  the  same  page.  So  I  shall 
content  myself  with  saying '  that 
Miss  Amy  Blandford  is  a  very  pretty 
girl,  with  whom  everybody  is 
anxious  to  dance.  Her  elder  sister, 
Miss  £.,  is  also  very  charming, 
but  having  been  'out'  two  or  three 
seasons,  you  conceive,  does  not  ex- 
cite the  same  admiration.  It  is 
the  old  story ;  the  latest  belle  re- 
ceives the  earliest  homage.  Qneeii 
Amy's  reign  begins  to-night;  her 
majesty  is  a  litUs  fluttered  by  the 
loyalty  of  her  devoted  servants,  bat 
beEurs  her  exaltation  with  becoming 
dignity.  Her  sway  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  many  drawing-rooms  pos- 
sibly for  years  to  come,  but  by-'tod- 
by  another  princess  will  arise,  and 
the  sceptre  and  the  sovereignty 
change  hands.  There  are  some  old 
whiskered  subjects  among  us  who 
remember  dynasties  ko^  passed 
away,  before  the  present  royal  line 
of  fashion  was  in  existence.  Can 
you  imagine  a  female  monarch  with- 
out crinoline?  The  mind  recoils 
from  the  contemplation  of  any  robe 
of  office  which  only  contained  a  half- 
dozen  yards  of  silk.  Yet  illustrioafi 
ladies  lived,  ruled,  and  were  vastly 
X)opular  in  such  costume.  There 
are  men  who  would  have  kneeled  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  those  scanty  skirts. 
Is  it  not  amusing  to  watch  tiie  rota- 
tion of  public  taste?  Women  of 
mande  looked  back  at  the  hoops  of 
their  grandmothers  and  laiigned. 
Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,  my  dear 
girls,  that  by-and-by  your  fupong 
will  become  a  like  subject  for  ridi- 
cule ?  Tes,  depend  on  it,  as  Father 
Time  jogs  on,  he  will  trundle  those 
sphericcd  obstructions  out  of  the 
path  of  humanity,  far  away  into 
oblivion,  and  the  hoe  of  this  earth 
shall  know  them  no  more. 

'  Oh,  how  can  you  go  on  so,  yon 
dreadful  creature?'  cries  Miss  Chat- 
terton;  'I  can't  think  what  makes 
you  men  so  prejudiced  against  crino- 
line ;  I'm  sure,  I  hope  it  will  never 
go  out  of  fiashion.  It's  so  cool  in 
Bununer,  and ' 

'  And  so  warm  In  winter,  I  sap- 
pose  ?'  said  L 
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'Exactly 80 !'  contmned  that  lady, 
'  thaf  8  just  what  I  was  going  to  say ; 
and  then,  you  know,  it  looks  so  nice 
and ' 

'  Of  that  fact/  I  remonstrate, '  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  except 
firom  seeing  it  in  shop  windows, 
where,  I  must  confess * 

'What  nonsense!'  retorts  Miss  C, 
with  a  little  btosh.  'You  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  mean.  Of 
Gonrse,  I  don't  say  there's  any 
heauty  in  the — the  thing  itself,  but 
it  sets  off  a  dress,  and  that  is  what 
we  want.  Would  yon  have  women 
go  about  like  maypoles  ?' 

'  You  wouldn't  be  nearly  so  much 
like  a  maypole  then  as  you  are 
like  a  diving-bell  now,'  I  respond. 
'Did  you  ever  see  tiie  Ventis  of 
Milo?' 

'I  don't  think  so;  and  if  she  is 
not  dressed  more  decently  than  most 
Yennses,  I  would  rather  not,' 
answered  Miss  Ghatterton,  pretty- 
sharply.  '  Pray  do  you  know  that 
this  is  our  galop,  and  that  I  am 
waiting  for  you  to  begin?' 

Once  more  I  whirl  over  the  glazed 
calico  at  an  awful  rate  with  the  in- 
deiatigable  Miss  Ghatterton.  To 
give  that  lady  her  due,  she  dances 
a  merveHle,  and  so  lightly,  that  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  steering  her  (if  I 
may  use  a  nautical  expression) 
through  a  crowd  of  people  who 
were  indulging  in  the  same  amuse- 
ment. Why  will  so  many  couples 
start  at  the  same  moment?  Why 
wiU  some  of  them  gyrate  in  the 
wrong  direction?  Under  these  try- 
ing circumstances,  it  requires  a  quick 
eye  and  steady  guiding  arm  to  pre- 
vent collisions.  Fancy  four  coming 
crash  up  against  each  other  in  the 
hottest  of  the  dance.  Such  a  casualty 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  \o  say 
nothing  of  the  chance  one  runs  of 
breaking  an  arm  against  the  folding- 
doors  which  you  encounter  in  a 
transit  from  room  to  roouL  All 
these  dangers  Miss  Ghatterton  braves 
with  the  utmost — ^I  won't  say  cool- 
ness, the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
would  have  prevented  that— but 
courage,  and  the  dance  concluded, 
we  go  down  to  supper. 

There  is  a  dismal  metaphor  in 
conmion  use  abouta  wodding-break- 
&8t,  a  city  feast,  or  ball  supper, 


when  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say  on  these 
occasions  that  the  table  groaned 
with  delicacies.  Why  groaned  ?  I 
can  only  say  if  such  a  phenomenon 
really  happened,  I  should  feel  parti- 
cularly uncomfortable.  Besides,  it 
has  no  right  to  do  so.  If  any  one  is 
likely  to  groan,  it  would  be  perhaps 
some  one  who  had  helped  himself 
too  freely  to  champagne  or  lobster 
salad,  and  then  only  the  morning 
after.  A  generous  table  could  never 
groan  as  long  as  it  had  .a  leg  to 
stand  on.  It  might  give  a  httle 
creak  of  satisfoction  in  a  quiet  way 
at  seeing  so  many  happy  faces  round 
it  But  to  accuse  it  of  groaning  is 
a  base  calumny. 

When  I  offered  my  services  to 
Miss  Ghatterton,  she  began  by  say- 
ing that  she  thought  she  would  '  6j 
a  prawn.'  Haying  learnt  by  expe- 
rience that  young  ladies  aro  in  the 
habit  of  underrating  their  appetites 
on  these  occasions,  I  yentured  to 
bring  her  some  chicken  and  a  slice 
of  tongue  by  mistake,  and  am  happy 
to  add  that  she  not  only  approved 
of  the  substitute,  but  subsequently 
condoned  the  blunder  by  partaking 
of  some  mayonnaise  and  iced  pud- 
ding. I  also  procured  a  bottle  of 
Moselle  and  filled  her  glass  once 
(perhaps,  entre  nous,  1  may  say  twice) 
with  that  pleasant  restorative.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  as  I  looked  down 
the  table,  through  a  long  and  cheer- 
ful vista  of  flowers  and  fruit,  silver 
epergne  and  glittering  glass,  I  ob- 
served several  youths  following  my 
example,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
an  effect  this  simple  expedient  had 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  company. 

It  was  during  this  portion  of  the 
entertainment  that  Mr.  Higham 
Ferrars  appeared  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  If  his  wife  held  undis- 
puted rule  in  the  ball-room,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  supper-table.  Not 
content  with  paying  attention  to 
Mrs.  de  Gobbleton,  the  partner 
whom  he  had  selected  to  bring  down 
stairs,  he  insisted  upon  pressing  all 
sorts  of  nameless  dishes  upon  every 
one  present,  exhorting  the  male  por- 
tion of  his  guests,  individually,  to 
take  caro  of  the  ladies,  and  pledging 
all  the  available  company  in  cham- 
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pftRne,  in  epiic  of  snniiry  eonglis 
ftud  frowns  from  Mrs.  FpmirK,  wlio 
doubtless  looked  upon  the  pmctiee 
of  takinfi  wine  with  one's  friends  a.s 
a  custom  no  lonuer  recognizal  by 
the  civilized  world. 

'  Nemo  saltat  snbrias,'  says  Tully, 
and  though  I  would  not  for  worlds 
endorse  such  an  atrocious  sentiment 
in  the  niueteenth ceatuiy,  jet  1  muRt 
admit  that  the  dnncini;  went  on  with 
palpably  increasetl  spirit  nfler  sup- 
pr.  There  are  some  little  misses,  I 
believe,  who  would  never  tire  of  this 
amusement,  but  would  ro  on  waltzing 
until  hrcakfast^timeif  they  were  per- 
mitted. The  bloom  on  their  joung 
cheeks  does  not  vanish  with  the 
cfirly  dnwn.  It  is  only  mammas 
who  shun  the  pwp  of  day,  cm  gmnil'' 
twHlif.  About  half-past  two  a.m. 
there  is  jn^st  confusion  in  Harlcy 
Street.  Ever  so  many  carriages  stop 
the  way.  Lady  Kowzer's  brougham , 
Mrs.  Flamborough  Grandling's 
char'yot,  Sir  Hedward  TJntcr's  keb — 
the  wretched  linkman  is  quite  hoarse 
with  bawling  out  their  names.  Ho 
keeps  itis  lantern  burning,  and 
though  every  one  can  see  quito 
plainly  without  it,  insists  on  gin'd- 
ing  every  one  U>  their  carriage,  all 
along  the  perilona  road,  comprised 
in  some  ten  feet  of  caqjet  'This 
way,  my  Indy;  take  care,  please; 
three  slips  down,  yer  ladyship — 


where  to,  my  lady?'  and  so  on,.nt 
sixpence  per  heail.  I  perform  f 
similar  service  for  Mii«  Blauiifori) 
without  demanding  any  pecuniary 
rewanl.  I  only  ask  to  bo  'renn'in- 
i)ered '  in  another  way.  Then  seiz- 
ing my  gibus  and  resisting  Mr. 
Linkman's  importunities  to  '  ave  a 
cab.  eapting,'  1  stroll  off  on  foot. 

What  is  tliat  ruddy  gleam  which, 
shining  from  across  the  City  tlirongh 
the  early  smokeless  air,  lights  up 
and  flashes  on  the  windows  of  di.- 
serted  Oxford  Street?  It  is  the 
radiance  of  Aurora,  goddess  of  tlio 
morning.  Ihr  chariot  does  not 
Etojj  the  way ;  her  snow-white  steeds 
Bp«xl  pently  on,  directed  by  those 
rosy  fingers.  As  she  drives  up,  the 
eastern  gates  of  heaven  fly  open. 
She  scatters  glittering  dew  npoii 
the  earth,  while  her  long  white  veil 
floats  back  upon  the  breeze  See, 
NoK  and  Somnus  fieo  before  her: 
the  constellations  disappear  at  her 
approach. 

Hail,  gentle  Eos,  daughter  of 
Hyperion,  hail!  Let  mo  hasten  fc> 
propitiftto  thee  with  incense,  from  a 
fragrant  herb  —  very  precious  — 
brought  in  tall  ships  from  aeiw? 
the  loud-sounding  sea— preparal  by 
dusky  maidens  in  a  far-off  land— 
the  fertile  country  of  Havannah ! 
Jack  Easel. 
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Argoiid  Uul  moiUI'i  bawm  nUed 
Vfba  flnt  lo  tbe  *lld  ooeui'i  ngc 
LauDcbed  Ibe  taU  fMrt-'—Fnaitii. 

OBAOB  was  tiie  timideet  of  sailors, 
and  dedicated  an  ode  to  tbe  ship  in 
which  bis  friend  Vii^  was  aboat  to 
Tontnie  upon  a  Toyage  which  nowadays 
fonns  mrt  of  a  gentleman's  sommer 
tour.  But  if  he  thought  oak  and  triple 
bisas  necessary  to  the  bieaat  of  the  first 
sailor,  how  does  his  horror  rise,  in  the 
'  Ode  from  which  we  have  quoted,  at  tbe 
daring  of  the  '  eipert  Dradalus'  who 
first  ventured  to  tempt  the  void  of  air 
;ienn«  non  homini  datie,  with  wings  not 
to  mortals  given  1  Many  mythical  and 
mythological  stories  of  flying  are  told 
from  tbe  olden  times.  That  of  DtedalDfl 
and  Icarus,  though  it  probably  had  its 
truth  in  adventures  on  another  element, 
has  yet  snfSdent  of  interest  to  entitle  it 
to  mention. 

Diodalna  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
most  ingenious  mechanic,  and  also  the 
iuTentor  of  sails  for  ships.     Tbe  ro- 
mantic tradition  concerning  him  is  as 
follows ;  —  Having  committed    a   groat 
crime  be    fled  fiom  Athens  to  Crete,  faktug  with  him  his  son  Icams. 
He  there  constructed  for  Minos,  king  of  that  island,  the  bmous  labyiinlji 
with  which  every  ono  is  fomiliar ;  bat  having  incurred  the  king's  displeft- 
snre,  he  was  himself  confined  therein.    In  order  to  effect  his  escape,  he 
made  wings  of  feathers  and  wax,  for  himself  and  his  son,  and  with  these 
attempted  to  fly  away ;  but  Icams  soared  so  high  that  the  son  melted  the 
wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which,  by  way  of  testimony,  bore  his  name  for  hundreds  of  years  after- 
wards.    DfedaluB,  however,  more  careful,  arrived  safely  in  Sicily. 

There  is  generally  some  germ  of  tmtii  as  the  origin  of  the  most  absurd 
mythological  story.    Uoet  likely  Dfodolna  and  Icarus  eecaped  in  a  boot, 
Tou  rv. — HO.  VL  a  I 
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and  tlie  latter  fell  overboard,  which 
solution,  the  report  that  Diodahis 
invented  sails  would  Kcem  to  favour. 
Uncivilized  minds  are  ])ronc  to  class 
things  imfia.niiliar  to  them  with  those 
they  know  about.  Thus  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  conceived  the  ships  of 
the  first  discoverers  to  be;  pigantic 
birds ;  and  the  late  Christopher 
North,  in  his  fine  poem  of  the  *  Isle 
of  Palms,'  describing  the  surprise  of 
a  child  at  the  first  sight  of  a  ship, 
makes  her  say — 

'  A  cloud  ban  fallea  from  tho  sky 
And  is  bailliis:  oa  the  soa  !' 

It  is  said  that  Archyfaus,  a  clever 
geom(jter  of  Greece,  who  was  lost  in 
a  storm  on  the  coa^t  of  Calabria, 
fasliioned  a  dove  which  made  its 
way  through  the  air  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  In  more  modem 
times,  Miiller  of  Konigsl^rg,  thence 
called  Piegiomontanus,  is  recorded 
to  have  made  a  dove  on  similar 
principles,  which  extended  its  wings, 
and  flew  before  tlie  Emperor  Charles 
V.  when  he  made  a  public  entry 
into  Nuremberg.  This  story  is  very 
pretty  and  circumstantial,  and  only 
foils  in  one  point— namely,  that 
Eegiomontanus  died  sixty  years  be- 
fore Charles  made  his  visit  to  Nu- 
lemberg. 

Roger  Bacon  is  the  first  English 
philosopher  who  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  a  machine  for  flying;  but 
how  much  value  should  be  attached 
to  it  may  be  judged  from  his  own 
words.  He  says  '  not  that  he  him- 
self had  seen  it,  or  was  acquainted 
with  any  person  who  had  done  so, 
but  he  knew  an  ingenious  joerson 
who  had  contrived  one.' 

Though  men  of  the  highest  ge- 
nius had  turned  their  speculations 
to  the  subject  of  flying,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  out  the  means  of 
doing  it.  After  a  time  a  lower  class 
of  men,  witii  some  smattering  of 
knowledge  and  much  conceit,  but 
httle  of  real  ability,  appeared  on  the 
stage  as  pretenders  to  the  art  of 
flying.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
person  of  this  kind  visited  Scotland, 
James  IV.  being  at  that  time  king. 
He  introduced  himself  as  a  professor 
of  alchemy,  and  made  friends  with 
the  needy  long  by  promising  to  find 
out  for  him  the  philosopher's  stone. 


This  charlatan  was  appointed  by 
royal  fiivour  to  an  abbacy:  br.t 
having  flailed  in  his  promise  of  pn>- 
ducing  wealth,  he  saw  the  neceesity 
of  some  new  excitement,  and  thtpo 
fore  made  a  pair  of  large  winps, 
Avith  which  he  undertook  to  fly 
from  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle. 
As  he  had  probably  played  his 
game  out,  and  become  desperate,  he 
actually  put  his  foolhardy  scheme 
into  practice;  but  those  of  oiir 
readers  who  know  the  situation  of 
Stirling  Castle  will  not  bo  surpri'iod 
to  hear  that  he  broke  his  thigh  in 
his  consequent  fall  to  the  ground. 
Tlio  quibbling  and  sophistical  lopic 
of  the  age,  aided  by  his  own  cool 
impudence,  sufficed  to  excuse  him 
from  the  contempt  he  deserved. 
'My  wings/  said  he,  'were  com- 
posed of  various  feathers,  amoDg 
them  were  those  of  dunghill  fowL<, 
and  they,  by  a  certain  sympathy, 
were  attracted  to  the  dunghill; 
whereas  had  my  wings  been  mode 
of  the  feathers  of  eagles,  the  same 
sympathy  would  have  attracted 
them  to  the  regions  of  air.' 

There  were,  during  tiie  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  many  attempts  to 
fly ;  all  of  them,  of  course,  endintr 
in  failure,  and  many  terminating 
tragically.  In  1617,  Fielder,  rector 
of  the  school  at  Tubingen,  lectureti 
on  the  art  of  flying,  but  he  wisely 
refrained  from  attempting  to  put 
his  theories  into  practice :  however, 
an  unhappy  monk  tried  to  do  so, 
but  fell  down,  and,  breaking  both 
his  legs,  perished  a  miserable  victim 
to  a  stupid  experiment. 

About  1680  it  was  demonstrated 
by  Borelh,  by  means  of  nmnen)as 
comparative  experiments  on  the 
pectoral  muscles  of  men  and  birds, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
fijid  adequate  force  in  the  human 
muscles  to  perfoiiu  the  act  of  flying. 
even  if  wings  could  be  attached. 
Before  this,  however,  men  of  genius 
•  had,  in  retirement,  evidently  bit 
upon  the  principles  of  the  hailoon, 
although  it  was  to  be  go  many  cen- 
turies before  the  idea  should  be  per- 
fected Albert,  of  Saxony,  although 
his  assumptions  are  erroueoos  and 
faucifxd,  yet  foreshadowed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  ballooD.  He 
assumes  that  essential  fire  (what- 
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eyer  that  may  be)  is  lighter  than 
airland  floats  above  the  region  of 
our  atmosphere*  and  so  conoeived 
the  idea  of  enclosing  a  jwrtion  of 
tbk  ethereal  substance  in  a  light 
hollow  globe,  which  he  imagined 
might  be  raised  in  this  maimer  to  a 
cerbin  height,  and  there  kept  float- 
ing, while,  by  an  infosion  of  the 
grosser  fluid,  it  could  be  made  to 
deeoend  at  pleasore. 

How  anxiously  would  Albert  spe- 
cnlate  upon  the  means  of  procuring 
this  'ethereal  fluid,'  which  he  was 
convinced  would  raise  his  hollow 
globe,  if  only  he  could  have  obtained 
a  supply!  Had  he  known  of  the 
light  gases,  doubtless  the  discovery 
of  aenal  navigation  would  have 
been  precipitated  by  three  or  four 
hundred  years.  In  most  instances, 
indeed,  the  person  who  obtains  the 
credit  of  discovery  is  merely  the  one 
who  puts  the  top  spoke  in  the  lad- 
der by  which  the  spedal  truth  is 
reaehed — ^the  said  ladder  having 
been  built  np  laboriously  by  other 
men,  without  whose  exertions  the 
last  operator  would  never  have 
been  able  to  attain  the  place  where 
his  efforts  would  have  a  chance  of 
success. 

Meodoza  and  Schott,  Jesuits,  of 
Portugal  and  Germany  respectively, 
took  np  the  speculations  of  Albert 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  The  latter  sighed  for  some 
superziatnral  power  to  bringdown 
the  'ethereal  essence'  which  he 
wanted.  Father  Laurus  supposed 
the  early  morning  dew  to  be  the 
condensation  of  this  essence,  which 
had  Mien  in  the  night;  and  put 
forth  many  equally  absurd  proposi- 
tions, which  indicated  the  extreme 
shallowness  of  the  knowledge  of 
men  at  that  time,  who  pretended  to 
learning,  and  who  indeed  were 
learned  according  to  their  day  and 
generation. 

Cardan,  soon  after  this,  and  later 
still  Fabry,  proposed  the  use  of  fire, 
but  they  appear  to  have  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  speculation. 

Abont  1645,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
an  acoomplished  man  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  wrote  a  satirical  book, 
which  he  cidls '  The  Comical  History 
of  the  States  and  Kingdoms  of  the 
Son  and  Moon,'  which  we  can  only 


allude  to  here  as  containing  a  mass 
of  witty  exposure  of  fallacies,  and 
clever  suggestions  of  truths,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  gave  to  our  own 
Swift  the  idea  of  'Gulliver's  Tra- 
vela' 

John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester 
(ch,  1673),  who  was  very  clever  as 
a  mechanician,  maintains,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, '  Conoeniing  the  New  World,' 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
joum^  to  the  moon  if  he  coidd  be 
conveyed  for  a  starting-point  to 
some  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
earth's  attraction.  These  'ifs,'  in- 
deed, are  the  bugbears  of  specu- 
lators in  scientific  as  in  other  mat- 
ters. '  If,'  said  Archimedes, '  I  had 
whereon  to  stand,  I  would  move  the 
world;'  and  'If,'  said  Bishop  Wil- 
Mds,  '  you  will  cause  the  suspension 
of  an  imperative  and  necessary  law 
of  nature,  I  will  go  to  the  moon.' 

Francis  Lana  (c  1660),  a  Jesuit, 
proposed  to  make  hollow  spheres  of 
copper,  which  being  exhausted  of 
air,  would  float  in  our  ordinary 
atmosphere;  but  every  tyro  in 
natural  philosophy  at  tiie  present 
day  will  at  once  see  the  utter  ab« 
surdity  of  the  scheme. 

A  vacuum,  then,  or  some  hypo- 
thetical SBther,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  means  of  ascension  which 
suggested  themselves  to  men  up 
to  &is  time;  and  ballooning  then 
seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  dying 
in  the  protracted  throes  of  birth,  for 
the  practical  experimenters  do  not 
seem  to  have  encouraged  the  idea  of 
employing  fire,  though  we  have 
seen  that  it  was  suggested  theoreti- 
cally by  some  before  this  time. 

The  first  persons  who  tested  their 
aerial  theories  by  actual  demonstra^ 
tion,  and  showed  by  this  best  of  all 
proofs  the  possibiUty  of  men  rising 
into  the  air,  were  the  Montgolfiers, 
paper-manufacturers  of  Annonay,  a 
town  not  fax  from  Lyons. 

It  is  singular  that  the  idea  which 
led  them  to  a  successful  elucidation 
of  their  problem  should  have  been 
rather  of  a  poetical  than  a  practical 
kind.  They  obeeryed  that  smoke 
and  clouds  ascended  into  the  air, 
and  thought,  by  forming  an  artifi- 
cial smol^  cloud  in  the  interior  of 
some  h'ght  receptacle,  to  insure  the 
rising  of  the  vessel  in  the  air.  They 
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fJEmcied  they  could  snpply  ihe  place 
of  the  air  inside  their  machine  with 
smoke^  which  was  to  be  the  rising 
power.  However  eironeoos  was 
this  notion  in  conception,  it  led  to  a 
right  practical  result — not,  however, 
hy  Bopplying  the  place  of  the  con- 
tained air  with  smoke,  bnt  by  rare- 
fying that  air  by  the  action  of  heat. 

The  first  balloan  they  made  was 
in  the  form  of  a  paniUelopiped. 
This  machine  was  of  the  capacity  of 
about  forty  feet;  and  there  was  an 
oi)ening  in  the  lower  part  in  which 
was  inserted  or  suspended  some 
burning  material,  the  heat  of  which 
rarefied  the  air  inside,  and  caused 
the  balloon  to  ascend  in  the  manner 
now  so  familiar  to  eveiy  one. 

The  Montgolfiers,  encouraged  l^ 
the  success  of  their  first  experiment, 
proceeded  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
their  trial  machines.  In  1783  tiiey 
made  one  of  spherical  shape,  35  feet 
in  diameter,  and  containing  23,000 
feet  It  was  capable  of  raising  500 
pounds. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the 
numerous  minor  difficulties  which 
attend  inventors:  instead  of  the 
sponge  saturated  with  inflammable 
oil  or  spirit  of  our  times,  they 
effected  their  purpose  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  mbdure  of  chopped 
straw  and  wool,  the  latter  ingre- 
dient seeming  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  the  cloud  was  not  yet  eradicated 
from  the  minds  of  the  inventors. 
This,  the  first  real  balloon  ascent, 
was  most  successfol.  The  bag  rose 
6000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and,  after  a  time,  fell  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  its 
departure. 

Stephen  Montgolfier  made  several 
experiments  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris, ;  each  time  constructing  a 
larger  balloon,  and  achieving  a 
more  successful  ascent.  The  inha- 
bitants of  AnnonsQr  still  celebrate 
the  memory  of  their  distinguished 
townsmen  by  an  annual  Ste,  an 
indispensable  feature  of  which  is 
the  ascent  of  a  huge  Montgolfiere. 

When  these  marvels  were  attract- 
ing t^e  attention  of  all  the  French 
world,  a  noted  chemist  named 
Pilatre  du  Bosier  first  made  his 
appearance  as  an  experimenter  in 


this  science,  attracted  thereto  by 
the  success  of  the  Montgolfiers.  He 
was  the  first  to  attempt  an  actual 
ascent  himself,  though  on  several 
prior  occasions  small  animals  had 
been  despatched  to  the  anue.  M. 
i^tre  du  Hosier  attached  himself 
to  a  balloon  much  larger  than  any 
before  constructed  (viz.  74  x  4^ 
feet) ;  and  after  several  experimentB 
while  the  balloon  was  confined  by 
ropes,  at  last  ventured  to  cast  him- 
86U  off  from  earth,  and  oommenoe 
au  atrial  voyage.  This  was  a  very 
encouraging  tnal.  He  ascended  to 
a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
came  down  at  the  distance  of  fi^B 
miles  from  the  spot  whence  he  rose. 

We  must  leave  M.  Klatre  dn 
Bosier  for  the  present,  but  shall 
have  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
imder  melancholy  circumstances; 
meanwhile  we  shall  conclude  this 
account  of  air-inflated  balloons  with 
a  sliort  description  of  the  largest 
one  of  which  we  have  any  acooxini 
This  monster  was  made  at  Lyons, 
1784.  It  was  130  feet  high,  and 
105  in  diameter,  while  it  would 
hold  540,000  feet  of  rarefied  air. 
Its  lifting  power  is  steited  at  m 
men  and  3200  pounds  of  baUast 
On  19th  January,  1784,  having  only 
taken  seventeen  minutes  in  prepara- 
tion, it  ascended  with  seven  persons 
in  the  car.  After  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  something  more  than 
3000  feet,  a  sudden  rent  of  about 
50  £3et  in  extent  brought  the  ma- 
chine and  party  quickly  to  the 
ground,  but  happily  without  iiguiy 
to  any  one. 

In  the  succeeding  month  the 
'European  Magazine^  says  that 
eighteen  persons  ascended  from 
Naples';  and  in  Cunningham's  Gy- 
clopsedia  it  is  stated  that  in  1784 
fifteen  persons  went  up  by  a  large 
balloon  at  Bouen,  and  m  the  same 
year  Lunardi  made  his  first  ascent 
in  London.  This  therefore  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  gas-in- 
flated balloons. 

Hydrogen  gas  had  long  been 
known ; ,  but  its  nature  and  peculiar 
qualities  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
unknown,  especially  its  weight,  as 
compared  with  conunon  air.  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish  having  occasioii  to 
experiment  upon  it  about  the  year 
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1766,  found  that  its  weight  was 
only  about  one-seventh  part  of  that 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 
So  apparent  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  lifting  power  for  balloons  did 
not,  of  course,  escape  the  attention 
of  aerial  philosophens.  Dr.  Black, 
about  1768,  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  its  employment;  and  Mr.  Ti- 
berius Gavallo  (name  of  terrible 
imports  actually  succeeded  in  ele- 
Yating,  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas, 
some  soap  bubbles! 

The  Messrs.  Boberts  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  were  the  first  to 
inakc  an  actual  ascent  in  a  balloon 
inflated  with  this  gas.  Seyeral  ex- 
periments with  small  balloons  by 
themselves  and  the  Count  Zambec- 
cari  were  so  successful  as  to  induce 
them  to  trust  themselves  to  a  larger 
one  of  the  same  kind. 

According  7  one  was  made  about 
27  feet  in  diameter,  and  possessing 
raising  power  sufficient  for  two  per- 
sons, with  the  necessary  balmst. 
On  this  occasion  we  find  the  firat 
use  of  the  valve,  for  the  escape  of 
gas  in  the  elevated  regions  to  which 
fiiey  aspired  to  ascend,  by  which 
they  guarded  against  danger  firom 
explosion.     On  the  ist  December, 

1783,  one  of  the  Robertses  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  made  an  ascent  from 
Paris  in  this  balloon:  they  only 
attained,  it  is  said,  the  height  of  600 
feet,  and  came  down  at  the  distance 
of  27  miles,  an  hour  and  three- 
qnailers  having  been  occupied  in 
the  transit.  Mr.  Boberts  having 
left  the  car,  his  companion  thought 
he  would  have  a  solitary  cruise,  and 
so  set  out:  he  found  himself,  after 
about  20  minutes,  at  an  elevation 
of  9,000  feet  from  the  earth.  The 
aeronaut  suffered,  on  this  occasion, 
very  [much  firom  cold,  and  found 
the  expansion  of  the  gas  so  great 
that  he  had  to  congratulate  himself 
on  having  provided  a  valve  for  its 
hl)eration,  otherwise  doubtless  an 
cxplosicm  would  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  balloon  and  the 
precipitate  descent  of  l^e  aeronaut 
&om  nis  fearful  elevation.  The  ex- 
treme height  attained  was  10,500 
feci 

M.  Blanchard  made  an  ascent  in 

1784,  when  he  tried  some  con- 
trivances for  steering:  these  con- 


sisted of  a  rudder  and  two  wings. 
He  found  them,  however,  of  no  uso 
either  in  this  or  subsequent  ascents ; 
although  MM.  Morveau  and  Ber- 
trand  reported  the  same  year  that 
they  found  a  sunilar  apparatus  to 
ex^  a  very  perceptible  influence. 
The  Messrs.  Boberts  also  reported 
that  they  found  oars  useM  in  a 
calm,  inasmuch  as  by  their  aid  the 
balloon  described  the  segment  of  an 
ellipse,  whose  shortest  dSameter  was 
6000  feet  On  this  journey  they 
accomplished  a  distance  of  1 50  miles 
in  six  hours  and  a  hal£  In  July, 
1784,  they  made  another  ascent,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took 
part.  This  was  a  very  perilous 
afiair;  for,  getting  into  a  region  of 
hurricanes,  the  balloon  became  so 
distended  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
bursting,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
rend  the  silk  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  thus  at  great  risk  reached  the 
ground  again. 

Two  plans  were  now  proposed  for 
economizing  gas  and  ballast  by  the 
use  of  compound  balloons ;  the  first 
plan  was  to  have  a  bag  of  atmo- 
spheric air  within  the  bidloon,  to  bo 
acted  upon  by  means  of  bellows. 
The  Duo  de  Ghartres  was  the  first 
who  experimented  under  these  con- 
ditions ;  but  the  un&vourable  state 
of  the  elements  prevented  the  inven- 
tion from  being  fiurly  tried,  and 
the  duke  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
hislifa 

The  second  plan  for  a  compound 
balloon  was  to  have  an  upper  one 
of  gas  and  a  lower  one  of  rarefied 
air.  It  was  supposed  that,  by  the 
application  of  fire  to  the  lower  ma- 
chme,  which  acted  as  ballast  to  the 
upper  one,  its  weight  would  be  di- 
minished and  the  whole  afiair  would 
ascend,  while  a  tendency  downwards 
would  be  produced  by  merely  let- 
ting tiie  fire  die  out,  when  the  air 
inside  the  lower  balloon  would  gra- 
dually cool  and  resume  its  original 
density,  or  be  supplemented  bv  an 
influx  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. Pilatre  du  Bosier,  whom 
we  have  seen  to  have  been  a  daring 
adventurer  in  the  realms  of  air,  with 
a  companion,  M.  Bomaine,  anxious 
to  return  a  visit  which  had  .been 
paid  to  Prance  by  Dr.  Jeffreys  and 
M.  Blanchard,  started,  in  a  machine 
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of  this  constraction,  from  Bonloj^ne^ 
15th  June,  1785,  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  English  Channel. 
Their  ascent  was  made  without  acci- 
dent^  and  everything  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  &yourable  termination  to 
the  adventure ;  but  before  long  the 
spectators  noticed  ihe  upper  bsdloon 
to  swell  considerably,  and  the  aero- 
nauts to  be  in  some  confusion,  as  if 
trying  to  bring  the  valve  into  action. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  an  altitude, 
as  is  conjectured,  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  ground,  the  lower  balloon 
caught  fire.  Whether  the  fire  com- 
municated itself  to  the  upper  one 
cannot  be  known,  for  both  the  ill- 
fated  aeronauts  were  killed.  No 
explosion  was  heard«  but  the  upper 
bculoon  collapsed  soon  after,  and 
came  down  with  teniSc  rapidity 
with  its  unlucky  passengers.  maJtte 
du  Rosier  was  dead  when  taken  up ; 
M.  Bomaine  lived  a  short  time  after, 
but  was  unable  to  give  any  aooount 
of  the  disastrous  tMmsaction. 

A  remarkable  voyage  w«s  made 
soon  after  this  time  by  M.  TiBstn : 
his  balloon  was  made  of  tiffany,  and 
was  supplied  wil^  oars  or  wings. 
He  started  from  Paris  in  the  early 
evening,  and  after  attaining  a  height 
of  2800  fidet,  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
gas,  he  endeavoured  to  use  the 
wiQgs  for  the  purpose  of  descent: 
he  found  them,  however,  of  little 
use,  and  only  after  a  considerable 
period  came  to  the  earth.  Here  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  occupier  of 
the  field  and  his  labourers,  who  de- 
manded parent  for  damage,  and 
in  de&ult  took  him  prisoner,  draw- 
ing the  balloon  along  by  ropes. 
The  oars  having  been  broken  off, 
and  his  mantie  taken  from  him,  he 
found  the  buoyancy  of  his  machine 
so  much  increased  that  ha  ventured 
to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  he  was 
held  prisoner,  and  left  the  surly 
country  people  to  th^  own  disap- 
pointment. He  reasccnded  to  some 
considerable  height,  when,  hearing 
the  '  horn  of  chase,'  he  pulled  his 
valve,  and  came  near  the  ground. 
A  huntsman  rode  up,  and  H.  Testu, 
fearing,  perhaps,  a  repetition  of  the 
farmePs  inciviUty,  threw  out  some 
ballast,  and  ascended  for  the  third 
time.  It  was  now  night,  when, 
having  passed  through  some  dense 


clouds,  he  pame  into  a  region  01 
storms,  and  spent  several  hours  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  terrific  iSitin- 
der  and  lightning.  He  accomplished 
his  descent  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  been  afloat  twelve 
hours  and  travelled  sixty-three 
miles. 

Let  us  [now,  again  retracing  our 
ste^  a  litile,  see  how  matters  went 
on  in  England. 

The  fi]£t  balloon  ascent  in  London 
was  from  the  Artillery  Ground,  and 
was  launched  by  Goimt  Zambeccan. 
It  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
was  ten  fbet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  TytJer  of  Edinbui^h  ascended 
from  that  city  on  the  27th  August, 
1784;  and  Vincent  Lunardi,  an 
Italian,  made  the  first  personal 
ascent  in  England  on  the  '15th  Sep- 
tember, 1784..  His  balloon  Jmd  no 
valve,  the  gas  being  dischoiged,  by 
pressure,  from  the  neck,  which  was 
left  open.  IThis  ascent  was  also 
made  from  the  Artillery  Ground, 
and  Lunardi  toolc  with  bim  two  or 
three  small  aliimals.  After  a  two 
hours'  Toyago  he  descended  near 
Ware,  Lunflrdi  made  many  inte- 
resting ascents  in  Scotland,  which 
he  described  in  a  sericd  of  jtetters 
published  in  178^.  . 

The  next  was  nkde  lyy  M.  Btet- 
chard  and  Professor  SheldctL  The 
latter '  T^as  landed  fburteen  miles 
from  Cihelsea,  whence  they  started, 
but  U.  !Kanchard  reascended,  and 
made  his  final  descent  near  Bum- 
scy  in  Hampshire,  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles. 

Sadler,  of  whom  more  02um,  made 
his  first  ascent  from  Oxford  In  T784, 
and  in  the  ensuing' winter  K.  Blon- 
chard  imd  Dr.  JeEEreys  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Ihe  point  of  de- 
parture was  the  top  of  Shai:spere's 
Cliff.  Owing  to  &iome  defidiency  of 
gas  it  was  found  that  the  balloon 
was  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of 
carrying  two  meh,  so  that  nearly  all 
the  ballast  had  to  be  thrown  away 
before  starting.  They  rose  gently, 
and  proceeded  slowly  on  account  of 
the  lightness  of  the  winds ;  and,  soon 
after  starting,  had  the  horrid  con- 
viction forced  upon  them  that  they 
were  descending.  They  directly 
threw  out  half  their  ballast;  but  as 
that  did  not  check  their  descent  the 
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rest  followed,  together  with  some 
books,  by  which  for  a  time  the  bal- 
loon was  relieyed,  and  they  began 
to  ascend.  When  nearly  across  the 
Ghaonel  they  again  approached  too 
near  to  be  pleasant  to  the  surface, 
and  were  obliged  to  part  with  the 
remainder  of  their  books  and  every 
ponderous  article  that  conld  be  dis- 
pensed with.  This  proved  scarcely 
enough ;  and  they  made  preparations 
for  cutting  away  the  boat  or  car, 
having  previously  made  themselves 
fast  to  the  net-work  by  slings.  This 
last  resort,  however,  was  unnecessary, 
for  when  the  balloon  felt  the  land 
breezes  she  began  again  to  ascend, 
and  they  finally  came  to  the  ground 
in  the  forest  of  Gulennes.  M.  Blan- 
chard  received  from  the  King  of 
France  a  gift  of  u>ooo  livres  and 
an  annuity  of  1,200. 

K.  Blanchard  was  the  inventor  of 
the  parachute ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  journey  of  300  miles  from  Lisle, 
he  sent  down  a  dog  by  means  of  one 
of  these  instruments,  and  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  the  experiment 
leached  the  ground  in  safe^.  Gar- 
nenn  improved  on  the  parachute, 
and  often  used  it,  both  in  the  way 
Blanchard  had  done  and  by  descend- 
ing himself.  On  one  occasion  he 
went  up  from  North  Audley  Street; 
and  when  at  such  a  height  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  in  the 
car,  he  left  it,  attached  to  the  paia- 
chute.  The  machine  came  to  grief 
in  some  way,  and  so  did  M.  Gaz^ 
nerin.  He  fell  in  a  field  at  St.  Pan- 
eras,  and  was  severely  cut  and 
braised  by  the  &11  (1802.) 

In  the  next  year  we  have  an 
account  of  the  first  ascent  made 
ostensibly  for  scientific  purposes  in- 
depeiuient  of  the  science  of  aerosta- 
tion itself.  This  was  undertaken 
by  HM.  Eobertson  and  Schoe^, 
from  Hamburg ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  observations  atmospheiic  and 
magnetic  by  Mr.  Bobertson  and 
another  coadjutor,  M.  Sacharof. 
This  kind  of  inquiry  was  pursued 
with  greater  results  by  Gay-Lussac 
and  his  assistants,  who  prepared  a 
great  number  of  data  for  inqurrers 
into  those  subjects.  They  also  made 
numy  interesting  experiments  and 
observations  in  electricity.  During 
his  ascents  Lussac  attained  a  much 


greater  elevation  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  the  barometer 
marked  only  i2'95  inches,  which  he 
calculated  to  indicate  a  height  of 
nearly  four  and  a  half  miles. 

In  1806  M.  Mosment  fell  out  of 
his  car  near  Lisle,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces. 

A  proposal  about  this  time  by  a 
German  to  ^facilitate  walking  by 
attaching  a  balloon  to  the  head  of  a 
man,  yet  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
raise  him  from  the  ground,  pro- 
duced the  following  epigram: — 

*  Tho  Frendimftn,  voUUIe  and  Hs^t. 

Aspfarw  to  wing  the  atr  in  flight. 

Th«  Genoan*  hm.ry  and  profound, 
I  With  nimble  feet  would  trip  the  groond. 

Philosophers  I  do  what  yon  wiU ; 

Bat—-  Nature  will  be  Nature  ttllL" ' 

The  widow  of  Marshal  Yillenm, 
in  her  80th  year,  waa  incredulous, 
but  when  sluo  saw  on-  ascent,  ex- 
claimed, 'There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it:  the  secret  of  living  for 
ever  will  be  found  out  when  I  shall 
be  dead«'  The  prince,  who  was 
afterwards  Louis  XYIII.,  made  the 
following  impromptu  on  seemg  an 
aaeait;— 

'  Lc9  Anglais,  nation  trop  fibre 

S^tfrogent  Tempire  dea  mere, 
lies  KtAn^ala,  nation  Idgdre, 
S'eiapaient  da  ctlui  dsa  aim.' 

In  1807  Gamerin  continued  his 
ascents  in  Prance— on  one  occasion 
travelling  45  leagues  in  seven  hours, 
and  on  another  300  miles  in  about 
the  same  time.  This  s|>eed  was 
much  exceeded  in  one  of  his  excur- 
sions from  London.  He  made  the 
distance  thence  to  Colchester,  sixty 
miles,  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Sadler  in  181 3  attempted  to  cross 
&om  Dublin  to  England,  and  com- 
menced his  voyage  under  favour- 
able auspices.  In  three  hours  he 
approached  very  near  to  the  Welsh 
coast,  but  a  change  of  wind  drove 
him  off.  Fearfdl  of  the  conse- 
quences, he  descended  into  the  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  ships 
that  were  beating  down  Channel, 
but  was  mortified  and  disgusted  to 
find  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
perilous  position.  Having  got  rid 
of  his  ballast,  he  was  fortunately 
able  to  rise  again,  and  after  some 
time  to  espy  some  other  ships;  but 
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when  he  again  deeoended  to  the  sor- 
faoe  he  found  the  wind  so  strong 
and  his  motion  so  lapid  that  none 
of  the  ships  conld  overtake  him. 
He  at  last  chedisd  the  rapidi^  of 
his  motion  by  letting  ont  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gas. 

When  he  was  OYcrtaiken  the 
sailois  were  afraid  to  go  near  him, 
for  fear  of  being  entsmgled  in  the 
netting;  bnt  Sadler's  fertile  imagi- 
nation, sharpened  by  the  peril  of  his 
sitoation,  suggested  to  them  the 
plan  of  mnning  the  balloon  through 
with  their  bowsprit,  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  him  a  rope,  by 
which  he  was  hauled  on  board.  An 
account  of  somewhat  similar  adven- 
tures by  a  Mr.  Crosbie,  from  Dublin, 
occurs  about  the  same  time. 

Lieut  Harris  ascended  from  the 
*  Eagle  Tavern'  in  1824,  accompa- 
nied by  a  lady.  He  had  two  valves : 
the  cord  of  the  larger  one  was  in- 
cautiously fiistened  to  the  hoop,  so 
that  when  the*  balloon  elongated 
after 'expansion  the  line  tightened, 
permitting  a  considerable  escape  of 
gas.  The  aeronaut,  quite  ignorant 
of  tiie  real  cause  of  the  mishap, 
£Eaicied  the  silk  had  rent  near  the 
top,  and  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  impending 
catastrophe.  The  belloQu  was  pre- 
cipitated with  such  force  to  the 
eiorth  that  Harris  was  killed  on  the 
spot;  the  young  woman,  however, 
afterwards  recoveied. 

Aeronauts  were  now  busy  all  over 
the  world ;  but  we  can  do  no  more 
than  mention  the  names  of  Major 
Money,  Zambeccari,  and  Baldwin, 
who  did  good  service  in  the  early 
times  of  ballooning  (i785«  ^  ^90; 
Hampton,  Cocking,  Captain  Low- 
den,  Gale,  Gypeon,  and  a  host  of 
other  adventurers  in  the  regions  of 
air.  Even  our  notice  of  the  veteran 
Green  must  be  confined  to  his  voy- 
age to  Nassau,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Bobert  HoUond  and  Monck 
Mason.  This  remarkably  adventure 
took  ^ect  in  1836  firom  Yauxhall 
Gardens.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  to  perform  such  a  jour- 
ney as  had  never  before  been ;  pro- 
visions  and  ballast  sufficient  for  any 
emergency  had  been  got  together, 
with  passports  directed  to  all  parts 
of  the  Continent;    guide-ropes. 


which  ware  intended  to  trail  osi  the 
ground,  and  fix  the  distaaoe  from 
the  surfiuse,  were  provided*  with 
hollow  floats  of  copper  to  be  used 
at  sea.  The  travellers  having 
started  in  the  aftenioon,  took  an 
easterly  direction,  and  passed  di- 
rectiyover  Canterbury,  &ea  cnw- 
ing  the  sea,  Belgium,  and  the  Bhine, 
finally  descended  at  dawn  of  day 
the  next  morning  at  Nassaa,  wheoce 
the  balloon  was  afterwards  named. 
The  drag  and  guide-ropes  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  formed  of 
them ;  and  iodeed  none  bnt  enthu- 
siasts would  dream  of  dragging 
ropes  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
to  the  danger  and  discomfort  of  the 
people  dwelling  thereon. 

Mr.  Green,  during  many  y^zs  of 
his  public  life,  was  the  fidoidly 
rival  of  Mr.  Keaxj  CoxweU,  who  is 
the  aeronaut,  par  exa^nce,  of  cur 
tunes,  and  by  fiur  the  most  ready 
and  experienced  manager  of  a  bal- 
loon that  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
For  many  years — ^we  believe  indeed 
during  his  whole  life — ^he  has  been 
engaged,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
this  and  cognate  pursuits. 

This  gentieman  is  a  member  of 
an  old  county  fieunily  resident  at 
Ablington  House,  Gloucestershire, 
in  constant  succession  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  aeronaut  is  the  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Captain  Coxwell,  B.N., 
and  was  himself  intended  for  the 
military  service,  but  disappointed  of 
the  requisite  influence  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  fiiiher.  He  had 
achieved  a  continental  reputation  as 
an  aeronaut  many  years  ago.  We 
have  now  before  us  an  immeofie 
batch  of  German  literature  occupied 
chiefly  with  descriptions  of  his 
ascents.  In  Prussia  he  has  on 
several  occasions  experimented  with 
his  war-balloon  to  the  wonder  and 
gratification  of  the  members  of  the 
government  who  employed  him. 
He  has  frequently,  also,  been  in 
communication  with  our  own  go- 
vernment; but  without  induciiig 
them  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Coxwell  has  made  veiy  nearly 
five  hundred  ascents.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  only 
a  very  few.    Perhaps  the  most  ro- 
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joatkahle,  on  many  acoonntB,  is  that 
in  which  he  acoompanied  Mr.  Gyp- 
son,  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  and  Hu. 
Pridmoie,  6th  July,  1847.  The 
ascent  was  made  with  Mr.  Gyx^on's 
balloon  from  Yanxhall;  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation  a  display  of 
iireworks  took  place  from  the  car, 
immediately  after  which  a  tremen- 
dons  storm  arose,  of  which  Mr.  Ck)x- 
well  writes: — 

<  Grand  as  oar  fireworks  appeared,  we 
were  presently  called  upon  to  behold  a 
scene  that  was  more  awfally  grand  and 
impressiTe.  As  if  to  show  the  puny  effects 
of  man's  most  skilful  methods  of  displaying 
fireworks,  indignant  nature  biased  forth 
one  immense  sheet  of  lightning,' 

which  extended  &r  thronghont  the 
regions  of  space.  The  storm  passed 
over  qniddy,  and  all  was  £ur  again*; 
bat  soon  after,  from  some  canse  stiU 
unexplained,  a  rent  occurred  near 
the  top  of  the  balloon,  which  im- 
mediately collapsed,  and  began  to 
descend  with  frightftd  rapidity. 
Witii  admirable  presence  of  mind 
Mr.  Goxwell  with  his  knife  liberated 
the  neck  of  the  balloon,  which, 
ascending  towards  the  crown,  al- 
lowed the  machine  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  parachute.  This  precau- 
tion proyed  successfrd,  for  although 
they  came  to  the  ground  with  ter- 
rific yiolence,  none  of  the  aeronauts 
sustained  serious  injury. 

Another  remarkable  voyage  of 
Mr.  Coxwell's  was  commenced,  i6th 
June,  1857,  at  North  Woolwich, 
and  terminated  near  Tavistock,  the 
distance  (nearly  250  miles)  having 
been  performed  in  five  hours,  or 
considerably  less  than  the  time 
occupied  by  the  express  railway- 
trains.  Becently  Mr.  Goxwell,  in 
company  with  Colonel  McDonald 
and  several  officers  of  the  Bifle 
Brigade,  travelled  from  Winchester 
Banacks  to  Harrow  (nearly  seventy 
miles)  in  one  hour  and  six  minutes. 

Of  the  ascents  made  last  and  con- 
tinued this  year  for  metereological 
observations,  many  papers  have 
lately  appeared ;  ours  confines  itself 
more  to  the  history  of  balloons,  and 
especially  are  we  interested  in  the 
3Iammoth  balloon  and  ite  clever 
contriver,  Mr.  CoxweU,  the  intre- 
pid maxu^ger  of  those  ascents.  The 
last  ascent  of  the  past  year's  series 


took  place  at  Wolverhampton  on 
the  5th  September.  Mr.  Glaisher's 
testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  aero- 
naut is  hearty  and  enthusiastic.  He 
expressly  says  that  the  power  of  tak- 
ing observations  at  a  great  height 
depends  absolutely  on  the  skill  of 
tiie  conductor  of  the  balloon.  He 
con^tulates  the  Association  on 
havmg  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Goxwell,  who  has  made  480  asoente, 
has  great  scientific  knowledge,  and 
knows  the  '  why '  and  the  '  because ' 
of  all  his  operations. 

They  reached  on  this  occasion  to 
a  height  of  over  six  miles,  and 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  this 
was  almost  the  limit  to  which  the 
endurance  of  man's  physical  capa- 
city can  carry  him.  For  some  time 
before  that  height  had  been  reached 
Mr.  Glaisher  had  been  unable  to 
record  his  observations,  and  had 
become  insensible,  while  Mr.  Gox- 
well was  somewhat  overcome  by 
the  efiecte  of  the  rare  atmosphere  m 
which  they  were  moving;  indeed, 
when  he  at  last  became  convinced 
that  he  had  gone  as  high  as  was 
consistent  wi&  prudence,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  connecting 
cord  to  open  the  valve,  he  found 
his  hands  black  and  benumbed  so 
as*  to  be  utterly  powerless;  and 
here  Mr.  Coxwell's  never  -  fiadling 
presence  of  mind  availed  them  in 
the  last  extremity,  for,  seizing  the 
cord  with  his  teeth,  he  opened  the 
valve,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
were  soon  speeding  towards  the 
lower  regions.  What  might  have 
been  the  result  if  Mr.  Coxwell's 
teeth  had  failed  him  as  weU  as  his 
hands  is  too  horrible  for  cozgecture. 
The  two  daring  aerial  sailors  might 
have  died,  while  their  ship  tra- 
versed the  vast  r^ihns  of  space,  like 
Coleridge's  spectre-ship  or  the  '  Fly- 
ing Dutohman.'  It  is  just  x)0ssible 
that  it  might  have  continued  ite 
weird  voyage  for  years  in  those 
quiet  realms  where  the  action  of  the 
elemente  for  the  efiiBcte  of  decay  in 
either  organic  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances we  suppose  to  be  ahnost 
inappreciable. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Kadar's 
recent  perilous  ascent  in  the  '  Giant' 
balloon,  which  he  seems  to  think 
destined  to  solve  the  aerial  problem. 
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Since  the  directors  of  tho  Crystal 
Palace  will  allow  '  London  So«ioty ' 
to  form  a  juUj^ent  at  the  rate  of  n 
MhillinK  a  head,  wo  may  pass  over 
tho  '  Giaut '  without  furthei"  notice 
in  onr  liifitorioal  suntmarj-. 

The  French  have  used  balloons  in 
warfare  on  eeveral  occasions.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus  a 
surprise  was  prevented  by  a  recon- 
naissance condnctcd  in  this:  manner. 
In  the  battle  of  Liege,  during  the 
FrencU  Revolution,  tho  euccess  of 
the  victors  was,  for  the  most  part, 
secured  by  the  name  means :  tiio 
weak  places  of  tho  enemy's  lines 
were  detected,  attacked,  and  forced. 
A  balloon  was  also  used  to  c>:amiDe 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenlireit7*n,  which, 
on  account  of  its  height,  could  have 
been  seen  in  no  other  way. 

Explorations  have  been  under- 
taken in  Australia  and  America, 
and  many  daring  ascents  made  in 
those  countries ;  but  our  space  is 
exhausted.  Should  any  one  object 
to  the  Bciance  of  ballooning,  '  Ciii 
Jminf  wo  cannot  do  better  than 
reply  in  the  words  of  Mr.  CoiwoU, 
extracted  from  a  recent  publication 
of  his  :— 


illooiiin^?     Wt 
in  moklnj  du[K 


leraWoJ.anJ  for  n  lime  baiflf  injmoilj; 
1  Kuuid  urge  renenei  Btlcmpie,  lor 

?e  the  first  bnlloon  lr»TtlltdllieIlLr ;  aiul 


ba.it  cQDstructeiJ    eightv  y^n 


.fcr  I 


in  th«  <ireiit  tjulsm  thao  venture  u. 
OliiT&i«Dd  in  Uie  pnmitrr^  pigoiy  uf  our 
forefatheni.  ItaDooDlng  oi  an  art,  <•.  I  .-mi 
convincwl,  sl»ndily  iklvnncing ;  ind  ilthough 
the  uninttiitfd  may  not  oteerft  much  pre- 
^resa,  bocHuie  the  muchine  does  not  (trifc- 
iiiglydfvi.ile  from  the  wind,  yrt  tbeviuiooi 
appurteiunr«s  ^iloally  undeiga  impnin- 


>t  bHlloDni 


IS  the  npplicg 


of  our 


IBoiw. 


'a«l!. 


cuKies  which  appeared  itL5uni>0Qiitable  »l 
the  beginning  W'  the  niiKtreoth  wntori- 
msjheat  lut  dispelldj,  vtd  the  great  hii^i- 
road  to  all  the  mitioai  of  the  earth  (thi 
ntmoBphere)   may    be   tnve1i*d    tritinph- 
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HERBERT  FREER'S  PERPLEXITIES  : 
9  IKLaht  j^torv  far  €ffxi£tmai. 

In  Six  Chaptebs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  A  LUCKY  TOUKO  DOG,' 


WHEN  Herbert  Freer  first  settled 
in  Sevemsbury  he  would  hare 
seemed  to  youj  or  indeed  to  any  one, 
about  the  most  unlikely  man  in 
England  to  have  famished  such  a 
title  as  that  which  I  have  prefixed 
to  the  story  I  have  to  tell. 

Perplexities  indeed  I  How  should 
he  haye  any?  A  young  fellow  of 
thirty,  he  Imd  come  down  there  to 
manage  the  Seyemsbury  branch  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  B(mk- 
ing  Company.  He  had  a  salary  of 
six  hundred  a  year,  which,  as  every- 
body laiows,  is  double  the  income 
on  which  (it  has  been  conceded  by 
the  'Times,'}  a  man  may  lawfully 
marry.  Nay»  besides  this  he  had, 
it  was  known,  some  interest  as  part- 
ner in  the  bank  itself.  His  interest, 
he  said,  was  merely  that  which  La- 
zarus had  in  the  dinner  of  Dires. 
He  was  allowed  to  pocket  now  and 
then  a  sovereign  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  crammed  into  the 
\»g^  of  the  chairman  and  directors ; 
but  his  own  profits  in  that  way 
were  altogether  contingent  on  the 
success  of  the  exertions  of  himself 
and  his  brother  managers  to  earn 
more  money  than  these  bags  could 
be  made  to  hold.  So  talked  Her- 
bert Freer  of  himself.  But  then  ft 
young  fellow  who  is  dc^bog  well  in 
the  world  is  apt  to  speak  banter- 
ingly  of  iiis  income.  We  koovr  that 
there  are  houses  where  even  the 
post  of  Lazarus  would  be  sought  by 
many  candidates.  And  everybody 
in  Sevemsbury  knew  that  the  Metro- 
politan and  District  Bank  was  one 
of  those  good  things  in  which  a 
share  is  not  to  be  had  by  outsiders 
at  any  price,  and  in  which  a  share, 
being  once  had,  is  not  lightly  sur- 
rendered. Then,  too,  it  was  known 
that  Herbert's  father  had  died  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
that   Herbert    had    inherited    all. 


Probably  gossip  was  therefore  not 
&r  wrong  in  setting  down  the 
young  manager's  income  at  some- 
thing like  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
and  in  assuming  that  (though  six 
hundred  a  year  is  surely  worth 
looking  after)  he  filled  his  official 
post  not  so  much  because  of  tiie 
mcome  it  gave  him  as  because  it 
gave  him  something,  without  giving 
him  over-much,  to  do.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  granted  that  he  did  his 
work  in  no  mere  spirit  of  dilet- 
tantism. He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  thoroughly  good  man  of 
business— not  easily  over-reached, 
and  yet  not  over-reaching.  Much 
as  his  clerks  liked  him  they  re- 
spected him  more.  Add  to  these 
advantages  that  he  had  a  finmk  and 
winning  way,  a  good  temper,  good 
health,  and  a  handsome  person,  and 
we  may  well  ask  what  more  need  ho 
wish  that  Fortune  should^'do  for  him. 

Herbert  Freer,  in  short,  was  de- 
clared by  everybody  to  be '  a  very 
lucky  'young  dog ;'  and,  what  was 
more  to  his  credit  (and  is  not  in- 
variably the  &ct  Willi  lucky  young 
dogs  as  a  species),  he  was  admitted 
by  most  people  to  deserve  his  luck. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  that  it  was  not  in  any 
serene  heaven  of  his  own  that  he 
HvQd;— that  he  had  to  breathe  the 
common,  perturbed  air  like  the  rest 
of  tis; — had  his  anxieties  as  we 
hhYQ  ours,  and  walked  out  often 
with  black  care  for  an  attendant ; — 
had  to  wrestle  hard  with  doubts  and 
indecisions ; — knew  how  hard  is  iho 
pillow  to  which  sleep  will  not  come ; 
— often  'heard  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night' while  he  tried  in  vain  to 
balance  conscience  with  expediency; 
— in  a  word,  that  he  too  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  horrid  sphinx  who 
tries  us  all  with  the  riddles  that  wo 
have  to  answer  on  peril  of  our  lives. 
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and  was  woll-nigh  drowned  in  per- 
plexities, as,  indeed,  too  many  of  ns 
are  in  this  most  perplexing  world. 

Moreover,  if  a  young  lady's  opi- 
nion be  of  weight,  it  is  undoniablo 
that  in  Sevcrnsbury  there  were 
many  estimable  young  ladies  wlio 
would  liavo  l)een  ready  to  declare 
that  for  a  man  like  Herbert  Freer  to 
remain  unmarried  as  ho  did  was 
nothing  less  than  a  clear  tempting 
of  Providence,  a  clear  laying  of  him- 
self open  to  all  manner  of  troubles 
and  perplexities  from  which  they 
themselves  would,  any  of  them,  havo 
undertaken  to  guard  him.  For  Her- 
bert, it  must  bo  admitted,  brought 
with  him  the  reputation  of  lieing  of 
a  disposition,  in  matters  amatory, 
vexatious  both  to  mammas  and 
daughters;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  ho  really  deserved  this  reputa- 
tion. No  angler  of  course  expects 
to  land  a  salmon  as  easily  as  a 
gudgeon.  But  allowing  that  a  good 
fish  is  worth  some  Uttlo  trouble, 
and  indeed  has  a  right  to  decline 
to  bo  caught  without  giving  trouble, 
yet  even  the  most  patient  of  anglers, 
of  mammas,  of  daughters,  may  be 
provoked  and  wearied  out  some- 
times; and  Herbert,  it  was  com- 
plained, would  neither  take  a  bait 
nor  leave  it  alone.  No  one  was 
more  ready  than  he  to  join  the  girls 
in  their  pic-nics — to  row  them  on  the 
river — to  walk  with  them — to  talk 
with  them — to  read  poetry  to  them 
— even  to  write  verses  for  them — to 
dance  with  them — to  take  them  to 
concerts  and  lectures — in  short,  to 
be  their  assiduous  dangler  in  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  capacities 
in  which  danglers  are  so  useful. 
But  what  avail  pic-nicings  and  boat- 
ings, moonlight  walkings  and  moony 
talkmgs,  if  they  are  to  be  merely 
their  own  reward  ?  Ladies  of  prac- 
tical habits,  alive  to  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  milliners'  bills  and  unmarried 
angels,  look  on  these  trivial  gallan- 
tries as  only  the  necessary  prehmi- 
naries  to  more  important  negotia- 
tions. To  persist  in  them  too  long 
is  a  mere  '  tarrying  in  the  lett^ 
that  Mlleth'  deeply  cherished  hopes. 
And  somehow  these  charming  jun- 
ketings, no  matter  how  dexterously 
contrived  or  how  often  repeated,  did 
not  bring  about  that  softening  of 


the  heart,  or  softening  of  the  brain 
(I  am  really  not  quite  clear  which  is 
the  most  correct  expression),  with- 
out which  even  the  best-nurture<l 
yoimg  men  continue  strangely  ol>- 
durato  to  those  tender  impressions 
which  are  so  beautiful  on  materials 
of  the  due  plasticity.  Herbert,  in 
short,  obstinately  delayed  to  'range* 
himself.  As  Napoleon,  or  some 
other  general,  complained  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  that  they  were  by  na- 
tiu:e  so  obtuse  and  thick-headed 
that  when,  according  to  all  known 
rules  of  war  thoy  had  been  fairly 
beaten  they  could  not  understand  it, 
but  out  of  sheer  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity went  on  fighting — so  an  ac- 
cusation of  precisely  the  opposite 
nature  might  with  justice  have  lieen 
brought  against  the  young  gentle- 
man now  under  criticism.  His  iah 
foes  surrendered  to  him  at  discre- 
tion, laid  down  their  arms,  and 
craved  only  to  preserve  life  at  the 
sacrifice  of  hberty:  yet  ho  was  so 
dull  ^he  would  not  understand  that 
they  had  surrendered  at  all.  He 
went  on  still  in  the  trivial  warfero 
of  an  everyday  flirtation,  and  failed 
to  see  that  serious  opposition  was 
no  longer  offered  to  liim.  As  for 
marching  home  in  triumph  with  a 
trembling  prisoner  in  chains  behind 
him,  as  a  gallant  young  conquering 
hero  ought  to  march — this  was  what 
Herbert  Freer  could  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  do. 

To  drop  the  fighting  metaphor, 
as  this  is  to  be  quite  a  peaceful 
story — out  of  his  excessive  good- 
nature— out  of  his  obhging  dispo- 
sition— out   of  his   amiability,  his 
friendliness,  his  general   honhcmiiej 
tihere  had  grown  a  belief  that  these 
very  qualilaes  were  what  prevented 
and  would  prevent  liim  from  ever 
seriously  faUing  in  love.     It  was 
argued  (not  certainly  by  very  pro- 
found logicians)  that  [a  young  mao 
who   was   politeness   itself  would 
shrink  from  doing  so  uncivil  a  thing 
as  to  pass  by  and  give  the  cut  direct 
to  all  the  yoimg  ladies  of  Sevenis- 
bury  save  on&    Again  and  again  it 
had  been  annoimccd  by  the  estsr 
blished  gossips  that  he  was  engagied 
to  and  about  to  marry  the  eldest 
Miss  Fethertew,  the  youngest  HifiB 
Fetheifew,  the  second  Miss  Fetbe^ 
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few.  Miss   Beitha  Peacock,   Miss 
Woodley  (niece  to  old  Colonel  Wood- 
l^y)— nay,  he  had  even  been  talked 
aboat  in  connection  .with  the  vene- 
lable  Miss  Phillips  herself  (whose 
age  was   guessed  to  be  about  a 
tiiousand,  and  whose  money  in  the 
fdnds  about  a  million).     But  he 
only  let  this  talk  ebb  and  flow  at  its 
own  sweet  wiU.    When  its  ripples 
dashed  right  up  against  him  some- 
times, he  skipped  out  of  the  way  of 
them ;  sometimes  he  met  the  small 
deluge  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke.    As 
for  a  serious  denial  or  a  serious  con- 
firmation he  was  too  wise  to  give  it. 
For  he  knew,  as  we  all  know,  that 
in  all  such  gossip  the  word  of  the 
supposed  principal  in  matrimonial 
arrangements  is  the  last  word  that 
is  believed.     So  rumour  went  on 
prophesying,  and  he  contented  him- 
setf  with  simply  letting  the  prophe- 
cies remain  unfulfilled.    Such  had 
been  the  state  of  affairs  for  nearly 
two  years ;  and  Sevemsbury  had  at 
last  become  quite  incredulous.     A 
settled  conviction  had  grown  up  in 
tlie  minds  of  Herbert's  acquaintance 
that  he  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  of 
which  a  lover  is  made.    For  a  lover 
must  have  his  heats  and  impetuosi- 
ties, his  eagerness,  his  strokes  (it 
may  be  almost  admitted)  of  sharp 
practice  against  rivals ;  and  Herbert 
nad   shown  so  f&r  none  of  these 
qualities.     Ho  had  exhibited  him- 
self only  in  the  character  of  an  easy, 
good-tempered,  clever,  and  rather 
careless  fellow.    When,  therefore,  it 
was  blo-wn  about  by  old  Mrs.  Fether- 
few  that  she  was  sure  he  was  '  very 
sweet  on  ^liss  Foster,'  and  that  she 
(Mrs.  Fetherfew)    was   quite   sure 
there  really  was  '  sometmng  in  it' 
this  time,  Sevemsbury  only  shook 
its  wise  head  and  declined  to  have 
its  credulity  imposed  on  any  more. 
IkDrs.  Fetherfew  talked,  as  the  winds 
of  heaven  blow,  just  as  she  listed ; 
but  it  was  said  that  if  she  talked  as 
freely  as  the  winds  she  also  talked  as 
idly ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  she 
was  just  as  little  regarded  as  they. 


CHAPTER  n. 

'LIKE  A  HOUSE  ON  FIEE.' 

Herbert's  acquaintance  with  the 
Fosters  was  not  more  than  a  month 


old  when  this  latest  gossip  first 
began  to  gain  ground ;  and  in  cider 
that  we  may  see  how  far  it  had  really 
any  foundation— how  far  it  merely 
resembled  the  many  other  idle  ru- 
mours that  had  gone  before  itn-we 
shall  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  acquaintance. 

Of  course  when  Herbert  first  came 
to  Sevemsbury  he  came  well  pro- 
vided with  letters  of  introduction. 
And  even  had  he  not  done  so,  and 
had  the  repute  of  fifteen  hundred  a 
year  not  been  in  itself  a  tolerably 
good  introduction,  he  would  not 
nave  been  long  without  acquaint- 
ances. Amongst  other  notes,  ne  had 
brought  one  to  Captain  Foster ;  but 
he  had  kept  it  unpresented  so  long 
that  at  last  he  had  oecome  ashamed 
to  present  it  at  all,  and  so  he  had, 
instead  of  doing  so,  simply  put  it  in 
the  fire.  He  had,  indeed,  met  the 
captain  once  or  twice  at  other  people's 
houses,  and  so  had  come  to  be  on 
speaking  terms  with  him;  but  the 
acquaintance  had  never  become  more 
than  a  casual  one.  Wandering,  how- 
ever, one  evening  down  the  terrace 
in  which  the  captain  lived,  he  noticed 
at  the  door  of  his  house  the  figure  of 
a  young  man,  who  pulled  the  bdl 
with,  apparently,  some  little  hesitEi- 
tion,  stooped  down  after  having  done 
so  as  if  to  listen  whether  it  had  rung 
or  not,  and,  seemingly  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  it  bad  not,  descended 
the  stei)s,  and  was  walking  off  briskly 
with  that  reheved  expression  of 
countenance  which  a  man  wears 
when  he  has  suddenly  decided  to 
put  off  a  call  which  he  is  not  over- 
anxious to  make ;  but  in  turning  to 
walk  off  he  turned  &ce  to  face  with 
Herbert 

•Doyou  often  do  that,  Phil?  Are 
you  ringing  at  aU  the  doors  and 
mnning  away,  or  merely  taking  them 
in  a  casual  way?' 

The  runaway  was  one  of  Herbert's 
most  intimate  companions,  by  name 
PhiUp  Grey. 

'Oh!  confound  it,'  he  said,  'I 
have  pulled  two  or  three  times,  and 
either  it  doesn't  ring  or  they  have 
seen  mo  through  the  window  and 
don't  care  to  answer  ii  Besides  the 
captain  is  such  a  bore  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  excuse  for  going  away.' 

Herbert  laughed.    'Then  let  us 
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Imve  a  walk/  he  said,  and  linking 
their  arms  they  turned  and  had  a 
walk  for  about  two  paces  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  arms  of 
Captain  Foster  himself,  who  had 
come  on  them  at  that  instant  un- 
awares from  behind. 

'Well,  I  declare,'  said  Philip 
Grey ;  *  I  was  just  trying  to  persuade 
Freer  to  call  with  me  and  see  you/ 

'Were  you  indeed;  thou  1  hope 
he  will  at  any  rate  be  persuaded  by 
the  two  of  us/ 

Herbert  bowed  and  said,  'Very 
happy/ 

The  captaui  rang,  and  having 
perhaps  the  knack  of  ringing  his 
own  bell  better  than  any  one  else, 
or  being  perhaps  more  in  earnest 
than  Philip  Grey,  his  ring  was  an- 
swered at  once. 

'I  wonder  whether  he  heard  me 
call  him  a  bore,'  muttered  Phihp. 

*  I  fancy  he  did,'  said  Herbert 

And,  so  speculating,  the  young 
men  entered  with  their  host;  and  this 
was  the  manner  of  Herbert  Freor's 
first  introduction  to  the  house  of 
Captain  Foster.  How  often,  I  won- 
der, do  hosts  and  guests  meet,  and 
chat,  and  entertain  each  other  with 
similar  franlmess  and  cordiality! 
Whether  Captain  Foster  really  had 
overheard  that  remark  of  Phihp 
Grey's  or  not,  he  made  no  sign  of 
having  done  so.  But  how  many  of 
us  would  like  occasionally  to  let  our 
dear  friends  know  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  he  they  have  just  told  us,  only 
that  courtesy  condemns  us  to  silence 
and  hypocrisy !  The  gallant  captain 
led  his  friends  in  and  seated  them  at 
his  table.  He  gave  them  of  his  wine 
and  ^of  Ms'  cigars ;  he  entertained 
them  with  what  he  sincerely  beheved 
to  bo  very  brilliant  conversation; 
and  all  the  whUe,  for  anything  I 
know,  he  was  thinking  of  that  un- 
lucky stricture  of  Phihp's  and  aim- 
ing to  prove  to  Herbert  how  uiyust 
it  was.  All  the  while,  possibly,  both 
the  young  gentlemen  were  interest- 
ing themselves  less  in  his  remarks 
than  in  certain  tinkling  sounds 
which  they  could  barely  hear,  and 
which  indicated  that  a  piano  was 
being  played  in  some  d^tant  room 
of  the  house. 

For  Philip  at  least  knew  well 
enough  who  the  pianiste  was.    To 


say  truth  there  had  been  somi 
tender  imssages  between  him  an<l 
Miss  Foster,  and  the  reiil  cause  of 
his  indecision  as  to  whethta:  ho 
should  call  at  Captain  Foster's  house 
had  arisen  from  doubt  liow  she 
would  receive  him ;  and  from  a  faint 
conviction  on  his  part  that  probably 
it  would  be  better  that  these  tender- 
nesses should  go  no  further.  HLs 
valour,  therefore,  had  for  once  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  better  shape  of 
discretion,  prompting  him  to  niii 
away.  But  now  that  he  was  iu  the 
house  he  wanted  to  be  with  her,  and 
fidgeted  under  the  assiduous  cour- 
tesies of  his  entertainer.  So  he  said 
at  last,  interrogatively,  in  a  break  of 
the  conversation, '  Miss  Foster  is  at 
home  then?'  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sound  of 
the  piano  came— as  if  ho  had  not 
been  quite  well  aware  of  that  fact 
before  he  entered  the  house.  And 
by-and-by,  after  this  hint  and  another 
or  two  hke  it,  the  captain  led  the 
young  men  to  the  drawing-room  auJ 
introduced  them  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  playing  there  alone. 

Captain  Foster  was  a  widower,  and 
it  was  no  secret  that  his  means  were 
only  strait     He  had   indeed   bat 
little  income  beyond  the  half  pay  an 
which  he  had  retired ;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was 
said  of  Lieutenant  Luff,  that  *his 
half  pay  did  not  half  pay  his  debts/ 
it  was  known  that  he  always  hred 
tightly  up  to  his  resources.    His 
daughter  Ida  was  the  eldest  of  his 
children,  and  had  now  come  home, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  take  charge 
of  liis  house.    Besides  her  there  was 
only  Arthur  left,  a  boy  of  ten.    Be- 
tween them  there  had  been  four 
others.   Arthur  could  remember  the 
time  when  there  was  only  one  little 
green  mound  besides  the  larger  one 
in  thig  cemetery.     This  larger  one 
had  always  been  there  as  &r  as  he 
could  remember :  indeed  it  had  had 
to  be  made  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  world.    But  these  lesser  hillocks 
had  all  been  made  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  and  Arthur,  himself 
a  delicate  child,  was  left  now  without 
a  playmate  at  alL 

It  happened  that  Herbert  had 
never  met  Miss  Foster  before.  ^^ 
had  during  the  last  year  or  two  beea 
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much  ftom  home,  and  had  only  re- 
tained to  SeTemsbnry  a  few  weeks 
previoasly.  But  though  he  had  not 
seen  her  he  had  often  heard  of  her 
and  of  her  beauty,  and  he  was  quite 
I»epared  to  admire  her.  And  Ida 
Fori^er  was  indeed  Tery  beautiful. 
Tall,  dark,  healthy,  giaoofiil,  and 
animated,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
vigour  which  should  have  been 
shared  by  the  poor  little  brother% 
and  sisters  had  been  foreseized  by 
the  first-bom. 

When  the  gentlemen  entered  the 
room  she  rose,  shook  hands  with 
Philip,  honoured  Herbert  with  a  gra- 
ckras  inclination  of  the  head ;  and, 
being  asked  to  continue  playing,  did 
80  at  anee  in  a  ready  unhesitating 
way,  which  said  pleasantly,  as  plainly 
as  words  could  have  saidj'itlmt  she 
knew  she  had  a  right  to  play  for  the 
reason  that  she  really  could  play. 

There  is  something  very  sur- 
prising— I  had  almoet  said  very 
humiliating^ — ^in  the  way  in  which 
music,  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
human  arts,  is  often  degraded  into  a 
merely  mechanical  work,  and  the 
tnck  of  playing  made,  too  evidently, 
a  thck  essen&dly  the  same  in  its 
natnre  as  the  sleight-of-hand  of  a 
conjuror.  We  see  very  ordinary 
women  play,  with  a  dexterity  and 
accuracy  thiat  charm  their  hearers, 
pieces  of  music  to  compose  which 
has  tasked  all  the  powers  of  the 
greatest  masters.  They  execute  the 
most  difi&cult  passages  and  the  most 
brilliant  movements  without  any  ap- 
paient  effort,  and  people  cry, '  What 
a  wonderful  player!'  And  all  the 
while  these  women  may  be  only 
clever,  trained  automata,  as  soulless 
and  unappreoiative  of  what  they 
do  as  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating- 
machine,  and  as  unlike  real  musi- 
cians as  that  machine  is  unlike  (and 
unfit  to  be)  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Their  criticisms  on 
music  would  probably  be  the  per- 
fection of  absurdity  or  conunon- 
place.  They  have  never  paused  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  what  they 
play,  or  asked  what  was  intended  to 
be  oonveyed  by  the  grand  passages 
they  execute  so  readily.  Sorrow,  joy, 
anger,  loye,  disappointment,  ecstasy, 
deqMur— every  emotion  that  thrills 
our  mortal  bodies  was  felt,  it  may 


be,  by  the  mighty  master  as  ho 
swept  the  choids  and  brought  out 
these  melodies.  To  the  player  it  \& 
all  mere  wrist-and-finger  work.  And 
yet  so  wonderfrdly  correct  is  the 
mechanical  performance  that,  as  the 
electric  current  flashes  through  and 
gathers  strength  from  the  passive 
insulator,  to  the  hearer  all  tiiese 
passions  may  still  come  out  and  live 
again,  evolved  by  her  who  neither 
feels  them  nor  knows  them. 

Ida  Foster  was  not,  however,  a 
player  of  this  kind.  Music  with  her 
was  a  true  passion  and  deh'ght,  and 
playing  second  nature.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  fshe  iplayed,  as  a  certain 
humble  hero  wnistled,  for  want  of 
thought;  but  offcenest  ^e  play^ 
because  she  found  in  playing  peace 
and  calm  and  better  thoughts  iban 
cama  to  her  in  the  daily  wrestle 
with  the  world,  in  the  daily  cares 
and  anxieties,  the  daily  plottings 
and  small  conspiracies  with  which, 
unhappily,  young-lady  life  is  often 
disturbed.    At  any  rate  she  never 

Ced  for  mere  show.  And  Herbert 
r,  as  well  as  ;his  companion, 
soon  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
an  impertinence  to  have  formally 
thanked  her  as  she  i>assed  from  tune 
to  tune  and  piece  to  piece. 

There  was  a  little  air  of  her  own 
composing  which  she  played  at  last, 
and  said  archly — 

'  Mr.  Freer,  I  hear  you  are  a  poet ; 
will  you  list^  to  this  air,  and  when 
you  go  home  present  my  respectful 
compliments  to  the  Muses  and  re- 
quest them  to  inspire  you  with 
words  to  fit  it?' 

And  Herbert,  being  gallant,  said 
that  if  he  found  the  Muses  sitting 
up  for  him  on  his  return  home  he 
r»Gdly  would  put  Miss  Foster's  re- 
quirements before  them ;  tiiough,  on 
account  of  the  great  advance  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  oil,  they  had  taken  to  going  to 
bed  early,  and  he  doubted  he  would 
be .  too  late  tmless  he  were  off  at 
once. 

So,  laughing,  the  young  men  took 
their  hats  and  bade  good-night. 

There  was  the  tinkle  of  water  in 
the  little  air,  Herbert  thought,  as  if 
it  were  water  dropping  on  ^lass; 
there  was  laughter  with  tears  in  it ; 
there  was  the  languor  of  love  with 
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its  doubts  and  feorp  in  it«  ..At  aiy  , 
rate  Herbert  felt  be  cquI4  ?iat  oe^ ; 
fisu:  wrong  if  Jto  ^^rote  noqseiw  tp  it#// 
seeing  that  ne)^  mii$iip,.is  ,60j^e)4<W'i 
set  to  an;ftlung  e]fia. ,  "fUs,  thei^^z^  „ 
is  what  h^  prodi;bqed;;.bui,jf;Lot.bei^ 
fore  b«  had  cposjderably.disypy^flgd . , 
his  hair  and  Ixia  teipoperi  had  Ipog  ^ 
sat  put  his  fire,. and,  ]^bhW4  .the 
feaiihers  pfT,  noore  qjoilUt  ^tea  a^em^d 
atajloe^essary:^-  j    .,  ,i    .. 

'     '    '  '     '  •BHomt  Etka  ■'"  "'  ' 

'Xm,  bTo«m«  dark  fyeft^BpeUciogejer,  .      .  , 

life,  jma  U^t,  and  Uughter  qmvor 

'      '  ik  t&oslb  eyor;  aU  m^.  Uibse  eyes t ' 

•     Bf%kiliMWn^fefB;a]ime;tkoi«i^!" 

.1     ■'    '-    t      '      '  ■    ~-     ■  -•  > ' 
*  Like  i  planot  richly  glowing, 

<    Be|ghtttaWneyefe;iihtiie,tiMMey«P/ 

And,  wheo>  Miss  Foster  reeeived  tba^. 
effiisipn  i^exit  day, '  with  Mr*  ^Pjp^i^b 
cowpliyppmts/  she  •.  did  ■  lyyt  peed  to  : 
ask;  yhpsei  egres^^  wer$  meani;  baii : 
be^>  ^e  ajie.^oxxy  to  mjt  to  inqtwe 
of  jberself ,  wj^theff-  sha ,  really  had.  - 
madeamarl^^ff  JK)t  *.,    ], 

Whether  Herbert  siteo  .buffiii  so 
eaxlj  to  as^him^^  deliberately  aoy  . 
que&on  similar  if>  that  of  Mias.i 
Foster's  it  would  ifi  the  l^;e8eAt  vt^^g^. 
of  this  histo^  be  pr^matareto'isay*  i 
Possibly  %  new.  ps^yeoient  had .  been 
put  down  ijjLih^idiieotioiiQf  £iU9{ozi, 
Teriju:^,  and.  Herbert  therefore  fejUt  • 
more  pleasure  io  walking,  in.  ihsit. 
dii]ectiQUJl^iaoheu^,tofeiBL'  ]Pofih>. 
sibly  Captaiz^  Foeterjs  <)hiuxs  had 
softer  cushjQus,  and  fewer  tii(0!nis^i&  i 
them  Him  Herbert  fowA  uuderihins . 
elsewhere- ,.  possibly  Of  the  suppo- 
sition bo  jQot  Jibellpus)  Ida  Foswa,  : 
nimble  fing?^  ^aud  '^:aeious  glances  • ; 
were  more  to  his, taste  tlvMti^ose  of  <  * 
the  liJOlBseB  Fetherfew*    At  any  rate 
when  I^  Ee)^rfew>  said  so.  posir  , 
tiTely.that  she  was  quite,  sure  theisa  . 
was  'something  in  %'  %he  had  this  , 
much  of  foundation  foe  her  aaseprtion, , , 
th^  H^bert^  .naxn^ly,  had  duriog< ., 
the  Qiontb  tbeu  just  .p^t  been,  lees -i 
oftep  at  hf r  QWA  hpuae  apid  laora.. 
firaquenjUy  ^  Ctotaioi  Foster^s  thau 
she  found  at  all  agreeable  to  .thet< . 
plans  she  had. herself i  matured  ibr  . 
Herb^'shappiue8S>.andthan.argaed . 
appreciation  of  the  j^Oi^taJity  aha  00  i 
generously  proffered  U^oufdl  qcq^ 
sions  of  their  meeting. 


Q^bejrt/in.&di^ifoix^  .   . 
ma^  WMb  th&Fos^,plmaut  and 
agreff^blfjp^.ftndf  jjt  tfuipTre  w»Q^    It. 
piK)gfre(S|a«d,  /  B«W  1 3?hil  0^  » 

house  ou.fif^;  Ap^  *A  fhil  iC^li 
hiw^f,  aj  lit^e,.efilipflBd»  md,  aa^ 
kuew  K) w  .paff^wljybe  had  hiiwwJf 
escap!^  tjbq  :flame6^if  inde^  he  Md  • 

esMMdjat,  all,  it.ia,tq.bejfeawi  be. 
loobeq  ,ow  I'^ib  swaettung.  pf  tl^ » 
f)^^^ped,mtei^jftud  yary,  dbntjti&ia: 
opwmis#^j2iWc,  T«?iib   ;whiqb;  igood 
neigbboflw*  ^hobappiw  .ito;.l|«fe 

had^^  .theii;  ^T¥^  hppse .  b^irpt  J  da'nib 
ge^^raUy  dp  look  ^  #fQthai!  pep^a^v 
tencim^t^  iu  t^ttf^cqdicaaaepjt*.   .rj 


i  > 


.1 ) 


J  • 


■  ■.      .| 


1 '    i '    ■.::>/    '.]/'• 

Jn  tbes^  d£^  Herbe^.  had.  a  irai7 
decided  ^cy  that  he.ww  K*eMf ; 
aud  pn#  cfi  ^^jS^^^tsi  on  rwhich  ha. 
deternmed  tp  bejesi^i^piaUy  elo^ent: 
wa^  the  iuot  ^^ery  ii«>v#l  Qiie  eif:  '.Tha 
Sireaaf  :•  ;,  j     ^  '.,.-»  i  .    ,      i 

'  When,  the  TOi^Jd  was.  rerj  jtsmg 
indeed/  h^  Fiofe;. '.  and  when.tha 
heaT^^w,  .w^re  m^fh .  wmrm .  to  lit 
than  they  ara  jnowrriwhep  tbe.&Aer 
of  th^ gqda T}foi to Qomad^wu ami 
makal^Qtla  the  daughtera  ^  men 
— tber^.  was  a  mr  .inland,  ina  4mr 
ooeao>  ai4  ^^odmieath.  ita:0lifin  of 
dassjilmg;  whit^ieaBiypu.mighit  uqt 
daor  ,hia^  .Peeu*  Neptune  himaetf 
ridiugvOQ  h^  dqlphl^  iuia.intydVA 
can  never  hope  to  see  hjea  jpowu 
The  iuaid«9a  pf  f^t  islaud  were  ireiy 
f air. :l<o.. took  !ip$Hib  and.^lhw-^ieea 
welder  as  the  hiddm^  aoul  ^  hanaiQiQi. 
Outicrf  bwreii  theire  is  .now  no 
beauiy^  .nor  aay  woaic  to  bMoom-' 
psip9d  .^tli.theiia; .  .The  laailoaa 
could  I  uot.^choqsa,  ibu^i  cast  anBhai 
aud  reiDfliA  always  1  iu^bfiir  htiasfol 
com^fi(9y.  ;  So  .p^m^/'who^/laiided  on 
that  island  ever  ri^tumed  bououa  w^ 
tidiiiga of it^ wonders.,., r  }    ;   .>.  ? 

/  la  prQjQess  oC  tnmey  hcrweTor,  QOfi 
passpd  that  way  wbosatopped  the  (eaaa 
of  his  <;rew  witk.waji:^4uid:oaitiial 
them  to  h»nd  hhn  to  the  tinaot^  tM 
so ,ihay mighty  under  tbeimdow 
of  the  islands  jand  he  might  heai!  the 
hairmouy  and  lyet'  jiot  ha  indoiQed.  to 
stay.  TJb^  they  sc^w  that  tha  ctfft 
so.  dftzzlingly  white  vera  of  the 
bleached  bonea  of  >  men,  and  tfaqy 
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ooncladed  tihat  the  maidens  x^ho 
were  so  fair,  and  sang  bo  sweetly, 
were  really  no  better  than  they 
fihonld  be ;  if,  indeed,  they  were  not 
mere  cannibal  yoting  females. 

'  Since  then  the  world  has  grown 
a  great  deal  older,  and  its  people 
think  themselyes  a  great  deal  wiser. 
The  stars  haye  gone  much  farther 
bsck  and  become  astronomical. 
That  Elysian  ocean  has  wholly  dried 
up.  That  enchanted  island  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  no  map  extant.  Only  the 
sirens,  under  changed  names,  and 
wearing  modem  dresses,  still  le- 
niain,  and  still  to  our  eztrrane  incon- 
Tenience  retain  their  old  unsocial 
and  yery  disagreeable  habits.' 

That  this,  and  many  pages  to 
which  it  was  introductory,  was  a 
piece  of   very  fine  writing  which 
would  be  jumped  at  by  any  editor 
in  England  before  whom  it  might 
be  held  up — though  unfortunately 
the  essay  wtu  apropos  of  nothing 
particulu' — it  never  entered  Her- 
bert's mind  to  doubt    But  that  the 
&ble  could  have  any  practical  moral 
for  himself  to  take  to  heart:  that 
sirens  did  really  still  exist  amongst 
his  own  acquaintance  disguised  in 
genteel  crinoline  and  playing  ele- 
gantly on  pianos :  nay,  eyen  that  he 
himself  was  at  that  moment  in  im- 
minent danger  of  haying  his  own 
bones  clean  picked  by  one — this  was 
a  reductio  ad  ahsurdnm  which  if  put 
before  him  he  would  have  scouted 
with  disdain. 

And  yet  if  he  had  been  asked 
what  it  was  that  attracted  him,  and 
made  him  flutter  round  Ida  Foster, 
^  a  moth  flutters  round  a  candle, 
he  could  have  given  but  poor  rea- 
sons. He  would  have  said  she  had 
a  bright  eye — yet  he  had  read  Ten- 
nyson, and  might  have  remembered 
that  so  had  wily  Vivien.  He  would 
haye  said  she  had  a  sweet  voice — 
yet  he  hod  read  Milton,  and  might 
have  called  to  mind  that  the  fallen 
angels  song  very  sweetly.  He 
would  have  said  she  had  a  gentle 
touch— yet  he  kept  a  cat  and  had 
observed  ita  habits.  He  would  have 
said  she  had  a  pretty^name — yet  he 
would  have  needed  no  one  to  remind 
him  that  that  was  a  merit  due  more 
io  her  godfathers  and  godmothers 
than  herself.    The  trutih  must  be 
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told.  Herbert,  the  superb— Her- 
bert, the  cool,  the  self-possessed — 
was  really  by  no  means  so  much 
himself  as  he  used  to  be.  And  Ida, 
who  had  angled  often  in  sport,  was 
angling  now  in  earnest.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  us  to  have  so  soon  to  dethrone 
a  young  lady  who  may  haye  been 
mistaken  for  a  heroine.  But  the 
spoils  of  her  skill  had  been  already 
more  than  a  woman  with  a  heart 
ever  does  gain.  Hitherto  she  had 
practised  only  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. She  had  studied  with  all  the 
coolness  of  an  anatomist  the  degree 
of  torture  which  her  unhappy  sub- 
jects might  be  made  to  endure,  with- 
out making  such  an  exhibition  of 
themselves  as  would  be  positively 
disagreeable  to  her.  And  when  this 
stage  wsJB  reached,  it  had  been  her 
wont  to  exchange  her  subject  for 
another  one.  Cool,  deyer,  and 
heartless,  she  had  brought  flirtation 
probably  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  per- 
tection  as  it  is  destined  ever  to  attain. 
She  knew  exactly  how  far  she  could 
go  to  inflict  the  maximum  of  mis- 
chief without  openly  compromising 
herself,  and  beyond  this  point  she 
never  went.  She  had  never  yet 
failed  to  enslave  when  she  fairly  bent 
herself  to  her  task,  and  she  had 
every  confidence  that  she — as  indeed 
any  woman  to  her  thinking — could 
marry  any  man  who  came  within 
her  reach  were  she  only  sufficiently 
determined.  And  determined  she 
was  to  marry  Herbert  Freer,  even 
before  she  saw  him.  Not  that  to 
herself  she  made  any  pretence  of 
loying  him.  Love  was  a  passion 
that  she  knew  only  from  witnessing 
its  effects  —  very  ridiculous  she 
thought  them— in  others.  But  if 
she  could  not  love,  she  could  act 
very  cleverly,  and  said  contemp- 
tuously that  private  theatricals  were 
more  amusing  off  the  stage  than  on 
it— in  her  opinion.  And  those  who 
knew  her  best  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  tell  in  which  of  her  doings 
she  played  an  assumed  part;  in 
which  she  was  herself.  Music  was 
the  one  pursuit  in  which  she  seemed 
entirely  in  earnest,  and  her  love 
of  which  was  thoroughly  sincere. 
If  when  she  played  she  charmed  all 
ears,  let  us  hope,  too,  that  she  ex- 
orcised for  a  while  her  own  eyil 
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spirit,  and  roee  from  her  piano  and 
her  harp  with  purer  and  less  selfish 
thoughts  than  those  which  so  soon 
resumed  their  hold  upon  her.  And 
she  knew  that  in  music  lay  her 
power;  but,  alas!  without  perceiving 
that  her  .power  lay  there,  because 
there  lay  for  a  while  nature  and 
truth. 

Herbert,  for  his  part,  might  never 
have  heard  of  the  sirens— much  less 
have  written  an  essay  on  them. 
Whether  it  was  that  lus  hour  had 
fully  come — whether  for  his  sins 
he  had  been  doomed  for  a  certain 
time  to  walk  this  earth  in  pain  and 
perplexi^— whether  the  gods  had 
really  driven  him  out  of  his  wits, 
intending  in  a  little  while  to  deal 
still  worse  with  him  —  however 
these  things  might  be,  in  one  short 
month  Ida  Foster's  scheme  had 
prospered  so  for  that  he  had  become 
her  slave,  and  waited  humbly  on 
her  in  a  way  that  he  had  never 
waited  on  woman  before.  And 
Phil  Grey^  whose  vision  had  been  a 
little  cleared,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  open  his  eyes, 
when  Ida  threw  him  overboard 
somewhat  earlier  than  her  wont, 
stood  looking  on,  and  making  com- 
parisons, like  that  which  was  re- 
corded at  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter. 

Not  that  even  a  month  had  passed 
over  without  Herbert's  heginmng 
to  have  some  little  doubt  as  to  Ida 
being  in  all  t^gs  the  'perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned,'  his  fancy 
had  at  first  painted  her.  But  here 
again  his  good  nature  told  against 
hmL  When  he  noticed  any  fault, 
he  did  not  so  much  think  worse  of 
Ida  for  it,  as  approve  his  own  good 
judgment,  that  he  could  see  faults 
at  all  in  one  with  whom  he  already 
began  to  suspect  he  was  falling  in 
love. 

For  example,  Phil  had  told,  him 
in  a  friendly  way  that  Ida  had  jilted 
Jnm,  and  had  hinted  further,  that 
he  was,  he  beUeved,  far  from  the 
first  whom  she  had  served  sa  Well, 
Herbert  had  admitted  that  such 
conduct  was  very  wrong ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  easily  we  forgive 
unfaithfulness  in  love,  which  we 
imagine  to  have  been  practised  in 
our  own  &vour.    We  think,  at  any 


rate,  it  is  some  compensation  for  ibe 
£air  one's  perfidy,  that  we  ourselTes 
should  be  kind  and  sympathetb 
with  her  victim ;  and,  again,  it  is 
surprising  how  kindly  a  man  really 
does  think  of  his  uNsucoessful  rival. 
So  Herbert  readily  forgave  Ida  all 
her  flirtations  without  even  wishing 
to  hear  them  recounted.  And,  S 
possible,  he  felt  more  friendly  than 
ever  to  Philip  Qrey. 

Then,  too,  one  thing  that  Herbert 
most  thoroughly  enjoyed,  was  a 
hearty,  good  laugh,  on  due  provo- 
cation ;  or,  feuling  due  provocatian, 
even  on  no  provocation  at  alL  And 
he  winced  a  little  at  the  impaasive- 
ness  of  Ida.  She  smiled  very  sweet- 
ly on  him,  but  he  could  never  get 
her  to  join 'him  in  a  real  good 
laugh.  Her  calm,  clear-cut  fiioe, 
never  so  far  lost  its  self-possession— 
never  seented  to  be  mov^  with  com- 
mon passion;  and  to  say  truth, 
Herbert  would  have  liked  better  to 
see  it  so  agitated.  Yet  he  reflected 
that  in  all  his  reading  he  had  never 
read  that  the  angels  themselves 
laughed;  they,  too,  only  smiled, 
and  must,  he  thought,  smile  very 
much  as  Ida  smiled;  and  a  maa 
must  be  hard  to  please  indeed  who 
finds  &ult  with  a  young  lady  merely 
for  being  of  an  angelic  temperament 

But  &ere  were  other  glimpses, 
also,  which  Herbert  got  into  the 
life  of  the  Foster  household  which 
gave  him  little  qualms,  and  made 
him  doubt  whether  there  might 
not  be  times  when  his  angel  did  not 
even  smile.  The  captain  tJwajyB 
spoke  to  Ida  more  me^y  than 
seemed  consistent  with  parental  au- 
thority. Arthur  moved  more  noise- 
lessly in  her  presence  than  else- 
where, and  had  nis  little  eyes  often 
fixed  on  her  when  he  was  speeding 
to  other  people.  In  a  hundred  ways 
Herbert  was  made  to  suspect  that 
Ida  had  a  temper,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  that  &ct  noticed  at 
hom& 

All  these  things  had  Herbert  seen, 
and  pondered,  and  laid  to  heart 
But  when  did  love  ever  pretend  to 
base  itself  on  judgment?  He  was 
rather  proud  than  otherwise  of  feel- 
ing that  he  was  beginning  to  love 
unwisely.  He  repeated  to  himself 
that  line  about  '  not  wisely,  but  too 
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weU/  and  it  is  to  be  feared^  ihotiglit 
in  Mb  innermost  heart  that  so  to  love^ 
vaa  rather  a  noble  actLon,  and  one 
that  put  him  in  the  category  of 
many  of  the  most  charming  heroes 
in  the  best  romances. 

When,  therefore^,  he  walked  home 
one  night  and  ruminated  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  that  night  made  Ida  a 
passionate  offer  of  lus  hand,  and  yet 
had  been  dismissed  in  ignorance 
what  the  result  of  that  offer  was  to 
be,  he  then  realist,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  that  for  him,  too,  as 
for  the  rest  of  as,  there  was  reserved 
doubt  and  trouble  and  perplexity; 
and  that  a  book  might  be  bound  in 
Telvet  with  gilt  edges,  as  he  had 
&ncied  the  Tolume  of  his  life's  his- 
tory to  be,  and  yet  have  in  it  lines 
yeiy  hard  to  read. 

For  feline  nature  is  always  the 
Game;  and  Ida,  true  to  her  inistinct, 
and  feeling  sure  of  her  bird,  could 
not  forbear  to  play  with  it  for  a 
while  much  as  she  would  have  been 
grieved  to  lose  it.  So  she  had  begun 
the  game  of  '  £ut  and  loose'  with 
Herbert,  and  had  sent  him  home 
with  such  an  answer  as  left  him 
bound  while  it  left  her  free. 


CHAPTEEIV. 

CONBTANGT. 

It  happened  the  day  after  this 
crisis  had  be^i  reached  that  Ida  very 
unexpectedly,  and  very  much  to  her 
annoyance,  had  to  leave  Sevemsbury 
with  her  papa  for  a  week.  She 
could  not  well  write  to  Herbert 
before  starting,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  her  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  graciously  to  accept  him.  Be- 
sides, she  had  wanted  to  have  a  day 
or  two's  amusement  with  him;  to 
have  heard  a  few  more  protestations 
and  a  few  more  entreaties,  and  at 
last  to  have  had  the  crowning  tri- 
mnph  of  pronouncing  with  her  own 
lips  the  sentence  of  his  happiness. 
To  be  hurried  away,  tiberefore,  at 
such  a  time  was  especially  provok- 
ing. There  was  no  excuse  for  send- 
ing Herbert  her  address  even.  Tet 
to  leave  him  to  himself  for  a  whole 
week  in  such  a  critical  stato  was 
what  Ida  by  no  means  liked.  She 
tried  to  miss  the  train  that  so  she 


might  have  a  chance  of  meeting  him 
by  accident  and  saying  a  tender 
word  before  she  started.  But  though 
she  was  lato  herself  the  train  was 
still  later,  and  she  caught  it  to  a 
nicety. 

When  Herbert  called  that  even- 
ing, therefore,  as  usual  in  Burton 
Terrace,  and  learnt  that  the  family 
had  ^ne  off  but  a  few  hours  before 
to  Ghfton,  he  believed  that  the  '  in- 
valid relative '  and  the  '  urgent 
family  matters,'  which  were  said  to 
be  ihe  occasion  of  this  sudden 
journey,  were  equally  apocryphal. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  believe  that 
the  journey  could  really  have  been 
an  unforeseen  and  an  unavoidable 
one,  but  at  once  concluded  that  it 
was  a  flight  deliberately  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  his 
way  after  the  evente  of  tiie  preceding 
night  He  believed  this  the  more 
readily  as  no  message  appeared  to  be 


left  for  him ;  and  he  was  too  proud 
to  ask  the  servant  for  an  address 
which  he  thonght  had  been  pur- 
posely withheld. 

Herbert's  dog,  for  sitting,  as  was 
ite  wont,  in  Herbert's  easy  chair, 
canght  it  that  night  in  a  way  which 
excited  the  utmost  surprise  of  that 
quadruped:  and  it  stood  blinking 
ite  mild  eyes  on  the  mg,  and  licking 
ite  feet  thoughtfully,  as  if  seekdng  m 
some  undiscovered  speck  of  mud 
for  the  cause  of  ite  master's  ill-usage, 
until  at  last  it  gave  up  the  problem 
and  sulked  off  out  of  sight.  Her* 
bert's  cigar  would  not  bum  at  M ; 
and  Herbert's  lamp  would  bum  at 
such  a  rate  that  it  broke  the  chim- 
ney. Herbert's  maid  was  never  so 
near  giving  warning  as  she  was  at 
his  unusually  snappish  way.  Her- 
bert walked  late  in  the  garden.  The 
very  moon  shone,  he  thought,  with 
a  cold  maUdous  brightness,  not  ita 
wont,  as  if  to  show  how  insigni- 
ficant he  and  his  troubles  were.  It 
was  an  ill-made  natoon,  not  at  idl 
round.  The  ground  was  hard  frozen. 
The  few  flowers  that  were  left- 
chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 
daisies — hung  frostbitten  on  their 
stelks  with  icy  tears  pendant,  as  if 
weeping  that  they  were  not  released 
from  such  a  tiresome  world.  Where 
was  the  good  of  moon,  or  flowers,  or 
frost?   Herbert  went  in  and  went  to 
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bed  dissatia&ed  with  iltd  tmiV^rsd 
in  general,  tt&d  with  this  pfamei  nt 
paracuiar,  and  '^th  Mmself  mbr6 
tiian  any  ttiorta!  tipon  it 

If  to  go  to  Aeep  were  as  ^easj  as 
to  go  to  Bed  what  good  iki^tB  w6 
diouM  ail  have!  Herbettliadnc^ref 
known  snch' pillows.  He  tried  them 
all  sides  np.  He  doubled  them. 
He  straiglrtened  them  ont'  again. 
Then  he  flnng  tbem  away  «Lnd  lay 
with  his  head  in  ail  eriiemporisied 
pit  Then  he  dossed  off  into  night* 
mare;  Then  he  got  np  and  walked 
about  his  beci^xoom  and  heaid  qimtter 
aftei'  qiiartJer  daiiged  Mm  the  min^ 
ster  clock.  What  c^mld  be  Ida^ 
meaning?  Washertelly,  afeetall, 
snch  a  ^)oot  'fellow  that  she  riierely 
wished  to  ^mnse  herself  with  Yatti 
as  he  bad  beatd  she  hod  anrased 
herself  with  othtert  ?  And  if  so,  wad 
she  not  for  all  tliat  Teally  an'  angelie 
creature,  and  would  it  not  be 
'sweeter  ibr  her  despikirinfif  than 
anght'  hi  the  world  b&ider  And 
so  fibe  weary  night  wore 'away,  a^ 
the  longest  nights  wear  away  fbr 
those  who  are  tne»e  6i(^  than  mtA 
he  was;  and  he i^ose  in  the  morning 
not  refreshed,  and  lookm^g  a  little-^ 
just  a  Httie  paler  tbah  ui^aL  Hd 
thou^t  when  he  looked  in  %^  glass 
that  he  on^t  to  have  appe&red 
worse  than  be  did,  ahd  was  possibly 
a  tittle  disi^atisfled  Wfth  himself  for 
not  doing  so.  Bnt  tben  be  was 
robust,  and  btorts-  are  not  cjtbite 
broken,  nor  luA?  turned"  quite  White 
in,  a  ^gle  tiigbt ;  and  it  wab  Im- 
perative, therefore,  thiil  he  should 
give  himself  time. 

This  was  only' Tuesday,  too,  arid 
Ida  was  icrt  torfetum  till  flie  followf 
ing  Monday!  (tills  Inudh  be  haii 
learnt  fi*om  -the  maid) ;  so  liiat  h^ 
bad  a  week  to  grow  paFe  in  andtb 
porfoct  the  otitW(Ufd  signs  of  hfis 
inward  ttouMa  And  certainly  in 
this  week  be  did  his  best.  Those 
who  have  suffbretf  from  fote-siokness 
will  not  need,  and  thos6  who'haY^ 
not  BO  suffered  will  not  eare,  to 
read  the  deti^l  of  his  self-torture. 
His  temper  grew  worse  imd  wevs^ 
dnd  surprised  everybody  who  knew 
him.  Day  after  day,  <ind  night  alter 
night,  the  same  wearisome  restless- 
ness and  mad  dnsoontent.  Gould 
Ida  only  haye  seen  him  or  known 
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*b(it  an  impression  sh6  really  !iad 
lade,  \xfft  fou:s,wt>tfld'h«ye  been 
rblie?^,  and  sl^  would -hkte*  felt 
thit  *be  eottid  'hardly  bktfe;  dow 
better  tlRm  try  him  tht^;  isk  the  bld^ 
ftfihiottfed  way,  with  adtence. ' 
•  BeVeMMJbuty;  howcTer,  Juld''()tb^ 
itafiftbitant^  bd^ides  the  Fofers^^and 
Herbert  hftvin^  T^lkyed  n/iftki'il&roy 
all'the* we^,- did  really  bo "Itct  res 
ai^krt  on  the  SattirdayeTetift^iisto 
tkke  one  of  bis  fi^ttmr^ite^  wifflts. 
Tb»  walk'  was  alokig  tfie  terrace, 
aboTe  which  towers  Sdty^fTiisbttry 
lirinsterj'statidin^  Wgb  iAid'!66king 
ddwn '  6ri  Sercm  waii»».  '^  Awny 
orer  ^  Hyfer  Beifch  field*':' 'Wd^  in 
tb^  ftfrther  distance  riser- ;rtrii3(a|y 
the  range  61  hSlte  oifl  •irhich  Tteni 
Ffo^^^rziiftn  ky  nnkny  eolhtttii^  Ago 
took  his  faioming  wtdk,  ahd\wi5eh 
offered  Ihen  the'sanie  boM  btiifline 
as  we  s6e  tonlAy.  To-ragbt/how* 
cter,  th^  hlltt  we»  nbU'^t^feible;  f» 
the  darkness  ih  December  M\%  down 
e&rly.  Themootihtfti  li^oryi^tfidi^t 
and, the  stars,  tbpugh  bright;  'wens 
not1brikM;-enbiigb*t3  hm^  ■driUhe 
tells;  Bd(  Bferbert'fo&miaTfcver  te 
Iriw  'Widl,tihd  Httih^  t^^  MM  U 
they  lay  refl^tM  in  ^id'  "vra^et. '  How 
b«lflit  diid  kteadt  theJ^-WerefiOr 
if  the  datacbg  of  ti  vh,-^  h)iA  matfe  a 
star  for  an  Ibfttant  tremVld  dut  of 
sight,  how'  soon  it  itetiriiod:'  .  W!fm 
sg^  be  voWed,  i^bbnld'  Wb  loV^  bmn. 
IT  it  eter  flickered;  ko  sobti'sHorold 
it  t'eemmo  m  i^tew^^  If  f(«r  in 
ihstaiit  a  vfiA  oblitieritM  ^d'  d^ 
appeared,  so  sbdn  shotiHF'ms  true 
te^ft  agaiti>«fle6t  Uhle'bti^  image 
oThi^yorshJp:    ^"    '""''^  "'I     ' 

Aiid  then  M  \^ftnd^t^  oil  tilto  the 
tiirnster. close  ixs  Wbe^'hiii  ^  mend 
Cmfon  Woodistock  liirefl'ito|;  where 
he  fo^d  him  at  tfiiti  mftnent  taldiis 
his  canoiilcaf  pleastire,  Walldi^g  ktid 
smoking,  oti  his  6wn  Is^wi^ MfMi 
of  his  own  hbuse,  .ih  the  den-  <ftosty 
aSr,  'well  buttoned  tip 'in  hfai'OTiet^ 
eoa«.   ■  '     •    '  '    "^''•""    ■"'  = 

Herbert  felt,  ^  1«rw-lri)iifteif  peo- 
ple often  do,  mmsnally  moral  and 
decorous.  Qo^tttisarnedion  bis  feel- 
ings, and  he  tnouglit  it  almost 
irreligious  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
iftnoking  isK)  tiear  Stinday.'  And  for 
his  own  "part  be  folttbtt^  tbinkjog 
as  be  did  with  subh  ten^r^  despair 
about  Ida,  for  him  to  amdke  would 
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b$  •  cuTw)  iodoli^ponc^' almost  boE- 
dedog  ^i pp:()6Lmty,.  So  bi»at  fixsir 
cledijQi^.t^  joi^  Mr.  Wpodsiook  in 
that  ei^rois^i  %f^  (ibough^ion  .^ 
peated  iQLviUtiQQ,  be-.re^oied*  iho 
only  III  ^p  .at.laBtin  a^elaocfaolf 
w(i^,thatjco(ape0ed  bift  joUjf  Ixieiia 
to  iuk^/ Wbfir^iVQer,  Wl^oae9dli'« 
the .  watterT .  W Weupoa .  Herbert 
OjffCQpir^.d^elajped  thai  nothing''^ 
tke  .ioiehttarf  a«4.  pujt^  oo.  ^  prappj^ 
t^iou^  afiectatiba  Q^^^aiety  WAica  in 

^mpaniw,^  '. ' ,     *     <    .7      -  -1 
CfAoii.  \^ood3iock.  was  an  ^^ 

y^ad jthati '  3»  p)^,  bluuk^pi^ii,  wJi^o 
loT^  .bk  hwu^^ . .  .£[e  1^.  h^own 
U&^rk .almost  aaa  boy;  loog  bot 
fora  Hero^i^  liad  icoma  to  S^Yeisst 
haxjf;  J^orattk^figawwerefija^ 
bd  Md,  !V}j^  a.  .few  dbwoxigat  s^- 
t^jices,*  got.  toi  kiiQw.pnetty  n<#rly 
bow  ih^^yfiud.la^  ^h  fihe.jromg 
g«»t}eman.  ^od^be  bJM  oou^wf^A  J(ii)i 

poUtenesa, . , .    <  ,  *       •«     . 

'Don't .^>a a fooV,bfi \said  \q.^- 
bfflrt , .!  Tod  fiojoa  in ,  w^tH  me.  It 
yoa^ro  d^niuned.to.  f^ll-ui.loyei 
I  b|i(ve  got  t^  girl  fbr  yon.' 
.  But  WAe^  piBo^e  arei  ia  a  Venr 
bigjb^flowTii  a«ia,/8eQtioxpu^»  mooai 
ibey  jj^sent  tbo  eie«ci$e  of  ooxoniioo 
sensf  oatbdjpa^  of  their  iOcien^aaa 
Bf^witbms  i^roaefaiiig:  Tory  nearly 
to apeifipq^^frani  •  So  wbeaiMrv 
WooQptQck  .  introduced  to  Herbeit 
bia  qiaoe  pmd  ward  as  '/  Myniec^. 
Mifip  jifBLBgf^^  Winter,  we  doups 
tho  yoiuQ^  ipan.  apei .  her  witlji  sonx^ 
little  prejndice/and  smiled  inwardly, 
^tb  arl<^i  lAijp  at'tbd  mind  which 
coold  pmi  at  the.  possibility  pf  Juis 
eTer.^cbangmg  iii  hia  ci^pBtancy* 
And  Jiiss  Winter^  who.  kad.  h$m 
Herbert  apoJ^en  otaa  a  meriQr  fellow^ 
and  wi^o  was  Jy^rself  merry  within 
all  Uimta  ofbepomiiig  mirtb»  opened 
hex  eyesiwide  ,«ad  wondqred  at  tbyo 
solemn  countenance  bo  tried  to  ke^p 
a9 loag4f(^ ipa^.   •      •:,  •  :i 

'    CHATTER  V. 


.  '  TtX)  L^TR* 
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If  this  navrative  weie  a  mere 
pieoe  ^  ^tiOQi  the  aiarratoc  wouXd 
feel  thai  the  lines  had  fiUlen  to  him 
in  Tery  atony  places^  and  that  he 


waabohbliinf  throng^  his  plot  in  a 
yeiy  lajpe  and  uncs^j  noannar. 
For  tbeatpiyteUer.wl^p  deliberately 
saddles  bimi^U  with  a  hero  whose 
oon«Uu^  is  noit  >t  all  heroic^  and 
with  a  presumptiVa  hejnupe  who 
turns  out  1^  S^t  almost  as  soon  as 
she  has  dnipped  her  tot  cuxtseyj 
can ,  h£M^  escape  b^g  told  at 
once  by-  our  modem  Xouchstone?, 
'  Xbou.'j?t  in  a  paripus  states  shep^ 
herd,'  ,  ^iit  fiere  it  i^  the  Temcious 
histodan  b^  the  i^jantia^OTer  the 
]|nere  iictionisi  If  his  .characters 
really  did  ihiB  ^hen  they  ought  to 
bav^  done  that,  or  did.  that  when 
they,  ought  to  have  4one  jkbis*,  well, 
the  hjstorJan  mayregtyqtit;  but  be 
Qoowt.  help  it.  ..Holiest.  Griffiths 
must  wxito  all  down  as -he  finds  it, 
^Pi^  if  on^y  he  jcsa  blot  with  a 
tw"  the  i^uUs  and  shortooiniQgs 
which  hQ.  da<«  ^e^t  conceal  pr.  ex- 
tenuata    ••..•, 

Proin  all  .of.wbioh  preaoxble  it 
will  have  been  inferred  by  the 
moderately  sagacious  .reader  that 
there .  is  soijae^  danger  cif  Herbert 
Freer  M\iug  fro/^  £is  high  estate 
SAd  proving  to,  bo  scarcely  that 
model  of  isiShf uJtness  be  had  Towed 
io  be.  For  pnde  do^,  indeed,  as 
in  old  times,  ff>  still  befora  a  &,11. 
And  Herbert  bpd  been  so  proud  of 
bia  £arY04r.,a|id  dei^tlon^  4Uid  bad 
gone  up  so  mueh  like  a  rocket,  that 
waneednotbeaurprised  if  he  pre- 
sently GCHne  down,  .like  jbhei  stick  of 
tbatbriUJant  firawoxik. 

Not  thi^  we  have  to  relate  that  ha 
fell  withqut  a  struggle.  Indeed,  he 
tried  hard  to  disregard  iQaoQU  Wood- 
stock's, adviee,  afd.  to  be  that  fool 
he  was  recommended  not  to  be. 
For  esmmpleji  ^o  two  girls  could  well 
be  lew  alike  tibM^  Ida  Foster  and 
JftCaorgaret  Winter.  So  flerb^  very 
«Qpn  found  hipifielf  making  eQnu>a- 
yisona  to  the  dfcadyantage  of  Mar- 
(S^.  She  playe(^  and  Jbe  thought 
Eowqnuch  nwa  lipilliaiit  wastlda's 
too^hl  She  4ang^«nd  he  thought 
how  much  QlearBX  apd  stronger  was 
Ida'a  voice!  .She.  hs4  iitUe^-fiia  of 
timidity,  too,  and  mai^  little  blun- 
ders; while  Ida  bad  a  most  supreme 
ccxafidenoe  and  neveip  made  blunders 
at  aU.  Certainly,  pr^dioe  itself 
could  not  but  admit  .that  Margaret 
had,  howevezv  a  certain  nameless 
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grace  about  her;  and  that  if  other 
people  laughed  at  her  little  blunders, 
no  one  laughed  so  heartilj  as  she 
did  herself  And  though  Herbert, 
remembering  to  what  empress  he 
had  sworn  aUegiance,  would  by  no 
means  have  admitted  that  Msu-ga- 
xet  was  beautiful,  he  saw  that  sweet- 
ness and  good-temper  had  marked 
her  for  their  own,  and  that  the  UtUe 
Woodstocks  hung  about  her  in  a 
way  that  was  yeiy  charming,  but 
that  Ida  would  neyer  have  allowed. 
He  found,  too,  by-and-by,  that 
Margaret  oould  reaUy  talk.  Nay, 
farther,  that  when  she  talked,  there 
were  actually  ideas  came  out  of  her 
bead  as  well  as  words;  and  that 
though  she  did  not  talk  very  fluently, 
and  had  in  her  speech,  as  in  her 
playing,  those  Uttle  fits  of  hesitation 
we  have  recorded  against  her,  she 
even  went  so  far  as  sometimes  to 
have  opinions  in  flat  contradiction 
to  those  he  had  himself  expressed, 
and  could  tell  him  when  she  thought 
he  was  wrong,  and  why  she  thought 
80,  without  making  herself  in  the 
least  like  a  '  strongminded  woman.' 
And  in  this  there  was  really  a  great 
deal  that  Herbert  liked ;  and  l^ore 
he  left  her  that  nip^ht  he  had  so  fiur 
OTeroome  the  prejudice  with  which 
they  met  as  to  admit  she  was  Just 
tolerable  abore  the  average  of  intole- 
rable young  ladies;  and  when  Mr. 
Woodstock  said  at  parting '  You'll 
come  and  eat  your  Christinas  din- 
ner with  us,  Herbert,'  he  answered, 
that  'he  would  see,'  meaning  that  if 
Ida  did  not  invite  him,  he  really 
would  accept  the  invitation  now 
offered  him.  'And  as  soon  as  you 
have  seen,  you  had  better  write  me 
a  line  to  say  what  you  see/  said  the 
canon;  'for  if  you  don't  come  I 
shall  have  your  chair  filled  by  some 
one  else.'  Then  Herbert  walked 
home,  reflecting  with  a  grim  self- 
tcxtturQ  on  fhe  <|iie8tion  wheAer  it 
would  be  possible,  in  the  event  of 
Ida's  lejeetmg  him,  for  him  to  find 
■ome  small  teaspoonful  o^comfort 
in  carrying  his  shattersd  afiections 
to  this  little  maid,  and  making  her 
the  proud  possessor  of  what  he 
knew  he  should  have  to  describe  to 
her  as  an  utterly  broken  heart. 

Between  the  first  conception  of  a 
dark  design,  however,  and  its  full 


execution,  there  are  many  steps. 
Not  even  to  her  husband  did  Lady 
Macbeth  say,  bluntly,  in  the  first 
instance,  'Come  now,  let  us  go  and 
commit  a  murder.'  And  Macbeth 
himself  would  hardly  have  recoiled 
with  more  horror  from  such  a  naked 
suggestion  than  that  which  Hohert 
felt  when  he  first  saw*  that  he  had 
really  contemplated  it  as  a  possi- 
bility that,  under  any  combiimtiaQ 
of  circumstances,  he  could  marry 
any  one  but  Ida:  it  was  a  dehbe- 
rata  suggestion,  in  &ct,  that  he 
should  commit  murder  on  his  own 
heart's  best  affections,  and  he  felt 
all  the  moral  guilt  of  suicide.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  next  morning  he 
strolled  down  to  the  service  in  the 
minster,  and  having  taken  his  "seat 
in  Canon  Woodstock's  pew,  there 
came  in  by-and-by  Miss  Winter, 
he  felt  that  he  was  doing  quite  a 
meritorious  thing  to  notice  how 
plainly  she  was  dressed  and  how 
small  she  looked,  and  how  &r  from 
distinguished;  and,  in  ^ort,  how 
un-Ida-like  she  was  in  eveiy  way. 
But  yet,  as  she  sat  beside  hixn,  and 
as  he  tried  his  hardest  to  muse  on 
the  absent  &ce,  he  found  with  im- 
patience that  his  eyes  did  wander 
hom  time  to  time  to  the  &ce  by  his 
side,  th6ugh  he  hoped  it  was  only 
for  the  sakis  of  freshening  his  mental 
comparisons.  And  as  he  heard  her 
low  sweet  voice,  so  tender  in  its 
earnestness,  murmuring  the  re- 
sponses to  those  solemn  petitkms 
for  'all  such  as  have  erred  and  are 
deceived,' '  for  all  that  are  in  danger, 
necessity,  and  tribulation,'he  thought 
how  good  it  would  be  if  in  Aw  &i- 
bulation  a  dear  voice  could  so  pray 
specially  for  him;  if  he  himself 
should  have  erred  and  been  deceived, 
how  good  it  would  be  to  be  put 
right  again  by  such  an  one  as  mis. 
And  then,  as  he  looked  on  Margaret 
Winter  kneeling  there  with  solemn 
down-turned  eyes  and  without  a 
thought  of  him,  '  a  spring  of  love 
gushed  firom  bis  heart,  and  he 
blessed  her  unaware.'  The  scales 
seemed  to  fall  at  once  from  his  eyes. 
He  said  withm  himself  (so  distinctly 
and  suddenly  that  he  felt  ahnost  as 
startled  as  if  he  had  said  it  audib^), 
'Here  by  Qod's  grace  is  the  one 
maid  for  me.' 
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He  8ftt  out  the  rest  of  the  service 
as  in  a  dieam ;  he  shook  hands  with 
Margaret  and  parted  as  in  a  dream; 
he  walked  home  as  in  a  dream ;  the 
river  flowed  heneath  him — ^it  was 
the  river  of  a  dream;  and  like  a 
dream  within  a  dream  seemed  to 
him  the  memory  of  his  thoughts 
when  he  had  looked  at  the  stars 
reflected  in  it  but  one  short  night 
before.  It  had  all  come  on  him  so 
suddenly,  that  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve he  was  really  awake.  Tethe 
felt  that  in  all  this  dreaming  there 
was  one  firm  reality,  that  he  did  now 
love  really  and  tridy,  and  that  this 
mad  passion  he  had  been  so  assi- 
duously nursing  and  cherishing, 
was  but  the  passion  of  an  idle  mind 
and  a  foolish  eya  And  never  man 
felt  more  humiliated  than  he  felt  as 
he  thought  of  his  own  weakness. 
Had  he  but  lapsed  gradually,  had 
he  &llen  away  by  easy  stages,  had 
he  had  any  excuse,  he  thought,  he 
could  have  forgiven  himself.  But 
to  be  the  slave  of  passion  thus  like 
a  brute  beast:  ho  blushed  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  inconstancy  as  if 
all  me  thoughts  of  his  heart  were 
open  and  could  be  read  by  eveiy 
eye  that  saw  him.  He  had^  it  is 
true,  had  he  known  it,  the  same  ex- 
cuse which  the  blind  man  had  for 
seeing,  namely,  that  his  eyes  had 
he^  opened;  but  he  himself  was 
ns  angry  as  the  blind  man's  neigh- 
bours, and  accused  himself,  as  if, 
though  he  did  not  see,  he  out/M  to 
have  seen,  and  had  merely  been 
blind  out  of  obstinacy. 

Bad  nights  he  had  had  before, 
but  they  ^ere  nights  of  bliss,  he 
thought,  compared  with  this  Sunday 
night  Fear,  and  doubt,  and  res^ 
lessness  he  had  had  before.  But 
to-night  it  was  mere  blind  terror, 
and  as  it  were  a  savage  craving  to 

Eat  matters  nght  by  dashing  his 
ead  against  the  bedpost  When- 
ever he  sat  himself  down  and  tried 
to  think  out  his  problem,  it  presented 
itself  inexorably  in  this  shape— that 
Ida  assur^ly  meant  to  accept  his 
offer,  and  that  however  expedient 
he  might  now  have  found  it  to  nm 
off  from  that  offer,  yet  his  honour 
bound  him  to  it,  and  his  conscience 
told  him  he  must  keep  his  word  even 
where  it  had  be^i  given  so  madly. 


Then  in  the  morning  he  came 
down  to  break&st — weak  as  a  child, 
and  found  for  him,  amongst  his 
other  letters,  one  which  he  felt  in- 
stinctively was  from  Ida.  It  bore  the 
post-mark  '  too  late,'  and  he  oould 
not  help  toying  with  the  envelope, 
and  thinking  how  many  meanings 
those  words  had  for  him.  The 
letter  ought  then  to  have  come  on 
Sunday  morning.  Had  it  done  so, 
with  how  different  feelings  he  would 
have  opened  it!  But  the  joy  it 
might  then  have  brought  him— and 
it  would  have  been  joy,  though 
foolish  joy — had  come  too  latb. 
He  himself  had  come  to  his  senses 
too  late.  He  was  a^amed  to  con- 
fess to  himself  what  a  delight  it 
would  be  to  him  if  it  could  only 
turn  out  that  in  refusing  to  teU 
him  her  mind  a  week  ago,  Ida  her- 
self had  let  slip  her  golden  oppor- 
tunity and  was  now  too  late. 

Ida  had  thought  she  might  ven- 
ture, without  appearing  eager,  to 
write  and  announce  their  return 
home,  and  she  had  thought  it  best 
to  combine  a  little  jocularity  vritii 
business,  and  a  little  flirtation  with 
both. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  her  letter  ran,  '  if 
you  reaDy  were  in  earnest  in  the 
pretty  tale  you  told  me  the  other 
night,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
we  return  home  on  Tuesday,  and 
that  pajxi,  at  least,  will  be  glad  to 
see  you  that  evening. 

'If  you  were  not  in  earnest,  then, 
for  fear  I  should  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  think  you  were,  and  should 
have  been  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing you  again,  and  you  should  not 
wish  to  come,  pray  send  me  some- 
thing to  di7  my  eyes  upon. 

'Ever  yoxurs, 

'aothDec.  i8— .  'IdaF.' 

And  she  had  said  to  herself  that 
this  was  tolerably  smart,  and  that 
if  it  did  not  fiuten  Herbert  iiieTO- 
cably,  nothing  would. 

Herbart  felt  that  there  was  but 
one  aaswer  he  eould  letom,  so  he 
wrote  on  a  dainty  littie  sheet  of 
paper — 

'  Thank  yon  very  much  for  your 
invitation.    I  shall  not  fiul  to  come. 

'Hebbsbt. 
' 32  Dec.' 
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And  then  he  bethought  him  of 
Canon  Woodstock's  m^taition  to 
dhiner  on  GhriBtmaB  iDsi;y,  and  fnl- 
ing  Bate  that  •  on  that  daj  he  '#oidd 
be  Traated  bj'  Idm^h^  :fi6rawidd  kt 
pencil,  in  a  elovenljr  'WB7>  on  half  a 
shMt  '6f  bk>ttil!g-p8|)et« 


f   •  '  I 


'  Sonjt  cannot  pome  i  bni^  tbank 
you  aU  the  satne  for  favom:»  ipianiled. 
I  h({pe3fou^TwjLl  jnot  ^e  naucji  tern- 
l)le  u^  nndmg  aom^  one  else  top^t 
in  niy  chair. .         ,     /  .HKRBKyr^ 


'I  -. I  '/ 


Ajad  hA^nx^  addres^  hk  i^UTj»- 
lopes  and  put  j^is .  nncsiYi^  into 
themi^e  Tralked  off  bim^lf  wnd 
post^  tibem.  tiiai  mominffi  lesi^  b^ 
keeping  them  lying  all  4ay»  o^  sWuld 
be  tempted  to  swerve  boijx  tne  pa^i 
ofd^ty,  .        .      ..       ,       .,    .,  . 


11' 


•  'i  ' 


'>  I 


'SAME  TO  YOU,  AND  MUST  Olf  THfiM.' 

It  \nu}  about  eight  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  niglit  when  Herbert  started 
off  to  Burton  Terrace  with  as  much 
etbiliaration  c^  )xe  would  have  felt 
in  setting  oflT  on  a  walk  to  be  hung. 
He  Was  turning  into  the  terrace 
wh^  h^  met  Canon  Woodsteck, 
who  shook  hands  heartily,  and,  sajd, 
*  Deh'ghted,  Iny  boy,  to  Bear  that 
you  have  seen  your  way  to  come 
and  dine  with  us  on  Christmas  Day,' 

'IJnt.I  wrote  you  I  coifjdn't 
come/  said  Herbert 

•  Not  if  I  pan  read  English;'  and 
he  pulled  out.  as  he  spokp,  Hp»- 
bert's  Veiy  neat  little  note. 

*  Gracious  heavens!*  gasped  Her- 
bert, '  what  have  1  done  T  for  as  he 
saw  whQi:e  his  letter  lo  Ida  had 
gone  he  know  also  where,  the  l?atf- 
sheet  of  blotting-paper ,  tad  gone. 
'  I  hftve  crosse4  the  .letters,  0^, 
whatapicjfele!' 

'  A  letter  for  you,  si^:  I, was  just 
tato'ng  it  to  your  house!,'     ,' 

Herheri;  looked  down,  and  took 
the  letter  which  was  offered  hi^  ^Y 
Captain  Foster's  messenger,  ^t  ran 
thus: —  ,         , 

'  SvEtf^Mj  danghtec  told-  nw  the 
nature  of  the  declaration  you  amnadd 
yourself  by  making  to  her  a  week 
ago,  and  she  showed  me  the  note 


wfau^  jihe  aent  yovt  two  di^  ago, 
and  wfaiefa^  liioiigh  periiapa  nxMce 
■famitiitt'  •  ihap  Wa»  prndent,-^  aisehr 
oontainednothiag  id  odl  'for&  Men 
.aii>imp«tinait  i«^ly  its  you  JiaTe 
thoaght'iit  ib  stitml  m  ajuMrelsto 
itl  Ai;  any  latB/I  ^.laoV&apfom 
thaii  etani  ykmi  can  be  so  Vain  da  lo 
ioia^e  Miife  {batevW^^laiAiaii  tto 
ihefc.  tBaaesi^tould  be  ianytfaing'  hut 
jocnbir,  ad  tiiat  Ihere-is  lanyptobi- 
hiJdty  of jytoutp  blottii^gf«^^)afi0r ibamg 
xeqimed  iot  the  ^unmo'  you  in- 
!teBdod'it(  196  ilianro  rtpe  lioiioiia;  to 
fetiiriiit,>&DdttO'tnflk^it<  my  apMuiA 
'treqiM^ttbat:yfOHirUlicdnaidaf  y«nir 
aoqimintaiMe :  with  1  my  ftttnily  «t'«i 

'  'j&erbert  put  t|us .lefteto  injp .-Mx. 
Wjoodstock's  Jbaads,  ekp^e^,  the 
matter  to  him.  tuiefly,  9JQ4  ;«w3, 
'  Now  I  must  go  to  ^Captain  Foster's 


miist  tlmnkypur  ways  tl^at  yp|i,^re 
weU  outjof  a'ines^|u4cpmj^,4^ 

.^#;  ^\  1^  fW  ^9fff}> 
morrow  oy  lejier  jx  ypu,.are  stuj 

inclined-  to;  socraqe^ypi^  I^^ 
fpir-the  sjakeof  JQvi  jx^ifj^ess.' 
|Ajia*^}ie.4iagg^  lui;n  a^^^^  ^JWS^ 
by  niain ,  if((irce,  Itorxw,  it  w.jtftc^ 
[eonfessed,  offering  [less  jstwsnuoqs 
tesistanqe  tlian,|ie  jon^  to  hare 
done,  .  ,/ 

;i  fWhat  <caji  b^  th^'  matorswitii 
uncle  to<'nigy}?V.i8aid  Mavgaiidt  to 
Mnft.<WdodBtocfe|  after  th6  iteveraod 
gentlepiaii  haidioraboi](iitl]0^twditti 
limo  inmik  otiiint^ioatingiiAihabto 
guffdWB  at  tfaO':fceoolfectk)ii*of  Hot* 
b«rt%piedi(»niBiiti:  !•:':'  > 

But  Herbert  refine^  to  have  the 
Uiyatery  esplaincidy  tabid  .fiot;  hiid^ 
jaltemately'  meorsf  andittagty^ialter- 
taattely  brushing  and  looldiig;  paiet^ 
gladat  anif  price  to  be  in  Miii^Bfefs 
piiesenoe,  but  thinking  df  the  expla* 
nation  that:  he  muait  make  on  ibe 
mcttirQW/to  the  EoGtecs.  •  . 
.11  And  on  (the.  morrow  in.  leaHy^ did 

£et  out  to  tnal00  his  egcplanaticaiu  It 
ivaa  Chnsiapafl  Bvei^  and  he  heaid 
tnerry  carols  in.<the  sireete.  It  wa> 
Ghxistmaa  £ve^  and  fiootfiilla  wero 
muffled  in  snow,  and  stars  shooe 
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Ifogld,  aod  merry  files '  gkamed 

thrangb  the  windbom  of  e^wy  house; 

and  m  hd  .miked'  up**  lo  €dptaiti 

Fo8(»t%  dooTM  jftsir  th^taiiaittng 

nxuid  the 'firs  insidfif-nthft'CsptaiB, 

ttd  Ida,!  Msd  JUtia  Jkrtfanif,  wdk^ 

fea^ .  aeiaiaUy^^Pbilip  (iiey..'.    Hia 

asai  m  hi»  oaiaa^  attd/  hod  iii  ati 

J2istBziiji|Kratmptot^^  'KdtatlKpaei' 

80  hfiiiirtilbQd  off,  ithinkiBgr  ttiat  if 

Pbili  could  bo  ihcippgr'witik.Jda  so 

jQQcii  ikld^ttaD;  dnd  tiiat  atany 

nte  it.  woc^,  he  ^bsst  ibr  inm  to 

maka  ifak  explamiioik  by  letter;  and 

that  he  ootid  miia  hfa  leitariafter 

CbDstmaa  ^Day  ^mm  i»a8t»t«-^bkili  of 

coittiarhe  «oiUd  ham^donaa  *  •  iBut  we 

had  better  say  afc  .oned  ^e^  sdaaB- 

hov  iia  neyar  did  write  it ;  and  that 

tg.tbia  day  th^  Fosters  belieire  .)um 

to  hiiv6  oedi  wHftiily  guilty*  ot  ^ 

grofii  fttdenesa  TrWch.  thqy  so  na- 

ttrrtilly  tasciihe^ib  him.        ,'  /  ^ 

/When  hfi  had  learnt  M  the  aliove 
tvdy  that  the  J'ofetejrs  wore  lacrf  a4i 
hofno  he  atroUed  on  to  theWood- 
6^odb3;'ahd  Vsjet  fortunate  enough  to 
and  them  at  home,"  .Bo  he  spent 
the  avenihg  -with  iiem  i^  many  a 
meny  game.  AnH  "with  he^v.  ge- 
iiial  talk,  and  with  children  dunb- 
ing  nj)  hf^  kiicei^.  and  with  good  old 
soDgg,  and  ^good  old  punch,  and 
flambg  anapdragbns,  an4  learning 
Yule  logs,. and  eren  with  blualiing 
(we  had  almoirt  said  flaming)  Mar- 
garet (inveigled  once  under  the 
mistletoe) : — with  aQ  this,  and  with 
JBUxlrmiara  tfaat  gbod  old  fingMi 
^entbBncn'lo^e  in  their  homes  '^ 
9ood  old  Ciinstmts  time;  thd  night 
wore  Ji^adly  away/and  waa;  aa  ail 
our  plaMuma  are^  alaaS  paronomiced 
hy  all  to  be  4oo  shoit;  though  the 
longest  (within  five  miniitetX^  Any 
night  in  the  year* 

AjuL  though  Herbert  had  aooaptod 
the  inyitatioD  to  dsmics  by  Oiittake» 
he  went  and  ate  it  (aa  tiiecaBOii  said 
wfaea  h^'  saw  the-  hea^  tr^  ia 
which  Herbert  wis  enjoyiag  him- 
self) without  any  mistake  at  aU« 

But  when  dixaer  waa  over  Maiw 
bert  fhought  it  a  wise  pBednitSon, 
seeing  ibat  CssBon  Woodstodk  waa 
foil  to  flxploebn  of •  the  great  Foster 
mystery,  to  talse  Margaret  aeide  and 
explain  it  all  to  her  first  himself. 
And  it  of  couise  ooald  not  be  ex* 


plained  pnoperiy  without  Heiberf  a 
aayiBif.what  was  the  real  canes  of 
hia'  feeling  it  a  idiBf  hwtead  of  a 
tionble  to  be  eashiered  \xj  Was 
.FoBbtfi.  lAndM^ai^aret  did  not  seem 
nearly:  so  'SwrpriMd  at  the  story 
Herbert  had  •  pa\  tail-  aa  'Hartiert 
thoyjght  she  would  hav^  been,  .for 
love  is  intuitive  in  its  perceptions. 
'  Then  whto  they  went  back  their 
horil  really  did  p*odttce  HeAertfs 
two  ^pistl^s,  and '  iJerbert  (vejy  im- 
properly)-was  induced  fo  reveitl  as 
much  as  was  necessaiy  to  complete 
the  correspondence ;  and  the  laugh- 
ter was  lotider  imd  longer  than  had 
ever  belbro '  been  known  in  that 
house,  where  mer^  Jaughs  es^ploded 
<iVery  d^.  ^nd  wh^n  the  merri- 
ment wto  at  fts  height;,  Margaret, 
God  bless  hei^!  with  t^ars  in  her 
eyes  crept  round  to  the  back- of  her 
uncle's  obair,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  the  crossing  of  the  letters 
had  gained  liery'&^e  y^  very  auroj 
•%goqd  hu^baqd. . 

Yeais  have  gone  since  this  Christ- 
mas  time  of  which  I  write.  But 
never  Christmas  time  comes,  round 
without  the  tale  of  the  crossed  let- 
ters being  told  a&esh,  and  ever  with 
new  merriment. 

Utargaret-T-the  real  original  Miar- 
garet:— is  more  staid  m$  matronly 
than  she  was  then. 

Herbert  Freer's  perplexities,  he 
says,  have  been  au  so  smoothed 
away  that  he  can  hardly  think  he 
ever  had  any.  May  we  all^  story- 
tellers and  stery-readers,  come  as 
happily  out  of  ours!  A  smaller 
Margaret  cHmbs  up  his  kn^»  a 
smaller  Herbert  up  hers ;  and 
smaller,  smaller'  people  still  clap 
little  hands  and  raise  their  littlo 
voices  meitily  when  Christmas  time 
comes  rotmd.  And  while  their  little 
voices  blend  so  cheerily,  and  while 
their  Uttle  hands  are  rod  with  clap- 
ping, and  while  their  little  faces 
shii^ie  in  the  firelighl;,  and  all  is 
glowiDg  in  the  golden  li£[ht  of  love, 
what  can  the  writer  of  this  story  say 
to  each  and  all  who  have  followed 
him  through  it  more  fitting  than 
the  words  which  are  in  every  mouth 
tina  happy  Chriatmaa  time : — 

'  The  same  to  you,  and  many  of 
them.' 


MY  AtJNT  BARBARA'S  MISSION  TO  THE  EAST,  AIO) 
WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


OS  we  wwe  sMted  t(»ether  tme  even- 
in^  in  mj  chambeiB  diBcasiiix 
ThiBk7-panch  tod  cigWB,  '  did  I 
erer  toll  yon  of  my  Aunt  Barttm's 
TiaittotheEut?' 

'  What !  yont  aunt,  Mies  BufauR 
Twront?'  Bwd  I. 

'  The  Eama' 

'  Was  Bhe  erer  in  ttie  East?*  I  in- 
qnired,  with  some  astoniehineiti 

'  Once,' tepUed  Jack,  dijly,  knock- 
ins:  off  the  ash  of  bis  oigor. 

'  Did  she  penetrate  fu?' 

'  Not  Tory,*  leplied  Jack,  in  tbe 
same  tone ;  '  Ute  bet  is,'  be  eon* 
tinned,  after  a  pause, '  she  pnt^ber 
foot  in  if 

'  Pntlierfootinit?* 

•  As  howV 

.'  Ton  my  life,  old  fellow,'  said  Jock,' '  I  baidly  know  if  I  onght  to  leD 
tbe  story,  as  it's  rather  a  tender  snbjectwith  ber;  bnt  sbe  got  sold.' 

'Sold!'  I  exclaimed,  more  and  more  astonished.    'What!  into  elaveiy?' 

'NonsenEel'  said  Jack,  'I  didn't  mom  that;  she  got  dene,  sir,  regnJady 
dona  HoweTer,  if  yon  will  promise  ma  to  say  nothing  abont  the  thing, 
I  don't  mind  telling  yon.' 

Of  coarse  I  gave  the  required  prtanise;  and  Jack,  after  concoetiiig  a  fresh 
brew,  began  in  the  following  terms : — 

'  Ton  are  aware,  of  course,  tiiat  my  annt  is  one  of  the  strongninded 
set;  goeainfbr  tbe  lights  of  women,  and  all  that  sort  of  bosh f 

I  nodded  assent 

'  Wol),  I  presmne  ehe  had  been  readiitg  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,"  or  something  of  the  sort;  bnt,  howcrer that  might  be,  tlwidea 
came  into  her  head  one  fine  day  that,  as  the  Tacant  place  cansed  bj  the 
deportnre  team  tbis  world  of  that  estimable  indiTidua]  had  botct  beat 
filled  np,  and  as  none  of  tbe  stroceminded  set  had  eTcrdreavied  t^ctn- 
tinning  the  "  mission''  ct  this  lady  in  the  East,  the  was  the  indlridiud 
evidently  designed  by  Providenoe  to  fill  that  gap.  No  socner  bad  tbn 
InminooB  idea  Altered  her  mind  than  it  was  acted  npoa.  Uy  ann^  yon 
know,  has  rather  a  pretty  little  property  of  her  own ' 

'  Which  yon  hope  to  come  in  for  Bome  of  these  days,'  said  L 

'  Don't  interrupt  me.  And  as  she  is  no  longer  yonog,  and  being,  as  I 
before  remarked,  strosgminded,  she  determined  to  start  forthwith  co  ber 
mifiidon  of  ciTilization.  As  she  ugned  to  bermlf  with  perfect  propriety, 
while  turning  OTer  tbe  pros  and  cons  ot  this  oonianplated  miseian— 
"Where  aPfaifiei  has  gone  I  con  go;  what  a  Stanhope  hoe  dime  I  cando;" 
this  was  an  nnansweiablo  argnment    So  off  she  went 

'  I  needn't  boie  yon  with  tbe  details  of  the  jonmey;  all  trarels  in  the 
Bast  are  alike.  Yon  are  bitten  by  mosqoil^e ;  yon  hear  jackals  howliitg; 
jronr  fresh  water  rans  short  I  ongbt  to  tell  yon,  bowerer,  ttiat  cd  Ism- 
mg  St  Alexandria  my  airat  proceeded  to  Cairo,  from  whence,  having  hired 
a  lot  of  serrants,  abe  directed  ber  line  of  march  npoa  B^ia^  when  d>e 
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hoped  to  &11  in  with  the  rains  of 
Lflldy  Hester  Stanhope's  habitation^ 
in  which  domicile  she  purposed 
establishing  herself. 

*  One  day  the  caravan  had  halted 
at  one  of  the  usual  resting-places, 
and  my  aunt  had  resigned  herself 
to  the  sweets  of  a  mid-day  siesta, 
when  she  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a 
tremendous  row  among  her  peoj^e. 
"The  Arabs !  the  Arabs  are  upon 
to!"  they  shouted.   "  We  are  lost  1" 

'  My  aunt  has  no  end  of  pluck,  as 
yoQ  may  suppose.  On  hearing  these 
cries  she  came  forth  fo  the  door  of 
her  tent  to  have  a  look,  like  a  strong- 
minded  one  as  she  was ;  and,  atnid  a 
cloud  of  duBt  on  the  horizon,  Bhe 
ooold  distinguish  a  party  of  armed 
horsemen  coming  down  upon  them 
at  full  gallop.  On  arriying  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  htde  encamp- 
ment the  troop  slackened  their  speed, 
and  one  of  them,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader,  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  advanced  towards  the  startled 
^up.  He  was  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  a  Turk  was  this  fellow — 
tall,  handsome,  apxMirently  about 
five-and-thirty  yeare  of  age,  and 
wftt  an  air  of  oommand  about  him 
itnt  i^reed  remarkably  well  with 
his  martial  appearance.  The  camel- 
drivers  were  in  a  devil  of  a  fright ; 
Vbey  threw  themselves  on  tiieir 
fiices,  shouting  out  to  AUah  to  save 
them. 

' "  Get  up,  you  fools  I"  said  the 
Turk,  in  a  loud  voice,  administering 
a  slight  poke  -wiih  his  foot  to  the 
nearest  of  the  prostrate  crew.  ''Con- 
duct me  to  your  mistress.'' 

'  My  aunt  <Same  ftrwavd. 

'  '<  Pearl  cyf  ^e  West,"  continued 
tiie  Turk,  "  pardon  me  for  having 
caused  yon  needless  ahurm.  They 
wrote  to  me  from  Cairo  that  a  fiur 
and  noble  traveller  was  about  to 
pass  through  our  territories,  and  as 
1  have  always  practised  the  seventh 
vene  of  our  Koran,  which  ergoins 
the  tme  believer  to  exercise  the  rite 
of  hospitality  towiurds  l^e  stranger, 
I  have  come  to  offer  yon  l^e  shelter 
of  my  humble  roo£  Tell  me,  what 
is  your  country?" 

"'England,"  replied  my  aunt, 
pioudly. 

'  '^  En^and,**  rejoined]  the  Turk. 
"Ah,  it  is  a  beautiful  oonntryl    I 


paid  a  visit  to  it  at  the  time  of 
your  Great  Exhibition.  How  is 
that  great  pasha,  Lord  Palmerston  ? 
What  motive,  may  I  ask,  brings  you 
from  the  land  of  the  lily  to  that  of 
the  pahn?*' 

'  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  my 
aunt,  and  she  did  not  neglect  it. 
"  I  come,"  she  said,  with  digmty^ 
"  to  bring  you  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

'  "I  am  sure  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,'*  replied  the  Turk. 
"AH  that  comes  from  woman  is 
sweet  and  refreshing  as  the  evening 
breeze.  I  trust,  therefore,  &ir  bird 
of  passage,  that  you-  will  honour  my 
humble  dwelling  by  remaining  one 
night  beneath  its  roof." 

<  "  My  mission  exacts,  as  a  duty, 
that  I  should  accept  your  invita- 
tion," quoth  my  aunt 

' "  In  that  case  my  slaves  shall 
wait  upon  you  as  soon  as  the  heat 
of  day  has  given  place  to  the  cool- 
ness of  the  night  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  return  to  my  house  to 
have  all  things  in  readiness  for  your 
reception."  ^ 

'  My  aunt  felicitated  herself  highly 
upon  this  fortunate  rencontre  in  the 
desert  which  would  enable  her  to 
commence  operations  so  brilliantly. 
At  first  die  thought  of  taking  her 
cavalcade  with  her,  but  this  idea 
she  abandoned  on  reflection,  as  it 
would  appear  hke  a  sign  of  distrust. 
She  took  leave  of  her  caravan,  then, 
bidding  her  cook  to  prepare  the 
piOau  for  ^e  fi^owing  day,  and  to 
bless  Providence  the  while,  for  on 
her  return  the  dvilizatbn  of  the 
East  would  have  made  one  great 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

'  At  ^be  app<Hnted  time  the  escort 
came  far  my  aunt,  and  after  about 
half  an  hour's  jomrch  she  was  depo- 
sited at  the  gate  of  a  very  respect- 
able Moorish-looking  house,  which 
was  illuminated  for  the  occasion 
with  coloured  lamps.  The  pasha 
was  awaiting  her  arrival  at  the  door, 
and  very  politely  offered  her  his 
arm  to  the  dining-room.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places.  Eastern 
fai^ion,  on  couches  ranged  round  a 
table  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
my  aunt  asked  permission  of  her 
host  to  address  to  him  a  few  ques- 
tions.    Leave  being  granted^  my 


soe 


My  AmU  Bcai<mi'$.  IBmiim^io  ike  Ead, 


atmt  ^opened,  fiie  ttwindtiiing/  after 

conyinoed  in  your 'ows^znindi^f "the 

'  "  Most  indabitobly,  lity;  oC  tbiai 
W$s|/'rv^li«i  thei pMlia, iwtih'tlie 
itiattost  oonri^Baiy..  '  *l  Tl»^6  Mii.bni' 

ipibef*  .   ...  1  '  j!'  -  '  :  i'' 

ovBi  bM  had.  ftto  itiaif. .  Yon,  xur* 
iOQgcir  l)^iBTevm  ita^poBosi^tai  land 
thepiixxiCksrottdxiiiJtiTiiieJt  •        i 

f  ''MahiDiiiet,'!  x«paed'tha.i)atiia^ 
"wliQi^iviuiitio  be  thrice  UefliledA^; 
aware  of  the  miseries  caused  hr^n 
exeeasiiiL  the  ti«eioC>4he!jnic9:ioflthe 
Riapcw  •hfifli  soughib  to  ipge^terenhM. 
followjominwiiits  mtal  efectSi  ^thr^ 
onl».ikt  theisumo  time/enfcixfiliripmtt 
Boiihiog  ai  he^qxage  nMrhichy  iakea  01^. 
xnod^nlioD^  strettgihooa  the  bod^*: 
enlivens  the  heart,  aDdRtteiiea'i^*tOu 
th^deUgfalfolpB8cM]iiafiQnnB.VM  r 

'  And^'  suiting  )the  nation  to  i^ 
wond^/tha  psfiba  .tosBod  off  ai  g^aaa. 
oftcbawpacTDQi-  .  /•  ^    •  ' 

"'  I  admii.  this  toleraiifie!^''/  *  am*; 
JQioedjfeijtaimi;i"]nijb  ivkynot.eiif 
tend  it  to  women?  Dotei >n6t/.tb(L 
sediudoa  to  which  \foa>eoti^eaai 
thesa  difiplaorieradenooi  of  >a  BtoM^ofr 
thingsH-rmBcuiBa  <  m^  £niitaanfta>«  iii* 
tho/kat /desiea  hscbaBoub?  ..lYon 
speak  oC  ihKre.  Now«  .Mlov/oiai  tik. 
aak;  c^n  4his-.paBsian  eodsib.in  aiand- 
where. the. idigidi^  of  mj.jsasc  ii  ao; 
little  respected?" 

^"WhaA  you  taxa.'SeolBflitm,  O 
Rose  of  England^  ia  iQX\  thorn  ieiauto  i 
th0<  liberfar<  of  doing^:  ail  that-  thev 
desire.    We  coyer  thflia:with.».'T0i^ 
it  ia  true, .whan. tbiviwaiki  abroad, 
hnt!  i^  >ib  4oi  tirCB0Bve'  their  uroiq-i 
plexions  from  the  rays  of  a  too  anieat^ 
aiub   i!2Ih0'  :fasa(aty  o£  «oma»  is  as 
ibe  blossom  of  the  Jessamine,  whiisk. 
tha  beiA  <tf  da(Ff  alaa^iooi-^itickiy 
witheasf  itiaA^«af  Allah,  wfuab^i 
like.  aU  ^  i^ft8>:  Wo!  ^lare  eigapad 
moat  prect(niBl3r4»ipoeaefiTa?,       ^   * 

<  My  aunt{WiatdaAe]aaiaed.iio(ii?t6. 
be  beatei^and  aaoosdiitgly'ietumd 
to1d)eioharg0iagahii<    -j      ..  ••    i  it 

' "  Yo«  iaaorffiee^^  ^  fiaid,t  ^aU 
thia/to  btttaty:;  .in  yoo^.aycB  tiie; 
gifts  and  gaaaea  oi  tba  mhid  aro; 
coonted  aatiioiii^hi  Whev^  nay  L 
aak»  are  those  airta  winch  ahed  aach 


Umtnt^d  tfaafamala  niadrr-iiKitfo* 
inintihgii.  poetKjv  dancing?. '  Aie 
thor^l  iay,  Aim  iknowtt 'in  tdui 
sonals?^.'    .  -•  • ; .  )•■••'  .    1"  . 

.  fiThev/prtia,  wsttiaat^ieplyingy 
(dappedr.ittS/hBiida^iHui  fioEthinfthift 
haatfly  omtaiiL  a^hiiadithithestot 
ooDoeaUdt  thai  hiwar  ipaciiQaljofi  ,to 
r^oiaMvm  driMPm.  aald0|naiid  ttM<or 
YNunaiL  <Had.in  itii&^wtaocnl^aoatama- 
api^iiaredThafom^aBjr  awitt  i6igBe]Dr 
tham-Mdiinj  htetiiaBda  *>fi^ButstU' 
the  otltafi  { a  <  ailheb  1  QCMof )  .  lAi:  ftha> 
flrBt'x;to:da<.8tdaak  tbgr  hec  »eaniqKlr> 
nknii  Hbel  fiun  daaoec  taliwled  hflr 
aoarf^andiat  it-^floai  frxim  bfivtiptes; 
nonwisaiia  thaaftcfihen.afaavo^ild* 
boiuidiMmardiilia  of  to*  rea^iBCtttilia' 
aiUBtt  bantieri;  jman  ahawaw  ntlfer 
ifackfBcribe  alii sortsoC ^paaoefiil a«H 
latioBi^  laowiaiiiiiai  ^nvTingj.Jtikdita. 


liidd  oorvteioC  tbaimkwi  gmctoftil/nar' 
tu]»>;  *  again  ahe.  would  itaogveil '4^. 
and  oaiiaa  htniiwsmi  ixamnli^ M^ 
aBMikidi;her  tenu  all  heioaltitildflaL 
dniitig  Mas  /pertomaiioa  {^^JtHntotg* 
thfi'tversft  tpoetir3t  of.:moticiL'    JShai 
notes  which  meanwhite-injobafidhedi 
fiDom  .the/zgoifeaiv  byittirvia>  gentle 
and  Icndy  Mv€dgrT4iBd  aa^'pjiaiviyi 
shoWadi  tfaaliits*  ohteda^/vwenLJShK^ 
hjTj  a  fiikiiM''hAiHi:'jthfi  anelodj  waar 
on  a  par  with  the  dance.    I!hai4i^ 
sha^  ^and&d;awHyt  h(y  }!dB  amthosteaif 
dapped,  haa^hf^idat  Joadl^i;  .^f^^ngi 
utlioianoa:to  oartaiil«(iiiiida>!e<{aiira!n 
lant^toi  '^Bx««o/;^Belightho£>t't{|[t) 
l^te»U*  f^Biiias8inio>  Tonaflninafr 
thetHBBct!"  inr  thes^oti  iwould^^a^i 
pear;  wito)  4fae  oam^aiofii  thl».tiiit< 
ladieaiiuquaatiom    <  <        i^mi     >  ii 
*.  Xoitheaft  two  snicteeAail  aaaoIlM; 
pair,  equally  baantifuL  aadjiaiiiailjrt 
aooooottphahed.^  v^One  .^raaontM  tiiy 
aimt.wj^M^a  jlittl6idrawin|gi;<af  .*^ 
rose,  which  she  professed  to  nfenre- 
eaaciOTitadiJwtii  ihei^/Kiwii'vthaiala; 
the  other,  beingv  .naitfaar  arailflutti»> 
pKfaiter,ianlr,  idanoeii  •  ladiad}  itk'THy 
amitiiB  ediSoatieiV/al^A(M«/v  trhidlL  £ 
shall  not  inflict  upon  ywi^itmy^ 
8iiiipl»:iaaton :  ttiat  >i^dii^j  aoA  know 
what,  a  {^AomI  i8$:bu]^'aax)idiogl4or 
my  aunt's  accoabt^iiwaaiaalaatiuBi: 
pvodigioiudirifiiiB.    lath^  nidst  of 
all.  these  ^amvaemctits  aooi&tfidietidil: 
of  ther.paaha  didttpad]  iaitb  tpaad 
the  ovaningi  iwtti  famL  •  Ooffisaaad 
pipes  were    served;    the  paaba^' 


akid  v^tdficame  efiU 
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My;  by  aU  BMouQttH^joiindi^thai 

pivtf,  took-  tiHir  sfawo  ^.of  Ihe  'JKh 

freshments,  and  entered  into^^o&K. 

lonediinvwith'^'Amf  gMHtoiwitdiithe 

ttbiiOBt  I  tmeoiicNnrJ  •  <  My-'  atukt^'  roras 

sen  >d:  Utile  bstoniAed  at  sll  jbhis^ 

and,  i^thBtMtti  mmti  beitoUL^iaoBM^' 

wtatt  aaao]^^'   3fae»  sat  ^perfaotl^ 

qiliati  k»k£Dg  «t  twhat  iirae  ^ing  >oiiy' 

oat  ^siHIioift:  «*temg-  a  mrdv  -  "Em 

aflfitieQu  oi&  mgi  atmt^  parti  tvuris  ^en^' 

deiftly/respoetedlsy  th0  pta&Aj  cmi 

of  '^nrlesrp^  •nO'  doablr;  bat  lasf  ^iBii- 

said  hb^misdA  gi'ror  iier  *'  lodt  now. 

and*  ithed  out  of  :^the  coriieto  of'  iixr 

eifB^  aad'^e  ftudedE^-oiiald  oooa*' 

fiicAlal^^perceitea  «li^ht  sfluftd  >pai> 

tially'  jcbnoeaied  'imder  Ma  >  tmtic 

black  aunistaelttoe.-    Depend'  apon^ 

it  the  ilcMDp -was  iKngliiaiif  «t  tar* 

-^  After  a'wfaik^tte'gi]e0la"KKie^ 

Crooi'table  und  adJeumed^lD  tfae 

girde&B/  wheicii  they  aamed^  than^*- 

mkk^  b^«aiaiii6iiDg'iib0iit  is  gfoups' 

amid  th»  odorous  sliiiiilN9r  aAd  Aoivw 

618.  Mnh«  paalMi  !lBdt3qy<a(ttnita  a 

ktodk  sunRmnded-  1;y*  omnge^reea^ 

iiiibdl'Uoesoaik  " '■  -   <  ^"  < 

^'^  WgU;  ftQari<  of  the  Weat/'i  he' 
bogaa^i^ase  iiretistiii  daBehmhle  to^ 
th^'eharms'^fvliieh  elevate  attd^adom^ 
jwr  «(bE?  jmd  do  yoa  Btili  ttitmk  aei 
jealDTui?!'  .  .1-  I  -  •     .     . 

"^Ify  atmi  ivaa  ^ttier  ii&BntabaGk' 
Igt'thra,  aod  saare^ly  knam^  \^hat  to 
raply;  fofftonalely  ehe  \raa  aoivied. 
tM*  tibable,^  Ibfi  at  tiiot)  moaieni  «• 
tienauQdomg!  row  mW'  b^aid  in  the' 
hoBB^}  armed  lalaTea,  Qan^ing' 
listed  tosdiee^  irare  eeen*  soDoring' 
like  mad  through  ths  gardena;, 
joetiingteieft'  other  and  shooting  as 
if  tlMf  pkiee*  was  imftpd. 

'''What%'<be  iow?7  iSiidl^imed 
the  pasiia^  '  ''  Haika  theve^  soma 
oner    *  <  ■/  .     ■ 

*  A  black  «laye-<^  lemorkably  Ikt 
o)d  ieilowf-H^ipeared, ' 

. '  *^  Impmetiabte  bndder,^  be  i 
b^sn,  **  Well  of  Wisdom,  Pilkrof 


^''Enoaeii 


igby  enough  !^  shoated  tlio^ 
psBha;  ^^aaswer  tna directly,  what 
mnns  «U  •  this  tumah  T'' 

"^'Ob,  peshar  stammerod  out 
the  fat  feitom, "  ttie  skwe  yon  pur- 
chased three  months  ago,  that  cost 
yoa  twen^  pnises,  Nesjema,  the  &ir 
Nejemo—oh !" 


'  ''«Whaifofimr,iBsbe{ll-^<toadr^ 
'"Oh,   no,  pasha;  worse  than 
that*«^«he'ha»vuii'wwky!^  >' 
•  i^'*"ilim-awayr-!'-'     m:  .  . 

' "  With  &  ^^oQBig*^  Gkreek,  and  fr 
Mtof  yooir  ailtet'Spoous/' 
•'^'IHi^!  '  letfJheri  be  -  parstted," 
ildi^ssed'the  t)^ha  fn4:'ftxry,  ***  and 
as'fqr  fota.  IblloiMs,  I  liliatl  kiato  e^^ 
mother's  son  of  yon  impaled  if  you 
donti  pxoduoe  Ite  girl  akid*  Mr  ac- 
oomplic6  by  to^mottow^mozttihg.'^' 
:'i  The'4vt  neigro  bowed  thrice,  and 
retired^  as  qn<ckl|f  as  his  &tnlhor^iftt 
woaid'  pevmit,  swaaiaiig<  by  Allah 
thafc  hewoaldietecate'^his' mallei's 


oiderd. 
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little'  inlddent,  as  may  be 
iauigiixod,  pat  il  j^iiemalnre*  end  to 
l^eflYeiiingfs  eutertaiiiMutots;  and 
my  atUiti  was  oondnoted  *M  great 
stateit^'bei*  tiMro(»i;'Wheve  a-oon^ 
adtetfal  iglavis  tvas  lit  waitteg  to 
ottfllid  upon  hen-         ' 

'  The  Any  wbduli^flashed  ftienii  tho 
egifM  of  the  pasha;  covpled  wfib'the 
anvM  thrasftsl  ha  made  iis&  of;  "wMd 
have  furnished  my  auntwitili>a''v«ry 
pretty  oosasioii  of  taking  hdr^tenge 
OD  the  ci?tlieal»iii  question;,  hvtt  (he 
Tdtk'hada^t  ^ven  iMv  timej  i  > 
•!*i'<i  What  •will  became  of  Nejema, 
if  tiiey^Mtch'  herf  ?  ioqalred  aba  of 
the  old  st^ufe-ias  she  was'indresBing. 

'f  This  oklwioniaa,whobad^sehred 
a(t>  Alexandria,  in'  the  ^AuniiieB>  of 
sbvatai  'Ean^eon  merehamtB,  xe- 
pUed  to  hey  in  Hie  JEkiglish  hia«- 
gnage. 

< "  **'Tbsy  win  oast  her  teto  a  pit 
full >of rate/' staasaid^  • 

^^*Ho#  very  shodkin^i''  ex-* 
claimed  my' amnti' 

'  ^'  Uidesst,'  inedeed,)  they  sew  her 
iqy  in  a  sock  and  throw  liei*  inio 
tbaeea.'' 

•' "  Dsar,  deari"  nnuinusod  my 
asmti    . 

'^  To-meiTOw/'  said  my  aaat  to 
heonetf,  *  my  <veiikgeaneo  will  be 
complete.  Ahl  ha!  Mr.  IPasha,  I 
haye  caught  you  this  time  in  an  act 
of  thegkosBcst  bai»baiity;  >  To  con- 
sign apoor  woman  to  &»  zatsi  In 
this  single  act,  the  man,;  «fident]y 
desoid  >of  «teiy  ^ledea  of  ciii^liza- 
tioa,  displays  himself.  Bat  I  will 
prevent  this  abomination.  My  mis^ 
sioa  demands  it  as  a  duty.  I  now 
see  that  my  pceaenoe  in  the  East 
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TTill  bear  happy  fruits.  Yes,  I  will 
save  yon,  0  fair  yet  frail  Nejema! 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  proYO 
to  this  pasha  that  he  is  nothing 
better  than  a  yile  barbarian." 

'  My  aunt's  first  thought  on 
awaking  in  the  morning  was  to  ask 
if  they  had  caught  the  &ir  Nejema. 

'"Alas!  yes/'  replied  the  old 
slave. 

' "  Bnn  at  once  to  the  pasha!*' 
ezdaimed  my  aunt,  "  there's  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost" 

'  The  old  slave  started  off  as  she 
was  bidden,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  message  that  the  master  of  the 
house  was  ready  to  receive  her. 

'  During  the  night  a  total  change 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  her  host;  his  dishe* 
veUed  bea^d  and  rolling  eyes,  the 
paleness  of  bis  complexion,  and  his 
generally  "rumpled"  look,  struck 
the  heart  of  my  aunt  with  dismay. 
To  tell  the  tru^,  she  began  to  feel 
her  courage  giving  way. 

'  This  litile  weakness,  however^ 
lasted  but  for  a  moment;  hcLstily 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  goddess  of 
her  idolatry — ^Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
— and  drawing  strength  from  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Eastern 
civilization,  she  felt  her  courage 
revive,  and  she  advanced  towards  the 
pasha  with  a  firm  and  assured  step. 

'  "  Has  the  night  passed  happUy 
for  my  noble  guest?"  inquired  the 
pasha,  courteously. 

'  "  No,"  replied  my  aunt 

'  "  The  Bcmgs  of  the  bulbul  have 
perhaps  disturbed  her  slumbers?" 

' "  No." 

' "  Had  the  Pearl  of  the  West 
perchance  heard  the  footsteps  of 
some  evil  djinn?" 

'  The  Pearl  of  the  West  hadn't 
heard  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
djinn. 

'  "  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with 
the  Bose  of  England  ?" 

'  "  Why,  that  you  are  a  monster !" 
cried  the  Bose  of  England. 

'  "  1 1"  exclaimed  the  pasha,  not 
for  a  moment  losing  his  temper. 

'  "  Yes,  you.  I  heard  last  m'ght 
the  voice  of  the  fiur  Nejema  crying 
to  me  to  save  her;  you  must  grant 
me  her  pardon." 

' "  Never  1"  exclaimed  the  pasha. 

'  "  You  refuse  my  request  1" 


<  a 


Every  waman,  surpised  wiQi 
a  giaour,  dies  Uie  death.'^ 

' "  This  is   your  final   determi* 
nation  then  ?"  said  my  aunt 
>    '  "  The  prophet  has  decreed  it; 
the  law  condemns  her." 

' "  But  this  law  which  you  &ar 
not  to  violate  for  your  own  indnl- 
gencies,  will  you  not  violate  it  to 
show  mercy  and  forgiveness?" 

'  This  was  a  home  thrust  for 
the  pasha,  and  my  aunt  thought  she 
had  him,  but  the  b^gar  shuffled 
out  of  it 

'  "  No  mercy  1"  he  exclaimed, 
adroitly  avoiding  my  aunt* s  ques- 
tion.   "  This  evening  she  dies." 

'  "  You  will  dare  to  cast  her  into 
the  pit  of  rats!  Barbarian!"  cded 
my  aunt 

'  "  With  a  cat  in  each  sack,"  oon^ 
tinned  tibe  pasha  with  a  grin. 

' "  Monster  I" 

'  "  I  don't  mind  throwing  a  snake 
or  two  into  the  bargain  if  you  par- 
ticularly wish  it" 

'  "  Tremble,  tyrant!"  exclaimed 
my  aunt,  in  her  most  melodramatio 
tones.  "All  Europe  shall  hear  of 
your  conduct" 

'  "  The  law  ordains  it ;  but  should 
you  prefer  it,  I  will  commute  her 
sentence  into  drowning ;  I  will  have 
them  both  sewn  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

*  The  tyrant  didn't  care  a  fig  for 
all  Europe;  my  aimt  then  changed 
her  plan  of  attack.  "  Have  pi^!" 
she  cried,  casting  herself  at  the 
pasha's  feef. 

' "  Neither  mercy  nor  pity !  She 
must  die:  and  by  Allah !  she  shall 
die,  and  I  am  now,  with  your  per- 
mission, about  to  give  directions  re- 
specting the  execution." 

'  So  saying,  the  pasha  retired, 
leaving  my  aunt  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  rage.  She  spGDt  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  seeking  her  tyrannical 
host;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  She  learned,  however,  firom 
the  old  slave,  that  the  execution 
would  take  place  at  nightfall. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
my  aunt  received  a  polite  note  from 
the  pasha,  stating  that,  as  he 
thought  she  might  probably  be 
desirous  of  witnessing  an  Eastern 
execution,  he  had  given  orders  that 
the  Greek  shoidd  be  impaled*   **  I 


and  what  came  of  tV. 
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shall  be  charmed/'  he  wrote,  in  con- 
clusion, "  to  do  anything  that  may 
be  agreeable  to  you;  I  kiss  your 
gazelle-like  feet  !'* 

'  My  aont  was  fiirions ;  "  to  date 
to  offer  her  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
being  impaled!  Haye  I  not  then 
power/'  she  cried,  "  to  bend  tiiis 
inflexible  will?  to  soften  this  tiger's 
heart!  Holy  love  of  civilissation, 
can  yon  not  inspire  me?  I  will 
this  evening  make  one  last  effort, 
and  if  that  proves  onavailing,  I  wiU 
devote  the  monster  to  the  execra- 
tion of  hnmanity." 

'  Towards  evening,  the  old  slave 
came  to  inform  her  that  the  padia 
had  just  ascended  the  platform  over- 
looloiig  the  sea,  doubtless  to  enjoy 
&e  sight  of  the  execntion.  Thither 
she  ran,  as  fast  as  her  legs  oonld 
cany  her,  and  gnuqied  a  firm  hold 
of  the  pasha's  robe.  "  Stop,  stopl" 
she  cried,  "  in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion!" 

'  But  it  wotdd  appear  she  was  too 
late,  for  by  the  first  glimmering  of 
moonlight,  a  boat,  rowed  by  two 
men,  might  be  seen  gliding  steal- 
thily ont  from  the  shadow  of  the 
land.  The  next  instant  the  sonnd 
produced  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
substance  into  the  water  was  heard, 
another  similar  sound  followed,  and 
all  was  still.  This  was  too  much  for 
my  aunt,  she  fiunted  right  away;  as 
for  the  pasha,  he  went  off  laughing. 

'When  my  aunt  came  to  her 
senses,  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
room,  witii  the  old  slave  standing 
by  her  sida  She  looked- out  of  her 
window  at  the  sea;  all  was  calm. 

'  A  few  moments  afterwards  the 
pasha  was  announced.  At  the  sight 
of  this  man  my  aunt  could  not  re- 
press a  shudder :  the  pasha  laughed. 

' "  Did  I  not  play  my  part  to  ad- 
miration?" he  began. 

' "  And  you  call  that  playing  a 
part?"  groaned  my  aunt 

'  "  Ck)nfess,  now,  that  you  found 
me  terribly  Turkish.  I  must  have 
been  superb  when  refusing  to  spare 
the  life  of  the  fiur  and  firail  Nejema, 
wasn't  I  ?" 

'  "  Poor,  unhappy,  girl  I"  sighed 
my  aunt. 

'"Don't  be  alarmed/'  said  the 
pasha,  quktly ;  '*  do  you  know.where 
she  is  now  ?" 


' "  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I 
presume,"  replied  my  aunt 

' "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  pasha; 
"  she  is  safe  on  the  opposite  coast" 

'"But  those  sacks?" 

' "  Weie  fuU  of  earth;  I  set  the 
pair  at  liberty  on  condition  that  they 
would  return  the  spoons  and  never 
•set  foot  in  my  territory  again ;  not  a 
very  hard  condition  you  must  allow. 
Will  you,  then,  still  consign  me  to 
the  execration  of  mankind?" 

' "  But  why  not  have  pardoned 
them  openly?" 

'  "  Because  it  was  rnecesoiiy  to 
inspire  a  salutary  terror  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  her  example.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  let  tiiese  young 
Greeks  imagine  that  they  can  carry 
off  our  GircassianB  whenever  they 
have  a  mind." 

*'  Shocking  1"  exdaimed  my  aimt 

'"Shocking  as  much  as  you 
please/'  said  the  pasha;  "  but  Cir- 
cassians are  very  scaroe  now-a^lays, 
and  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Tou  see. 
Pearl  of  the  West,  we  have  wives 
that  deceive  us,  just  like  Euro- 
pean ones,  and  we  pardon  them; 
teU  me,  can  we  possibly  show  a 
greater  mark  of  civilization  than 
this?  Now  take  my  advice  and 
renounce  your  project  of  civilizing 
the  Turks ;  it  is  an  impossibility/' 

'  "  And  why  so,  if  you  please  ?" 

'"For  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  no  Turks. 

'  "  But  what  are  you,  then?" 

'  "  A  Parisian  Turk,  very  much 
at  your  service.  My  name  is  Oscar 
Coquenard ;  I  formerly  held  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant  of  Zouaves. 
Having  retired  from  the  French 
service,  I  came  to  Egypt,  and  en- 
tered that  of  the  viceroy,  in  which  I 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  pashalik — 
I  am  now  Boski  Pashar— all  my  col- 
leagues are  English,  French,  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians.  I  haven't  seen 
a  Turk  since  I  have  been  in  the 
country." 

'  My  aunt  renounced  the  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  idea,  and  the  very 
next  day  started  with  her  whole 
cavalcade  for  Alexandria,  where  she 
embarked  at  once  for  Southampton,' 
'  Halloa!'  exclaimed  Jack, looking 
at  his  watoh, '  two  o'clock,  by  Jove  1 
Good-night,  old  fellow/-^.  J.  K 


TO  BE  LET,  WITH  niMEDUTE  POSSESSION. 

7   N  admiring  public  will  mtiukll? 
'    be    anxiona    to    know    wbo    and 

wbat  I  am,  utd  I  will  meet  the 
I  aoiiet;  bjr  &t  once  oonfeaaing  tlmt 
L  m7  name  is  Smith,  and  that  I  aui 
r  a  bachelor.  Having  no  matrimonial 
_    dedrcs  or  intentionB,  it  will  not  be 

neceeau?  for  me  to  enter  into  any 
-  statement  such  as  might  be  called 
-  for  b7  a  commissioner  in  bank- 
r  rnplcy,  or  a  legicm  of  c%i»-iniiided 

creditors. 
For  mai^  yeats  I  have  been  in 

the  habit  of  living  alone,  and  I  hare 

iconEeqncDtl?  nndergone  the  vorioas 
tortures  to  which  thoae  who  live 
alone  ars  subjected ;  I  mean,  in  tbe 
way  of  lodging  And  when  m; 
last  landlady  died,  as  she  did  very 
hnmedly,  and  without  giTing  me 
the  sligbtcat  notice,  I  tiiou^t  I 
would  try  the  experiment  of  keept- 
ing  house  myself.  I  weighed  the  matter  over  reij  carefully  in  my  own 
mind,  that  place  where  everybody  is  supposed  to  keep  a  mcely-ajjoeted 
balance  ana  correct  weigbU,  and  resolved  that  I  would  withont  furthei 
delay  take  a  house— a  stnkll  one— just  large  enough  for  myself,  uid  which 
I  would  c(HistJtute  my  castle,  according  to  the  approved  notions  of  BritanB, 
who  object  to  being  slaves  upon  phithormonio  principles. 

Now  I  have  no  long  tale  in  store,  of  how  I  wss  bothered  by  fumituie- 
dcolera,  and  iroimiongers,  and  corpct-men,  and  upholstorers,  and  all  the 
locusts  that  cover  the  superGdal  area  of  an  empty  house,  because  I  was 
fortunate 'enough  to  see  on  advertisement  of  a  neat  villa  residwice,  only 
recently  farmahed.  The  tenant  vras, '  for  safisfoctoiy  reasons,'  about  to  gp 
abroad,  and  he  wished  to  meet  with  an  eUgible  successor,  vrilliog  to  tdce 
the  furniture  at  a  valuation.  I  wrote  to  P.  Q.,  that  being  the  deaigia- 
tion  given  in  the  advertisement,  and  upon  being  politely  requested  to  aH 
at  No.  14,  Finch  Villas,  Wobbler  Bood,  I  did  call.  1  looked  over  the  esta- 
blishment, and  felt  it  my  du^  as  a  tenant  in  prospective  to  grumble  a 
little,  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  fiie  of  objections  of  all  sorts  directed 
against  the  bouse,  the  situation,  the  furniture— in  short,  against  everything. 
Being  opposed  by  F.  Q.,  and  Urs.  P.  Q.,  and  by  an  elderly  ladj,  whom, 
I  ooncluded,  from  what  I  have  read  of  the  speciea  in  novels,  to  bo  the 
mother  of  lbs.  P.  Q.,  I  was  fbjrly  beaten  out  of  my  stronghold,  and  forced 
into  the  possession  of  that  of  P.  Q.    The  valuation  was  duly  made  by  a 

Sntleman,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  lessor.  If  I 
ppened  some  time  afterwards  to  see  the  lessor  and  the  val  uer  in  convivial 
companionship,  I  suppose  I  must  date  the  intimacy  as  misegufnf  to  my 
interview;  with  P.  Q.  It  is  Immaterial  to  what  I  hare  to  say  to  notioe  how 
much  the  valuation  amounted  to ;  I  paid  it,  oa  per  agreement ;  and  when 
the  ttdoe  csme  for  me  to  toko  poBsession,  I  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
straight  from  ray  lodgings  to  '  my  new  house.' 

Going  into  one's  own  bouse  for  the  first  time  in  one's  life,'  genenlly 
happens  under  peculiar  circamBtanoee,  and  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  asso- 
ciated with  bride-cake  and  wedding-favours.  Inhere  is  a  sort  of  glow  in  fiie 
amaotionB  we  experienoe  upon  entering  our  home— the  home  that  is  to  be 
shored  with  the 
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vhich  a  bachelor  cannot,  of  course, 
attempt  ip  i;eatoe.     T^oip,  i^.m, 
obliviousnBSs  to  trall-paperg;  and 
damp  mortar,  broken  win^ow-cw^,^ 
and    fhsecuro  'chinul^ys  *  -will .  not^ 
daxm  upoli  returhing  coriscioijslijcsi?" 
urifil  l!he  new  house  lias  bccoitip  no 
longer- new.     "With   m6   the'  im- 
prtssions  of  nOT-bonl  tenancy  vcr0 
ratbet'  prosaic  than  otherwise;  and," 
I  Iblf  no  enthnsLism  wqiHi  ppeak-  \ 
ingof^  eVen  .xflien  I  arrived  Kt  the* ' 
grand  "clfniactenc  of  putting   niy 
toe^  nt  i!r^  chvp  ffendei:  in  front. of  , 
my* own  nre:     1  was  gufftcieutly 
gratified  to  know  that  I  was  {n  p, 
hmtse.  without'  unnecessary  ,t>otber  . 
in  crcttin^  -^hGre— that  it  Was  a  nice- 
lobteng  Oiouke  and  comfortable^  and  . 
possessed 'of  all  those  iiuodern  aj)- 
pliacnces  wftTibii^  which  no  builder 
Tentiim?  td^  approach  a  mbrfgageq;  ' 
moreover,"  it  was  cheap.      JC  am 
SRpaking  of  'fiifet  impressions; '  and,  , 
pOThapi?,  if T  wTjre" not  an,  uur^jason- 
ab!e  f^ort  of*  being,  my'  first   im- " 
prcssions'  nUght   have  lasted  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  u^.'to  tKem ; . 
but  I  am  not  a  reasonable  being/ 
and  mv  ftopressiohs  underwent. a 
cbtoge.  '    '*  '     \' 

I  do  not  know  why  vlllds  >houId  \ 
be  buitt  witB  thin  partition  waH^, ' 
for  ft  i$  certainly  no  advantage  to 
the*  feniiits.    My  next-door  neigh- 
bour, on   the   north   side,  was   a 
gentiethan  -tvjio  had  "somo  official 
empW^ent,    dnd    a    very   largo 
fenjihr.    I  Hred  near  to  liim  suiH-  . 
cientfy  \oxts  to  know  that  the  pojju- . 
Jatfon  tables  arb  subject  to  rapid 
alt^rtftions.  ";Itis  good  lady,  as  he 
termed  the'  partner  of  his  bosom, 
had  marie  liim  happy  a  short,  time  , 
beforcj  I'  ^nt  to  reside  at  Finch : 
VillaM,  as  t^e  little  stranger*  pain- 
fully aspired"  me  through  the  wall 
at  all  honfff  of  the  night.    Its  offi- 
cial papa  was  kind  enough  to  alhido 
to  tw!  cirt^mnstance  6ne  morning  as 
we  Went  down  the  road  together, 
'  It'  Was,'  fts  he  said,  'getting  on, 
and   w6iild    soon   cease   being   ?o 
trouKlesoinc;  itwaS  its  ieeth.*    Bfit 
it  did  get  on^  and  made  life  hideous 
in  spHfe  of  its  teeth.  "  Aid  when  I 
fondly  h6ped  it  -svas  araving  at 
months  Of  aiscretion,  a 'strange  com- 
motion and  excitement,  and  a  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  of  frowzy  old  women, 
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servants,  and  doctors,  warned  me 
tW;  1^  iMeropi^ye  iq  sqnpal  was 
about  to'  be  claimed  by  another 
pledge  of  affeeticm. 

.  (Wib^leither  side  lived  a  oonple 
ot  fedij^-Hjjnll  they  forgivtt.  me  if 
I !sj|f  4^i  fiiey  were  not  yoi^ng V  t 
did^t  vifiik  it  possible  tJbAt  I^aoold 
e^^  deak^y  thd  'f^Unk.  torJt'i^ 
wiiich  I  belieyed  existed  betlm—.* 
us.  Unluckily  I  one  n jght — it  was 
in  tti^'deptjf  of  winter — had  a  'fiie 
ligllled  in  tho.grate  in  my  bedroom. 
It  would  not  h^Jl^  aa  it  ought  to 
have  .tloiic,  a3^.  Jequired  coiiBtant 
Bthcring  and  pol^ig  up.  The  next 
mo^mjugy  a  rathii*  stiffish  note  in- 
jTo^ecl  me  iisHAt  I  was  to  b<|  fidicted 
fcs'aniii?ance;- that  J  Jaad  thaaaped 
imay  lit  myt  bedroom  wall  all  'tiight 
Wg ;  t}^t  fhej  WQoro  sure  I  wl^ 
csarrying  on  coining',  o?  somd^ptbttr 
equally  djceadful  ^tiisnit;  and  tjiafc 
I  slioukl  bo  haivldd  over  to.  the 
polipe.,  UfiiKI  tH4  principle  which 
leads,  to  tixe  nyitftiplicatioa  of  .disas*^ 
ters,  the  same  d^  m^  .d^g  Snap^ 
a  .bull-terrier^  discoTerijid  that  my 
fair  neighbours  possessed  a  arnali 
Italian  greyhound,  and  Snap  very 
nearly'  made  a  dinner  pf  it  .  Xheia 
their  pot  canary  got  loose,  and  Hy- 
ing otfthe  window-sillf.fcU  into^my 
water-butt,  and  was  jdrowned..  Sev^^ 
ral  otiier  little  disagreeables  ocourred 
to  mar  our  ueugUbouxship,  until  all 
the  residents  on  ihe  south  .side  of 
number  fourteen  became  impressed 
with  the  one  .sted&st  idea  .that  I 
was  a  brute,  and  a  disgiuce  .to 
."Wobbler  Koad*  '  .  , 

.Somebody  circulated.^  report  thai* 
I  was  a  Mogcmon ;  it  origpat^  with 
the  greengrocer's  shpp,  1  think,  and 
arose  through  my  ^havi^ig  expressed, 
a  dosiiQ  to  pay  for  my  su|^>li^  a« 
they  wea-e  ordered,  in  preua'opce  to 
having  them '  booked' 
.  2!h^e  were,  aanoyances  of  which 
I  was  tlie  cause,  I)ut  there  were 
others  of  which  I  w^  th^  victim. 
\yobbler  Boad  had  housos  ou  both 
sides,  and  at  a  house  precisely'  opgch . 
site  to  toine,  Uved  a  geutlewum  who 
was  JLa  the  habit  of  frequently  publicly 
expressing  an  opinion  tliat  he  would 
not  go  home  tiU  morning.  ,  I  ■  grieve 
to  say  that  he  was  not  at  ^11  Ujobb 
comjxjtent  to  decide  the  matutinal 
problem  as  to  when  '  daylight  doth 
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appear/  Whether  this  was  his 
reason  for  arousing  the  oeighboor- 
hood>  in  order  that  he  might  bo 
assisted  to  a  solution,  I  do  not  know ; 
bat  I  do  know  that  I  was  invariably 
made  aware  of  his  intention  not  to 
go  home  until  the  daylight  did 
appear.  The  bxilliant  idea  occurred 
to  me  to  charter  the  poUoeman  of 
the  beat  to  quiet  the  gentleman, 
and  to  hurry  him  up  to  his  house 
and  indoors  with  all  despatch,  on 
such  nights  as  the  morning  declara- 
tions were  stronger  thsii  usual. 
This  ingenious  but  expensive  course 
answered  very  well  until  it  hap- 
pened one  night  that  a  new  pohce- 
man  had  been  put  on  duty.  1  have 
reason  to  remember  that  night, 
having  been  sufEeriog  from  an  ex- 
cruciating attack  of  tio^loloreux. 
At  about  two  A.H.,  I  distinguished 
through  the  broken  chorus  of '  Dixie ' 
the  airival  of  my  bacchanalian  friend. 
I  rolled  the  bed-dothes  round  my 
head  to  shut  out  the  noise,  but 
could  still  distinctly  hear  him  wish 
he  '  was  in  Dixie ;'  a  wish  I  was  ziot 
slow  to  echo.  The  din  graduaJly 
bore  down  Wobbler  Bood,  and  at 
last  anchored  under  my  window. 
A  ran-tan  at  the  door— my  door! 
What  is  he  knocking ^there  for?  I 
thought  to  myself.  Knock,  knock ! 
A  knock  that  I  am  sure  would  have 
wakened  Duncan,  had  that  ill-used 
monarch  lain  where  I  did.  I  waited 
a  little,  until  the  knocking  recom- 
menced to  the  tune  of  'In  the 
Strand.'  In  an  agony  of  -pain  from 
my  &ce,  I  threw  up  the  window, 
and  demanded  to  mow  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance. 

'  Hallo,  old  cock!  letsh  in,  will 
you?* 

'  Go  away,  do,  you  are  at  tho 
wrong  door;'  and  I  banged  tlie 
window  down. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
the  knocking  continued,  having 
veered  round  to  the  popular  melody 

*  I'm  a  jonnjf  man  fh)m  the  coantry* 
Bat  yoa  don't  get  over  mc  I* 

I  opened  the  window,  and  called 
out  to  the  self-confessed  ^'  young 
man '  to  go  away,  or  I  would  caU 
the  police. 

'  Call  the  pleesh,'  said  he,  '  come, 
tlmtsh  a  good  un  I    Call  the  pleesh 


when  a  chap  wants  to  ger  into  hish 
own  houshr 

'  This] is  not  your  house,'  I  said; 
'  your  house  is  opposite.' 

*  0,  my  housh  is  op-(hic)-oppo* 
site,  is  it;  where  old  Suap-diagoa 
and  the  bull-terrier  live?'  oad  be 
struck  up  in  a  hoaxse  brandy- 
cracked  voice 

*  Yoa  don't  get  over  me  V    ' 

To  be  called  out  of  my  warm  bed  at 
that  unseemly  hour,  and  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  my  fiice  as  old  Snap- 
dragon, was  not  calculated  to  soothe 
my  feelings,  so  I  shouted  potice! 
as  lustily  as  I  could ;  and  after  some 
time,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
knocking  and  melody  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  below,  the  police- 
man arrived,  to  whom  I  briefly  ex- 
plained the  circumstfiJice,  and  then 
jumped  into  bed- 

An  animated  discussion  now  en- 
sued. The  inebriated  serenader  in- 
formed the  policeman  in  a  strictly 
coniidcntial  tone  of  voice  that  be 
lived  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
Wobbler  Road,  exactly  opix)site  to 
the  lamp. 

'  Left-hand  side,  you  mean,'  said 
tho  policeman. 

'  Ko,  right-hand  shide.' 

'  You  must  be  wrong.' 

'  No,  I  tell  you,  Bobby— I  beg 
pardon — I  shoiid  say  olfisher,  itsh 
the  right-hand  shide;  ri^t-hand 
shide,  exactly  op-opix>site  to  the 
lampsh.' 

j^d  so  the  xx)liceman,  appar^tly 
convinced,  as  an  '  officer,'  that  my 
torturer  was  right,  and  very  pro- 
bably imputing  malicious  motzreB 
to  me  for  keeping  the  gentleman 
out,  made  another  vigorous  on- 
slaught on  the  knocker. 

While  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation, the  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  my  mind  that  my  musical 
friend  was  right  in  a  decree,  for  he 
had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
coming  up  Wobbler  Bead  from  the 
north  end,  whereas  he  had,  in  this 
exceptional  instance,  come  in  at  the 
south  end,  so  that  what  was  at  other 
times  tl)e  liglit-hand  side  of  the 
road,  happened,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  to  be  the  lefL  The  lamp 
was,  it  was  true,  opposite  to  both 
houses.    In  this  view  of  tlie  quea- 
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tion  I  again  i)arleyed  with  the  be- 
siegers, and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  my  friend  hanled  off  by  the 
policeman,  though  very  much 
against  Iiis  will,  and  amid  many 
threats  of  an  inyestigation  at  Scot- 
land Yard.  Tlie  banging  of  a  door, 
and  the  faint  echo  of  '  Orood  night, 
Bobby  I'  convinced  me  that  silence 
might  again  reign  supreme. 


Being  of  a  quiet  turn  of  mind,  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that  I  had 
made  a  wrong  choice  in  selecting 
Finch  Villas  as  a  residence;  and 
therefore,  after  having  been  the 
tenant  of  number  fourteen  a  little 
over  fourteen  months,  I  advertised 
the  house  '  To  be  let,  with  imme- 
diate possession/ 


THE  PERI  OP  THE  PAVILION, 
3  dHanmunt  of  1SC3. 


FYTTE  TE  FIRST. 

NAPOLEON  the  First  made  a  droll  observation, 
'  The  English  are  only  a  shopkeeping  nation.* 
And  between  me  and  you 
The  great  man  of  St  Cloud 
In  stating  the  fact,  clearly  proved  that  ho  knew 
Of  us  and  our  habits  a  slight  thing  or  two ; 
For  he  meant  to  assert  (what  is  perfectly  true), 
That  whate'er  be  the  object  we  ciianoe  to  pursue. 
When  we  buy  or  we  sell. 
Build  a  church  or  hotel ; 
When  we  speak,  rend,  or  wi'ito. 
Make  a  treaty  or  fight. 
Dine,  breakfast,  or  sup, 
Go  to  bed  or  get  up. 
Insure  a  friend's  life. 
Choose  a  horse  or  a  wife — 
In  whatever  we  say,  or  whatever  we  do, 
We  always  take  care  to  keep  husincss  in  view. 
As  an  instance  which  fully  bears  out  what  I  say, 
When  after  ten  months  of  hard  work  and  no  play. 
Summer  brings  the  vacation  holiday. 
We  buy  knapsacks  and  gaiters,  pack  up,  go  away. 
And  prepare  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  be  gay ; 
But  we  even  do  t7}is  in  a  business-like  way. 
So  like  my  countrymen  did  I, 
One  Monday  morning  last  July, 
Lay  briefs  and  law-books  all  aside. 
Calmly  to  study '  Bradshaw's  Guide :' 
A  work  which  is  (as  Pope  observes  of  man), 
'  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan/ 

The  thing  I  chiefly  wished  to  know. 

Was  where  on  earth  I  ought  to  go ; 

For  I  had  previously  been  through 

All  places  that  the  tourists  *  do.* 

With  Oxford  friends  (a  college  league),  I 

Had  watched  the  sun  rise  on  the  Biglu ; 

Had  sippal  the  best  of  German  wine. 

At  Oberwessel  on  the  Rhine ; 

Had  heard  the  echoes  on  Killamey, 

Had  kissed  the  far-famed  stone  of  Blarney ; 
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Hod  stood  on  Snowdon's  summit  drear. 
And  smoked  my  pipe  on  Windecmere ; 
At  Harrowgate,  and  Kissengen^ 
Drank  sulphnretted  hydrogen. 
Explored  the  Seme,  Qaionno,  and  Loirei 
In  Homburgh  played  at  rouge  et  noir ; 
Admired  Old  Scotia's  mountain  torrentSy 
And  seen  the  Niobe  at  Florence. 
He^iristeth  So  you  may  gUcss  I  was  perplext, 

not  what  to  As  to  what  spot  I'd  visit  next ; 

^^'  When  as  I  thought  ikyd  matter  o'er,  my  eye  just  chanced  to 

light  on 
This  sentence  in  the  Bradshaw,  ^r  '  Cheap  Excursion  Tiaios  to 

Brighton !' 
I  suddenly  started  right  up  off  my  chair ; 
'  Ha  I  Brighton !    How  oomes  it  I  never  wos  thc^-e, 
The  journey's  not  long,  ten  shiUingB  the  £axe ; 
If  I  find  the  place  slow, 
I  can  easily  go. 
And  to  Cheltenham,  Buxton,  or  Dover  repair, 
Biarritz  where  the  Empress  each  day  takes  the  air, 
Finely        j^  j^  Chapelle,  or  Boulogne  sur  Mer/ 
decideth,      Having  made  up  my  mind,  in  my  chambers  I  stayed, 
Sammonetfi  Till  1  called  in  my  laundress,  a  virtuous  maid, 
y»  «ud«nt     '^ho  the  last  fifty  years  has  followed  the  trade 
priebt€ss  of  Qf  "Washing  the  barristers'  shirts;  and  mislaid 
T«  Temple,   y^jy  Qft^n  jjjy  gpoons,  nay  cribbed  I'm  afmid 
and  payeth  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^  ^^  groceries  weoghM), 

^.  *  This  aged  domestic  her  wages  I  paid, 

venteth'the  ^®^  ^y  ^^^^  ^  "^®  London  Bridge  terminus  made, 
railway       ^^®  by-laws  'gainst  smoking  oontnved  to  evade ; 
company,     -And  lighting  my  meerschaum,  was  safely  convoyed 
and  jour-     ^o  the  end  of  my  joumeiy ;  then  leisurely  stmyoa 
neyeth  unto  Through  the  town  to  the  beach,  and  my  figure  displayed 
Brighton.     Mid  the  loungers  who  thronged  the  Esplasode. 

HERB  ENDETH  PtTTE  t»  FIBST. 


FTTTE  YE  SECOND.  ,     , 

About  five  o'clock  that  day  I  saw  a  stream  of  people  flowing 
All  in  one  way,  and  wondered  much  to  what  place  they  w#ro 
going; 

He  wendeth  I  met  and  askod  a  '  horsey '  man,  half  jockey  half  postilion; 

hys  way      And  he  answered, '  To  a  band  as  plays  to-day  at  the  Pavilion.* 

unto  y*       So  off  to  the  band  I  determined  to  go, 

Pavilion.     Afi  perhaps  I'd  see  somebody  whom  I  might  know. 

The  gardens  were  so  crowded,  that  scarcely  could  I  move, . 
And  through  a  sea  of  crinoline  to  make  way  vainly  strove, , 
"While  the  band  of  the  i6th  Slashers,  wore  playing  '  The  Power 
of  Love.' 
Two  hours  went  by,  I  prepared  to  depart 
And  was  steering  out— when  1  got  a  start 
That  sent  the  blood  in  a  ro^h  from  my  heart 
To  my  head,  which  at  once  commenced  to  swim ; 
My  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  ^es  grew  dim ; 
Then  I  grew  so  pale  my  own  fnends  wouldn't  know  me. 
Or  (if  from  Virgil  you'll  allow  me  to  quote), 
'  Obstupui  steteruntque  coma) 
Vox  fcmcibus  ho^it/  the  wordjs  stuck  in  my  throat. 
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On  the  whole  I  felt  unoommonly  qaeer, 

And  the  why  and  the  wherefore  you'll  presently  hear. 

A  woman  passed  beside  me,  by  reason  of 

She  touched  me  with  her  diess ;  &n  angel 

And  never  yet  did  poet  dream  who  appwr- 

By  forest  oak  or  monntain  stream  •***  ^^'^ 

Of  greater  loveliness.  '^*"' 

As  the  neck  of  Annie  Laurie 

Hers  was  '  like  the  swan/  cuid  on  it,  * 

A  flood  of  golden  glory 
Sti-eamed  from  undetneath  her  bonnet. 
Now  I*m  sure  you'll  agree 
In  saying  with  me, 

It's  very  few  aiujeh  wc  anywhere  see,  and  is  ex- 

In  this  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  ceeding  fair 

I  suppose  the  proportion  is  one  to  the  million,  ^  ^ook 

But  I  looked  on  that  <mi«  in  tiio  Brighton  Pavilion :  ^^^' 

And  not  being  accustomed  to  beings  celestial 
It's  not  odd  £at  I,  a  poor  mortal  terrestrial. 
At  the  heavenly  sight 
Should  be  dumbfoundered  quite. 
And  howe'er  you  may  sneer,  I  fancy  you  might. 
Had  you  seen  her  just  been  in  the  very  same  plight. 
She  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  one  who  seemed  long  past  his  She  hath  a 
prime,  companion. 

His  hair  was  gray,  and  his  face  was  tanned  as  if  by  an  Indian 

clime. 
Quite  '  A  fine  old  English  gentleman  one  of  the  olden  time.' 
As  soon  aa  I  came  to  myself  again 
I  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  sight  but  in  vain  ; 
We  got  into  a  crush  at  the  entrance  door 
And  somehow  or  other  I  saw  them  no  more! 
Then  I  turned  my  weary  feet 
To  my  hotel  to  dine. 
But  oh !  I  could  not  eat 
Nor  at  all  enjoy  my  wine. 
I  sipped  my  claret  and  ate  a  peach. 
Then  wandered  (like  Alp)  '  along  the  l)eech  ;* 
Bundrearies  were  there  by  the  score,  and  each 
Wore  whiskers  that  down  to  their  shoulders  did  reach ; 
(You  m^y  see  their  portraits  in  '  Punch*  by  Leech.) 
Backwards  and  forwards  I  x)aced  on  the  strandf. 
While  the  waves  rippled  lazily  up  on  the  sand; 
Sometimes  I'd  walk,  and  sometimes  I'd  stand, 
And  each  gu'l  that  passed  me  on  either  hand, 
(Especially  the/air  ones),  I  eagerly  scanned. 
Ana  all  the  old  men  whose  faces  were  tanned ; 
But  I  ne'er  saw  the  angel  I  had  met  at  the  band.       ; 
So  with  anxious  heart  and  aching  head, 

I  regained  the  hotel  and  went  to  bed.  ^!?^*  ~'": 

But  all  that  horrible  night  I  declare,  J{^^";  ^"^ 

I  dreamt  of  nothing  but  golden  hair ;  drSins 

Wigs  made  of  it  seemed  to  lie  on  the  chair,  imen^ 

On  the  floor,  on  the  table,  in  short  everywhere.  golden  hair 

Methought  1  went  up  in  a  balloon,  xisit  y* 

With  Glaisher,  on  purpose  to  visit  the  moon ;  poet. 

But  discovered  upon  arriving  there 
'Twas  one  globular  mass  of  golden  hair  ; 
Sailed  off  to  Australia,  but  to  my  despair 
Was  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  golden  hair; 
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He  deter- 
mineth  to 
see  the 
damsel 

and  to 
follow  her 
with  the 
strategie  of 
Childe 
Hawkshaw. 


Espjeth  her 
y*  next  day 
on  the 
Esplanade. 


She  drop- 
peth  her 
Kerchief, 

which  he 
picketh  up, 


and  gireth 
unto  the 
old  man. 

Dolorous 
and  tragical 
diaooyerie. 


Took  a  ticket  for  London,  but  when  asked  for  the  iare, 
Found  nought  in  my  pocket  bat  golden  hair; 
Was  tried  for  attempting  to  stab  the  Lord  Mayor, 
And  hanged  Tvith  a  rope  of  golden  hair! 
Then  all  the  women  golden-haired  of  whom 
I  had  ever  read  in  poeta  or  romancers. 
Game  trooping  in,  and  when  they'd  filled  the  looiu, 
First  had  a  waltz,  and  then  oonmienced  the  Lancers ; 
From  Spartan  Helen,  long  since  gono  to  Hades, 
Whom  the  smooth-tongued  Trqjan  from  her  home  decoyed, 
Down  to  those  extremely  interesting  ladies — 
My  Lady  Audley  and  Aurora  Floyd. 
Though  I  cannot  describe  it  in  stanzas  so  fine, 
Tennyson's^'^Dream  of  Fair  Women '  was  notliing  to  mine. 
But  at  last  it  was  o*er. 
Nothing  troubled  me  more. 
Till  I  heard  at  the  door. 
Some  one  call  out '  Please,  sir,  the  hot  water— it's  nine/ 
I  got  up,  had  my  breakfast,  and  puzzled  my  brain 
How  I  might  see  the  golden-haiied  beauty  again, 
For  I  swore  to  see  her  whatever  might  betide ; 
Woo  her,  and  win  her,  and  make  her  my  bride. 
My  resolute  purpose  fate  shouldn't  balk.    Pshaw ! 
I'd  follow  her  hke  detective  Hawkshaw, 
Whom  (when  after  a  thief)  no  dangers  could  quai!,  or 
Successfully  baffle,  for  when  once  on  the  ti-ail,  or 

Having  got  the  least  clue. 
His  man  he'd  pursue. 
And  the  cleverest  burglar  hand  o'er  to  the  gaoler : 
See  *  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,'  a  play  by  Tom  Taylor. 
Having  come  to  this  determination. 
On  the  Esplanade  I  took  my  station ; 
When  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
About  half-past  one. 

Both  father  and  daughter  I  happened  to  meet. 
As  on  one  of  the  benches  they  were  taking  a  seat ; 
That  bench  for  an  hour  or  more  I  stood  nigh. 
And  once  or  twice  fancied  Fd  caught  her  eye. 
When  they  stood  up  to  go, 
I  watched  tiiem,  and  lol 
Imagine  my  feelings  of  joy,  to  find 
Her  handkerchief,  she  had  left;  behind. 
Hurrah !  I  had  triumphed,  'twould  afiford  a  pretence 
For  speaking  to  them  without  giving  offence. 
I  snatched  up  the  treasure,  upon  it  was  seen 
Most  carefully  worked  in  the  oorner '  L.  Gbeen.' 
So  Green  was  her  surname,  but  what  did  'L.'  mean  ? 

Did  it  stand  for  Letty,  Lotiy,  Linda,  Lucy,  or  Louisa, 
Lavinia,  Leonora,  Laura,  LHlian,  or  Lisa? 
But  no  time  in  conjecture  was  to  be  spent 
So  after  them  both  I  immediately  went ; 
At  length  I  overtook  them,  and  thinking  it  rather 
The  best  course  to  take,  I  spoke  first  to  ihe  father. 
'  Your  daughter's,  I  think,  sir.'    With  a  manner  poUto 
He  looked  at  it  first,  then  said, '  Thanks,  it's  all  right ; 
But  you  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life, 
Than  to  call  her  my  daughter.    Why,  sir,  she's  my  wm.' 


HEnE  i3n)ETH  mTE  Y"^  SBCOHB. 
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FYTTE  Y»  THIRD  AND  LAST. 

Yanifib'd  the  dream !  dissolved  the  spell ! 
I  paid  my  bill  at  the  hotel : 
With  tottciing  step  and  aching  heart 
Prepared  from  Brighton  to  depart ; 

Caught  the  3 '  30  train, 
And  weighed  down  with  my  weight  of  woe. 
In  that  Bad  jonmey  did  not  know 
Whether  tho  train  went  fast  or  slow; 
"Whether  I  was  by  myself  or  no, 

A  mist  hung  o'er  my  brain. 
As  prostrate  by  the  cruel  blow 

I  came  to  town  again. 
That  was  the  middle  of  ^  year, 
And  now  the  bleak  December's  here 

With  winter's  frost  and  raiu. 
Yet  time  has  not  my  grief  removed. 
True  to  her  memory  I  have  proved ; 
I  only  feel  that  I  have  loved, 

Hiive  loved,  but  loved  in  vain ! 
And  knowing  this  can  ne'er  be  gay, 
Or  as  the  laureate  might  say : 

I  rave  not  madly  at  my  lot. 

Nor  curse  her  husband,  let  him  go 

Henceforth  in  peace ;  I  only  know 
That  I  am  here,  and  she  is  not  I 

And  brooding  on  that  truth  forlorn, 

£eep  vigil  through  the  dreary  night, 

Till  out  of  darkness  glinmiers  light. 
The  cold  gray  dawn  of  early  morn. 

That  cherub  face,  that  golden  hair, 

I  seem  to  see  them  everywhere ; 

For  her  phantom  it  haunts  me  wherever  I  go. 

Like  *  the  raven '  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

And  that  phantom  ne'er  receding,  while  I'm  sleeping,  waking, 

feeding, 
Thinking,  smoking,  talking,  reading,  peereth  at  noe  from  tho 

door; 
E'en  as  madly  now  I  write  on,  hoping  thus  my  grief  to  lighten. 
Stands  that  weird-like  one  of  Brighton,  like  Pepper's  ghost  upon 

the  floor. 
And  in  low  sepulchral  accents,  saith  that  female  on  the  floor 

Thou  shalt  see  me  nevermore!  . 


Y*  pO€t 

much  dis- 
traught, 


returneth 
unto  y* 
great  citie. 


Hys  present 
pitiful  con- 
dition. 


X*   END. 


H.M. 


^^^^^ 
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UP  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

A  TAL£  IK  2^INE  GHAPTEfiS. 
CHAPTER  VI. 


FOLLOWING  up  ihiQ  hint. which 
Mias  Leetroppe  had  4lro|>ped  in 
the  morning,  I  had  snugly  sa^eted 
myaelf  at  the  hottom  of  the  oari 
and  was  coTored  with  oloaJoi  and 
sundry  articles^  when  I  felt  the  tug 
and  the  snap  of  the  rope  which  imr 
mediately  preceded  the  balloon's 
escape.  After  that>  I  perceived  no 
further  shock  or  riolence.  I  sup- 
posed that  the  balloon  was  freed 
from  its  moorings,  and  held  down 
by  men's  hands,  until  my  fellow- 
trayellers  should  take  their  places 
in  the  cajr.  But  the  music  of  the 
band  suddenly  died  away,  like  the 
swell  of  an  organ  abruptly  dosed  by 
the  player.  1  heard  a  loud  and  con- 
fused murmxir  of  voices  rapidly 
hushed  to  a  complete  silence,  which 
I  fancied  to  be  tlie  breathlessnees 
of  expectation.  But  the  silence  soon 
became  so  absolute,  and  was  more* 
over  so  long  continued,  that  it 
alarmed  me.  Even  at  an  execution, 
the  stillness  pervading  the  crowd 
at  the  last  fi^urful  moment  would 
be  briefer  and  less  impressive. 

I  therefore  cautiously  peeped  out 
from  my  conceabneni  Still  the 
silence  of  death.  The  air  struck 
sharp  and  chiUy  on  my  fushed 
cheeks  and  my  heated  tome.  From 
the  hollow  of  the  car,  wherein  I  lay 
crouching,  nothing  around  me  was 
any  longer  to  be  seen.  Tlie  houses 
and  the  lofty  trees  which  enoiroled 
the  gardens  were  gone.  The  neigh- 
bouring steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
which  I  had  beheld  crowned  with 
eager  spectators,  had  uttei'ly  dis* 
appeared.  I  sat  up;  I  rose;  I 
stood  in  the  car.  I  knelt,  and  ven- 
tured to  look  over  the  edge.  I  was 
an  atom  suspended  in  open  ^ace. 
I  was  a  single  living  ereatuie  oang- 
ling  on  high  in  the  midst  of  measure- 
less solitude.    Beneath  me  lay  the 

city  of  Z ,  with  its  cathedral, 

its  churches,  its  streets,  and  its  sub- 
urbs—a toy  model  of  a  town,  such 
as  we  see  exhibited  in  museums. 


The  fields  were  brightly-coloured 
patehes  dispersed  overa  wide-spread- 
ing velvet  carpet;  the  woodsandplaiH 
tations,  tufts  and  strips  of  'verduit 
moss ;  the  roads,  liiiiss  of  yellow 
thz^ ;  the  nver,  a  winding  stzeak 
of  blue  floss  silk.  I  oonid  see  aU 
those  things  as  distinetiy  as  if  I  had 
been  looiungat  them  through  a 
clear  d<HibIe-ooncavo  or  dinamish- 
ing  glass.  There  was  a  brilliac<7 
about  tiseir  nunutoaess  which  re* 
minded  me  of  gazing  at  the  shells 
and  seaweeds  at  the  bottom  of  ai 
excessively  trsnsparBnt  pool  left  in 
the  rocks  by  the  retinng  tide.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  me  at  once. 
The  balloon  had  prematurely  taken 
its  flighty  and  had  carried  me  away 
with  it. 

I  dared  to  look  again ;  the  earth 
was  now  sinking  rapidly,  plonging 
deep  into  some  fiitiiomless  abysa 
In  its  descent  it  dragged  i^e  voty 
flrmamfint  afiiier  it;  the  sky  was 
fast  fidling  down  upon  jne,  aod  be- 
came  blacker  and  blacker  as  it  ap* 

Eroaohed  me.  I  alone  was  motton- 
)ss^  fast  fixed  by  a  mighty  spell  to 
one  unvarying  pwnt,.  while  a  cata- 
ract of  clouds,  a  sea  of  vaponr^ 
poured  down  upon  me  in  a  ookssal 
stream  such  as  no  fevered  imagina- 
tion ever  dreamt  o£  The  mighty 
miaty  torrent,  however,  was  not 
inexhaustible  or  endless.  I  was  en- 
veloped in  the  current  of  down\iaid 
drifting  miat,  when  it  suddenly 
stopped.  Beneath  me  lay  a  elondy 
ocean,  still  sinking.  The  eartii  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  son 
shcme  brightly.  Ear  overhead  wu 
a  wide-spifead  flock  of  fleecy  white 
clouds,  apparently  descending  also, 
but  much  lees  •  rapidly  than  the 
othiers  had  done.  And  X  was  alone, 
beholding  these  things  oonqpanioBr 
lessl  The  whole  awfiil  paDorama 
was  so  imlike  temesttial  Ittodsdapes, 
that  I  had  a  difficulty  in  reahzing 
it  to  my  own  nnnd  ms  an  a^stuali^'- 
I  felt  tempted  to  throw  nyBslf  from 
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the  car,  as  I  wonld  out  of  bed,  to 
insnie  the  waking  from  a  dieadfol 
nightmare. 

But  the  idea  of  a  nightmare  was 
soon  discarded.  In  otur  wildest 
dreams,  the  mind  is  mostly  con* 
scions  of  an  internal  monitor  who 
teUs  ns,  '  This  trouble  will  soon  be 
over;  fear  it  not  seviousiy;  don't 
take  it  too  mruch  in  eanDOst ;  it  is 
hat  a  Tisioin  of  the  night'  Or, 
'Enjojr  that  loTBly  landscape;  listen 
to  those  enchaatLngfiinuns;  pit^ng 
yuor  pleBAore  as  much  as  you  can. 
Do  not  awahe  until  you  are  obliged 
tix  You  may  have  seen  those 
scenes,  you  may  hove  heard  that 
melody  before,  in  dreams»  but  never 
in  your  waking  life.  Itovel,  then, 
in  the  paradise  of  dreamland ;  it  is 
a  brief  enjoyment  whioh  will  soon 
pass  away.' 

In  this  oase,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  self-deoeptioti.  Here  was 
the  realiiy,  hard,  rigid,  and  outterial. 
The  wicker  framework  of  the  ;car 
which  I  grasped  in  my  hand,  the 
silken  mass  of  the  balloon  enclosed 
in  its  stout  network,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  Ti^oh  oomlbrted  me  by  their 
warmth,  my  olothes,  and  the  sun'* 
diy  articles  amidst  whioh  I  was 
n^ed,  imperiously  impressed  me 
with  the  retfmty  of  my  strange  situa- 
tkm.  Even  the  clouds  beneath  me 
reared  themselves  upon  their  float- 
ing foundations  in  sueh-  well-defined 
niasaes  as  to  preclude  all  notion  of 
their  belonging  to  the  world  of 
phantoms.  They  formed  alpine 
peaks  and  mountain  buttresses. 
They  imitated  icebergs^  aTalanohes, 
gladera,  and  piles  of  rocks,  e&d 
beds  of  snow  stretching  out  for 
many  a  league.  The  sun  gilded 
their  eminences  and  the  projecting 
portions  of  their  surfiice^  while  the 
hoUows  and  recesses  were  marked 
by  deep  shade.  The  shadow  of 
the  balloon  passing  over  them  as 
they  swept  along  gave  the  same 
apparent  sohc^ty  to  their  forms  as 
when  we  behold  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  coursing  along  the  foce  of  a 
cliff  or  sweeping  up  a  mountain 
side.  80  heavy  and  substantial 
were  they,  that  I  oonld  eaedly  con- 
ceive a  pUmert,  a  globe,  camjiosed  of 
nothing  but  ooDgregated  clouds, 
and  needing  no    firmer    nudens 


within  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
solar  system. 

Instead  of  lapsing  into  dreaminess, 
my  mind  was  more  alert  than  usual 
to  note  and  observe  all  around  me. 
In  travelling,  when  we  come  upon 
some  object  renowned  for  its  singu- 
larity or  its  grandeur,  and  on  which 
we  can  only  cast  a  hasty  glance  and 
then  immediately  continue  our  route 
-*H9(ueh  as  a  mighty  cascade,  a  deep 
and  labyrinthine  cavern,  a  narrow 
mountain  pass,  or  a  bird'^eye  vJew 
of  a  connt^  affoided  by  an  elevated 
shelf  of  table-land;  or  when,  in  life, 
our  destiny  sets  us  face  to  fiioe  with 
some  imposing  or  tragic  event— a 
shipwreck,  a  fiatal  accident,  a  battle, 
a  volcanic  eruption,  the  deathbed  of 
a  beloved  friend— we  strain  our  fa- 
culties to  drink  in  and  photograph 
on  our  memory  every  detail  of  the 
lecture.  Just  so  was  I  wide  awake 
to  the  fact  of  my  being  borne,  in  the 
flesh,  &r  into  tiie  upper  regions  of 
tiie  atmosphere,  and  vividly  con- 
scious that  it  was  a  position  to  be 
remembered  hereafter.  I  felt  anxiety 
and  awe,  but  no  paralyzing  tenor. 
An  encouraging  presentiment  of 
deliverance,  somehow,  kept  me  from 
&lling  into  despair. 

*  By  some  means,  quite  unknown, 
I  must,'  I  thought,  '  surely  meet 
witi)  a  rescue.  It  is  a  long  lane 
which  has  no  turning.  My  fortunes, 
apparentlyt^now  at  the  worst,  must 
improve.'  A  good  hope  shining  in 
the  human  breast  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope.  No 
immediate  danger  threatened.  I 
could  not  believe  that  I  was  to  die 
in  ihja  way — to  perish  slowly  of 
cold  and  hunger,  or  to  be  suddenly 
extinguished,  crushed  by  the  fell  to 
a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Still  such  a  death  was  possible. 
Icarus  might  be  a  fable ;  Pilatrd  de 
Eoder  was  an  historical  fftct  whose 
heart  throbbed  as  violently  as  mine 
does  now,  not  so  very  many  years 
ago.  '  What  a  death  was  his !  Per- 
haps a  suicide?  May  I  be  spared 
such  a  death,  if  only  for  my  poor 
mother's  sake!  yes ;  I  will  t^  hard 
to  live,  and  to  reach  the  blessed  eartii 
again  in  safety.' 

Where  was  I?  Over  what  part 
of  England  was  I  hovering  now? 
What  nad  I  beneath  me;   land  or 
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sea,  city  or  forest,  mmmtain  or 
marsh?  LupoBsible  to  gaeas.  The 
earth  was  submerged  in  a  deluge  of 
clouds.  At  present,  therefore,  all 
thought  of  descending  must  be  re- 
linquished. In  my  unpractised 
hands,  the  mere  attempt  might  ex- 
pose my  life  to  great  risk.  I  knew, 
indeed,  that  a  certain  rope  was  eon* 
nected  with  the  valve  winch  allowed 
the  gas  to  escape;  but  I  had  no 
experience  of  its  action.  By  open- 
ing the  valve  too  wide  or  keeping  it 
open  too  long,  I  might  eaaily  so 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  buoyancy 
as  to  precipitate  the  whole  machine, 
a  collapsed  and  falling  wreck,  to  the 
ground.  No;  I  must  keep  up  for 
tiio  present  I  must  do  nothing, 
but  endeavour  to  remain  where  I 
waa,  at  least  until  the  earth  became 
visible. 

I  looked  amongst  the  various 
things  that  lay  aroimd  me  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  car.  One  of  them  was 
a  pocket  compass.  I  had  remarked, 
as  a  curious  drcumstanoe,  that  the 
sun  appeared  to  revolve  slowly 
round  ike  balloon.  A  very  Httle 
consideration  enabled  me  to  explain 
it,  by  supposing  the  balloon  itself 
to  be  slowly  revolving  <m  its  own 
axis.  The  compass  confirmed  me 
in  this  idea.  While  tiie  sun  appor 
rently  was  going  round  the  balloon, 
the  compass  steisuiily  pointed  to  the 
west  and  with  equal  steadiness  to 
the  sun,  which  was  gradually  sink- 
ing towards  the  horiaon.  The  an- 
chor and  its  rope  for  mooring  the 
balloon  on  its  descent  to  the  ground, 
had  not  been  put  into  the  car ;  but 
there  were  two  bottles  of  wine,  a 
silver  cup,  a  corkscrew,  a  thermo- 
meter, bread  and  biscuits,  cold  meat, 
a  knife,  and  other  utensils  and  in- 
struments. Of  the  solid  objects, 
including  the  bottles,  I  took  especial 
note,  destining  them,  in  my  own 
mind,  to  be  thrown  out  as  ballast, 
in  case  the  balloon  lost  its  floating 
power  too  rapidly  and  threatened  to 
drop  me  either  into  broad  waters  or 
upon  the  dangerous  roofisof  a  town. 
At  dther  end  of  the  oval  oar,  two 
baskets,  with  flat  tope,  which  also 
served  as  seats,  I  knew  to  be  heavily 
filled  with  ballast  Upon  inspect- 
ing them,  instead  of  the  usual  bags 
of  sand,  I  found  them  filled  with 


bladders  of  some  heavy  liquid.  If 
with  water,  what  a  reaouroel  To  be 
assured  of  the  reality  of  this  in- 
valuable well  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  I  untied  the  neck  of  a  blad- 
der, and  tasted.  Water  it  was. 
Thanks!  thanks  to  Providence  1 
There  is  one  more  glimpse  of  hopei 

The  light  fleecy  douds  nerer 
reached  me.  .1  wished  they  had, 
they  looked  so  beautifial.  They 
were  an  archipelago  of  snowy  iskts 
floating  in  a  black-blue  sea.  While 
gazing  upwards  at  them,  a  new  smr 
sation  came  over  me — a  peculiar 
sickness  and  fidntness.  There  was 
a  singing  in  my  ears,  and  I  gasped 
for  b(iea&.  My  fingers  were  swo&en 
and  blue,  and  a  numbness,  proceed- 
ing &om  them  and  from  my  feet, 
was  gradually  creeping  over  me. 
Unseen  hands,  whose  tbrusts  I  was 
unable  to  iesist>  planted  icy  daggers 
in  every  part  of  my  £neaue.  The 
very  sun,  now  sinking  fast  towards 
the  western  horizon,  instead  of  im- 
parting any  vital  warmth,  seemed 
himself  to  be  sucking  out  the  httie 
vitaUiy  that  was  left  in  me.  I  felt 
no  more.  A  leaden  torpor  paralysed 
my  senses.    I  became  tmconscions. 

Had  I  died  in  that  condition,  I 
should  have  suffered  what  is  called 
an  easy  death.  I  was  awakened, 
first,  by  tingling  pains,  and  then  by 
a  general  sensation  of  soreness,  as  if  I 
had  been  severely  beaten.  My  bnun 
felt  as  if  some  one  had  recently 
given  me  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 
I  was  oppressed  by  qualms,  sea- 
BkkDBBB,  headache,  and  thirst,  whic^ 
latter  painful  sensation  I  endea- 
voured to  allay  by  profose  and  im- 
provident draughts  of  water  ftaoL 
my  stora  I  was  also  shivering  with 
cokL  On  looking  around,  the  smi 
was  still  low  above  the  horiasoa; 
but  (m  consulting  the  compass,  he 
was  in  the  east  If  the  compass 
spoke  the  truth,  it  must  now  bo 
moEning,  and  I  mnst  have  passed 
the  night  in  a  swoon  and  its  sab- 
sequent  iDsensibility,  A  few  mi- 
nutes' observaticm  confirmed  the 
fiaet;  tixe  sun  was  evidentiy  rising* 
His  rays  soon  warmed  m&  I 
breathed  mora  ficeely,  I  felt  more  at 
ease,  and  samething  within  me  told 
me  that  my  elevation  above  tbe 
earth  was  less  than  it  had  been. 
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It  snggested  the  hope  that,  by  a 
giadiull  leakage  of  gas  from  the 
balloon,  it  might  finally  perhaps  be 
gently  deposited  on  the  ground.  It 
was  a  reason  the  more  for  patient 
enduanoe.  Still,  nothing  was  visi- 
ble beneath  mo  but  a  confused  abyss 
of  rolling  yapours.  Around,  were 
floating  mafises  of  clouds  protean  in 
shape,  for  their  outlines  varied  as 
the  sun  continued  to  rise.  Some- 
times they  resembled  n  series  of 
many-domed  mosques  built  on  a 
broad  foundation;  further  off  was 
an  unbroken  range,  stretching  out 
leagnes  and  leagues  in  length,  which 
resembled  a  whole  alpine  ch^ 
slowly  moving  along  in  space. 
Here  and  there  mimic  icebergs 
floated  in  the  transparent  air,  until, 
under  the  sun's  Imght  rays;  they 
gradually  fiided  into  nothing. 

While  gazing  down  upon  the 
misty  sea,  watching  if  it  would  not 
part  to  allow  me  a  glimpse  of  terra 
flims,  a  vulgar  and  daily  want  made 
itself  felt ;  I  was  conscious  of  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  I  again  investi- 
gated my  stores,  and  thankfully 
fflade  a  hearty  meal  off  meat  (of 
which  there  was  plenty)  and  bread, 
(of  which  there  was  but  little),  and 
emptied  another  bladder,  which 
afifoxded  a  delicious  draught  of 
water.  All  the  empty  bladders  I 
distended  with  air  ind  returned 
them  to  their  place  in  the  baskets. 
My  stock  of  fluid  was  getting  low, 
and  yet  I  had  need  of  a  liberal  sup- 
ply. The  diynoss  of  the  atmosphere 
had  rapidly  robbed  me  of  every  drop 
of  moisture  I  had  imbibed. 

The  repast  ended,  I  looked  out 
again.  The  sim  had  risen  higher, 
and  either  his  rays  had  gained 
greater  strength,  or  I  had  sunk  into 
a  wanner  stratiun  of  air.  I  was  al- 
most hot;  and  soon  the  mists  below 
me  melted  as  if  l^  enchantment. 
Some  lew  of  them  formed  them- 
selves into  masses  which  sailed 
away  grandly  overhead.  Curiously 
enough,  one  cloud  came  forward 
from  omongr  the  rest,  as  if  deputed 
by  them  to  welcome  my  entrance 
into  their  domain.  This  doud  at- 
ten<led  me  all  day  long ;  if  it  left 
the  ballocm  for  a  while,  it  returned 
soon  afterwards,  untU  I  began  to 
leel  a  fneodship  for  it«  although  not 


quite  80  strong  in  intensity  as  Izion's 
passion  for  his  misty  love.  But  tiEie 
great  body  of  vapour  disappeared, 
as  if  dissolved  in  the  tepid  atmo- 
sphere, and  imveiling  a  glorious 
sight  beneath  mo — the  verdant  earth, 
b^utifully  striped  with  patches  of 
green  of  various  shades,  and  tro- 
vei'sed  by  a  mighty  river  whose 
course  ran  from  east  to  west 

Yesterday's  illusion  was  again  re- 
peated ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  balloon 
and  myself  were  motionless,  occupy- 
ing a  fixed  point  in  space,  while 
every  other  object  was  in  motion; 
only,  this  time,  instead  of  sinking, 
terrestrial  objects  seemed  to  be  com- 
ing to  meet  me.  Things  scarcely 
visible  on  the  western  horizon  slided 
forwards,  passed  l)encath  me,  and 
then  disappeared  beyond  the  eastern 
boundary  of  view.  I  interpreted  the 
truth  to  be  that  the  balloon  was 
steadily  tmvelling  onwards  in  a  di- 
rection from  east  to  west. 

In  this  way,  we — the  balloon  and 
myself,  attended  by  our  pilot  cloud 
—followed  pretty  nearly  the  course 
of  the  river.  The  air  w>is  particu- 
larly clear,  and  I  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish bridges  across  it  and  tri- 
butary streams  running  into  it 
Here  and  there  were  small  towns 
on  its  banks,  each  with  its  steeple 
pointed  upwards  at  mo.  The  up- 
rising of  the  mist  likewise  permitted 
not  only  sights  but  sounds  to  reach 
mo.  When  the  sun,  according  to 
the  compass,  was  in  the  south,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  tinkling  of  beUs 
wafted  to  me  from  various  quarters 
and  with  different  degrees  of  £aint- 
ncss.  It  was  the  sounding  of  noon 
in  a  CathoUc  country.  The  changed 
aspect  of  everything,  the  brighter 
efhision  of  light  than  I  had  ever 
seen  before,  the  altered  look  of  the 
earth's  sui&ce,  told  me  at  once  that 
I  was  hovering  over  a  foreign  land. 

But  my  gaze  was  earnestly  di- 
rected westwards,  to  spy  out  what 
was  coming  next,  when  I  beheld 
what  could  be  no  other  than  a  vast 
outstretched  mass  of  buildings,  a 
city  considerably  larger  than  Z—— , 
backed  by  a  forest  of  masts  and 
rigging;  and,  beyond  all,  a  long 
streak  of  purplish  blue  ominously 
straight  and  horizontal.  The  city 
glided  forward  to  meet  me.    As  it 
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neared,^  bands  of  mtalt,  peals  of 
bells,  and  salutes  of  caonon  were 
audibla    About  half  a  mile  to  tho 
Bonifa  of  the  city,  OTerlooking  the 
sea,  and  crowning  aa  eminence  on 
a  lofty  cliff,  stood  a  small  white 
chorah,  towards  which  a  gaady  pro- 
cession was  streaming.      Bat  the 
colours  blue  and  white  wece  so  pre- 
domiimnt,  both  in  the  assemblage  of 
banners   and   tlie   clothes  of    the 
crowd,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  dull 
azure  tint    Blue,  I  knew,  was  the 
Virgin's   colour;    they   were   cele- 
brating, therefore,  some  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin^    The  shipping 
were  decorated  with  flags  and  pen- 
nons.   Meanwhile,  the  dark  purple 
stripe  beyond  the  city  neared,  and 
widened,  and  showed  itself  unmis- 
taloably  the  ocean,  opening  its  i)or- 
tals  to  welcome  me,  or  rather  its 
jaws  to  swallow  me  up.    Had  these 
devotees  and  pilgrims  noticed  the 
balloon?    Had  they  any  suspidon 
of  my  presence  in  the  car,  and  of 
my  fearful  strait?     I  had  no  flag 
or  other  signal,  so  I  made  an  at- 
tempt with  a  handkerchief  which 
Miss  Lestroppe  had  given  me  only 
two  days  ago,  and  which  she  herself 
had  hemn^  and  marked  with  my 
initiala    It  was  a  large  square  of 
blue  silk  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments by.  a  cross  of  white,  which 
was  formed  by  two  broad  stripes 
running  across  it  each  way.    Each 
Uue  compartment  was  studded  with 
large  white  stars.    I  displayed  it, 
holding  it  with  outstretcned  arms 
irom  the  edge  of  the  car,  as  an 
insane  appeal  for  help!    But  help  I 
What  help  could  reach  me  there? 
It  was  an  imaginary  straw  of  salvage 
clutched  at  by  a  drowning  wretch. 
Had  any  one  there  a  telesoopo  or  a 
spyglass  at  hand?   For  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  I  beheld  a  movement  in 
the  crowd;  it  became  more  dense 
and  sank  down,  as  if  kneeling  or 
prostrate.     After  an  interval — it 
seemed  a  long  one— a  confused  mur- 
mur, as  of  shouts,  reached  me,  with 
more  clashing  of  bells,  rolling  of 
drums,   braying   of   brass   instru- 
ments, and  firing  of  guns.    Soon* 
all  was  molting  away  in  the  distanoa 
Ko  help  was  possible,  even  if  they 
thought  I  wanted  help;  but  not  a 
few  probably  believed  in  a  miracle^ 


others  that  some  bold  adventurer 
had  improvised  an  aerial  banner,  to 
heighten  the  splendour  of  the  fete 
by  a  striloBg  and  unexpected  in* 
cident  I  was  now  haniging  over 
the  ocean,  with  the  contineat  of 
Europe  fast  retiring  towards  the 
east  I  looked  for  my  att^idai^ 
friendly  cloud.  It  had  foUowed  md 
no  further  than  the  church-ciowBed 
cliff,  over  which  it  still  remained 
suspended,  refusing  to  qint  the 
shore,  and  leavuig  me  to  my  im» 
pending  &te. 

Land  was  soon  out  of  sight 
Beneath  me  lay  an  enonnous  disk 
of  waters,  bounded  by  a  hard,  sharp, 
circumferential  line.  It  might  have 
been  the  earth  in  its  infant  state, 
before  dry  land  had  yet  appeared. 
A  few  sailing-vessels— white  specks 
sparsely  scattered  over  its  eur&oe— 
w^e  all  that  served  to  indicata 
motion.  They  showed  that  I  was 
ever  drifting  westwards,  a  new 
Columbus  in  a  frailer  bark.  From 
the  same  quarter  the  sun  stared  at 
me,  low,  swollen,  angry,  red.  He 
would  soon  set;  and  I  expected  to 
have  to  watc^  his  limb  dipping  be- 
hind  the  convexity  ci  the  sea,  when 
there  uprose  stealthily  a  bkick  and 
difitant  bank  of  doud  in  whose 
bosom  his  light  was  extinguished. 
His  last  rays,  glancing  obiiquely 
over  the  waves,  seemed  to  show  the 
sea  as  looking  nearer.  Was  I  im- 
perceptibly subsiding,  to  meet  an 
inevitable  watery  grave? 

I  had  taken  nothing  all  day  long. 
In  the  morning  I  had  been  pinched 
by  hunger;  I  now  felt  only  un* 
quendiable  thirst  I  emptied  a 
bladder,  and  found  it  was  the  last 
Depression  for  the  first  iiiDB  seized 
mo.  I  bads  fikrewell  to  home*  pyor 
turing  my  pafents'  grief  and  -un- 
certainty. Enoona  Hagginscn!  A 
forward  fool !  Ah,  Miss  Lartroppsl 
you  little  dieam  of  my  hopeless  ooa- 
dition !  Ah,  Adelaide  Niedermeyer ! 
could  I  but  behdd  your  quiet  and 
intelligent  £M9e  onoe  morel  But 
all— all  az^e  lost  to  me  now,  whether 
dearest  Mends  or  indifiOereni  ac- 
quaintances I 

It  was  xiearly  dark.  With  no 
further  means  of  slaking  thirst,  I 
gave  way  to  a  current  of  despairing 
tiiiought    If  starvation  must  come 
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at  last,  what  mattered  it  whether  it 
reached'  me  a  day  or  two  sooner  or 
later?  A  lengthening  of  hid  woald 
b6  onl^  a  lengthening  of  miisery. 
Sndden  death  by  drowning  even  ie 
better  thantiie  prolonged  tonnefnts 
of  death  by  famine.  The  e(»npa»3 
still  says  that  I  am  hnrrying  weet- 
wBid;  for  the  blaok  cKMid  to  the 
west  is  mshing  hiiherwards.  Back 
to  your  place  again,  eompass  of  evil 
angnry !  WhaflB  this  packed  beside 
it?  A  corkscrew!  Of  wine,  epar- 
iDgly  tasted  at  home,  I  have  here  a 
whole  bottle  all  to  myself.  A  bum- 
per, then !  Oapital  wine  I  Another 
enpfiil!  When  criminals  are  left 
for  execution,  I  have  heard,  they 
may  have  whatever  they  choose  to 
call  for.  /  call  for  anottier  cup  of 
wine — Nunc  est  hihrifhtm ;-»-and  for 
another — and  another ! 

A  feverish  sleep  closed  this  soli- 
tary orgie.  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
compelled  to  walk  along  a  rope 
stretched  from  the  top  of  Z— - 
Cathedral  to  the  car  of  the  captive 
balloon,  in  which  Wsa  Leetroppe 
was  waiting  to  receive  me  with 
open  arms.  I  saw  my  parents  in 
the  crowd,  bnt  they  aid  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  my  perilons  task. 
Emma  Hugginson  was  there,  mak* 
ing  bows  2md  scoffing  grimaces  at 
me.  Some  winged  creattiTe  beside 
me  supported  me  by  the  hand ;  its 
fiice  was  tlie  feoe  of  Adelaide  Nieder- 
meyer.  It  conducted  me  safely 
along  the  rope,  and  gave  me  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek  as  I  fell  into  the  car. 

I  awoke  vnih  a  start,  to  iind  my- 
self  still  really  lying  in  the  car. 
'She  kiss  on  the  cheek  was  repeated. 
A  warm  breath  surrounded  me,  and 
I  heflffd  what  sounded  like  a  sigh. 
Aj»ain  that  kiss! — a  big  drop  of 
rain-water!  Again  the  warm  breath  I 
—the  westerly  wind  temxKjred  by 
the  Gulf  Stream!!  its  sighs,  tidings 
whispered  ta  the  balloon  that  it  was 
driving  us  back  to  land  again! 
The  iSiy  was  breaking  in  the  east. 
I  caught  the  blessed  rain-drops  in 
the  macintosh  sheet,  and  swallowed 
them  greedily  and  gratefully.  Day- 
light! Land!  Hope!  Joy  un- 
iittemble!  Another  draught  of 
water,  with  breaking  of  brai<^i  and 
meat,  accompanied  by  thanksgiving, 
to  sustain  exhausted  strength,  and 


prepare  for  the  next  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune. 

Ever  eastward,  now,  wiiti  blaok 
warm  clouds  and  drenching  showers, 
above,  beneath,  around.  Some~ 
times,  when  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
it  was  so  dark  that  the  balloon  oould 
not  be  seen  from  the  car.  But  I 
had  been  swept  back  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  lo !  my  friendly  body^* 
gnan),  the  cloud,  once  more  re^ 
Bumed  his  attendance.  As  an  assnr- 
anoe  of  my  reftum  to  land,  moun- 
tain-range after  mountain-range^ 
seen  only  at  intervals,  came  from 
the  east  to  wek^ome  me,  and  ti^n 
vanished.  They  even  then  called 
me,  when  I  could  not  see  them. 
A  peal  of  thunder  rolled ;  and  then 
they  tossed  the  sound  from  one  to 
the  other,  like  Titans  playing  at 
catahball  with  the  elements*  The 
forests  below  growled  indistinctly; 
there  was  a  rushing  sound  of  maooy 
waters;  there  was  a  great  storm,  on 
the  sur&ce  of  which  I  was  swim- 
ming, all  that  day  and  all  that 
night. 

With  the  next  day's  dawn  came 
a  chilly  blast,  mingled  with  fiist* 
&lling  ^kes  of  snow.  The  whirl- 
wind  and  the  tempest  were  over, 
and  the  steady  wind  was  carrying 
me  rapidly  over  the  plain,  leaving 
behind  me  gigantic  mountains  to 
the  north.  The  balloon  was  drift* 
ing  low  through  the  murky  twihght, 
almost  threatming  to  graze  the 
highest  tree-tops.  Icicles  and  snow 
hung  to  the  cordage,  all  of  whioh 
was  sodden  with  rain.  On,  and  on, 
till  a  silver  line  on  the  honson 
which  advanced  towards  me,  and 
was  marked  south  by  the  compass, 
disclosed  my  advance  to  theMediter^ 
ranean.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  did 
come.  I  was  hanging  over  it,  but 
followed  the  skirts  of  a  picturesque 
and  lovely  coast  I  was  so  low  in 
the  air  that  I  could  see  the  great 
aloes  growing  on  the  shore,  and  the 
olive-troes  studded  over  the  slopes, 
and  the  white  waves  breaking 
against  the  rocks.  I  eould  make 
out  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  that 
were  plying  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shore.  My  resolution  was 
taken.  Now,  or  never;  neck  or 
nothing.  The  sun  wiU  soon  rise, 
I  thought;   will  dry  the  cordage, 
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rarify  the  gas,  and  canse  the  balloon 
to  monnt  apiin.  I  shall  bo  carried 
out  to  the  open  sea ;  or,  crossing  it, 
to  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Better  to 
risk  here  a  chance  of  escape  Tvith 
life,  than  to  incur  torture  and  muti- 
lation at  the  hands  of  sayage  Arabs, 
or  fsdl  into  the  clntches  of  cannibal 
negroes. 

One,  yes,  just  one  enp  of  'wine 
before  the  final  plunge  can  do  no 
barm.  I  took  off  my  shoes  and 
other  heavy  clothing,  leaving  them 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  re- 
taining only  my  blne-8tri];)ed  cotton 
shirt,  my  bine  clotli  trousers,  and 
my  blue  worsted  socks.  The  money 
in  my  netted  purse  (one  shilling 
and  sixpence  only,  a  schoolboy's 
treasnire)  was  so  trifling  in  weight 
as  not  to  need  discarding :  I  strong 
tiie  empty  fall-blown  bladders  to 
my  handkerchief,  which  I  then  tied 
round  me  beneath  my  arms  and 
encircling  my  chest  I  looked  down 
again  at  the  sea,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  that  it  lay  not  Tory 
far  below.  I  knelt  in  the  car  and 
said  a  short  heartfelt  prayer.  And 
then  instantly,  fearing  that  a  mo- 
ment's delay  might  bring  with  it 
doubt  and  hesitation,  I  climbed 
oyer  the  car  and  hung  by  my  hands 
to  its  outside  edge,  with  my  feet 
crossed  together  as  they  dangled  in 
the  air.  Once  moro  I  thought  of 
home  and  the  possiWlity  of  revisit- 
ing it,  to  steel  my  nerves.  I  drew 
one  deep  inspiration.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  let  go.  The  car  slipi)ed 
instantly  from  my  hold,  and  was 
gone.  Of  it,  or  of  the  balloon,  I 
never  saw  anything  more. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

The  instant  that  my  hands 
loosened  their  grasp  of  the  edge  of 
the  car,  I  instinctively  clapi)ed  them 
to  my  face,  covering  with  one  my 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  with  the 
other  my  eyes  and  forehead.  There 
was  a  rushing  in  my  ears,  and  a 
few  seconds'  suspense,  which  doubt- 
less appeared  to  my  overstrained 
faculties  double  or  triple  its  real 
length.  Then  came,  not,  as  I  feared, 
a  stumung  blow,  but  a  deep  plunge, 
as  of  an  arrow  shot  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.    The  sudden  immersion 


was  a  shock  to  my  frame  firom  its 
coolness  rather  than  its  resistance. 
I  held  in  my  breath  manfuDy,  re- 
membering what  divers  after  pearls 
are  capable  of  doing.  The  watns 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  denser,  and 
therefore  more  buoyant  than  thoee 
of  the  ocean.  The  deep  inspiration 
I  had  taken,  aided  by  my  apparatns 
of  bladders  filled  with  air,  soon 
brought  me  to  the  surfiace,  where  I 
lay  panting  and  stmggling  like  a 
wounded  dolphin. 

The  shore  was  not  far  distrmt— 
some  half-mile  at  the  very  outside— 
and  I  was  endeavouring  to  reach  it 
by  swimming,  when  I  noticed  th&t 
a  small  vessel  was  tacking  about 
and  making  for  me.  It  was  one  of 
the  cooBters  which  ply  with  mer- 
chandise between  the  Italian  and 
the  African  ports,  and  had  evidently 
witnessed  my  fell  in  the  sea,  and 
the  subsequent  ascent  of  the  balloon 
with  its  empty  car.  As  she  steered 
round  me  cautiously,  I  could  read 
on  her  stem  her  name  *  la  madonna 
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pointed  me  out  to  each  other,  ges- 
ticulating violently;  'and,  as  they 
found  I  wore  a  human  semblance, 
the  boldest  of  them  lowered  thdr 
boat  and  rowed  to  the  spot  whore 
I  lay  floating.  Even  then  they 
hesitated.  One  of  them,  however, 
exclaimed,  'Che  bcllo  giovane! 
Wliat  a  handsome  youth!  By 
Bacchus,  we  must  not  leave  him 
here  to  drown ;'  and  stretched  ont 
his  hand,  which  I  forthwith  seized. 
In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  we 
were  all  on  board  the  resscl  toge- 
ther. 

The  whole  crew  now  crowded 
round  me  with  very  various  ex- 
pressions of  coimienance.  Some 
offered  me  spirits  from  a  flask, 
which  I  refused,  to  their  surprise 
and  disgust ;  others  made  contiunal 
signs  of  the  cross,  muttering  ex- 
orcisms and  invocations  of  sunts. 
They  were  unanimous,  however,  in 
stripping  me,  which  I  did  not  resist, 
being  glad  of  the  dry  clothes— a 
gay*cotton  cap,  a  shirt  and  trousers 
— which  one  of  them  brought  The 
piu^e  and  its  contents  were  ex- 
amined. 

'He  is  English!'  shouted  one, 
showing  the  shilling. 
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'  Then  he  is  a  beietio/  growled 
another. 

'  No/  said  the  one  who  liad  palled 
ine  oat  of  the  water,  and  who  seemed 
to  1)6  the  mafitcf  or  the  captain. 
'Eceo!  Look  here!'  Detaching 
the  bladders  from  the  handkerchief^ 
ho  spread  it  out,  displaying  the 
white  cross  and  stars  on  their  blue 
ground.  '  He  has  made  some  tow 
to  the  Virgin.  He  wears  tlie  Yir- 
giu*s  colours,  and  is  no  heretic. 
We  will  keep  him  and  take  care  of 
him.' 

At  this,  there  was  a  geineiral  out- 
hnrst  of  displeasure,  the  burden  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  catch,  was, 
'  He  has  been  chased  out  firom 
heaven;  be  cannot  be  good  for 
us!  Impio!  Maladettol  Eretico! 
T!m)w  bun  back  into  the  sea  whence 
>  on  took  him.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub,  to 
\vhich  I  listened  passiyely,  a  bright 
thought  seemed  to  strike  my  pro- 
tector. '  At  least,  let  us  take  all 
this,'  he  said,  pointing  to  what  had 
been  stripped  from  me, '  as  an  ofifer- 
iug  to  our  good  patroness — ^to  our 
Lady  of  the  Mountain,  yonder.' 

'  Alk  chiesa  delia  Madonna  del 
3Ionte  ?  Ebbene  !  Very  well. 
Vedremo;  we  shall  see.  We  will 
go  to  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Monte;  but  we  will  not  sail 
agiiin  with  this  little  diabolical  out- 
cast on  board,  unless  he  confeF^s, 
and  receive  absolution;  unless  he 
prove  a  true  believer,  and  make  his 
ixjaco  with  the  Virgin  and  the 
£KiintB.' 

The  self-willed  crew,  seizing  all 
my  spoils,  including  even  tlie  empty 
bladders,  pushed  me  into  the  boat, 
leaped  in  themselves,  the  captain 
fallowing,  and  we  were  soon  on 
sliure. 

We  landed  on  a  rude  little  quay, 
from  which,  by  a  broad,  straight, 
diuty  stieet,  wo  reached  a  public 
S'luurc,  or  piazza,  Avitli  a  fountain  in 
lie  middle,  whore  I  took  a  deep 
and  refreshiDf^  draught.  My  spirits 
rose  almost  ^to  feverish  excitement. 
There  was  combined  in  me  a  reali- 
zation of  safety,  a  sense  of  escape, 
a  consciousness  of  relief,  a  load  off 
my  mind,  an  overflow  of  delight 
and  thankfulness.  I  was  again 
treading  the  solid  earth,  although 


with  naked  feet.  As  to  the  crew 
who  had  picked  me  up,  they  might 
abuse,  ill-treat,  and  reject  me;  but 
they  would  hardly,  now,  either  mnr- 
derme,or  make  me  suffer  the  fate 
of  Jonas. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  at  the 
close  of  an  Italian  sunmier,  such  as 
Englishmen,  who  have  not ''seen, 
cannot  imagine.  Every  object  bore 
a  ridi  and  golden  look.  It  was 
market-day,  and  the  country  people 
were  arriving  in  piotoieBque  groups, 
with  their  fruit,  their  fowl,  their 
curious  baskets,  and  a  hundred 
things  that  were  new  to  m&  There 
were  heaps  of  flowers,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  cayenne  pepper  pods,  gourds 
and  vege^ble  marrows,  figs  green 
and  Yi<^et,  strewed  around.  On  the 
tops  of  the  houses  there  were  large 
open  gables  constructed  to  catch  the 
passing  breeze,  while  many  of  !the 
colonnades  were  hong  with  curtains 
to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I 
was  gazing  around,  forgetting  the 
difficulties  of  my  position  in  its 
utter  novelty,  when  the  captain 
motioned  me  to  move  on. 

We  left  the  square,  and  were 
soon  out  of  the  town,  following  an 
arcade  wliich  led  up  a  hill.  On 
reaching  an  open  platform,  the 
arcade  ceased.  Seats  were  there  for 
the  repose  of  pilgrims,  of  which  we 
all  profited.  Never  had  I  beheld 
such  a  charming  viewi  both  for 
richness  and  variety.  In  one  di- 
rection we  looked  down  into  a  deep 
valley  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. In  another,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  nothing  but  a  garden  on  the 
hill-sides  which  rose  f^om  the  sea. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  aloes, 
myrtles,  orange-trees,  and  all  sorts 
of  beautiful  plants.  In  front  of  a 
cottage  close  by  was  trained  a  lemon- 
tree  in  full  bearing.  In  short,  no 
description  can  convey  the  com- 
bination of  blue  sea  with  purple 
mountain  broken  up  into  vineyards 
and  olive  groves. 

We  started  again,  and  reached 
the  church  by  a  winding  path  with 
an  easy  slope.  At  the  very  door  of 
the  edifice  my  ordeal  began;  the 
sailors  watched  me  narrowly.  They 
crossed  themselves  with  holy  water. 
Did  I  ?  No ;  their  suspicions  were 
correct    They  pushed  me  roughly 
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before  them  into  the  chuich,  imtil 
we  reached  a  chapel  or  shrine 
whence  daylight  was  almost  ex- 
clvded,  but  which  was  brilliant  with 
the  flames  of  numerous  tiny  candles. 
As  the  sailors  knelt  before  this 
shrine,  bowing  low,  I  could  distin- 
guish in  it  a  black  female  figure 
crowned  with  gold  and  hung  about 
with  jewellery.  It  was  a  hideous 
doll,  a  frightful  idol.  Around  the 
shrine  were  hung  all  sorts  of  tro- 
phies, votive  offerings,  silver  hearts, 
crutches,  models  of  ships,  and  pic- 
tures. To  this  heterogeneous  col- 
lection I  was  made  to  add,  suspend- 
ing them  with  my  own  proper 
hfuids,  the  clothes,  the  purse,  and 
the  handkerchief  —  everything  of 
mine  which  the  sailors  had  brought. 
That  done,  they  waited,  expecting 
me  to  kneel  and  tender  my  special 
thanks  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Moun- 
tain. Having  been  taught  &om  my 
diildhood  that  it  was  both  foolish  and 
simple  to  worship  graven  images, 
I  firmly  refused,  walking  away 
&om  the  altar,  and  shortly  after- 
wards slipped  out  of  the  church. 

The  captain  followed  me  in  si- 
lence, as  likewise  did  his  boat's  crew. 
They  were  no  longer  turbulent ;  but 
they  were  decided.  Their  con- 
sciences were  satisfied,  their  angry 
passions  calmed.  They  at  least  had 
paid  their  devotions ;  if  I  had  not 
paid  mine,  so  much  the  worse  for 
me.  I  was  unfit  to  sail  in  the  same 
ship  with  them.  The  captain  un- 
derstood it  at  a  glance,  and  that  no 
remedy  lay  in  his  power.  As  we 
slowly  descended  the  Mount  of  the 
Virgin,  he  kindly  took  my  hand, 
and  said,'  I  can  do  no  more  for  you; 
here  we  must  part.  Where  you 
came  from,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have 
brought  you  on  shore.  May  God 
and  the  Virgin  watch  ovei:  you  V 

When  we  reached  the  square,  the 
sailors  just  gave  me  one  unfriendly 
parting  stare,  and  then  hurried 
away  to  the  quay  as  if  I  had  been 
an  unclean  thing.  The  captain 
bought  at  a  baker's  shop  a  little 
white  loaf,  which  he  put  into  my 
hand  together  with  a  small  sUver 
coin ;  and  then  uttering  the  words 
'  Addio,  mio  figlio !  Adieu,  my 
son!'  and  motioning  me  to  remain 
where  I  was,  he  disappeared  in  the 


same  direction  with  the  rest  A 
few  minutes  afterwards,  I  beheld  the 
boat  put  off  from  the  quay  and 
reach  the  vessel  which  had  rescued 
me,  and  which  immediately  resamed 
her  course.  I  was  left  alone,  with- 
out resource,  in  the  market-place  of 
a  small  unknown  Italian  town. 

Never  haviqg  been  accustomed  to 
walk  unshod,  the  soles  of  my  feet 
began  to  gall  me.  I  drew  near  to 
the  fountain,  and  after  bathing  them 
in  the  outrunning  stream  of  water, 
was  quietly  beginning  to  eat  my 
loaf.  An  old  fruit-woman,  sitting 
close  by,  looked  up  at  my  careworn 
face  with  an  air  of  pity.  In  spite  of 
my  light  clothing  the  air  was  ojp- 
pressive.  I  was  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  while  she  was  ^aded  by  a  vast 
umbrella  which  fulfilled  the  office 
of  a  tent  She  gave  me  a  liandfol 
of  ripe  fi^  to  season  my  bread, 
'  per  carita,  out  of  charity,'  as  she 
said,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  repose 
on  a  bundle  of  straw  beneath  the 
shade  of  her  canopy.  I  accepted 
her  hospitality,  and,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  both  of  mind  and  body,  fell 
asleep  with  a  portmanteau-shaped 
l^umpkin  for  my  pillow. 

After  an  interval  of  welcome 
slumber,  I  was  lazily  unclosing  my 
eyes,  when  I  beheld  in  front  of  me, 
seated  on  a  basket,  a  handsome  and 
intelligent-looking  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  wearing  what  in  England 
would  have  passed  for  a  working 
stonemason's  dress.  His  attention 
was  completely  occupied  by  a  small 
sketch-book  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
writing  or  drawing.  I  was  nusLng 
myself  upon  one  elbow,  when  he 
gently  interposed,  saying,  *  Pray  do 
not  stir.  £emain  as  you  are  one 
little  moment  longer  and  permit  me 
to  finish  my  study  of  your  feci' 

'  As  you  please,'  I  rephed,  scarce- 
ly comprehending  what  he  meant 
'  I  will  not  stir ;  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice.' 

**A  stranger  I'  he  exclaimed; 
'  and  in  this  dress  I'  Although  I 
could  read  Italian  with  ease,  my 
spoken  Italian  wanted  oiling  sadly 
and  betrayed  my  foreign  origin. 
He  continued  his  work,  carefully. 
At  last,  showing  me  his  sketch, 
he  said, '  Grazie!    Thanks!    What 
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do  Tou  think  of  it  ?  T  could  model 
a  couple  of  feet  from  this.  But  tell 
me,  my  lad,  Trhat  have  you  got  to 
do?' 

'  Nothing/ 

'Have  you  any  means  of  pro- 
curing food  and  lodging  V 

I  showed  him  the  remains  of  my 
little  loaf  and  the  silver  coin  the 
captain  had  ^ven  me.  *  That  is 
all  I  have.' 

'  Just  heaven!  "Wliere  do  your 
parents  Kve  ?' 

'  In  England' 

'  And  how  did  you  get  here  ?' 

'  I  fell  in  the  sea,  and  was  picked 
np  by  sailors  who  have  left  me  to 
shift  for  myself  on  shore.' 

*  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do?' 

I  shook  my  head  sorrowfully, 
and  made  no  reply. 

'  My  first  idea,  then,  is  a  fortu- 
nate one,'  he  said.  'I  am  a  sculp- 
tor, not  very  rich,  as  you  may  see ; 
still  I  am  richer  than  you  seem  to 
be  at  pref?ent.  Tou  have  only  your 
good  loofe;  but  th^y  have  their 
value.  Your  friend,  the  fruit- 
woman,  with  -whom  I  am'acquainted, 
pointod  you  out  to  me  as  you  lay 
afileep.  I  am  busy  about  a  statue 
of  young  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
is  delayed  for  want  of  a  youthftd 
model.  Now  the  model  I  am  in 
search  of  would  have  to  help  me  in 
other  thmgs,  and  if  clever,  he  might 
become  my  apprentice-  In  that, 
you  can  do  as  ;you  please.  "What 
say  you  to  coming  with  me?  It 
will  be  better  than  having  to  pass 
the  night  beneath  the  church  por- 
tico and  to  beg  for  food  to-morrow 
morning.' 

The  old  fruit-woman  complacent- 
ly nodded  assent. 

I  reflected  for  an  instant,  and  it 
seemed  a  lucky  chance.  '  I  accept 
your  offer  thankfully,'  I  replied; 
*  but  I  should  wish  to  communicate 
with  my  friends  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Do  so  at  once.  A  few  yards  off 
fits  a  public  writer,  who  will  act  as 
your  secretary.' 

"We  proceeded  to  a  table,  before 
wliich  was  seated,  in  the  open  air,  a 
teen-eyed  old  man,  whose  profession 
was  to  write  from  the  dictation  of 
the  peasantry  who  required  his  ser- 
vices. Whatever  their  business  or 
their  secret,  they  whispered  it  or 
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told  it  aloud,  and  he  put  it  into 
writing  for  them.  Birthsand deaths, 
hopes  and  fears,  losses  and  gains, 
sales  and  purchu^,  were  left  to  his 
discretion  to  announce  in  befitting 
style.  Needless  to  say  that  a  publio 
scribe  knowing  everybody's  interests 
and  intentions,  is  often  resorted  to 
by  the  Italian  police  as  a  source  of 
information. 

At  our  approach,  the  writer  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  leaden  inkstand, 
smoothed  his  paper,  and  made  room 
for  me,  on  the  bench  beside  him,  to 
pour  my  tale  into  his  exi^ectant  ear. 
The  usual  group  of  gossippers  and 
listeners,  with  lassy  curiosity,  were 
lingering  around. 

'  I  will  write  myself,'  I  said, 
taking  the  pen.  '  In  the  first  phice, 
where  am  I  ?*  I  inquired  of  my  new 
X>atron,  the  sculptor. 

'You  aro  at  Massa,  duchy  of 
Modena ;  but,  as  you  are  not  going 
to  remain  here,  you  had  letter  date 
your  letter  from  Ganrara,  and  re- 
quest on  answer  to  ho  sent  to 
Guiseppe  Ciampolini's  studio.' 

I  wrote  according  to  his  sugges- 
tion. 

*  He  can  write !  Sangue  di  Dio! 
He  can  write!'  exclaimed  the 
loungers  in  astonishment,  justly  re- 
garding my  cotton  cap  and  coarse 
shirt  and  trousers  incompatible  with 
such  an  accomplishment.  '  But  his 
fingers  are  not  the  fingers  of  a  sailor- 
boy!  Who  is  he?  ^Tiat  is  ho? 
What  has  he  written  ?*  they  asked 
of  the  presiding  scribe,  who  shook 
his  head  mysteriously,  and  very  re- 
luctantly replied, '  I  do  not  know.' 

*  The  writer  does  not  know  what 
ho  baa  written!'  Popular  feeling 
might  perhaps  have  turned  against 
me ;  but  ajs  soon  as  I  had  folded  my 
letter,  directed  and  sealed  it  with  a 
wafer,  Guiseppe,  paying  the  scribe 
his  due,  led  me  away  to  the  post- 
office,  which  was  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square.  As  I 
supped  niy  letter  into  the  box,  he 
looked  at  it  with  a  sceptical  glance  as 
if  to  say, '  It  is  aU  very  well  to  post 
it ;  but  you  will  not  find  the  posting 
it  of  much  use.' 

'  Let  US  now  enter  this  trattoria,' 
he  said.  '  A  plate  of  minestia  and 
a  beaker  of  wine  will  do  you  good. 
We  wHI  then  depart    But  I  must 
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first  supply  yon  vith  shoes  and 
stockings,  for  I  soe  that  you  aid 
already  fbotsore.' 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

'\  Sir  George  NiedermeyBr  was  ait- 
sing  in  the  bnsiness-room  of  his 
official  residence  at  Modena,  a  little 
before  the  hour  when  tlie  general 
public  were  admitted.  His  daugh- 
ter Adelaide,  arrived  from  Englaiid 
the  day  before,  had  followed  him, 
claiming  the  priyilege  of  an  only 
child  who  haa  a  great  deal  to  say 
after  a  long  separation.  She  liad 
just  been  relating  to  him  tlie  acci- 
dent that  had  happened  to  the  bal- 
loon at  Z . 

'  It  is  a  horrible  curcumstance/  he 
said,  '  and  if  you  had  not  assured 
me  of  the  facts,  I  should  have  be- 
lieved it  an  invention.  It  is  very 
natural,  my  dear,  that  you  should 
feel  interested  in  the  poor  boy's 
&te ;  but  the  most  wretclied  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  with  the  best  will 
in  tlie  world,  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing to  assist  or  save  him.' 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  an  usher, 
who  announced  a  prelate  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  Ckirdinal  Arch- 
biidiop  of  Modena.  The  prelate 
entered  accordingly.  When  ne  had 
taken  his  seat,  a^r  folfilling  the 
S(Mnewhat  lengthy  forms  of  Italian 
ecclesiastical  politeness,  he  said, '  I 
have  just  returned,  Sir  George,  fiom 
a  visitation  tour  along  the  sea-coast; 
find  his  Eminence  has  likewise 
showed  me  a  singular  letter  just 
received  from  Rome.  It  requires 
that,  if  we  hear  of  any  person  who 
has  recently/ttZfon  from  the  sky,  we 
are  to  treat  him  kindly  and  take  the 
utmost  care  both  of  his  soul's  and 
his  body's  health.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  its  meaning,  but  it  comes 
from  a  quarter  which  we  are  bound 
to  respect  and  obey.  We  might 
have  considered  the  expressions  it 
employs  as  merely  metaphorical; 
but  near  Massa  I  was  shown,  at  one 
of  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
ex  veto  offerings — a  purse,  clothes, 
and  other  things — said  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  a  lad  who  was  vo- 
mited  into  the   sea  by  a   flying 


da^opn,  wbich  iiistaiitly  nKnmted 
in  The  air  and  was  lost  to  agbi 
The  n^racle  was  witnessed  bjr  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  bound  from  Speoia 
to  Tunis,  who  picked  ap  the  yoong 
nmn  and  UuDdea  him  sa&ly ;  bai  he 
hm  sinoe  quite  disappeared.  I 
come  to  you  to  help  us  to  a  due; 
because  the  money  in  the  puiso 
is  JBnglish,  and  the  wearing  i^nparal 
is  also  of  English  manufacture. 

'  Exonse  me,  monsignore,'  nH 
Adelaide,  timidly.  '  Is  the  puise 
made  of  blue  silk,  netted  ?' 

'  It  is,'  replied  the  p»late,  Bor- 
prised.  *  And  wh£^,  signorinai  do 
you  guess  the  rest  of  &  clothing 
to  be?' 

'Black  oravat;,  white  waistcoat, 
leather  shoes.' 

'  There  are  neither  sboes,  waist* 
coat,  nor  cravat' 

'  Blue  striped  shirt  and  blue  cloth 
trousers?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Hundreds  of  lads,'  Sir  Gearge 
interposed, '  wear  blue  striped  shirts 
and  blue  cloth  trousers.' 

'  Is  there  a  blue  silk  handker- 
chief, witb  a  white  oross  and  white 
stars?'  asked  Adelaide,  eagerly. 

•  There  is.' 

'  Then  it  belongs  to  a  person  who 
may  have  fallen  from  the  sky.  AVe 
ought  to  set  off,  papa,  for  Massa.' 

'  Of  what  use  would  that  be,  child 
—to  And  the  clothes  and  not  their 
owner?' 

'  Mr.  Bumshus  Bussell  desires  to 
see  you,  Sir  George/  said  the  door- 
keeper, entering. 

'  V ery  well.  Show  him  in.  Mon- 
signore,  I  beg  you  will  not  disturb 

yourself-' 

'How  do  you  do.  Sir  George? 
said  the  vivacious  intruder.  'I 
must  trouble  you  once  more  in  my 
usual  huny.  I  want  to  be  off  im- 
mediately for  Milan,  and  niJ'?*^ 
port  must  have  your  vise,  Thaak 
you  much  I  While  you  are  dcwng  it 
I'll  look  at  this  "  Times,"  which  ia 
new  to.  ma  Anything  fresh  in  poli- 
tics? No.  There's  never  any  lack 
of  advertisements ;  and  discoDSol^ 
fathers  and  mothers  and  distreesed 
lovers  must  put  considerable  sudm 
in  the  "  Timea*"  pocket  Here  a 
this  advertisement  again :— "  To 
D.  0.  of  Z.— Ketmrn  to  your  anxiona 
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parents  or  write,"  et  oseftera.  By- 
the-^wiy,  I  liave  just  come  from 
Canftra,  and  gtiess  I  haye  seen  one 
of  these  interesfang  rnnaTvuys.  I 
wanted  to  seleet  a  chinmeypiece, 
and  -ma  shown  on  unfinished  statue 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  which  I 
think  of  purchasing  by-and-by,  if  I 
can  get  it  a  bargain.  The  sculptor 
twttW  present  to  me  Ws  pupil  and 
model,  an  English  lad,  who  is  sit- 
ting for  it— «  well-made  fellow,  cer- 
tainly, but  the  biggest  liar  in  all  the 
peninsula.  :He  told  me  he  had 
fellen  into  the  sea;  which  I  didn't 
believe.  It  wa*  only  a  blind. 
When  I  pressed  him  about  dates 
he  quite  broke  down ;  for  he  must 
hare  come  all  the  way  from  Eng- 
land in  about  the  same  time  as  a 
carrier  pigeon  would  take  to  per- 
form the  journey.  So  I  gave  hin^  a 
little  good  advice  to  the  effect  that 
tmth  went  furthest ;  after  which  he 
declined  to  tell  me  the  name  of  tiie 
vessel  from  which  he  fell  in  the  sea. 
The  statue,  however,  will  be  charm- 
ing. Here  is  a  study  drawn  from 
the  head/ 

'  Very  olerer  indeed.  Look,  Ade- 
laide.* 

'  It  is  Donald  Cartwright  himself!' 
exclaimed  Adelaide,  who  had  not 
lost  a  word  of  the  gentleman's 
speech. 

'Cartwright!  He  told  me  his 
name  was  Cartwright,  and  tint  his 

fether  was  Mayor  of  Z .     But 

you  know  he  might  have  found  that 
ont  from  an  almanack,  and  so  as- 
sumed a  respectable  alias.  I  am 
very  glad  lie  is  not  an  impostor; 
my  statue  will  be  all  the  more  valu- 
able. Good  day.  Sir  Greorga  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  in  Milan?* 

'Signor  Giaoomo  Consalvi,'  said 
the  usher  at  the  door,  introduchig  a 
fresh  visitor  as  soon  as  the  other 
had  turned  his  back. 

'  The  head  of  the  Modenese  po- 
lice/ the  diplomatist  whispered  to 
his  danghter. 

•  Can  I  say  just  one  little  word  in 
confidence  in  your  private  ear?*  the 
new-comer  blandly  inquired. 

'  Certainly  you  can/  was  the  cour- 
teous reply.  '  Yoitr  Excellency  will 
take  the  trouble  to  step  with  me 
and  look  at  some  new  pelargoniums 
which  my  daughter   nas   brought 
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from  England,  and  which  we  ore 
nursing  in  this  bow-window.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  anything/  he 
asked,  in  the  lowest  possible  tone 
of  voice,  '  of  a  British  subject  (as 
we  suppose)  who  signs  himself  Do- 
nald Cartwright?' 

'  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  can. 
Why  do  you  ask?' 

'  You  are  beliind  the  scenes,  and 
therefore  I  may  tell  you  that  we 
hare  lately  stopped  a  letter  with 
that  signature  because  it  contains 
ambiguous  expressions.  Bead  it 
The  duke  docs  not  wish  bis  duchy 
to  be  a  hiding-place  for  politico 
exiles,  nor  for  doubtfiil  characteia 
All  artists,  you  know,  are  more  or 
less  liberal;  but  the  sculptor  with 
whom  this  person  is  harbouring  we 
know  to  hold  very  advanced  opinions 
indeed/ 

The  Englmh  Minister  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'  Mx  BKAB  FATHia  AND  M0VHKB» 

— ^I  escaped  from  alnoost  a  hopeless 
position  by  throwing  myself  into 
the  sea.  I  found  at  last  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  only  possible 
means  of  rcscua  I  am  now  bare, 
or  close  by,  safe  and  sound,  uid 
await  your  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed, trusting  that  your  anxiety  on 
my  account  will  not  have  beea  of 
long  duration.  I  have  found  a 
re^ge  with  an  Italian  artist,  to 
whom  you  wiU  be  kind  enough  to 
address,  as  imder,  directions  for  the 
steps  you  wish  me  next  to  take. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  father  and 
mother,  to  remain,  in  soitow  and  in 
great  haste^ 

'  Your  affectionate  scsi, 

*  Donald  Cajstwbiobt. 

*  CarmrOf  Dnehy  of  ifodena, 

*  With  Ouiaeppc  Ciampoimij  ScuHptorJ' 

'  Then  his  friends  know  noUiing 
of  this?'  Sir  George  observed.  'I 
think  you  had  liettcr  send  it  on.' 

'  We  should  have  forwarded  it  in 
any^  case,  in  order  to  stop  the  reply 
to  it.  But  if  you  answer  for  tlio 
'  party  we  'shall  pay  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  correspondence.  You 
are  aware,  Sir  George,  that  I  only 
execute  the  orders  given  from  a 
higher  quarter.  The  duke  is  very 
anxious  to  keep  away  all  suspicious 
strangers/ 
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Tip  in  lie  ClaudB, 


'Adelaide,  my  dear,  oon^  and 
xead  this.  A  wonderful  EOipnae 
awaita  yon.  Can  yon  gnaiantee  to 
Signor  ConsalTi  the  reepeetabllity 
of  the  writer?' 

'It  is  he!  He  is  safe!  We  have 
finmd  him  at  last,'  exolaimed  the 
deb'gfated  girl.  'Assuredly  he  be- 
longs to  an  honomable  family^  who 
will  joyfiilly  welcome  him  back 
again.  Poor  Mrs.  Cartwright!  She 
is  BtiU,  then,  in  nnoertain^  respect- 
ing her  son's  fate.  I  will  write  to 
MiBB  Crittenden,  by  this  afternoon's 
cooiier,  to  break  the  happy  news  to 


'  Do  so:  I  think  yon  may  safely 
do  11  Signor  Ckmsalvi^  the  person 
about  whom  you  inquire  is  [not,  I 
think,  a  mauvais  sujtt — not  an  object 
of  suspicion  for  the  ducal  govern- 
ment Monsignore,  I  thank  you 
much  for  your  visit  Be  pleased  to 
tell  his  Eminence  the  Cardmal  Arch- 
bishop that  we  believe  the  party 
alter  whom  he  inquires  to  be  at  this 
moment  at  Canara,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
my  daughter  and  myself  wHl  start 
in  search  of  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

My  life  at  Carrara  was  an  easy 
one ;  although  sitting  to  the  sculptor 
partly  wrapped  in  haircloth  drapery, 
maintaining  the  same  attitude  and 
tiie  same  expression  of  countenance, 
proved  more  irksome  than  I  had 
expected.  Still  I  did  my  best;  at 
first  through  gratitude,  afterwards 
from  on  awakening  love  of  art.  My 
other  labours  in  the  studio  were 
light,  and  my  leisure  moments  pure 
enjoyment.  The  mountain  air,  the 
glorious  climate,  the  fruits  and 
flowers  in  rich  .profusion,  afforded 
increasing  and  innocent  pleasure. 
My  mind  was  comparatively  tran- 
quil. I  had  written  home,  and 
awaited  an  early  and  affectionate 
reply. 

But  day  after  day  came  and  went, 
and  with  it  came  no  reply.  A  letter, 
I  knew,  from  England,  required  a 
certain  time  to  arrive ;  still  I  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  hope  deferred. 
Physical  causes  also  had  their  in- 
fluence.   However  well  I  had  borne 


up  nndar  the  fiitigne,  now  that  the 
excitement  of  danger  was  over  ex- 
haustion naturally  followed.  Gtd- 
seppe  saw  that  I  was  ailing,  and 
made  me  refrain  from  every  tuk 
He  procured  me  meat,  good  wine^ 
and  ehoioe  fruit,  notwithstanding  all 
which  kindness  I  fell  serioui^y  ilL 
Eever  confined  me  to  my  bed.  The 
doctor  came^  and  wanted  to  Ueed 
me  after  the  fisishion  of  his  country- 
men,  which  Guiseppe  steadily  re- 
fiosed,  and  theieby,  I  believe,  saved 
my  lifa  But  I  kept  no  more  const 
of  tlie  lapse  of  time;  delirium  and 
weakness  had  interrupted  my  leck- 
oning. 

Slowly  recovering,  I  was  sitting 
at  an  open  window  which  looked 
out  on  tiie  mountains  .whence  the 
fEunoDB  marble  is  drawn,  when  Gui- 
sepx)e  annotmced  'English  firiends!' 
They  were  Sir  George  Niedermeyer 
and  his  daughter.  To  shorten  my 
story,  they  remained  at  Canani  a 
couple  of  days,  to  allow  me  to  gain 
further  strength,  and  then  they  took 
me  with  them,  by  easy  stages,  to 
Modena.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
they  told  me  to  prepare  to  receive 
the  visit  of  other  friends  who  would 
shortly  arrive.  In  an  hour  or  twp 
I  was  in  my  mother's  arms,  while 
my  &ther  stood  by  shedding  tears 
of  joy.  They  had  been  accompanied 
to  Italy  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Rtz- 
james,  who,  to  avoid  agitating  me 
too  much,  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  the  following  day. 

I  was  speedily  restored  to  health 
and  strength.  We  were  in  no  hurry 
to  leave  the  chsumed  peninsula,  and 
found  much  to  do  there.  3Irs.  Fitz- 
james  performed  a  pilgrimage  bare- 
foot from  Carrara  to  fiie  church  of 
La  Madonna  del  Monte,  and  re- 
deemed my  spoils  by  more  brilliant 
ofierings  of  very  considerable  value. 
My  parents  and  myself  visited  my 
friend  Guiseppe,  and  sent  off  for 
England,  by  way  of  Ijeghom,  half 
the  contents  of  his  studio.  Our 
whole  party  met  at  Carrara  before 
our  final  departure  for  home.  On 
looking  round  at  my  severely  ration- 
ahstic  mother,  my  good  Church-of- 
England  father,  the  sceptical  yet 
not  irreverent  sculptor,  and  the 
devout  Catholic  Mrs.  Fitzjamcs— all 
met  to  rejoice  over  the  finding  o 


poor  lost  6he«p,  I  c«ul<I  not  telp 
oiclaiming  mentaJJy, 

'  One  Umdi  oT  )cEe  nukes  all  Uie  soild  aklii.' 

The  newspapers  naver  mentioned 
my  advetitaro,  becanse  it  Tmdorwent 
tho  process  of  hi]BhinE-;Bp.  Tliera 
bad  Deen  no  injarj  to  Kfe  or  limb ; 
tbe  loet  bollooa  was  duly  paid  fyr ; 
I  Lad  travelled,  and  hod  retnmed  in 
oompany  with  my  parents ;  and  no- 
body had  a  right  to  make  xmfaTOnr- 
aMe  comments.  The  IIogginsonB 
bod  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  Em- 
ma's conduct,  nor  nsd  Griffiths 
to  boast  of  liis.  Captain  and  Itn. 
Fitijames  after  their  marriage  did 
not  want  their  names  anneceesarily 
brongbt  before  tbe  pabUo;  and  bo 
the  escape  of  the  balloon  shared  the 
fate  <rf  other  nine  days*  wonders. 
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Finally,  I  did  not  marry  Emma 
Hngginson.  Whom  I  did  marry 
(after  a  long  probation)  yon  m^ 
perhaps  gness.  I  dont  think  Hittb 
we  either  of  ua  have  ever  repented 
of  taking  that  step.  'We  pay  an 
annual  visit  to  Lord  and  Lai^  Erin, 
vhere  I  have  the  ploamre  of  b&- 
holding  my  yonthfoi  featorefl  im- 
mortalized in  Ourara  marble.  Grif- 
fiths will  probably  die  in  his  bed, 
for  he  luu  given  np  ballooning,  and 
acta  as  piofesaar  of  gymnastics  -  to 
ib.0  little  Fitzjamotes,  of  whom  then) 
are  seven.  The  countess  is  still  a 
good  Catholic,  and  a  strict  observ** 
of  ecclesiastica]  discipline;  bat  at 
fish^day  dimiera  the  butler  whispers 
in  my  mt,  'Sir,  there's  a  fine  I^  of 
mntton  oa  the  sideboard.' 
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THB  GEEAT  CHBISTMAS  CATTLE  MAEKET- 


PEItHAPS   the   most  ^^onderfol 
jnanifestation  of  animal  exxAto- 
ment  errer  seen  in  England  vas  at 
SMtbfield  Cattle  Masrket  on  and  of 
the  great  days,   fimithfield  is  a  very 
dnll,  dismal,  dismantiod  place  now, 
waiting  fbr  tiie  time  when  the  Un- 
derground Bailway  and  the  Bead 
Meat  Market  will  ocxjnpy  part  of  its 
&rea,  and  put  a  little  more  money  in 
drcnlation  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  until  nine  fe$xs  ago  Ihe  Cattle 
Market  at  that  spot  was  one  of  the 
^ghts  of  London.    Within  an  area 
of  little  over  six  acres,  bosinecB  was 
transacted  which  ought  to  hate  been 
accommodated  wit^  twice  or  thrice 
ti)6  space— inespectiTe  of  ihe  road 
traffic  which  crossed  it  in  various 
directions.    '  Into  this  narrow  area,' 
as  a '  Quarterly  *  rerriewer  said  shortly 
before  the  change  of  system,  'sur- 
rounded   with     slaughter  -  houses, 
triperies,  bone-boiling  houses,  gut- 
scraperies,  dc,  the  mutton  chops, 
scrags,  saddles,  legs,  sirloins^  and 
rounds  which    grace  the   sniHing 
boards  of  our  n<£le  imperial  capital 
throughout  the  year,  have,  for  the 
major  part,  been  goaded  and  con- 
tused for  the  benefit  of  the  Civic 
corporation  installed  in  GaOdhall.' 
It  was  altoays  dirty  and  wild  with 
oonfaston  on  market-days;  and  on' 
Bartholomew  Fair  days  the  scene 
was    perhaps    such    as    had    no 
pai^Hel  in   any  other  oountij'— a 
mass  of  filth  into  which  pleasure- 
seekers  forced  their  way,  uncertain 
whether  an   overdriven  ox  would 
gore  Ihem  before  they  could  reach 
Eichardson*s  or  AVombweirs  show, 
or  the  learned  pig,  or  the  fat  boy. 
Even  when  the  fair  was  abolished, 
there  was  one  ddy  in  the  year  on 
which  Smithfield  was  under  high 

Pressure  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind. 
!his  was  always  on  the  Monday 
nearest  to,  or  shortly  before,  the 
middle  of  December,  when  most  of 
the  bullocks  and  sheep  intended  for 
Christmas  Bay  in  the  metropolis 
were  sold  to  the  butchers.  To  accom- 
modate the  seething,  living  mass  in 
Smithfield  itself  was  simply  an  impos- 
silnliiy,  LongLane,St.  John  Street, 
West  Street,  King  Street^  Hosier 


Lane,  Cock  Lane,  Giltepur  Btraet, 
Duke  Street— all  were  Med  with 
the  overflowings  from  tiie  cential 
area.  '  If  a  stranger  can  make  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  by 
means  of  any  vantageigrcmnd  or 
doorstep  can  manage  to  raise  Urn- 
self  a  few  feet  above  the  ^ncral 
level,  he  sees  before  him,  m  ene 
direction,  by  the  dhn,  red  light  of 
hundreds,  of  torches,  a  writhing, 
partiKioloured  mass,  sunnoitnted  by 
twisting  horris ;  some  in  rows,  tied 
to  rails  which  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  open  space ;  some  ga- 
thered together  in  one  sfniggfmg 
knot  In  another  Quarter,  the  moving 
torches  reveal  to  iiim,iiowand  then, 
through  the  misty  light,  a  couple  of 
acres  of  living  wool,  or  irpods  of  pig- 
skins. If  he  ventures  into  AdT 
closely-wedged  and  labouring  mass, 
he  18  enabled  to  watch  more  nar- 
rowly the  reason  of  the  universal 
ferment  among  the  b^ists.  The 
drover  with  his  go&d  is  forcing  the 
cattle  into  the  smidlest  pos^ble  eom- 
pass ;  and  a  Kttle  fuirtfaer  on,  half  a 
dozen  men  are  making  despctete 
effonrtfi  to  drag  refractory  oxen  up  to 
the  ra£W  with  ropes.  In  the  scnffle 
which  ensues,  the  slipping  of  the 
ropes  often  snaps  the  fingers  of  the 
persons  who  are  conducting  the 
operation;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
drover  who  has  not  had  some  of  his 
digits  broken.  The  sheep,  squeezed 
into  hurdles  like  figs  into  a  dram, 
lie  down  upon  each  other,*  and  make 
no  sign ;'  the  pigs,  on  the  cfther 
hand,  cry  out  before  iiicy  are  hurt 
This  scene,  which  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hideops  nightmaie 
than  a  weekly  exhibition  in  a  civi- 
lized country, is  accompanied  bjrtbe 
barking  of  dogs,  the  bcllowii^  of 
cattle,  the  roaring  of  men,  and  the 
dull  blows  of  sticks — a  charrvm  of 
sounds  that  must  be  heard  tb  be 
appreciated.' 

The  year  1854  ^ntnessed  1h0  close 
of  that  wild  scene.  Durihg'no  less 
thftn  seffen  hundred  yenrs  vie  chief 
cattle-market  for  the  metropolis  had 
been  held  in  Smithfield.  Foraiaght 
we  can  tell  to  the  contrary,  the 
'beeves'  and  *  muttons  "Teals'  and 
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*  porks/  which  loaded  the  tables  of 
our  earljT  Nonaan  kvig&  fmd  eup^ 
plied  the  well-filled  lardeTS  of  many 
a  mooastecy,  and  priory,  >f  ere  bought 
in  this  place ;  and  there  ia  no  reoord 
of  the  market  ever  having  been  inter- 
rupted.   As  the  oorpoTation  of  the 
Ci^  of  liHidon  deriyed  re  venues  Ox)m 
the  suurkety  every  project  for  reform 
suggested  during  the  Ja$t  hundred   . 
years  of  its  existence  wtts  mot  by 
obstinate  antagonism.    When  hard- 
piessed,  they  enlarged  Uie  area  of 
the  market  &  little,  to  afford  room 
for  a  few  more  beasts ;  but  to  re- 
move the  muurket  to  a  better  $pot 
they  did  not,  and  would  not,  until 
fngbtened   by  a   threat   that  the 
Government  would  establish  a  me- 
tropolitan cattle  market,  in  which 
the  City  should  have  no  ooncem  at 
all.  Then  it  was,  and  only  then,  that 
they  built  a  new  market  at  Penton- 
vOle.    The  City  hod  be^i  wont  to 
charge  a  shilling  for  the  use  of  a 
permanent  pen  on  marketrdays,  ten- 
pence  for  a  hurdle  pen,  a  penny  for 
a '  tye '  of  beaats  or  calves,  twopence 
for  a  score  of  sheep,  fburpence  for 
a  acore  of  pigs,  twantypence  for  a 
score  of  cattle,  and  so  on ;  that  is,  a 
charge  for  the  space  occupied,  and 
a  farther  charge  for  the  number  of 
animals  sent    There  was  no  cer- 
tidn^  that  these   tolls   and   dues 
would  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  a  new  market  therefore  the  Cor- 
poration bung  back;    but,  as  we 
have  said,  the  voice  of  the  public 
became  too  strong  to  be  resisted— a 
new  site  was  purchased^  and  a. new 
market  built.    The  lost '  great  day ' 
at  Smithfield  was  on  the  uth  o£ 
December,  iS54jWhen  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  ammals  in  the 
world  were  jammed  into  this  small 
space.     The   live-stock   had   been 
pouring  in  ever  since  ten  o'clock  on 
the  ureoeding  evening  (Sunday),  and 
had  oecome  one  dense  mass  of  ani* 
malism  by  dayhght— brown-coated 
pevons  in  cme  plaoe,  bulky  Herefords 
in  another,  short-horns  in  a  third, 
Scotch  cattle  in  a  fourth,  Welsh  in  a 
fifth,  foreign  cattle  in  a  sixth,  sheep 
here,  calves  there,  pigs  in  another 
spot;  and  all  the  poor  animals  so 
placed  that  access  to  a  drink  of 
water  was  nearly  an  impossibility. 
It  was  not  the  last  market^lay)  but 


the  last '  great '  day,  the  last  Decem- 
ber marlmt  for  the  supply  of  two 
or  three  million  Londoners  with 
their  Cluistmas  dinners.  Th^  last, 
7€tfilly  and  positively  the  last  cittle 
market  at  Smitlifield,  was  held  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1^55;  and  the 
graziers  and  salesmen,  btrnkers  and 
clerks,  diovers  and  butchers,  made 
their  arrangements  to  commence 
busiiiess  at  the  new  spot  four  days 
afterwards — on  the  15  th.  The  Act 
for  the  construcUoQ  of  the  ^ew 
Cattle  Market  was  passed  in  1S51 ; 
but  aa  the  Corporation  went  to  work 
unwiUingly,  it  took  four  years  to 
comp]/6ta  ail  the  arrangements.  They 
bought  seventy-five  acres  of  land  at 
Pentonville,  on  and  near  the  spot 
where  the  famous  suburban  tea- 
gardens  known  as  Copenhagen  House 
once  stood;  it  cost  6o,ooo2.  They 
appropriated  fifteen  acres  for  a 
market,  fifteen  for  cattle-loirs  and 
slaughter-houses,  and  kept  the  rest 
in  reserve.  When  th^  late  estimable 
Prince  Consort  opened  the  new 
market,  two  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  buedsess,  he  said: 
'  A  certain  dislocation  of  habits  and 
interests  must  inevitably  attencK  the 
removal  of  the  great  Oii;^  market 
from  the  site  it  ha^  occupied  for  bo 
many  centuries ;  and  this  may  pos- 
sihly  retard,  for  the  moment,  the 
full  development  of  the  undertaking ; 
but  any  opposition  arising  £rom  such 
causes  will  soon  cease;  and  the 
farmers  will,  doubtless,  soon  learn 
to  appreciate  the  boon  thus  con- 
ferred upon  theiu  by  the  London 
Corporation,  in  the  increased  facility 
aJOTorded  to  them  for  tlie  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  the  compara- 
tive security  wi^  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  bring  up  and  display 
their  valuable  stock  in  the  great 
Metropolitan  Cattle  I^farket' 

The  market  is  certainly  well 
planned,  and  kept  admirably  dean, 
except  during  the  actual  market- 
hours.  S{)eaking  gcnerallv,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, with  a  clock-tower  in  the 
centre,  and  four  taverns  at  the.  four 
comers,  with  broad  avenues  crossing 
each  other  at  tlio  clock-to wcr;  and 
the  open  area  set  off  into  divisions 
for  the  different  kinds  of  live-stock. 
Not  less  than  400/300^*  have  been 
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fipent  upon  the  land  and  buildings; 
and  when  we  see  how  faTourablj 
the  spot  is  situated  in  reference  to 
the  railways  on   the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  money  has  been  well  laid 
out :  although  the  Corporation  comr 
plain  a  little  of  the  financial  result 
A  West-end  butcher,  driving  np  in 
his  cart  to  the  nearest  entrance  in 
York  Eoad  (known  to  our  &thers  and 
grandfidthers  as  Maiden  Lane),  first 
oomes  to  the  hostelry  known  as  the 
'Black  Bull;'  if  from  the  City,  he 
oomes  to  the '  White  Horse ;'  if  from 
the  north-east,  the  'Lamb;'  if  the 
north-west,  the 'Lion.'  These  houses 
were  built  by,  and  belong  to,  the 
Corporation;    they   are    leased  by 
publicans,  and  transact  their  chief 
Dusiness  on  the  two  market-days  in 
each  week.    The  open  space  of  the 
market  will  accommodate  at  one 
time  about  7^000  cattle  and  42,000 
sheep,  with  a  proportionate  niunber 
of  calves  and  pigs,  in  a  degree  of 
comfort  which   &e   pooi   animals 
could  never  obtun   at  Smithfield. 
The  calf  and  pig-markets  are  covered, 
the  roofis  being  supported  by  iron 
columns,  which  act  at  the  same 
time  as  water-drains.    In  the  centre 
of  the  whole  area  is  a  twelve^sided 
structure,  called  'Bank  Buildings,' 
surmounted  by  one  of  the   most 
elegant  campsmiles,  or  bell4owerB, 
constructed  in  recent  times  in  this 
country.    The  twelve  sides  give  en- 
trance to  twelve  sets  of  offices  occu- 
pied by  bankers,  salesmen,  railway 
companies,  and   electric   telegraph 
oompenies.     No  building  or  open 
space  in  England,  perhaps,  is  better 
drained  than  the  market  The  whole 
of  the  clay  nndemeath,  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet,  was  first  burned  to  the 
state  of  red  brick;  then  drains  were 
formed   in    every   direction;    then 
granite  paving  was  laid  down;  then 
hollow  pillars  were  set  np  to  sustain 
the  roofs,  pens,  &c.,  and  to*  carry 
iain-watc»r  down  into  the  draiDs; 
and,  lastly,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  was  distributed  to  stand-pipes, 
all  over  the  market  The  horizontal 
bars  of  the  pens  are  formed   of 
Kyanizedtiml]^;  and  every  precau- 
tion seems  to  have  been  taken  that 
the  work,  well  suited  to  its  purpose, 
shall  be   durable  for  ages.     The 


southern  portion  of  tilie  area,  not 
occupied  as  a  market,  is  appro- 
priated as  lairs  and  abatt(»rs---1hat 
]S,  lairs  or  sheds  where  the  livestock 
can  rest  in  peace  if  they  arrive  sofme 
time  before  market  hours ;  and  abat* 
toirs  where  they  can  be  ^ughtered 
after  being  sold  to  the  bntcheni. 
Two  massive  buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  the  area  look  very  desolate ; 
th^  were  intended  as  hotels;  but 
no  one  needs  them  for  hotel  pur^ 
poses,  and  no  one  will  rent  them. 
The  late    Mr.  Bunning,  the  arehi- 
tect  to  whose  skill  we  are  indebted 
for  the  market,  introduced  theee 
buildings  as  part  of  his  plan;  and 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  blame 
him  tlubt  they  have  been  found  to 
be  supei^uous.    When  the  unfortu- 
nate Orphe<mists  yitaied  London&om 
France,  a  few  years  ago,  they  were 
bedded  for  a  night  or  two  in  those 
buildings,  owing  to  gross  n^ligenoe 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  catered  for  them;    and  the 
unfitness  of  the  locality  was  most 
wretchedly  apparent 

Any  Monday  or  Thursday  (the 
old  Friday's  market  was  changed  to 
Thursday  in  1858)  we  may  see  at 
the  New  Cattle  Market,  on  an 
average  scale,  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  on  a  grander  scale  at  the  great 
day  just  before  Christmas.  The 
finest  bullocks  and  sheep  that  the 
world  ever  saw  begin  to  come  into 
the  open  area  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning,  bellowing  and  'baa'-ing 
to  a  degree  not  very  pleasant  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Camden  Villas,  hard 
by ;  and  they  are  coming  in  all  the 
forenoon;  for  until  the  market 
closes,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
clerk  of  the  market  is  always  ready 
to  allot '  pens '  and '  tyes '  for  any 
new-comers  that  may  airiva  If  we 
could  trace  the  routes  by  which  all 
these  animals  have  reached  Peo- 
tcmville,  we  should  be  struck  with 
the  wonde^ul  activity  shown  in 
supplying  the  metropolis  with 
butchers'  meat.  Time  was  when 
the  bullocks  and  sheep,  calves  and 
pigs,  wended  their  weaiy  ws^  along 
the  turnpike-roads,  arriving  at 
Smithfield  in  an  exhausted  state, 
which  boded  ill  for  the  quahtyof 
the  meat  afterwards  derivaUe  from 
them.  But  now  a  wonderful  change 
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18  visible.    Eight  distinct  lines  of 
lailwsy  bring   live-stock  into  the 
metropolis,  and  steamers  bring  them 
from  Holland  and  Denmark  to  the 
quays  below  London  Bridge.    Vary 
recently ja  plan  has  been  commenced 
for  landing  these  Dutch  and  Danish 
oatUe  at  Harwich,  and  forwarding 
them  by  rail  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
market:  thereby  obviating  the  neces- 
sity fo^  driving  them  through  tho 
City  streets  from  the  quays  or  docks. 
The   North  -  Western    and    Great 
Northern  bnng  up  mighty  flocks 
and   herds  from    the   north;   the 
Great  Western  brings  the  Devons 
and  the  Ilerefords,  the  Welsh  and 
the  Irish ;  and  the  Eastern  Counties 
(or  Great    Eastern)    brings  those 
which  have  been  £Eittcned  in  the 
rich  pastures  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex.    The  southern  railways  con- 
tributo  only  in  a  minor  degree  to 
the  supply.     Every  year  the  ratio 
of  foreign  to  British  livestock  is 
incrcfUsiug,  without  lessening  by  a 
single  i)enny  .the  pro6X)erity  of  our 
own  graziers :  showing  one  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  free  trade 
in  the  supply  of  food.    As  to  the 
number  of  animals  thus  consigned 
annually    to   the    mercies   of  the 
London  butchers,  they  are  something 
marvcllou&  In  the  last  ten  years  of 
old  Smithfield  ^farket^  the   cattle 
brought  thither  for  sale  varied  from 
193,000  to  277,000  in  each  year, 
and  the  sheep  from  1,344,000  to 
1 ,46 1 , 000.  Dividing  these  quantities 
by  104,  the  numl)er  of  market-days 
in  a  year,  an  industrious  schoolboy 
might  find  what  are  the  average 
numbers  on  each  market-day.    The 
latest  available  returns  at  the  New 
Cattle  Market  (for  which  wo  ore 
iDdobted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  clerk 
of   tho  market)  are  those  for  the 
year    1862;    they  tell   of   304,741 
bullocks,   1,498,500   sheep,    27,951 
caIves,and29,4^7opigs.  Thebullodi, 
we  are  told,  average  about  680  lb. 
each,  the  sheep  alx)ut  90  lb.,  and  tlie 
calves    al)out    1501b.      The   great 
Christmas    sale,    for   reasons  con- 
nected witli  our  national  love   of 
good   checT   on   Christmas-day,  is 
always  far   above  the    average  of 
other  days.    In  tlie  closmg  years  of 
tho   career   of  old    Smithfield,   it 
generally  ranged  between  6,000  and 


7,000  bullocks,  and  between  20,000 
and  25,000  sheep.    On  the  15th  of 
December,  1862,  the  last  great  day 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  about 
in  the  present  article,  the  number  of 
bullocks  was  greater  than  ever  before 
known  at  any  metropolitan  market, 
being  8,430 ;  while  the  sheep  were 
only  20,900.     There  is  something 
about  this  sheep-ish  question  worthy 
of  note.    Although  there  are  more 
people  than  ever  in  Li:>ndou  willing 
to  eat  and  able  to  buy  mutton, 
the  supply  of  sheep  at  the  Cattle 
Market  is  decreasing  rather  thaa 
increasing.    Many  and  many  a  year, 
in  Smithfield,  the  supply  was  larger 
than  it  was  at  Pentonville  in  1862. 
Tho  truth  is,  the  country  sheep-* 
farmers  and  graziers  now  send  up 
many  of  their  sheep  and  oxen  deed 
inBt<»d  of  alive—especially  sheep. 
They  kill  the  animals,  cut  off  the 
primest  logs,  saddles,  sirloins,  &c., 
pack  them  carefully  in  cloths  made 
for  tho  purpose,  and  send  iiiem  up 
by  rail  to  Newgate  Market;  where, 
unless  the  graziers  have  acted  like 
scoundrels,  by  sending  off  their  meat 
in  a  state  onfit  for  food,  it  is  un- 
packed in  a  oool  and  x)erfectly  whole- 
some condition.     It  is  found,  all 
things  considered,  that  this  is  fre- 
quently more  profitable  than  sending 
up  the  sheep  and  oxen  alive ;  and  the 
system  is  extending  every  year.  The 
City  people  do  not  like  it,  because 
Newgate  Street  is  too  much  blocked 
up  by  the  bustle  of  the  dead-meat 
market ;  the  Leadenhall  and  Wliite- 
chapcl  slaughtermen  do  not  like  it, 
because  it  interferes  with  their  trade ; 
and  our  oountiy  cousins  do  not  like 
it,  because  we  run  away  with  the 
prime  legs  and  saddles  of  mutton, 
and  leave  them  to  do  Hieir  best  with 
the    shoulders    and   scrags;    but 
nevertheless  the  system  has  many 
advantages. 

Picking  our  way  along  the  well- 
arranged  avenues  of  the  market  on 
a  busy  day,  we  shall  be  sure  to  see 
salesmen  all  around  us.  These 
salesmen  illustrate  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
market  is  carried  on.  The  graziers 
and  sheep-formers  do  not  sell  to  the 
butchers;  they  know  nothing  of 
them,  for  the  salesmen  take  aU  the 
trouble  off  their  hands.    Sometunes 
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salesmen  come  np  from  tlu;  ronntry ; 
Rometiraes,  rrsiMinc;  in  Lniulou,  tliey 
daily  roceivo  letters  and  trlegraplnc 
messages  from  tlieir  clients,  tho 
stock-faiTners.  Tliey  usually  know 
beforehand  liow  nuuiy  livo-stuck  will 
bo  consigned  to  their  care  for  a  j)ar- 
ticular  market- day,  and  they  arranizo 
with  tho  clerk  of  the  market  for 
peu-.space  uud  riiil-spiiee.  Tho 
fialesiimen  miL^t  be  'early  birds/  for 
thev  are  x-eadv  to  receive  tJie  live- 
Btock  as  soon  as  it  arrives ;  ami  a.s 
the  butchers  are  ako  up  bctimeSj 
tliere  is  a  vaist  anion nt  of  biLsintsn 
transacted  K-fui-e  London  has  rubbed 
itfi  eyes  and  taken  oft'  its  niKhtcap. 
Most  of  the  butchers  deal  with 
particular  wilcsnien ;  but  it  is  oi)en 
to  them  to  deal  with  any.  The 
salesman  knows  exactly  the  state  of 
the  market;  and  it  is  upon  him, 
ratiier  than  upon  the  farmer  or  tho 
butcher,  that  depends  tho  range  of 
prices  on  any  ])urticular  day:  he 
gets  the  hip:hest  ]jrices  ho  can,  but 
does  not  spoil  the  market  by  holding 
out  too  long  agiunst  un^^lling  buy- 
ers. It  is  a  custom  of  the  place  that 
no  money  goes  from  butcher  to  sales- 
man in  the  open  market;  they  both 
enter  one  of  the  banking-housas  near 
the  clock  tower,  and  the  clerks  make 
out  an  exact  account  of  tho  market 
tolls,  the  salesman's  commission, 
and  the  banker's  commission,  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  animals. 
These  three  extra  items  together 
only  amount  to  a  small  sum,  about 
4S.  for  a  bullock  and  8'/.  for  a  sheep. 
Each  salesman  transacts  his  business 
with  one  particular  banker;  and 
when  the  day's  business  is  over,  tho 
banker  assists  him  in  transmitting 
the  proceeds  to  his  country  clients, 
minus  the  small  expense-charges 
which  have  to  bo  deducted.  The 
system  is  so  thoroughly  organized 
and  well  understood,  that  .both 
farmer  and  bttcher  are  better  served 
under  it  than  if  there  were  no  inter- 
mediate salesman. 

And  the  drovers,  and  the  dogs! 
what  about  them  ?  They  are  gene-, 
tally  the  servants  of  the  salesmen, 
though  licensed  (tlie  men,  if  not  the., 
dogs^  by  the  Corporation.  What  9^ 
rougn  set  they  are !  True,  they  havo 
rough  work  to  do,  and  their  patience 
is  much  tried  in  the  attempt  to 


guide  or  drive  their /'A^'v's  through 
the  lnv?y  streets  of  Lon*lon.  Some 
of  them  take  charpre  of  tTie  animals 
nt  tho  railway-stations  and  at-  iba 
landing-])i;ic(vs  t'from  the  steamer?, 
and  pilot  thom  to  PcntonriJIo  j  wUiI« 
others,  after  the  market,  ^eo  them 
safely  to  the  butchers  or  to  the 
slaughter-houses.  !^Iattcn?  are  bet  t c  r 
now  with  thCx<?e  men  tlian  iu  fonm-r 
days,  so  far  as  regard?^  Uio  kind  of 
work,  if  not  tho  rate  ^f  jtayuieiit. 
It  was  a  dreadful  scene,  thut  of 
getting  tho  poor  beasts  into  Smitli- 
lield  iKjfope  sale,  and  out  of  Smithfield 
after  it;  the  crush,  the  cursing;  tho 
cruelty,  were  something  awfid.  Tho 
substitution  of  tlie  fine  New  Cattle 
Market  for  tho  old  ono,  and  the 
convenient  position  of  two  or  three 
railwaj'-s  tilt  ions  near  it,  enable  the 
drovers,  as  well  as  the  butchers,  U 
behave  a  little  more  like  civilized 
beings  on  market-days. 

As  we  have  no  ZadkicT?  ^ilfigi*" 
Ciystal  to  look  into,  we  <»annot  see 
what  will  be  the  niunber  of  rcf^ffs  oa 
London  dimier-tables  on  Christmas 
Day,  1863;  but  if  tho  precedent  of 
1 86 J    bo    followed,   there  will    bo 
something  like  8,000,000  11«f.  of  live- 
stock at  Pentouville  on  tlw  '  great 
day'  for  the  present  yean    Would 
that  all  tho  poor  in  our  metropolis 
could  obtain  a  rataablo  pro^tortion 
of  this  good  cheer  I    Why,  it  would 
give  us  nearly  throe  pounds  a-pieiv, 
besi(i(js  the  country-killed  meai,  tho 
XX)rkers  and  sucking-pigs,  geese  and 
turkeys,  fowls  and  cliickeas,  ham^ 
and  tongues,  and  all  tho  rest  of  iU 
Few  things  are  more  wonderful  than 
the  manner  in  Avhieh  a  bountiful 
Providence  brings.together  food  foi' 
three  nulUons  of  persons  living  in  one 
gi-eat  city ;  and  yet  we  seldom  tliiiik 
about  it.    We  liow  tliat  if  we  hft^o 
money  jLn  oux  pockets  or  purses,  tii« 
food  is  to  be  had  close  to  our  ovn 
doors.  No  scarcity  in  any  other  i)«rt 
of  the  world  produces  scairi^'  in  Lou- 
don ;  high  prices  there  may  be,  but  co 
scarcity.    But  if  there  l)e  7ioi  mocey 
in  th/B  pocket  or  thj8  purso—ah,  well! 
let  us  Xfcot  anticipate  evij;  let.ns 
rather   hope   tha^   all    the  living 
members  of  London  Society  will  on 
the    approacliing    Christmas  J^I 
have  a  Christmas  dinner  io  oat 
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MAT  FAIR  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

TREETOLOGY  in  London  presents  nttiny 
anomalies;  the  old  rural  names  being  still 
applied  to  quarters  which  present  no  other 
trace  of  their  former  appropiiation.  The 
histories  in  little  of  these  places  axe  so 
many  episodes^  or  '  S^^  spots '  in  the 
account  of  the  great  Town  itself ;  and  to 
^ow  the  changes  of  the  tenants  of  such 
loc^ilities,  as  well  as  the  transformations  of 
their  surfaces,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  instructire  phases  in  the  painting  of 
London  life.  Disraeli  fully  appreciates  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  best 
mode  of  doing  justice  to  it,  when  he  observes, 
with  reference  to  Lord  Orford's  project  for 
a  book-walk  through  the  streets  of  the 
Metropolis,  — *  should  it  be  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  be  first  necessary  to 
obtain  the  origiiial  names,  or  their  meanings 
of  our  streets,  free  from  th6  disguise  in 
which  time  has  concealed  them.  We  shall 
otherwise  lose  many  characters  of  persons, 
and  many  remarkable  events,  of  which  their 
origioal  d^iominations  would  remind  the  historian  of  our  streets/ 

One  of  the  most  attractive  localities  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which 
Disraeli  has  here  chalked  out, — is  May  Fair,  named  from  its  having  been 
the  site  of  a  low  metropolitan  carm'val,  but  known  at  present  as  '  a  seat 
of  the  most  elegant  population/  It  lies  north  of  Piccadilly,  between  Park- 
lane  and  Devonshire  House,  and  was  originally  called  Brook-field,  from  its 
being  close  to  the  brook  or  bum — Tyburn.  Here,  in  1688,  was  appointed 
to  be  held,  by  royal  grant,  a  cattle  and  horse  market,  twice  a  week.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  annual  fair  held  in  St.  James's  Park,  it  was  revived 
in  Brook-field,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second :  Pepys,  in  t66o, 
calls  it  St  James's  Fair;  and  the  name  was  not  changed  until  King  James 
the  Second,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign  (1688)  granted  the  Eoir  to  com- 
mence on  the  ist  of  May,  and  continue  fifteen  days  after  it,  yearly,  for 
ever;  and  where  multitudes  of  the  booths  were  'not  for  trade  and  mer- 
chandise, but  for  musxck,  shows,  drinking,  gaming,  raffling,  lotteries,  stage 
plays,  and  drolls.'  The  grant  was  made  to  Sir  John  CJoell  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  in  trust  for  Henry  Loid  Dover,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

In  the  Postman,  No.  597,  for  April,  1699,  we  read:  *  These  are  to  give 
notice,  that  on  the  first  day  of  May  nest  will  begin  the  Fair  at  the  east  end 
of  Hide  Park,  near  Bartlet  House,  and  continue  for  fifteen  days  after. 
The  two  first  days  of  which  will  be  for  Leather  and  live  CJattle ;  and  care 
is  and  will  be  taken  to  make  the  ways  leading  to  it,  as  well  as  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  kept,  much  more  convenient  than  formerly  for  persons  of 
quality  that  are  pleased  to  resort  thither.' 

Next  year,  by  an  advertisement  quoted  by  Malcolm,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
from  the  London  journals  of  27th  April,  we  learn :  '  In  Brook-field  market- 
place, at  the  east  comer,  is  a  Mr  to  be  kept  for  the  space  of  sixteen  (?) 
days,  beginning  with  the  ist  of  May;  the  first  three  days  for  live  cattle 
and  leather,  with  the  same  entertainments  as  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
there  are  shoxxs  to  be  let  ready  built  for  all  manner  of  tradesmen  that 
usually  keep  fairs,  and  so  to  continue  yearly  at  the  same  place.' 

The  Fair  of  next  year,  1701,  is  thus  admirably  described  in  a  letter  of 
Brian  Fairfiea,  in  Nichols's  Toiler,  L  418 :  'I  wish  you  had  been  at  May 
Fair,  where  the  rope-dancing  would  have  recompensed  your  labour.    All 
Yoiu  rv. — ^HO.  YL  a  0 
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Jfi^  Fair,  a  Bxmd^ed  Tean  Am. 


the  nobility  in  town  were  there, 
and  I  am  Boie,  even  yon,  tit  your 
years,  nmst  have  had  your  youtb- 
fdl  wishes,  to  hare  beheld  the 
beanty,  shape,  and  aotiTiiy  of  lAdy 
llary  when  she  danced.  Pray  ask 
my  Lord  Eair&x  after  her,  who, 
thongh  not  the  only  Lozd  by  twenty, 
was  every  night  an  admirer  of  her 
while  the  Fair  lasted.  There  was 
the  ciiy  of  Amsterdam,  well  wor<li  - 
yoTir  seeing;  e^ecy  strvet^  eyery 
mdividnal  house  was  caxvod  in 
wood,  in  exact  proportion  oue  to 
another;  tlie  Stadthouse  was  as  big 
as  your  hand;  the  whole,  though 
an  irregular  figure,  yet  that  you 
may  guess,  abcmt  tea  yards  diam»* 
ter.  Here  was  a  boy  to  be  se^ 
that  within  one  of  his  eyes  had 
DBD8  UECB  In  Capital  letters,  as 
oxjLi£LMD8  is  on  half-^r-cT^wn ; 
round  the  other  he  had  a  H^rew 
inscription,  but  this  you  must  taki 
as  I  did,  ui)on  trust*  I  am  now 
drinking  your  health  at  Lockett's, 
therefore  do  mo  justice  in  York- 
shire.' 

The  May  Fair  of  1703,  though 
it  opened  merrily,  did  not  close 
without  a  tragedy.  There  was  Mr. 
Miller's  booth  over  against  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  TOX)e-dancer's,  where 
was  'presented  an  excellent  dndl, 

*  This  »ght  reminds  ub  that  a  similar 
wonder  was  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar,  (now 
Trincess'  Theatre,)  ia  Oxford-street,  in  tho 
autumn  of  1828;  w)i«n  a  little  girl  was 
hhown  there  with  Napoleon  Empereur  on 
the  iris  of  her  left  eje ;  and  Empei-eur  Na- 
poleon on  the  iris  of  the  right  eje ;  explained 
bj  the  child's  mother  intently  looking,  dui^ 
ing  her  prq^nancy,  at  a  five-franc  piece  of 
Napoleon's,  whidi  had  been  given  to  Ler 
by  her  brother  previous  to  a  long  absence. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  marvel  of 
1701  or  that  of  1828  is  most  credible  { 


called  Cnspin  Crispianus,  or  a  Shoe- 
maker a  I^rince,  with  the  best  ma- 
chfiies,  swinging,  and  dancing,  ever 
yet  in  the  Fair.'    The  pickpockets 
and  otbar  rgiguaB,  however,  flocked 
there   ip  such  numbers,  that  the 
magistrates  interfered,  and  some  aol- 
diers    taking    part  with  the  mob 
against  the  constables,  a  Mr.  John 
Cooper,  a  })eace-officer,  was  killed; 
he  was  buned  in  St  James's  church, 
and  his  fanend  senaoti  was  preached 
b^  Dr.  Wedgewood,  before  the  jus- 
tices, high  constable,  <&o.,  of  West- 
minster.    The  aboTO  riot  led  to 
an  agitation  to  put  down  the  Fair, 
•when  the  Ohmialtof  said :  '  Oh  the 
piety  of  some  pec^e  about  the 
Quern  (Anne),  who  can  suffer  things 
of  this  nature  to  go  undisoorered  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  consequently  un- 
punished!    Oan  any  rattonal  man 
imagine   tiiat  Her  Majesty  would 
permit  so  much  lewdness  as  is  com- 
mitted at  May  Fair  for  so  nuiny 
days  together   so  near  her  royal 
palace,  if  she  knew  anything  of  the 
matter?     I   do   not    beliere  the 
patent  for  that  Fair  allows  the  pa- 
tentees the  liberty  of  setting  up  the 
Doyirs   shops,   and   exposing   his 
merchandise  to  sale ;  nor  was  there 
erer  one  Fair  or  market  in  England 
constituted  for  this  purposa    Bnt 
this  Fair  is  kqpt  contruy  to  law, 
cmd  in  defiance  of  justice :  for  the 
last  Fair  when  the  civil  magistrates 
came  to  keep  the  Queen's  peace 
there,  one  constable  was  killed,  and 
three  others  were  wounded.'    One 
Cork,  a  butcher,  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  the  murder;  but  the 
F^  was  not  abolished. 

A  few  of  the  May  Fair  bills  ^!1 
best  i^ord  an  idea  of  the  show 
entertainments. 


▲T  JOHN   SLEEP*8   XUIIC  BOOTS,   (FROM 

TURNMILL  STREET,) 

IK  UROOE-FIEID  MARXXT,  AT  THB  SIGN  OF 

THE  STAR  MUSICK-BOOTH, 

DCRIKO  THE  SIXTEEN  DATS  OF  HAT  FAIK, 
QEXTLEFOLES  AND  OTHBBS  WH^L  BE  BKTBRTAIXED 
WITH  VABIETT  OF  ALL  60BTS  OF 

MUSICK,    SINGING,    DANCING, 

AND  OTHER  PLEASANT  PAfiTIIfES. 

VrVAT  REGINA. 


Jffay  ^atr  a  Sundred  Teari  Ago.  541 

,    MAT  FAIR,  . 

HlLLBIt'd 

O'A'Tfie  LOrit  ASsbCTATlOl^  fiOOTir, 
AT  THE  tTPPER  £SD  Ot 
BROOK     FIELD     ICA&KET* 
^  19EAB  H7DE  PAKE  0OKSt», 

DoriDg  Uie  time  of  MAY  FAXK  will  qx  pmssBirrEO 

AK  BXC£LLBNT  Df^OU:.,  CALLXD 

:    KING    WILLIAM'S    HAPPY    DELIVBRAWCE 

AKD  OLOElOUff  TRtUlfPH  'OV£R  BIS  EKEHIB8, 
OR  THE  00NST7LTATIOK  OF  THE 

I*OPK,  DEVIl,  FRENCH  KING,  AND  THE  GRAND  TURK; 

W2T3  TBB  WII0L6  VOUC  OV  THE  SXXnB  OF  9AMU1I, 
AXP    THE .  HIBfOtms    OF    A   RUnDQADB    FRENCH    MA^ 

AND  BRANDY  JEAN, 

Xrmi  THE  CONCEITS  OF  6CABAH0UCH  A27D  HARLBQinsr, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THE  BEST  SINGING  AND  DANGING  THAT  WAS 
; '   SVJBR  SESM  IN  A  FAI^,  Aij90  A  DIALOGUE  80N6. 

ViVAT  REX. 


HUaBANiyS  BOOTH, 

AT  TRB  UPPER  ENt>  OF  BROOKFIELD  IfABKET, 

NEAH  ItTDE  PARK  CORNER, 

DURING   THE  TIME   OF   THE    FAIR  WILL   BS  PRESBNTSD 

AN  EXCELLEirr  DROLL,  CALLED  THE  FAIRT  QUBEN ,  Oft 

LOVE  FOR  LOVE, 

AND    TUB    ■DBflOORS   OF  THE    HONGRT    CLOWN, 
TOGETHER  WITH  THAT  EXCELLENT  ART  OF 

VAULTING    ON    THE    MANAGED    HORSE, 

PERFORKED  BT  THOMAS  SIMPSON,  THE  FAllOTO 

VAULTING  MASTER  OF  ENGLAND, 

WITH  0O2SGS  AND  DANCES,  SCENES,  FLYING,  AND   MA8HEENS, 
THE  LIKE  NEVER  SEEN  IN  THE  FAIR  BEFORE. 

VIVAT  REX. 


THE  DROLL 

INTERMINGLED  WITH  A  V08T 
DEUGHTFCL  MERRT 

COMEDY 

AFTER  THE   MANNER  OF  AN 

OPEIiA, 

WITH  EXTRAORDINARY  VARIETIES  OF 

SINGING  AND  DANCING, 

by 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SOUTHAMPTON'S 

SERVANTS. 

VITAT  REGINA. 
a  O  3 
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Mdy  Fdptr  a  Hundred  TeM  A^. 


AT  MB.  rnoj^r's  akd  sck.  barxes's  Bcxmr, 

STAXDUka  O:^  the  SAILE  «ItOin!iO  as  JT  PID  last  YEAB| 

Dina^bk'a  the  timb  of.  >iay  faib» 

ARE  TO  BE  8££N 

XH£  FAMOUS  SOP£  DANGERS  OF  EUROPE. 
VIVAT  BBOIKA. 


From  the  ftboT6»  and  other  Moj 
ito  bills  of  the  Bome  period,  it 
ftppears  that  SoHas  as  Sc&ramoach, 
Baxter  as  Harlequin,  and  Etans  as 
an  Eqnestriaii',  were  the  feTourite 
performers. 

The  enormities  of  the  'JMx  appear 
to   have   been   little  abated;    for 
Stzype  describes    it    as    a    place 
'  where  yotuig   people  did  use  to 
iBsort,  and  by  the  temptalion  thei^ 
met  with  here  oommii  much  sin  and 
disorder.     Here  they  spent  their 
time  and   money  in  drnnkenness, 
fornication,  gaming,  and  lewdness, 
whereby  were  occasioned  oftentimes 
quarrels,  tumnlts,  and  shedding  of 
blood-'     Therefore,  in   Kbyember, 
1 708,  the  grand  jnry  of  Westminster 
inade  a  presentment  of  '  the  public 
enormities  and  inconveniences,  and 
being  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  worthy  magistraey  of  the  CilTy 
of  London  In  thdir  late  proceedings 
dgainst  Bartholomew  Fiur,  did  pre- 
sent, as  a  public  nuisance  and  in- 
convenience, the  yearly  riotous  and 
tumultuous  assembly/  called  Mo^ 
Fair :  '  in  wliich  place  mimy  loose^ 
idle,  and  disorderly  persons  did  ren<* 
dessvous,  draw,  and  alluie   young 
persons,  servants,  and  others,   to 
meet  there  to  game,'  &a    The  sub* 
jeet  was  taken  up  strongly:    Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  in  his  editiosof  Brand's 
Fcpular    Antujtiiiies,    mentions    a 
scarce  Tract  in  his  possession,  en- 
titled '  Eeasons  for  suppressing  the 
yearlv  Fair   in  Barook^fleid,  Weslr 
minster,  commmily  called  May  Fair> 
recommended  to  the  otmsideration 
(rf  all  persons  of  Hanoorand  Vip- 
tile,'Svo.    Lond.    170$.    43page& 
The  Fair  was   then  disconi^iued ; 
for,  in  the  'JhHtr,  April  rS,  1709, 
we  read:  'Advices  iirom  the  upper 
end  of  Piccadilly  say  tliat  May  rmr 
is  utterly  ab(^iBhe4  s>id  we  hear 
that  Mr.  Pinkethman  has  removed 
his  ingetiious  company  of  strollers 
to  Greenwich.'    And  in  the  Taiter, 


May  24,  we  i^ad  that  '  liie  Filr  % 
now  br^e :  l>ut  if  is  allied  stffl  to 
sen  animals  there.  Tliere<br8,ifBDX 
lady  or  genlfteman  faave  occasion  fii 
a  fame  elephant,  lei  him  in(|uii^  4A 
Mr.  Pinkethman,  who  has  on^  to 
dnposeofatai^asotial^enita.  The 
do^&l  of  May  Fair  Das  ftuil6  sunk 
thtd  price  of  this  noble  a:^tei«,  tn 
well  as  of  many  citiier  ettriosHies  of 
nature.  Ahd  ^^eai  is  iStue  desoVfft^ti 
among  the  gentlemen '  aoad  ladies 
who  wei<e  '^e  ornaments  t^  ^ 
town,  and  used  to  shine  ft  phmics 
and  diadems;  the  heroes  being  most 
of  them  presiM,  and  Ch^  queend 
beating  hemp.  Mrs.  San^jand;  so 
hmcfm  for  her  ingetdous  puppet- 
show,  has  set  up  a  shop  in  the 
Etehange,  where  she  se^  hmrfillle 
troop  under  the  term  of  ^'jointed! 
babies;"'  it  fis  added,  i^  tiie  tvsv, 
that  the  'take-hell  Ptmoh,'  hy  his 
loose  life  and  conversalioikr,  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  tiie  Tom  of  'the 
Fair. 

^e  Fair  of  1708  was  the  last  for 
several  yean;  bat  was  stAsequeDtly 
renewed,  as  the  ac^mpanying  iHufr- 
tration,  from  a  coloured  drawing, 
shows  the  Mf^Pair  of  1716,  when 
the  men  wore  all  sorts  of  cocked 
hats  to  give  a  little  Ii£»  to  their 
sagacily.  Hero  we  have  tha  Mi^« 
poie»  with  its  fying  tope;  the 
naoontebank  on  his  piatfiiam;  the 
preparation  for  the  aes^xaee;  the 
house  on  the  right  has  its  show^ 
dioih  of  Adam  and  Ihre;  "beyond  it 
is  the  sign  of  the  Bog  and  Duck, 
for  duck-hunting  was  a  prime  sport 
here,  espe^iaily  Ibr  the  *  natblMirs  of 
the  market ;  and  im  the  ^stance  is 
May  Fair  obapeL '  The  ruz«l  aSpactdf 
the  plaoe-^tB  gabled  hotise%  baoked 
by  lofty  trees,  should  be  notiosd,  lor 
l^ese  were  socm  doomed  t6  ofenngs. 
However,  the  Fair  sttrvived;  tot  the 
newspapeMi  of  173^  infi>nn  rm  *tM 
'  an  aa»*racei  altraoted  tast  i;iowds 
toMayFairf  and  in  r744, the  grand 
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jury  of  Middlesex,  among  ee^c^ml 
gaming-houses  and  places  .&e- 
qaented  by  people  of  bad  character, 
prceented  Hallam's  New  Theatre 
at  May  Fair,  for  its  great  meetings  of 
idle  and  disorderly  persons. 

The  Fair  was  held  on  t^e  ^te  of 
what  is  now  Curzon  Street,  Hert- 
ford Street,  and  Chesterfield  House 
and  g^rdeoa  •  Johp  Th<H9as. SmiUi, 
who  died  in  i&jj.  in  bia  SirteU  (jf 
Imchn,  tells  us  that  '  )jb^  ground 
between  the  back  of  Lord  Ck>Yen* 
try^a^  Na  io6,  (Piccadilly,)  and  the 
soutJb  wall .  of  the  Earl  of  Chestejv 
^Id's  giMden  in  Cuxzon^hreet,  wfui, 
in  i7M»  aa  irregular  space;  ^'May 
Fair-row  "^and  **  flay-hill-row  "  being* 
at  that  tiiBie>  the  only  xegular  buildr 
ing&  Ther^  wae»  witliin  memcNcyi 
on  the  western  portion,. ppurtly  <Nq^ 
the  site  of  Hertford-siseeJ^  an  c^d 
wooden  publio-hoase,  one  of  the 
onginal  o^db  qI  "The  Dog  and 
Ducl^;,,"  bej^ind  whidi«  towards  the 
noi^yim  9k  stream  of  clear  woter^ 
nearly  aop  feet  squaie^  sojrounded 
l^  a  graveltwalk,  hoarded  up  kaee* 
high^  anrl  Bhaded  aU  round  by  wili 
bwsv  Thid  pond  w<e  nolorioua  for 
the  crsiel  aport  of  Puok-huntuog: 
here  is  onc^  €if  ita  charaoteristic  an*- 
poBniBeinep;^:—  . 

*Jdne.25t  174a-**^Ai  KUy  Filr  DikUiig 
Pond,  on  Monday  next,  the  27th  inst.,  Jin 
Iifl»t4m>  Di^  NeiD,  (4e»  y«ar»  '<4d,  ^ith 
bnvlly  a  tooth  in  iM*  h«(Mi  t»  bcJ4  a  4uokt 
but  well  koowyi  for  bis  ^oodnen  to  4U  that 
have  aoepi  him  hunt,)  hunts  six  ducks  fof 
d^uiaea,  against  the  bitch  called  the  Flying 
%iniel,  from  tfie  Duckinc;  Pond  on  the 
ofth(M:  side  of  tpe  wafer,  vrho  hai  b«lt  all 
she  hfts  fafi!ineed  agidnst,  except  Hr.  Hooton'a 
OQ0d^l5loi»if.    T»  begin  at  t#o  o'dook. 

<  Mr.  Ha»t»n  t)«ga  his  diutdtttefB  VMi*t 
tahw  it  anii*rt»pay  Twofjenoo  adaittaoioa 
at  ^e  g9(e»-aiid  take  a  ticket,  wbifh  iviil 
hft.alWwe<l «»  Cwh  ia.  their  rMkouing.  No 
p^raaa  .admitted  without  a  Ticket,  that  ntch 
as  are.  yot  Uked  nittjr  be  kept  oat. 
♦  *  Kote.     Right  Linooln  Xle.* 

DadQ-hiiiiting  was  baid  in  sooh 
high  rapnlia  in  thd  teign  of  Oharles 
H.,  tbat  tfad  King  and  many  of  iiiir 
pnme  nobility  often  nvitnessed  il|  and. 
Willi  tiieir  dogs  joined  in  the  sport 
In  Mm.  Behn'«  play  of  «SVr  PatrM 
J'^incff,  a  \6ix  Oredulons  Easy  talks 
aUmt  a  cobbler,  bis  doi^tmifcori-HiBd 
fais  expeetation  of  soon  beoomiag 
'  the  JDolce  of  Daoking-pond.' 


In.  Malthind's'  London,  1756, 
May  Fair  i^  mentioned  as  still 
annually  celebraled.  And,  of  its 
humonrs,  some  ten  years  later,  we 
have  a  cnrions  picture  by  that  pains- 
taking anticjuary,  John  Garter,  who« 
writing  in  iSi6,  says : 

*  Fifty  years  hare  passed  away  since  this 
place  of  amusement  was  at  its  height  of 
atttiactioii:  the  spot  wheia  the  fair  was 
held  still  retajm  th«  name  of  ^!ay  FaiiV 
and  exists  in  much  the  same  state  as  at 
the  above  period ;  for  ipstance,  S]iepher4*9 
Market,  and  houses  surrounding  it  on  the 
north  and  east  sides;  and  Wliite  Horse* 
street,  Shep^eiti*s-oourt,  Sun-court,  and 
Market-court.  Westward:  an  open  Sfteoe. 
«ktendiag  to  Tyburn  (now  Park)  lane; 
since  biSlt  upon  as  Chapel-street,  Bhs^ 
herd^treet,  Market^street,  Hertfordi^thset, 
lko«  SootkHlard:  tiie  n^ted  Dackin^pond* 
home^  and  igndcul;  in  a  Urge  Jiidkig^ 
school,  OuT^gton^treet,  the  resideooe  of 
the  noted  Kitty  Tisber,  (about  1779.)  Th« 
Market-house  oousisted  of  two  stories :  first 
story,  a  long  and  cross  aisle  for  butchers' 
shops,  and  e:(teruallj,  other  shops  connected 
with  culinaiy  purposes :  second  story,  used 
as  a  theatre  at  fair  time,  for  dramatic  per- 
lormanccs.  My  reoollection  serves  to  raise 
before  ihe  the  representation  of  the  Beveng4i 
of  whioh  th«  only  object  left  in  ramem* 
bnmoe.ii  ^  the  black  man,"  Zanga.  BoIdwv 
the  butcfaers  gave  place  to  toymea  aad 
ging^rbrsad-btkeniH  At  present,  the  upper 
story  ia  onflocHredf  the  lower  nearly  desoled 
by.  the  butchers,  and  tlieir  shops  occupied 
by  needy  pedllng  dealers  in  small  wares ; 
in  truth,  a  most  deplorable  contrast  to 
what  once  was  such  a  point  of  allurement,' 
In  the  ar^as  encompassing  the  market-build- 
in^  Were' booths  (or  jugglers,  prize-Hghters, 
both  at  cud^ls  and  bAck-4woitis ;  iMndng'^^ 
matches  and  wild  beasts.  The  sports  aoti 
uadsF  coret  wera  meuntcbaoks,  fire-eatcn»- 
affr-racing,  sausage-tables,  dice-ditto,  op*- 
aod«4owns,  raeny-go-rounds,  buli^baitingy 
giinning  for  a  hat,  running  for  a  shitt, 
hasty-pudding  eaters,  esl-divei-s,  and  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  ofber  similar  {lastimes.* 

This  account  nay  be  xolied  on, 
as  Carter  was  born  and  passed  his 
youthful  days  in  Piccadilly  (at: 
'  Carter's  Statuary  '\  two  doors  &om 
the  south  end  of  Wnite  Horse-street 

Another  of  the  Fair  atttadtiona 
was  in  a  fionit  one^pair  room  in' 
Sun .  Coutt,  [on  the  south  side  of 
Qurtoo-streeti]  where  a  Frenchmaa 
eKbibited  'this  aaUmishing  strength 
of  the  Stnmg  Woman,  his  w2e,' 
whidh  John  Carter  has  yery  niinut^ 
ly  describod,  ttod  authenticated:  he 
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psDonied  ficom  White  fiordSHBtroet, 
with  three  of  the  men»  thqr  hmig^ 
it  up,  and  placed  it  an  the  floor. 
The  woman  was  short,  bat  nxxrt 
|)eaTitifdI^  aod  delusately  foxmed, 
sad  of  a  most  loyely  oemrtenanne. 
She  finrt  let  down  her  hair^  (a  light 
'anbnm,)  of  a  tengih  descending^  to 
her  knees,  winch  fihe  twisted  round 
the  ptojec^mg  port  of  the  anTil,  and 
thien,  Ti^h  aeeniing  eoee^  lifted  the 
paaddronB  weight  some  ixiches  from 
the  floor.  After  this,  a  bed  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
when  itcMning  on  hei  neck,  and 
-  «aoo?ering  h^.  boeom,  the  hnshend 
-oideiied'tl^  smithato  ]l)laee 'tbeveon 
•the  antil,  and  Ibrge  npad  it  a  hone- 
ahoe!  This  they' obeyed:  bytalong 
torn  the  fixe  a  fed-*hot  piece  of  iron, 
and  with  their  icnrging-hamiiiers 
eoumleting  the  ahoe  with  the  same 
might  load,  indifferenee  as  when. in 
the  shop  in  their  cdnatani  lajxntr. 
The  prosfciate  ftiir  one  seemed  to 
indole  ih]a>with  the  gseotest  ooih- 
posnre/taUdng  and  stngiiig  dniiDg 
the  whole  ptoeeea:  then,  with  an 
afifdrt,  which,  to  the  bystanders  ap- 
pealed snpematQial,  she  oast  the 
anvil  from  off  her  body,  lumping  np 
at  the  Ban)0  moment,  with  extreme 
. gaiety,. and  withoi;^t  the  least  dis- 
aomposnre  of  hex  dress  or  person. 
That  these  was  no  tneik  or  oollnsien 
was  obvioiia  from  this  evidence  of 
Mr.  Carter:  *Tfae  apeotators  stood 
aboijit  the  room,  ovat  ftmily  and 
fiiends;  the  smiths  were  strangers 
tb  the  Frenchman,  bht  known  to 
n«.'  The  Strong  Woman  *  next  put 
her  naked  feet  on  a  red-hot  snla- 
noJid&c,  which  feat,  by  the  vrixj,  did 
not  surprise  the  narrator.  . 

Aniolher  oelebxity  of  the  Fair  was 
the  oelabraied  gingerbread  vendor, 
dressed  in  laced  cooked-hat  and 
feather,  embroideEred  coat,  ruffles, 
and  white  silk  stockings,  but  better 
known  by  Ins  cry  of  Tiddy  Diddy, 
Doll-loll,  loll  loll.  There  was  also 
a  satiric  exhibition  of  puppets  be- 
heading puppets  in  a  coal-shed — in 

*  Mr.  DtaAA  IkSiiikn  the  StKiiigf  Weftian 
to  hate  hmt  l[Ini..All«hpni^wl»p.'|lied  in 
i)rqi7-line  ia  XSl7i  at  a.  very  m^\f»xd 
age*  MadaDie  also  ^etfoxvaed  at  Bartholo- 
ixKW  Fair  in  It52. — S^  *  Herrie  EngUnd,* 


■aUmdon  to  thtt  iecBnfc.winMiittsnt 
of  the  fiootch  fiiittftftin]  £cicd:IiQxat. 
'  Pennanti  <who  died  in..i79&») 
ieils  tis  that  )io  jnaqmheted  tiiB.<taBt 
.celebnitioiiB  of  May  'Bar.:  i^lfbe 
.  place  was  coyerpdwith  faoo&S,  tem- 
«poraEy  theatm,  and  every  eMtioe- 
ment  to  low  plessdraT..  dChe^'SSlir 
was  fijiaHy  disDontinoed  aiihi^ift- 
atanea  of  GeoB^,  sbcth  Sail  i^ 
Coventry,  who  diatdvbod  with  the 
riot  and  nprosr  of  the  pSaoe  in  the 
rear  of  his  iiotjoem  PiocadiUy^  pto- 
cured  the  aJbolitianof  thoEafr:  his 
lordship  died  in  1809. 

We  now  part  with  the  hiStoQr  of 
the  Fair,  and  torn  to  the  poiod 
at  which  it  becama  «  iftShioHrtdo 
locality.  Maob  of  the  gvonAd  was 
built  upon  as  early  laa  1704,  whto 
certain  individuals,  living  in  a>place 
called  '  May  Fair/  are  rsted,  tx  the 
first  time,  to  the  poor  of  4be  panh 
of  St.  Martin'«*iB^the*FieldSi  '  in 
the  SBmo  books,  under  tfar  year 
170S,  is  the  Allowing  antiy  :^'Mr. 
Sheppard,  for  the  grouhd-imt  of 
the  Eaire,  mrket,  •foid  <me  faoiiae, 
1?.  If;'  And»  in  the  y^ear  17^,  a 
rateis paid  to  ^b  poor  hy  *€%ixis- 
topher  EeeveB>  fior  tae  plfl^hoOBein 
the  flair,'  * 

In  the  London  Journal,  a7thiMiyr 
1721,  it  is  stated--*' The •  gronsBd 
on  which  May  F^  formerly  stood 
is  marked  out  for  a  large  aqoaro, 
and  several  fine  strieets  and  hoosn 
are  built  upon  it* 

From  the  above  Bhepjard^  Shep- 
herd's Market  derives,  its  name.t 
He  built  and  resided  in  the  long 
white  garden-house,  on  the  north 
side  of  OurzouHstreet^  .' for  many 
years  inhabited  by  La^  "Eudb,  and 
afterwatds  by  Lady  Beade,  who 
died  in  ii'  In  1750,'Mr.  She^mard 
offered  to  sell  the  above  menold 
house  and  garden  for  the  amall 
sum  of  500/.,  and  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Beade  the  property  was, pur- 
chased by  Lord  oS^hsjiimttiii.  for 
that  i^om.  His  lioMship,  mH 
greatly  improved  tiie  hptiA,jsbld  it, 

*  'Gunnii^bani's  9andboak|t>f  l^mieOf 
2pd«Ut...p,327.  ..        .     ,,,      ... 

()•  In  the  nqir  brgpna  fiu^.^of.  'Th« 
f^j  and  ii^  J>fiii\/  ^e  of  ^  Quzacieri, 
in  a  f«r-off  count^,  sits  <lofrn  i^  writt 
liome  to  his  dear  Ib^e,  Sil  Hartnoni,  ia 
Shepherd's  Market. 
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ley^ .  bfkoraiaidB  Locd  WharaoUifey 
te'i3,o©o&  (i/.  ^.  5/i»«A.)    Over 
agMntit   ttiid  i»«q[iert^   is    OiBfttiii 
'€ltopd,ndihm  t^  yard*  of  which 
naa  ^lOoith's  Ohapei/  a^  place  pf 
gifla^*  noiorielQri   both  edifioaittie 
ab^^ai'iti  th0tlialatice«f  the  aocom- 
paafing  .  iDgniTiDg*      The    Ber. 
t'AltuHdetf  .E^ith>  the  pn^pnetor  of 
tibe  laaaalHar  eh*pel,  vas  a  disgfaoe 
ftt)  hBB  okfth,  and  was  <  indiffozent  to 
€dlrobj|ecilB  b«ti  moneor*  and  inoiozi^ ; 
bgr   ita  oODdnot  sabjectiitig.  him- 
self to  eccleaiaatical  censure^  isd  in 
1791^40^  a  tpnblio  excoBiiniimefltioii. 
'  ifimth,  hCMroreri  esocxomuaicsted  in 
Mhilani:  4te  biihop  of  the  diooeae; 
Jk.^  AuigsmBi^ibs  jad^;  and  Dr. 
ISiebeeh,  th«  T«ek»  of  St.  (ieatgB% 
.IMi^orcv-aquaiG.    £eit¥s  piineipftl 
teeattoti  -was  the  pesfotixmnoe  of 
'«ia»t    sunriacpea    ait  a    mioutefs 
olotico:.   theyi  heesme   nlmoBt    as 
notoziiAlB  ^  the  Eleet  macriagefl^- 
.4/boo  in:  one.  Tear;    the  bnaiest 
petipd  .ofi  i^  ilHctt  trade  being 
.  Eaivftimei  The  eunnii^  with  which 
. -h^^ontimd  to  adrertifle  thia  traffic 
-iBiODnnisxion  with:  a  domestic  be- 
xewrement  is  ingeoiona^ 

*  We  are  infonned,'  aa^s  the  IMTy  Ad- 
-vMmi^;  Jffk  28mI,  1750,  « tUt  Mra. 
JmH^'j  OQr]>ie  wm  aenNred  from  btr  hiia- 
bniMl'*  Mo\m  In  M^  Fm  the  lOHidle  of 
Octojb^r  ]ajsl^  ta.a^.ApatibuQcary.'eaQ.Soath 
Audt«7-etr^t«. where  ehf  )ie»  in  a  room 
l^ung  with'  moarning^  and. is  to  poatinue 
there  till  Mr.  Keith  can  atteiui  her  funeral. 
The  wkf  to  iff.  Keith's  chapel  h  through 
Piccadilly,  hr  the  end  o^  St.  JamesVstreet, 
Ati4  down  Clargee-street,  and  turn  on  the 
\M:  the  marriages  (together  with  a 
Ikfluc  oQ  a  tlte«ahiiUng  stamp  tad  certifi- 
cate ai«  catiied  on  for  a  ^nei^  ai  nival, 
aoj  tit3Q9  lill  iWr  in  the  tfUmoon,  hj 
Aoqtbef  regvjbtr  clei^gyman,  at  Mr.  Keith's 
little  chapel  .in  Mi»7  Fair^  ne^  Hyde  Park 
Oqnier,  opposite  the  g;rea^  chapel,  and 
within  ten  yards-  of  it ;  there  is  a  porch  at 
the  door  like  a  country  church  porch.*    , 

Xn  the  second  volmne  of  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  (Cunninf^kam^a 
edti,^  is  some  amuaing  gossip  abont 
ICeitn.  Here  is  the  story  of  Hand- 
tttmie  Tracy,  who  was  inveigled 
into  mauying  the  bntterwoman's 
daughter,  iii  CraY6n-Btreet.  Tracy 
consented  to  dine  with  her:  *the 
niotiber/  says  WaJpole,  'borrowed 
some  silyer  to  buy  a  leg  of  umtton. 


and  thayikiepli  ite  eager  lover  drink- 
ing till  tivtelve  at  nagfat,  when  p 
chosen  oenunitteo  wi£ted  on  this 
ftithfal  pair  to  the  minister  of  May 
fair.  Tho  doctor  was  in  bed,  and 
swore  ihe  woaM  not  get  up  to  txuas^ 
tiie  Sing,  bnt  he  had  a  farother  ovnr 
the  way  who  periians  woold,  and 
who  did.'  Of  Eeith^a  pxeaohing  it 
is  toid  that  in  his  aennon  on  the 
death  of  Frederiek  Pnnoe  of  Wales, 
he  said  '  he  had  no  great  parts,  but 
he  had  great  Tirlnes;  indeed,  tbqy 
degenerated  into  Tioes :  he  was  TOQr 
generous,  bat  I  bear  his  genenx&lor 
has  rained  a  great  many  people: 
and  then  hia  comdesoensioB  was 
such,  that  he  kept  -very  bad  com- 
pany.' AjqA,  when  Keith,  'tibe 
marriage -broker/  was  ;told  the 
bishops  would  lender  his  marrying, 
he  lepyed,  <  Well,  let  'em,'  bat  that 
he  would  be  revenged,  and  buy  two 
or  three  acres  of  ground,  and  'uoder- 
bury  them  alU'  r 

In  this  chapel,  James,  fooith 
Buke  of  Hamilton^  was  mamed  to 
the  youngest  of  the  beautiful  Mt^ 
Gxuming&  The  J>ake  Ml  in  lore 
witii  h^  at  a  masquetade^  and  de- 
termined to  many  her  in  the  spring. 
WaJpoto,  wliting  to  Sir  Horace 
Manni  £^b.  ay,  x75>/n7B: 

*  ihont  a  ff>ft0fght  siAce,  at  an  fmtneose 

asseixihly  ^t  my  Lord  Chesterfield's,  made 

to  show  the  hente,  whldi  is  raally  dost 

magnifioent)  DaUe  Hamilton  made  violent 

lo^e  at  one  end  of  4b^  room,  while  he  Was 

pbying  at  plwraoh  iit  the  other  end ;  that 

is>  he  Aeither  ,saw  the  baol(,  nor  his  own 

cards*  which  were  of  three  hundred  pounds 

each;  he  90QQ  los^  a  thouaancl.     I  own  I 

was  so  little  a  professor  in  love,  thai  I 

thought  all  this  parade  looked  ill  for  the 

poor  girl;  and  could  not  conceive,  if  he 

was  so  much  oigiiged  with  his  mletre«  as 

to  disregard  snch  sums,  why  he  played  at 

lill.    However,  two  ttishtsaftefwsrdsyhelng 

left  alone  with  her,  while  hm  metbor  and 

sifter  were  at  Bedford  House,  ht  Sound 

himself  So  impatient,  that  he  sent  ihr  a 

parspn.    The  doctor  refused  to  perform  the 

ceremony  without  licence  or  ring :  the  Pake 

swore  he  would  send  for  the  Archbishop^ 

— at  Itot  they  were  married  with  a  ring  of 

the   bed-curtahi,  at    half  an  hour  alter 

twelve  ai  night,  at  M$y  Fair  chafcl.' 

Within  two  years,  in  1754,  the 
Marriage  Act  put  an  end  to  Keith's 
vocation:  the  recotdsare  careftdly 
preserved;  for,  the  registers  of  the 
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May  Fair  marriages,  in  three  folio 
Yoloznes,  closely  and  clearly  written, 
are  kept  with  the  parish-boo^  of, 
St  George's,  Hanover-square. 

Curzon-stirect  is  named  after  the 
ground-landlord,  George  Augnstns 
OurzoD,  third  Viscount  Howe.  Mr. 
CuimiDgham  relates  an  interesting 
association  of  the  street — that  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  when  a  young 
man,  and  undintinguished,  lived  in 
an  attic  in  No.  24 ;  and  that  here 
he  modelled  his  bead  of  Satan,  and 
his  bust  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  derived  his  chief 
support  from  a  Mrs,  D'Oyley,  who 
lived  at  No.  a  i .  In  the  la^e  houee, 
No.  16,  for  many  years  resided  Sir 
Henry  Halfoid,  the  celebrated  Court 
physician,  under  George  lU.,  George 
IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Sir  Henry  was  twanty  years 
President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians,  and  contributed  much  valu- 
able information  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession.  In  1862,  the 
above  mansion  was  for  sale,  when 
the  sum  asked  was  15,000!.,  subject 
to  a  considerable  ground-rent. 

Chesterfield  House  and  garden 
has  been  already  incidentally  men- 
tioned. This  magnificent  mansion 
was  built  by  Isaac  Ware,  for  Philip, 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  author 
of  the  celebrated  Letters  to  his  son : ' 
his  boudoir  he  calls  the  gayest  and 
most  cheerful  room  in  England,  and 
Ills  library  tbe  best;  and  his  garden 
a  scene  of  verdure  and  flowers  not 
common  in  London.    The  columns 


and  the  grand  staircase  were  brought 
from  Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 

tChaodos;  and  the  copper-gilt 
t^ni  for  18  candles,  was  bought 
by  Lord  Chesterfield,  at  the  sale  at 
Houghton,  the  seat  of  Sir  BoberiWal- 

gol&  Lord  Chesterfield  died  in  this 
use  in  1773-  His  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful library  has  'tne  walls  covered 
half  way  up  with  rich  and  elassical 
stores  of  literature ;  above  the  cases 
are,  in  close  series,  the  portraits  of 
eminent  authors,  French  and  Eng* 
lish,  with  most  of  whom  he  had 
conversed.*  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  We  shall  never 
recall  that  princely  room  without 
fianoying  Chesterfield  receiving  in  it 
a  vint  of  his  only  child's  mother-^ 
while  probably  some  new  £avoarife 
was  sheltered  in  t^  dim  nkysfadeos 
little  boudoir  wiMim-^wlndbi^  still 
remains  also  in  its  original  Hue 
damask  and,  fretted  goIdwDzk,  as 
described  in  Madame  de  Monconseil. 
— Qtiarteriy  JievieWy  Na  153. 

With  two  more  memories  we  con- 
clude. InChe6terfield*street,rimo6t 
within  shade  of  the  above  mansion, 
once  lived  Beau  Brmnmell ;  and  at 
No.  27,  Charles-street,  a  resy.  ma/Si 
house,  looking  over  llie  norm  WS, 
upon  the  garden  of  Chesterfield 
House — the  finest  private  garden  in 
London — ^"lived  Mr.  Bec^ord,  the 
aatiior  of  V€Uhek,^ixi  just  tobli  i 
loophole  6{  retreat  as  deliglated  thil 
man  of  taste  e^d  knowledge,  >mn 
to  seed  in  ibs  gratification  of  ^stanBr* 
vagant  freaks.*  < 

*  ■      »  '     ' 

! 
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^TV)  talk  about  wluBt  now  ie  to  futeli 
i.  ^OKBB  from  the  ghost  of  poor 
old  Sarah  Battle:  'A  clear  tiro,  a 
ckon  hearth,  aod  th«  rigour  of  the 
game.'  The  rigonr  of  the  game  is 
gone.  You  may  clean  your  hearth, 
and  poke  yoiir  fire,  hut  you  can't 
keep  your  partner  from  revokmg, 
even  if  he  does  Eeem  to  be  attending 
to  the  'play,'  It  woa  different  ia 
Sarah  Battle's  days.  Cards  were 
cords  then,  and  to  mt  down  to  a 
gamo  of  whist  was  to  enter,  body 
and  sou],  into  a  very  serious  trans- 
action. Now-o-days  people  foraahe 
cards  to  run  after  a  parcel  of  pc- 
tuMR,  and  bookd,  and  magnzineB,  and 
music.  Even  those  who  do  still  pre- 
tend to  play  have  forgotten  the  good 
old  long-winded  game,  and  compn> 
mise  themselTea  with  short  whist; 
tio  we  must  take  society  in  London 
and  elsewhere  even  as  we  And  it; 
and  if  those  '  flics  who  spoil  the 
whole  pot '  will  '  play  at  playing  at 
cards,'  if  they  will  allow  their  atten- 


tion to  be  distracted  by  mere  ordt- 
nacy  aSaire  of  this  or  another  world, 
wo,  the  old  stogere,  must  needs  com- 
fort ourselves  by  the  remembranoe 
of  Uie  (lay  when  whist  was  a  world 
alao,  sole,  said  self-conteined.  For 
whiHt  is  great  It  may  not  be  a 
nursery  for  emperors  and  field-mar- 
shals, ns  chess  IS  said  to  be ;  but  yet 
I  think  wo  may  hold  it  to  Ije  equal 
to  the  production  of  a  m^iistrate,  or 
even  a  master  in  lunacy;  (br  ita 
proper  study  requires  some  foie- 
Ejght,  and  much  discrimination. 

But  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
old  faith  in  whist  is  fitst  disappear- 
ing. Rverything  in  the  present  day 
is  met  by  the  two  pass-words, '  What 
use  T  and  '  How  soon  ?'  The  use  of 
whist  is  a  matter  of  personal  feeling, 
and  moreover,  in  its  true  form,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  play;  so  we 
may  loirly  charge  its  neglect  upon 
the  impatience  and  cynicism  of  theee 
latter  days. 

A  gentleman,  one  not  particularly 
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stnitlaced  in  his  opinioDB,  told  tus 
to  our  £Eice,  the  other  day,  that  a 
pack  of  cards  consisted  but  of '  fifty- ' 
two  badjy-pzinted  bits  of  indifferent, 
caidboaid.  What  could  you  say  to 
scuh  a  man?  It  was  idl^  to  rennnd 
him  of  the  harmless  amusement  and 
intellectual  excitement  tlierefrom 
springing;  for  he  immediate  re- 
fertod  us  to  the  five  thousand  and 
fifty -two  badly  «•  printed  passions 
which  they  brought  into  play.  He 
offiimed  that  Ck)liins's  '  Ode '  might 
have  been  written  at  the  card-table, 
and  that  Le  Bmn's  'Passigni^'  were 
evidently  sketched  in  a  gambling- 
house.  We  on^  maniaon  this  .to 
fethow  that  the-  good^  oiti  domestic/ 
hanoless,  qufet,  middle-class  A\iust  ia 
looked  at  by  a-majority  of  tho  pro* 
Bent  generation  from  a  point  of  "view 
unkno^^  tothe  old  player. 

Now,  fsst(i  is  a  game  being  played 
in  a  qiliet,  ooiftfortablc  parlour.  The 
four  people  engaged  therein  have  far 
the  time  being  devoted  themselves 
somewhat  eamestly.to  its  develop- 
«ment;  and  altfaou^  ^e  0miling[  gesi« 
ileman  to  the  'left  lias  made  a  i^ 
niistakes,  I  take  this  to  be  a  tbtotbly 
tnx  sample  of  tho  sort  of  table  ire  g<et 
in.  the  loesent  day.  Evidently  the 
point  chossn  is  that  most  exciting 
one,  *  the  odd  trick  */  and  if  yo«  t^ike 
thetzouble  to  look  in^  the  po^itioix 
o^  the  game,  you  'Will  find  that  the 
atout  old  g^tlemaa  w^pio  turns  his 
back  upon  you  has  been  quietly  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  what  is  called 
'selling 'his  neighbours  They  have, 
by  means  of  some  very*  very  old- 
world.  mystijQcatiQius,  be^n  made  to 
believe  tbi^t  the  best  cards  han^e  been 

ayed,  and  thereupon  the  elderly 
y  is  somewhat  gaily  laying  down 
her  king,  unaware  of  th^  foct  tl^t 
the  ace  in  the  hand  of  her  inscm- 
,  table  oppon^t  is  lying  in.  wait  to 
knook  down-  lus  majesty.  But  not 
only  is  the. old  lady  deceived  into 
menxment>— ^herpartxMsr  lightly  pi^ts 
the  aged  deceiver  lipon  t&e  shoul- 
der; while  opposite,  even  with  a 
gpnm  and  disagreeable  expression, 
sita  one  who  waits  impatiently  to 
Jose  the  game  that  is  wpn.  Mr«  In- 
serutable  will  secuie  the  f^  txjok, 
and  the  game  will  b^  his.  Tbeorwill 
all  cry  shame  on  him  for  a  treaoher-* 
Qfuadog;  hut t^ejsin^ none  thfii^ss 


have  enjoyed  the  surprise  his  con- 
ning h^  obliged  them  with. 

]^ilkap&  their  faces  are  worth  a 
little  scrutiny.  We  are  afraid  they 
have  not  quite  run  the  gamut  of  the 
'  Eassions '  in  the  high  classic  style 
of  3tr.  Collins,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
maokier;  but  you  may  be  assured 
that  the  old  lady  hsfi  put  hex  feet  cm 
tfaa  hassock,  stnmglj  resolved  to 
relish  her"  foil  measure  of  e:|cite- 
mesit^.  and  that,  mi(»reov«r»  '^  is 
getting  wiMt  she  wants,  lliere  is  a 
xoundness  of  (ace  and  chi^,  a  sboit- 
ness'of  nos^,  and  &  cic^dteg  ixi)  of 
the  corners  of  the  eyes,  tl^  psomises 
a  gr^  capacity  iat  ^  enjo^ix&ont  of 
the  present  momeni  We  am  only 
sorry  that  aa  janich  camioi  lie  said 
for  the  gentlci^tim  who  is  sitting  on 
her  right.  To  ifA  the  teutil^his 
features  do  not*  pron^  an^q^nl^ble 

rrtner  for  the  rubber  or  for  Jiftb*  sHe 
so  evidently  in  i^  pooBtiialBi  of 
somebody  else's  teetli,.SBm^; 
head  of  hair  has  beOQ  ^ol' 
ously  '  paid  for,'  ^btSC  if 
slightly  inflamed  nose  I9r^ 
twinge  of  gout,  or  aibuni^p^iiJ^jjIirBD 
a  com,  and  finish  with' ^lyi 
lost  game,  we  must  pl^c 
tills  individual  cannot  pot 
mox^ent  the  mosteovable  dl[\ 
In  point  of  fact,  aU  the  reaSy  good 
humour  is,  as  you  ^eo)  on  tiit  kaog 
aide.  The  lady's  jxartner  to  Uie  1^ 
is  a  jocular  mBD>and  ^erenflcm^^^ 
gi^n  to^at  modem  habit  of  viollnt 
punningi  which  I  fear  he  bop  ao- 
quired  ^rom  <  thq  CUnastoaa .  bur- 
i^Bqnes*  But  &e.  InsoniliaU^^  Ae 
l^aro  of  the  9aipe,is  nether  a^ngsier 
nov  good-^tempared*  HotolaraAefljus 
parser,  and  be  pats  up  with  bis  op- 
p(»ienti  but  ho  has  a  niost  undas- 
goised,  contempt  fair  t^6«n  aU;««Dd 
if  it  had  not  happened  tO;  hua  to 
take  thia  odd  tnic^  goodaoaakBOvs 
what  might  have  been  thei.^xi- 
sequ^ices.  iHow  that  doi^ldo  -^ahin 
would  have  wagged! — iie?W'  tbdss 
eyebrows  would  have  Eeao(kd<into 
the  forahead  I--how  that  rundw  lip 

would . have  heldaeaafideiitiikl-'^f'' 
loquy  vrith  that  great^and^inuwiUe 
nose,  no  one  can  tell.»  For  tita^ame 
isnow  over,  thefiards  aie  to  pe  put 
away*  and  thciy  mustail;^  dqaiairto 
auppen    •  .♦.',..  i 


•      M9 
ALL  OVEB  LOITDON. 


IFItESENT  myself  to  yon  hb  b 
mao  with  &  grJevuiM.  Hove 
Ton  BDTttiiiig  of  that  kind  ?  Bnt  of 
«oime  y<n  have.  Fivery  one  has. 
None  of  na  ore  wifhoat  Some  Frank- 
enatetn,  moral  or  phTSioai.  Still, 
dltDv  ma  to  Bay  that  yours  most 
be  a  Ttt7  excesBiTe  and  abominable 
gnevanee,  if  aWo  to  challenge  «mi- 
pKcvxm  widi  mine:  I  don't  bebeve 
'  ;0a«an  match  it.  Ife  a  tniseiable 
«Mi0otati«i  at  the  best;  but  I  rather 
{nide  myseif  npon  my  misery  as  a 
pacDliuly  fine  one.  1  flatter  myself 
-ift  orJgiBal. 

One  brilliant  smnmCr  afternoon, 
1  mn  strolling  through  one  of  our 
principal  thoroogbfareH,  and,  for 
mnt  of  better  amusement,  presently 
stopped  to  look  at  a  large  oolleo- 
tion  of  stereoscopic  slides  attrac- 
tively di^layed  in  a  shop  window. 
The  pastime  was  somewlwt  dce«7, 
uid  singnlarly  deficient  in  interest. 


until,  to  mj  utter  amazement  and 
iedignatioD,  I  discovered  m/ii/  m 
one  of  a  gorgeonsly  goVnp  group 
engaged  in  the  sfrfemn  prooeedingB 
of  a  qnadrille,  I  looked  again- 
rubbed  my  eyes— said  it  couldn't 
be— but,  Dof  the' yillafnooa  fiwt 
remained — there  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  By  some  atiocioaaly  snr- 
reptitious  process  my  featores  had 
been  transferred— I  wao  doiog  L'Sl^ 
in  a  most  excruciating  way.  My 
companions  were  tar  from  poaeoMiug 
the  stamp  of  genUe  birth,  or  even 
average  reepectahlli^ ;  on  tiio  con- 
trary, there  was  an  nsmistakeablo 
ynlgarity  about  them.  They  looked 
ftir  all  the  world  jtat  vhai  they 
evidenUf  were — a  set  of  Bohemiafia 
droned  and  attitadiniaed,  at  so 
much  per  head,  per  diem,  in  order 
to  depict  the  pienitoed  eoaiahtiefl  of 
hshionable  life.  The  whole  thing 
was  arranged  to  form  a  Tery  im- 
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posing  iAbl«aa^.  r  Of.  qpius^  ^  male 
perfbrxaers  Trere  b$khUc4  in.  i\^  eusy 
cepted,  time-honoored,  yet   witluU 
hideous   garnittuce  Ipaown  hi  the 
tftio  of '  evening  dr^  :'-*<tho  geniUQl 
of  the  photographic  artist  ttra  i^kxr- 
this  question  necefsariiy  c(mfine4<— 
but  the  representatives  of  the  Max^ 
chia^q^  SQ-m4-S(>,  th^  Ladies  .^his 
and  Tnat,  and  the  Misses  Whatr-yovh- 
please,  were  overpoweringly  attoed*- 
The  loom  was  tivmeodov^  in  ooloqr- 
iog  and  gold;  there  weise  multi- 
tudes of  wasc-candles  in  miiftculous 
sconces^  which  I  strongly  suspect 
formed  a  portion  of  some  th^tire 
'  properties ;'  and  in  one  comer  wezts 
to  bb  observed  a  couple  of  long-^ 
haixed    musicians   giving   musifD^l 
measure  by  the  aid  of  piaoolbrte 
and    comet      Through   an    op^, 
door,   the  eye   traveMed    <iown  a 
fading  vista  of  corridor  illuminated 
by  the  flitting  to  and  fro  of  elabo- 
rate flunkeys,  one  of  whom  wm 
bending  reverentuJly  for^i^ud  with 
a  tray,  from  which  a  young  lady  in 
light*blue  was  elegantly  Tempvix^- 
some  refreshment^  striving  a^  mvtok  ■. 
as  ^possible  to  appear  parfeptly,  ob^.. 
livious  of  Jeamess  presence -^-sueh.. 
a  method'of  proceeding  jbeii^g  qiQJb9 
the  thing  in  polite  society. 
^  Tou  may  judge^  f^om  this  desccip*- ; 
tibh,  that  i/bQ  general   effect  w«s 
superb,  and  would  have  "bean  en^ 
tirely  so^  only  that  the  apartment 
was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
bath-room.    lu  this,  however,  there  • 
was  a  fair  amount  of  truthfulness; 
for  does  not  Idrs.  Chester  Digby  Pkio.- 
tagenet,  lyCrs.  Y^alsingham  Howard 
Percy,  and  the  reat>  contrive  to  bring 
about  a  hospitable  asphyxia  by  tbe 
process  of  inviting  a  hundited  aod 
fifiy  guests  into  ii  space  of  twenty- 
four  feet  by  eighteen  ?      . 

But  how  on  earth  had  I  got  inta 
this  hideous  caricature  of  the  ^  upper 
ten  thousQjid?'    Why  was  X  mitde 
to  do  dui;y  in  it  ?    How  had  it  oon^ 
to  pass?    Here  was  I — Vandaleiur. 
Pemberton    Mowbray—mized .  «ftp 
with  the  empUn^e$  of  a  rascally  pho-  • 
tographer— literally  forced  into  thei^. 
company— made    to.  posture  (leU-  . 
cately  before  the  i^dmiring  eyes  of  a 
large  coarse-rlooldng  woman  in  a 
gold  tiara  and  ostrich  plume.  Vastly 
pleasant^  forsooth!     why  of  coarse 


my  aP4«6tiit»noe0  wailft  ffltqgto 
il;  and  I  fihoQld  be  mora  thiai'«iB*: 
peptodof  bifltBg  nwsdl  oirt  aftJm 
shilliog^  A  day.  What  woaM  far 
the  use  of  my  attemptiBg  esidaii»» 
tion  and  denial  ?  Hoirsa)i6'  thoq^I 
And  iben  thit  aboBunaUe  Bsattr, 
with,  his  in&mouB  pons  and  iuMnei 
^octatobewdttyl  Whylehaabe^ 
driyenhalf  madl  He'a  sttie  io  find 
it  outl  <  .... 

I  must  QMi&sa  thftt  I  beoBBie  ^ery 
fxei^  in6p<{edb-*-aiy  inutteriti0i«pdkt 
of  Mej^histopheles  under  »  Hioie. 
euf^c^iia  appoUatite^- five  f^ 
l^btos  is  too  nHK0h&)r.  a  maai  iaa 
passioBrr-I  was  ocmteat  wiib  two* 
i<H  whidi>  in  conaidegeatioii  o£  .tba 
exciting  caijiseb  I  ttost  you  mtt 
absolve  ma.  It's  no  uio  sajjki& 
'Oh!  .you  m«$t  have  been,  misr 
taken.'  I  tell  you  I  Wfe  mfsemUy 
convineedL  Do  lyou  mcaa  to  say  I 
doa't  kium.  mf  oim  wkkstos? 
Ahl  tibal;  wae  what  tilio*  wxe^oh 
coveted. 

But  thib  was  only  the.  iaitifiive 
of  my  gheatly  experience.  I  and* 
diapi^  reasoned,  upon  ibe  atnmgptlO- 
tinbilitiea  of  being  pceeenti  in  sMne* 
otheiD  festive  scene,  luid  I  wnsl^ot 
lo^g  in  discovering  my  feaia  to  ]w 
laBoentabt>y  Deatized,  .  Just.'  nboye 
the  baUrioom  eifoir  I  fi>iui4  Jbtsftfelf 
at  a  dinner-pariiy,  I  was  evidsfittyi 
a*pet  with  the  artisty  for  I  praud^ 
ati^eendotf  the  praiidy»l  bofupd;! 
was  carvings  and  Jieames  (the  SWM' 
cietttmoe  wbo  was  ani^lying.  jdlifft 
to  the  erietoctatic  yoong  penmot  in 
blue)  was'  behind  my  chaii.  ^  ■'Bn^ 
parties  hi»?9  eoneeiaisd  wesaoTift 
grpiver  east  than  thoee  immortnttsa^' 
in  ^he  iowee.  dcmtaidt^  The  respeeift* 
ability  of  matnre  yeain  (wemed^  fae 
roalizBd.  Severe^lookiug^jsnilleiieii, 
in  white  wMstceftteHHabmeq  aC*0ii& 
tajcy  men,  m  :nt^«mfln<ai9H|Kttdef<Qiid 
old  ladies,  in  turbans  and  bnegMwd 
silks;  and  a  sprinkling  of  youth  tnd 
beiuily.  But  thia  wan  not'  ^  ffbk 
another   slide  I  was   >»ftn*^iT«r  •  .fo 

enohQiptmg  ^Mfosei  out  lof  .n  boat 
In  another  I  was  holding  thentnaivn 
of  I  a  bewitdiiBg  ImcophoUte.  i^Then 
ag^in  I  wifi  Ptt  a  ten-fight,  gotog 
aboT^  with  muffins:  inifikH*  I  wafl 
ali.ovQT  tiie  window^  My  annriiwniw 
beoame  more  vehem^t  and  laas 
suppressed  in  tone,  and  in  a  tol^- 
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iMg^U^  df  irritattm  I^vmllttd  into 
the  fibii|p^^d«tsrauii6d  to  poAM  'tlud' 
aoidiMioiiBXobbeiT of  hv  feiiihireB  to 
th*  nimoBt  -  Bat  I  had  misgiviiigs 
fiomibe  flist  astoiihs  satisfiidtory 
iBBidi'ofinqiary. 

.-^In^aA  «iitlioiJteitive;lM«ty  mftniMr 
i  dwned  <to  806  their  «6lle(Hi6n  of 
stereosoopio.gvoupB.  I  notice  that 
the'&ttendttbi  oteertsdnly  abrupt 
method  of  cony^ying  the  nxpleetj 
boll  'wm  quichfy'sitpiiiiedi  with  a 
lfli|pi!«tod£.  I  floott  fbttzid  loiM  of 
mgr  onm  espeeiale^  Mid  inughtr  ite 
refvers^  ia  oniet*  to  disoo^r  ibo 
naniGi  aad  whereabouts  of  n^JsreneiBy^ 
ball  'ji»t'  ttB  i  expected;  1ihei»  was 
DO  addreflB  tduvfteirer.  I  examkied 
otters;  with  tho  lik»  Msoli;  and 
fiad^  that  I  was  so  far  foiled  iii 
my  endeavours  to  tetetf  on  my 
vjliaiii,'  I  iiM|iiii«d  from  the  shop* 
idai^ihe  sOQioe  of  these  spMsfffiens. 
He^seemed  smrprised  at  the  toAe  I 
adopted,  bat  informed  me  tiiat  they 
bad  tiiem  from  a  wholesale  hotose. 

'  Be^so'  good/  said  I,  'as  to  tell 
meat  dDce  whai  wholesale  house/ 

Ifhe-attaiidaiit  called  his  master, 
t4>  wton  I  vepeated  my  request. 

'*  Mmf  I  Ask,  sir/  replied  he, '  why 
yon  widi  me  to  ^re  yon  tbst  kt- 
formation?     But,  exouee  me--4md 
he  lofdrad  «  little  puxded<--hayen't - 
1 00611  TOOT  iMse  betoe?^ 

'  fikMQOetlnu^  yeiy  muoh  like  it,  I 
b^eve'^tlimls  the  lasoidity  of  tine 
tfai^;  Just  look  here,  sirP— 4n 
\nlk  an  iikdignant  kiok  I  directed 
his  ittsutioxi  to  one  of  my  immor- 
talidngs. 

His  reooginitioii  of  the  portraiture 
ynm  imme&te,  and  his  race  wore  a 
dxribioiui' ^eotpresfflon  as  to  the  suit^ 
aUe  Hkifi  of  conduct  and  reply. 

*0f  oottfse/  I  said,  'yon  don't 
mesn  to  deny  that  that  is  my  resem-^ 
bhmce;  sold  I  should  like  to  know 
wbo  has  dated  to  take  such  a 
liberty.* 

'  Well,  I  must  say,  sir/  he  replied, 
'  that  I  shimld  not  haye  sni^sosed 
you  to  be  one  of  our  gentlemen,  as 
wecalltbom.' 

'I  should  think  not,  indeed. 
Then  how  is  it  that  I  am  in  that 
pietorsL  and  in  seyeml  others?'  said 
I,  hastily  selecting  some  Additional 
etidenoes,  and  handing  them  to 
hinL  * 


■  *  BeaOy,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about 
it  It  seekuB  strange,  I  must  con- 
fess.' . 

*  Will  yon  finyonr  me  by  saying 
whether  such  a  trick  could  ra 
managed?' 

He  was  not  a  photographer^  and. 
did  not  know. 

'  WeU,  have  you  over  heard  that 
Bddh  II  thing  is  possible?^  I  con- 
tihued. 

I  saw  tfea*  the  wretch  could  say 
more  than  he  chose;  but  he  still 
fell  badi:!upon  his  presumed  igno* 
lince  of  the  art  It  was  useless 
peneyering  any  longer  with  him. 
ne  gaye  me  tbd  address  of  the 
wholesale  hohise,  and  thither  I  at 
once  departed;  went  oyer  the  Same 
ground  with  tiie  people  there,  and 
preSBcd  the  matter  more  strin- 
gent^ than  I  had  done  at  the  re^l 
emp(n4nm.  In  trutb  I  was  in  a 
po(dtiye  rage,  and  insisted  upon  an 
^uddation  of  the  mystery.  All  I 
got  was  a  declaration  that  those 
slides  of  which  I  complained  came 
from  France.  The  rascals!  they 
saw  iJiey  were  in  a  difficulty,  and 
so  fenced  with  it  in  eveiy  possible 
way.  I  asked  fi>r  the  name  of  their 
Vtim  correspondent,  and  so  forth— 
that  inquiry  bringing  nothing  moto 
than  an  assertion  that  they  could 
not  say  whether  the  artM  had  direct 
conneotion  with  the  house  in  ques- 
tion, or  only  soM  to  them;  also  that 
at  that  moment  they  could  not 
exactly  tell  me  the  particuUirs.  Of 
course  theirs  was  a  system  of  eqm'- 
yocation:  I  Innted  as  much  in  no 
very  enigmatical  terms,  and  left  the 
place,  yowing  I  would  make  them 
sufTer  fOr  my  annoyance. 

Now  I  suppOBo  you  will  desire 
mo  to  give  you  some  ideas  of  my 
own  as  to  this  inscrutable  appear- 
ance of  my  lineaments.  All  1  can 
say  is,  that  in  every  case  where  I 
am  made  to  do  duty  the  expression 
of  my  features  and  position  of  coun- 
tenance is  precisely  the  same.  Make 
what  yon  can  out  of  thai  Of  course 
the  altitudes  of  body  are  various. 
In  some  rascally  way,  I  suppose, 
my  head  iis  stuck  upon  another 
mufd  shoulders.  One  of  the  five- 
shilling  professionals  docs  the  pos- 
tuiing,  and  is  then  decapitated,  my 
upper    elegancies    supplying    the 
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place*  I  otti't  leU  yoarhow^ifa 
doo&^I  merely  gii»-  you  my  isoB- 
picioa.  If  yoa  ceaa,  tell  xne  a  betlai< 
method  of  e^Kplaiiiiiig  the  viHtaij, 
vrhj  I  BhaU  be  gBfttofuL 

On  my  ivay  through  Hbe  Stand 
and  B^eat  Stieet  I  had  the  cuii-^ 
osity  to  exmnine  neacly  every  ^ma* 
dow  oontaifdng'StttreoBOopic  slides, 
the  .vesolt  bemg  that  in  most  in* 
stonoGS  IwBB  iiitenaely  delighted  l^ 
a  recognition  of  myaetf.  Oh,  it  woa 
quite  oleaf :  I  was  all  OYor  London! 
and  of  course  I  had  travelled  into 
the  pro?tno6S«  My  reputation  as 
a  pfaotographio  model  ymm  a  great 
fact 

Three  days  after  this  pleasanti 
discoTjexy  I  met  the  atrocious  Baster 
in  Bi^nt  Street.  The  moment  he 
stopped  I  knew  my  &te.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  theatrically  melan- 
cholic air,  carefully  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  said — 

'  Mowbray,  my  boy,  I  have  been 
longing  to  tell  you  how  confoundedly 
sorry  I  am.' 

'  Sorry  for  what  T  replied  I, 
savagely. 

'  Oh  I  don't  be  regardless  of  the 
eternal  friendship  of  Baster,  whose 
sold  was  grieved  within  him  when 
constrained  to  believe  that  Mowbray 
was  hard  up.' 

'  Confusion  take  you  I  What  are 
you  driving  at?' 

'  Ah !  there  it  is  again— won't 
confide  in  Baster,  who,  when  he 
knew  of  the  miserable  contingency, 
groaned  in  the  miserable  torture  of 
his  manly  heart!' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Baster,' 
said  I,  in  wrathy  tones. 

'  Oh!  what!  angry  with  Baster? 
But,  do  tell  me,  does  the  pho* 
tographer  stand  sandwiches  and 
bottled  beer  as  an  elegant  refection 
in  the  middle  of  the  day?  And 
when  do  you  begin,  and  what  are 
the  hours?' 

'  I  know  what  you're  after,  Baster ; 
but  it's  a  rascally  plot  Don*t  ven- 
ture to  say  that  you  believed  me  to 
resort  to  such  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood ;'  and  I  looked  defiant. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  &x  from 
wishing  to  ofiend  such  a  chosen 
spirit  of  my  heart  as  Mowbray;  but 
be  frank  with  Baster.  Do;  there's 
a  good  fellow  I     Baster  wants  to 


kno^raUrtaiiiiit  itir'fiiBtGrfafli'bMD 
exteaT^gant  lately^^anA  is  twy Mksly 
to  go  infer  the  same  sortof  tixi&g. 
Who  knows?'  >i.   • 

'  ¥oaarapi8ten&iglioit»niidleo^ 
staBd  me.  I  tett  ym  it^  a  knles. 
trick.'  I  '••'■■  rt- 

'  Well,  thfin,eammeDdtma  te^fad 
photographic:  body  Iof  ottsHeMt 
mcultieB  of  isventite  apfnoptiation. 
Of  .  ooiuse,  Baster  aev^  danbts 
Mowbray's  vroidi' 

'  i  feel  very  mooh  ineliiied<i-^*-k' 

*  To  attack  your  fiulfaCal  Saete. 
Iseeyoudo.  I notiee  iiie  eye^ at 
dangerous.  Oh,  the  ingxatiMe  of 
humanii^'l  I  shall  be  off ^^  fof  1 
will  not  be  instnimeBtal  in  miikiag 
you  the  victim  of  a  li^oag  t^ 
morso.'    .  • 

'  You're  an  asB^Bastdrl' 

'  Gl^ere!  he's  eaUiz^  me  slsdoes; 
and  what  for,  I  should  like  to  know. 
I  merely  utter  the  words  of  friend- 
ship-^Baster's  friendship !— and  I 
am  called  names ' 

'  Ton  insane  down!  But,  there— 
you  are  to  be  pitied.*: '  •    * , 

'  Kind  of  MowhiBQr.  Blit,  now,  I 
really  wish  to  knotr.viiiether  tlutt 
sijdoin  is  a  Teiity>  OY  only  a  beauti- 
fuUy*painted  wooden  n^^?  and 
the  tarki^-HUS'  it  a  gastxaiomic  bird, 
or  only  an  eoononuo*  mxbstitate? 
and  the  piano,  and  the  eomet,  are 
they  real,  or  dummy?  And,  oh! 
one  word  more.  Is  it  true  that  you 
are  engaged  to  one  of  the  pro&B- 
sional  young  ladies?  Iw  from  a 
deep  feeling  of  interest.  Ten  shil- 
lings a  day  between  you—not  so 
bad— that's  three  [pounds  a  week. 
And,  Mowbray * 

But  I  would  not  stand  any  more 
of  it;  60,  cailin^  him  a  confounded 
fool,  rushed  off  m  a  Tory  irate  state 
of  mind.  Fine  chance  for  such  a 
mountebank  as  Baster:  pleasant  to 
be  at  his  mercy! 

The  storm  thickened  around  nie 
from  day  to  day.  At  an  evening 
party  I  was  a^adled  by  inquiries 
higUy  calculated  to  contribute  to 
my  enjoyment  Young  ladies  had 
seen  me,  and  wanted  to  hear  all 
about  it  I  have  no  doubt  tb» 
wretch  Baster  gloried  in  nxread- 
ing  my  discomfiture.  In  wA,  I 
know  it  was  one  of  his  grand  re- 
sorts.    Then  I   had   letters  from 
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tia  the  <xitiiti7,  oonfimnng  agent  to  travei  about  contiiinAlly, 
iny '  pMCOVkedTed  '  sodoiu  of  pr»^  *  and  attack  all  he  oao  see,  flrom  John 
^dai  oetebin^.  idLto^ekiiar  I  am  o'Qraatft'totheLaiid'alkid.  Then, 
in  ajprettj  mess.  again,  I  decide  upon  mi^g  a  per- 
Wiil  jaa^  tell  me  irfaat  I  am  ix>  sonal  tour  of  inspection:  b\it  I  can- 
do?  .  I  have  thteatetDfld  the;  whole*  notdiioover  atn^wng  poettiyelT' re- 
sale establishment  with  legal  pro*  medial.  The  mischief  seems  to  bo 
oeedifigar-I.  have  even '  employed  done.  It  is  en  abomdnable  Hydra, 
the  deleotrva  police  to  find  ont  tiie  I  told  yon  at  starting  that  I  had 
antbor  of  tins  nefiBoioas  scheme,  a  grieyance.  And  now  you  know 
but  be  is  etill-r*' wanted.'  To  be  sure,  what  it  is,  I  beg  to  adc  what  you 
I  have  so  far  frightened  some  of  the  think  of  it?  what  am  I  to  do? 
craft  thai  ^leyltaTe  promised  to  keep  Thera  appears  to  me  only  one 
meouiof  sigiijb;  but  how  will  this  remedy  in  the  present,  and  one* 
avail,  even  cttpposing  that  in  some  hope  in  the  fatu^  I  must  either 
insiancea  tbe  promise  is  adhered  to?  lose  a  grand  individuality  by 
I  oan^t  watcm  the  entire  British  ehaying  off  my  wMskers  at  once, 
JdngdOttL  I  hav«  bad  someTagne  or  I  most  in  patience  wait  for  tiie 
notions  of  buying  up  alt  ray  hor-  time  when  my  stdzeoseopio  renown 
loxs;  but  I  don't,  on  reflection,  see  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  advance  of 
how  that  could  be  managed.  Some-  age. 
times  I  t^ink  I  will   employ  an  P.  E. 
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MY  KING. 

(A  sligbt]y  alteved  imitation  of  <  Mj  Queen.'     Sec  p.  448.) 

WHEN  and  how  shall  I  meet  hiih  ?  if  ever. 
What  are  the  words  he  first  will  say  ? 
How  will  the  barriers  now  that  sever 

Our  kindred  sphits  be  broken  away  ? 
This  selfsame  daylight  on  him  is  shining, 

Sluning  somewhere  the  while  I  mng. 
The  only  one  who,  my  will  resigning. 
Could  I  acknowledgie  my  King,  my  King. 

Whether  his  hair  be  golden  or  raven. 

Whether  his  eyes  be  dark  or  blue, 
I  know  not  now ;  but  'twould  be  engraven 

On  that  white  day  as  my  perfect  hue. 
Many  a  face  I  have  liked  for  a  minute — 

Been  chain'd  by  a  voice  with  a  pleasant  riflg — 
But  ever  and  aye  there  was  sometliing  in  it. 

Something  that  could  not  be  his,  my  King, 

I  will  not  drewm  of  him  handsome  and  strong. 

My  ideal  love  may  be  weak  and  slight ; 
It  matters  not  to  what  claas  he  belcmg, 

He  would  be  uoble  enough  in  my  sight; 
He  may  not  be  brilliantly  gifted,  my  Lord ! 

And  he  may  be  learned  in  everything ; 
Hut  if  ever  he  comes  he  will  strike  the  cfaosd. 

Whose  melody  waits  for  the  hand  of  its  King. 

But  he  must  be  courteous  toward  the  lowly. 

To  the  weak  and  sorrowful,  loving  too ; 
He  must  be  courageous,  refined,  and  holy. 

By  nature  exalted,  and  firm,  and  true : 
To  such  I  might  fearlessly  give  the  keeping 

Of  love  that  v^uld  never  outgrow  its  spring: 
There  would  be  few  tears  of  a  woman's  weeping. 

If  they  loved  such  men  as  my  King,  my  King. 
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TnOUGHTS  OYER  A  riCTURE  AND  A  PIPE, 

ribrotoii  into  T^cvic. 

'  I>uh:l  meditaturawiul.' 
(J!l"-tr,it,l  'y  jY.  T,  ImsIcss.) 
ELT.  have  vou  limn<xl,  Mr.  Lsnvloss,         Or  how  to  GanickV  keen  face 


This  young  disciplo  of  P.al<i;4h*s.        '    Oenius  lends  fire,  blent  with  grace ? 

Sore  'tis  The  Cock  wl)eie  ho  >\Uy  ' 

Listening  the  jests  of  the  wit^,  \    Or  by  a  casement  flung  ope 

With  that  half-smile  on  his  f:t(.o,  •    .^its  he,  to  smoke  and  to  Xo\^, 

Sealed  apart  in  the  plac<», —  |    Lazily  casting  an  eye 

Head  on  one  side,  eyes  askance.  Over  the  stream,  flowhig  by, — 

Noting  with  curious  i;lance  Merchant,  thief,  lieggar,  and  Ktm, 

Johnson  the  burly  ami  big,  i    Passing — one  ne'er-ending  show  ? 

Wearing  that  seedy  old  wi^;,  I    He  rej.t«s  contented  in  aoul, 

Jesting  at  little  Piozzi,  |    While  the  blue  smoke  from  the  bowl. 

Tilting  at  coxcombly  Bozzy.  Wavering  up  through  the  air. 

Or  is  it  Goldsmith  he  spies,  I    Perfume  dilTuses  so  rare ! 
Laughing — with  teal's  in  his  eyes, 

And  in  vest-pocket  the  guinea'  Shall  I  to  tell  you  pret<»nd 

He'll  give  you  for  asking,  the  ninny.  What  are  the  thonshts  of  our  fricn*. 

How  on  poor  Noll  they  all  doat,  I    Taking  his  pipe  rmd  his  dram, 

Drest  in  that  plum-coloureil  coat  I  Wat^irniilute,  of  Schiedam  ? 

Or  is  he  thinking  on  Savajre,  These  are  his  fancies,  Pm  thinking. 

How  want  has  worked  its  wild  ravage,  I    As  he  sits  smoking  and  drinking. 

Old  Ridph  liansome  sailed  the  sea — 

trailed  the  whole  vast  ocean  through— 
And  returning  brought  to  me 

These  rare  cakes  of  Honeydew. 
Blessings  on  old  lialeigh's  head — 
Though  upon  the  block  it  fell — 
For  the  knowledge  he  first  spread 
Of  the  herb  I  love  so  well  ! 
'Tis  a  talisman  defies 

All  that  care  anil  want  can  do. 
There  are  few  things  that  I  prize 
Like  Halph  Rinsome's  Honeydew  I 

Tell  me  not  of  lotos-plant.s — 

How  the  lotos-eaters  lay 
Lazily  in  shady  haunts 

Dieaming  all  their  time  away! 
There's  a  drowsier  charm  in  this 

Than  in  lotos  : — if  ind^^etl 
That  same  plant  aught  other  is 

Than  the  soothing  Indian  weed : — 

Were  it  not,  in  truth  then  if 
I  wcr«  of  Ulvsses*  crew 

m 

I*d  (m  rather  hare  a  whitf 
Of  lialph  Hansoiue's  Honeydew ! 

P«ace  to  old  Ralph  Rinsome's  bones 

Wheresoever  they  are  lain, 
In  some  island  of  the  zones, 

In  the  distant  Spanish  main* 
This  >'epentbe,  which  he  brought, 

Only  careful  memories  ends- 
Does  not  drown  one  kindly  thought 
Of  my  rarest  of  old  friends. 

As  I  muse  thus,  lapt  in  bli&s, 

Upward  floats  the  vapour  blue — 
The  apotheosis  this 
Of  Ralph  Ransome's  Hoceydcw. 


rs  br  M.  J.  L*«l«. 

*'  HONETDEW." 


[Sga  "ThoDgliti  oicr  ■  Pictnn  uid  >  Pip*." 
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BlI  MiSAuie  dtTHNTI:  Ck^HULB. 
t  nputinit;  rhomme  niBiigci  lliaminc  d'Mprit  acul  nit  minger,'— 

?■/■ 


THERE  is  nothing  more  cornmon 
than  to  hear  on  all  aidm  of  the 
inferiority  of  English  cookery— in 
iact,  that,  notirinally,  there  is  no 
mch  art  as  cookery  in  this  conntry : 
that  roasting  and  bailing  meat,  and 
producing  dongh  puddings  with 
fmit  in  the  centre,  is  not  cooking. 
It  is  equally  common  to  find  in  the 
same  scxuety  eomo  British  Lion  who 
vill  assert  that  it  i»  impoesible  in 
the  whole  world  to  find  anyUiing 
anperior  to  what  maj  bo  seen  in 

TOL,  IT. — MO,  VI, 


London  in  that  line:  that,  of  conrae, 
it  costs  money  everywhere  to  do 
things  handsomely,  and  eo  forth; 
and  that  though  French  cookery 
may  be  all  verj  well  (on  Stat«  occa- 
tions,  indeed,  indispensable  in  this 
Terj  same  gentleman's  house),  it  is- 
too  eipenKive  for  Bverydaj  life.  The 
general  company  agreeing  to  this 
cannot  help,  however,  comparing 
notes  of  their  individual  experience 
with  reference  to  the  expense  of 
their  table  here  compared  to  what 
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they  haye  been  told  it  would  cost  in 
France  to  keep  honse  in  vezy  good 
style :  good  style,  you  most  bear  in 
mind,  means  there  a  good  dinner 
every  day  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  decencies  of  life  and  accesso- 
ries of  a  respectable  establi&hmeni 

Still  every  one  most  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  requisites  to  be 
united  before  you  can  hope  to  get  any 
diimer  at  all,  the  chief  of  which  is 
decidedly  the  cook.  Of  course, 
where  it  is  commou  to  ^d  good 
cooks  one  may  reaaonably  expect  a 
dinner  well  dressed;  and  if  the 
country  does  not  number  them 
among  its  indigenous  products,  we 
must  import  from  abroad  and  natu* 
xalize  the  commodity. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  travel 
over  but  a  very  small  space  on  tliis 
planet :  you  have  only  to  steam  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  you  find 
yourself  on  the  shores  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country  which  contmns 
what  we  want  in  great  perfection 
and  abundance.  There,  every  one 
is  bom  with  a  genius  more  or  less 
adapted  for  cooking ;  hig;h  and  low, 
all  grades  of  society  from  the  Baron 
Pasquier,  Pnme  IVIinister  of  France, 
to  the  humblest  rissoleur  de  pommes 
de  terrCf  tiiey  all,  to  use  their  own 
eu)ression,  *  Savent  mettre  la.  main 
k  la  p&te,'  which,  in  English,  means, 
that  they  aJl  have  a  £nger  in  the 
pie. 

No  sooner  is  a  tall  girl  freed  from 
her  ten  years'  convent  incarceration 
than  she  naturally  haunts  the  cut- 
Mne,  as  much  from  an  intuitive 
knowledge  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
be  practically  acquainted  with  all 
that  i)a6se9  there  as  from  the  delight 
of  novel^.  The  little  children  play 
at  cooking ;  and  it  is  really,  botn  in 
jest  and  earnest,  the  great  occupa- 
tion of  the  day  to  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  every  household.  It  is  an[ 
aoknowl^ged  feature  in  their  do- 
mestic life;  and  the  result  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  study  and  pain^ 
l>estowed  on  the  subject 

Now,  how  is  it  here  in  England? 
tio  one  can  deny  that  girls  with  any 
claim  to  a  good  education  abhor  the 
thought  It  is  vulgar;  it  is  low, 
degTttiing;  in  fact,  she  must  be  a 
Tery  Pariah  among  boarding-school 
misses  who  would  learn  to  cook  or 


confess  that  she  knew  anytbisg 
about  the  ijoattec  I  ^peak  ge^ie- 
rully,  though  I  have  kno\m  ohq  or 
two  very  ciediiable  exceptions. 

When  I  say  you  must  import  tbd 
article  you  want  from  a  foiejga 
country,  my  meaning  is  not  that 
the  steamers  must  be  chartered  to 
convey  cooks  hera  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  French  women  of 
tliat  class  to  leave  their  own  countty. 
*  We  must  acquire  thai  talevt  anci 
bring  it  home  ourselves  j  there  is 
no  other  way,  neither  i&  it  beiieatk 
the  dignity  of  a  well-educated  lady 
to  do  so;  and  it  is  c^tainly  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  every  om 
that  the  mistress  of  a  family  should 
study  the  subject  of  food  both  from 
an  economical  and  a  hygienic  point 
of  view.  , 

During  the  bnlliant  epoch  of  the 
rcip;n  of  Louis  XIV.  tJie  first  ladies 
of  the  land  were  equally  distin- 
guished in  promoting  Hip  ^stio- 
nomic  movement  ana  i^e  hteraiy 
movement  Maintenon  cutleU  &^'^ 
evidence  of  one  great  jiame.  -The 
Princes^  de  Soubise  has  left*  Juei 
name  to  the  very  best  accom{>!mi- 
ment  to  ordinary  cutlets,. and  it  is 
said  that  the  success  of  the  princess 
inspired  the  Duchess  de  lUailly 
with  an  idea  that,  has  pN$rp^tu&ted 
her  name  in  company  wi^  a  ff^* 
ODhere  is  an  anecdoto  in  the  appen- 
dix of  a  recent  edition  of  Bnllal^ 
Savann's  celebrated  work  relating 
how  Madame  de  lUaintonon,.  being 
jealous  of  the  gracious  reception  ac- 
cprded  by  the  King  to  the  luin  of 
mutton  of  the  Princess  of  Gonti, 
confided  her .  anguish  to  P,exe,  la 
Chaise,  who  in  .turn  consulted  the 
Abb^  Douillet,  who  very  axm  threw 
the  princess  into  the.  shade,  by  pro- 
ducing a  duck  Van  pere  Douillet' 

This  period  wa$  coixtemporaneous 
with  our  own  Augustan  age,.  Ilead 
the  '  Spectator/  or  any  boojl^'qf  that 
period  giving  evidence,  of  ,:^DJddle- 
class  domestic  life,  and  y^Ui  will 
find  English  gentlewomei^  oi  gQod 
position  engaged  in  culintg^  opeta- 
tions  m  an  ordinary  duty4  Jn  .tlio 
days  of  our  great-gcan&tljy^  no 
girl's  education  was  cbmpie\^  uniilt 
having  left- school,  she  W9S  r^d^utarly 
and  systematically  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  keeping  house.    The 
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ftshioQS,  or  rather  the  maimdrs  of 
that  day  reqnii:^  that  the  mistress  of 
eveiy  establishment  (tmless  her  rank 
were  rery  elevated  indeed)  should 
herself  know  how  to  cook  and  make 
pastry,  preserves,  &c.,  brew,  bake, 
make  cordial  and  medicinal  drinks, 
and  even  wines..  Oh,  for  how  many 
years  Were  those  good  old  times 
deplored  by  white-headed  gentle- 
9)en  With  tremendous  ^lirt-frills ! 
It  is  trae  that  the  manufacturing 

Sif  I  m»y  use  such  a  word^  and  pro- 
tneing  a  groat  dinner  in  those  days 
was  a  very  different  afl&iir  from  tlmt 
process  now,  similar  only  in  one 
respect,  that  it  involved  a  certain 
outlay  of  money  and  labour;  but 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
rather  that  our  ordinary  food  may 
be  better  cooked  and  served  in  a 
variety  of  ^wtiys,  and  yet  not  neces- 
sitate a  great  outlay  of  money,  and 
not  by  any  meazis  to  presume  to 
offer  advice  professionally. 
•  For  those  who  have  the  smallest 
experience  in  their  own  affairs  (I 
mean  culinary  affairs),  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  cookery-books ;  and  Fran- 
catelli*g,  though  it  frighten  ladies 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  is  the  very 
best  you  can  use.  If  you  read 
French,  by  all  means  buy  a  French 
book:  you  need  only  pay  three,  or 
perhaps  five  ahillings.  Jeffs  and 
the  other  foreign  booksdlers  have 
them  always  in  stock;  and  though 
the  technical  terms  will  puzzle  you 
at  first,  there  is  a  glossary  in  all 
works  of  the  kind,  and  you  will 
soon  be  as  used  to  them  as  to  ens' 
cendo,  aoUo  voce,  (fee. 

After  every  little  continental  ex-' 
cuTsion  'we  come  back  wondering 
how  it  is  we  cannot  have  anything 
at  home  resembhng,  in  some  little 
degree,  at  least,  what  We  hove  eaten 
abroad;  but  for  want  of  possessing  I 
may  say  the  key  to  the  new  study, 
our  attempts  are  abortive,  the  money 
is  wasteci,  and  French  cookery  id 
voted  really  too  expensive. 

Now  and  then,  thanks  to  the 
entente  cordiatej  one  of  our  dear 
friends  chances  to  many  a  French- 
man setlX^  in  England.  The  wife 
pays  long  visits  to  her  husband's 
relations,  cheerfally  adopts  for  the 
time  being  their  mode  of  life,  and 
on  her  return  home  accompanied  l^ 


a  very  ordinarily  gifted  French  ser- 
vant, imports  and  imparts  new  b'ght 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  patient  and 
dear  reader,  that  such  an  event  has 
happened  to  your  fiivourite  friend. 
She  is  perhaps  very  happy,  although 
not  married  to  an  Englishman.  We 
will  not  suppose  them  rich;  pro- 
bably they  have  no  more  than  the 
impossible  300/.  per  annum.  At 
any  rate  they  make  the  most  of  their 

income,  and  Madame  B de  C— 

has  at  last  succeeded  in  setting  be- 
fore her  husband  every  day  a  dinner 
which  does  not  call  forth  a  remark 
on  the  astonishing  ignorance  of  us 
heUes  insxdaires  on  the  great  subject 
of  cooking  vrholesome  and  palatable 
food. 

She  attributes'  her  success  princi- 
pally to  a  very  unpretending  little 
book,  which  formed  part  of  her 
wedding  presents  fVom  Franca  Witii 
a  few  pmdent  deviations  this  book 
constitutes  her  culinary  code;  and 
her  good-nature  is  such  that  mainly 
by  the  causeries  of  morning  visite 
she  has  materially  improved  her 
young  firiends  in  this  useful  study: 
and  for  the'  folfowing  pages  of  gos- 
sip I  am  indebted  to  the  reminis-* 
cenoes  of  those  pleasant  half-hours. 

You  must  take  a  peep  into  a 
French  cumne.  It  is  rarely  a  com- 
modious place  to  English  ideas, 
small  always,  and  apparently  ill- 
sapplied  in  what  we  should  loob 
for:  I  mean  such  a  kitchen  as  this 
which  belongs  to  your  friend's 
friend,  who  also  have  about  3ooif. 
per  annum ;  and  therefore  it  is  just 
the  very  household  to  illustrate  my 
preceding  remarks. 

You  perceive,  first,  a  shelf  bearing 
some  bright  copper  stewpans ;  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  them: 
but  the  fact  of  their  being  a$  bright 
all  round  as  when  bought  Thui 
comes  from  the  pecuUar  construct' 
tion  of  the  cooking  apparatus.  Ott 
another  shelf  there  is  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  earthen  vessels  of  every  sort 
of  shape  and  size.  All  these  bear 
the  find,  and  are  much  used,  for 
there  \a  a  common  idea  that  'le 
potage,'  or  *  le  bouillon,'  or  *  la  soupe,* 
or  by  whatever  name  they  may  de- 
signate their  ordinary  national  food 
— everybody,  I  say,  has  a  prejudice 
that  it  is  best  when  made  in  an 
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earthen  vossel,  and  I  do  believe  we 
have  no  right  to  contradict,  every* 
body.  Of  plates  or  crockery  you 
see  none— all  are  put  away  in  a  cup- 
board; for  it  is  only. half-past  ten, 
and  the  familv  are  at  breakfast  and 
the  one  maid-servant  in  the  bed- 
rooms. Water  is  brought  from  a 
tank  outside  every  mormng  to  fill  a 
receptacle  which  they  dignify  bv 
the  name  of  '  fontaine/  but  which 
as  really  a  portable  cistern. 

But  the  principal  object  is  a  stove 
called  a  '  foumeau.*  The  fire  is  not 
seen,  but  above  it  are  a  number  of 
circular  openings  just  the  proper 
size  for  the  stewpans ;  and  adapted 
to  these  openings  are  plates  of  metal, 
moveable,  so  that  jrou  may  mode- 
ziite  the  heat  if  too  intense.  There 
is  an  oven— sometimes  two—and  a 
boiler,  but  which  in  a  French  house 
is  rarely  self-filling.  '  Dear  me !' 
you  say,  'we  have  as  good  grates 
here,  for  these  people  can  never 
roast,  I  am  sure.'  Indeed,  they  do 
roast  very  well ;  and  although  your 
English  range  is  a  magnificent  affair 
when  you  immolate  a  sheep  and 
roast  half  or  a  quarter  at  once,  yet 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  to  persons 
of  moderate  capacity  impossible,  to 
produce  a  delicate  b/cfuimel  or  sou- 
btse  over  a  fire  as  hot  as  Hecla,  and 
almost  as  unapproachable.  Besides^ 
as  I  am  writing  for  ladies,  I  wish  to 
show  them  how  the  art  of  cooking 
may  perchance  be  made  easy  ana 
pleasant  to  them.  And  certainly 
roasting  one's  own  &ce  is  anything 
but  agreeable. 

I  have  therefore  described  this 
apparatus  because  it  is  so  cheap 
and  clean  that  any  lady  may  con^- 
mence  amateur  cookery  with  great 
advantage  possessing  such  a  stove, 
which  may  be  purchased  in  Lon- 
don, of  French  manufacture,  and 
put  up  in  your  kitchen  at  a  cost  of 
five  pounds.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  also  a  variety  of  English  and 
American  stoves  equally  cheap, 
which  can  be  introduced  in  addition 
to  the  ordina^  orthodox  English 
range.  The  French  ladies,  how- 
ever, have  an  undeniable  advantage 
over  us  in  the  constant  use  of  char- 
coal, which  is  not  procurable  here 
in  the  same  abundance. 

Add  to  the  foregoing  descnption 


of  a  French  kitchen  a  walnut-^ood 
table,  three  wooden  chairs,  a  sink 
without  a  tap  above,  hangfcg  tm 
nails  in  the  wall  three  or  four  toweld 
or  cloths,  and  a  saw^  hanuner,  and 
various  other  Useful  tools;'  and  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  what  I  saw  in 
a  lovely  French  villa,  or  a6  they 
call  it, '  camjpagne/  on  ^e  benka^  cH 
the  Sa6ne, 

In  that  part  of  France,  and  I 
believe  every  other^  the  breakfast  is 
late,  though  light  The  French  are 
early  risers,  seven  being  a  common 
hour  for  fiamilies  where  no  bnsi«> 
ness  is  carried  on.  It  is  general, 
however,  to  take  something  very 
light  indeed  on  rising,  and  you  may 
hear  the  door  of  every  room  open 
one  after  the  other,  and  its  inmate 
call  out,  *  Marie,  ma  eoupe;'  or 
*  Marie,  mon  lait/  as  ihe  ca£6'  may 
be:  and  then  Miuie  flies  npstairs, 
replying,  'A  Tinstant,  inadame;*  or 
'Tout  de  suite,  monsieur;'  aod. 
carries  the  said  beverage.  Bet<?iBen  * 
this  hour,  however,  and  breakfiist 
proper  a  great  deal  of  business  is 
done.  In  raris  most  people  break- 
ikst  about  twelve^  theirs  beiUg  a 
dejeuner  a  la  /aurchetfe,  and  prior  to 
that  lawyers,  stockbrokers.  *  mer- 
chants, &o.,  have  transacted  Import- 
ant burfness.  "When  thej^  return 
home  to  breaktust,  the  cMldren  are 
at  school  and  half  the  aifairs  of  do- 
mestic life  8(re  over  for  the  day. 
The  Parisians  in  easy  circumstances 
then  go  out  visiting  or  ie;hopphig, 
returning  to  dinner  about  five  or 
six,  so  that  they  may  be  in  time  to 
enjoy  the  theatre;  and  thus  you  see 
they  have  rarely  ih  any  part  of 
France  (for  the  whole  country  imi- 
tates Paris)  more  than  two  meals  a 
day. 

The  Fitnch  consider  it  a  tieay 
pemiciouB  habit  to  eat  so'  often  as 
we  do  in  England.  '  Cela  firtagUe 
J'estomac'  is  their  bonsiant  asser- 
tion. They  study  their  health 
fp^tly,  and  indeed  daefiv  hi  J9^^- 
tion  to  their  food;  or,  ra&cr,  they 
thin^  that  their  health  prindpally 
depends  bn  the  care  bestowed  cm 
.  the  selection  and  {>ret>^tid^  of 
their  food,  as  well  as'  in  ilie  jadi- 
cious  choice  of  ^d  hocire  of  their 
repasts.  All  Massed  of  the  Fitoch 
people  have  the  gr^ktdst'dr^  ci 
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idiilt^iion;.  atid  tiiQ  gotennnetit 
most  MQily  euibrces  severe  penal- 
ties on  ftll  vendors  &^  veil  as  manur 
facturer^  of  iftdulteiatecl  food,  how- 
ever slight  m^y  be  the  de^datiou 
of  the  ipateri$Lt  Every  article  must 
he  ^ply,  wh^  it  is  callad  iin  all  its 
puri,ty ;  foif  example,,  wheafrflour 
must  not  contain  potato,  heans,  ox 
licp,,  but^  m^nf  }^  Ktoply  wheaten 
fioTuv  (Boarse  or  !fine  according  tQ 
price.  .!n|eyd6clarej,and  with  truth, 
'.C'est  m^uYais  pour  Testom^/  fot 
you  swallow  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
nutritious  matter,  fancying  that  you 
have  eaten  proper  food,  and  thus 
weaken  your  digestion ;  and  as  they 
ficeK  a  certain  laxxd-  of  innocent  plea^ 
sure  ip  ihe  act  of  feeding,  they  find 
that  it  is  only  by  studying  this  sub- 
ject that  thoisi  can  habitually  eat  the 
vanety  of  dli^hes  tjney  every  day  se^ 
btiore  them. 

Any  one  who  will  fox  a  yw:  or  two 
study  9^^  practise  this  art  yriU  find 
that  you  may  have  a  greater  variety 
of  wholei$<]^  food  copked  at  less  ex- 
pense on  the  French  system  than  on 
the  Bngliidi.  Hany  persons  have  an 
idea  th^-t  variety  in  food  is  objection- 
able. 1  cannot  think  so:  sameness 
palls  in  food  OS  in  all  pther  tuings^  and 
by  a  healthy  yariatioh  the  appetite  is 
better  majntained;  but  np  one  can 
re&ain.  from  woliider  ^at  the  asto- 
niahme  apathy  of  the  English  public 
undei"  ihj9  terrible  robbery  the^  sub- 
mit to  bj  the  open  adulteration  of 
most  articles  of  food  in  everyday 
consumption.  In  vain  do  the  most 
celebrated  analytical  cliemists  de- 
nounce t}4s  or  that ;  the  Bn'tlsh 
Lion.  a^cJares  that  his  lathe;-  swa}- 
lowed.  it  all  ,h&  life  without  com- 
plaining;'why  should  he,  forsooth, 
want ;anythii?^ better?  Thjs  apathy 
checks  aQ  improvement,  all  hope  of 
progress,  (in  other  matters,  too,  un- 
lortunat^y);  .80.  our  little  children 
GontinuQ  to  eat  bread  whitened  with 
alum^  and  add  sand  4§  well  aa  sugar 
to  their  pudding. 

But  1  musifc  return  to  this  pretty 
coimtKy-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saone.  I  tliink  .they  were  at  break- 
faai  It  consists  merely  of  coffee, 
.milk,,  toast,  bread,  butter,  and,  ra- 
di^h^9«  with  dessert,  which  follows 
every  meal  in  France.  The  coffee 
is  roasted  in  the  house  about  twice 


a  week,  and  is  generally  bought  by 
the  bag — I  suppose  about  a  hxm- 
dredweight.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
secure  its  excellence,  and,  besides, 
^sts.  less.  I^  sure  to  buy  two 
sorts,  as  it  is  better  mixed.  Mochit 
and  Bourbon  in  France:  in  Eng- 
land, If  you  can  procure  it,  buy 
Mpcha  and  Jamaica,  but  avoid  Cey- 
Ipn,  and  remember  the  smaller  th$ 
berry  the  better  tlie  flavour.  The 
radishes  on  this  bi-eakfast-table  are 
unlike  those  you  see  here:  climatQ 
and  soil  greatly  improve  them. 
Ithey  were  also  sent  to  table  in  the 
prettiest  way  possible,  looking  hke 
a  shell  full  of  tulips,  tiie  dishes  for 
them  being  made  purposely  in  tliat 
shape,  and  called  'raviers.*  It  is 
done  thus :  the  leaves  are  taken  o% 
the  top  just  flattened,  and  then  with 
a  sharp  penknife  the  red  part  is  cut 
in  longitudinal  strips,  left  just  hang- 
ing at  the  bottom  like  the  oalfx  of  « 
flower. 

This  operation  and  all  oth^r  such 
weire  performed  by  the  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  just  left  her  con- 
vent, followed  by  the  blessings  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  nunsi, 
who  instructed  more  than  three 
hundred  young  ladies.  She  declares 
they  give  all  their  pupils  the  same 
advice — viz,,  to  learn  with  diligence 
everything  connected  with  house- 
hold matters  that  they  may  make 
good  wives ;  and  by  no  means  ever 
to  return  there,  except  as  visitors  to 
their  dear  old  governesses,  or  to 
bring  their  own  children  in  time  to 
comoi 

Breakfast  Oyer,  the  great  afiaiJ  of 
the  day,. dinner,  was  in  contemplsr 
tion  by  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  long  before  had  gathered  heir 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  day. 
This  being  Saturday,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  Sunday,  the 
residence   being   two  miles   away 

from  town*    Madamp  de  G ,  the 

aunt  of  our  firiend,  iladam©  B 

de  C- — ,  had  a  married  daughter 
who,  with  her  husband  and  child- 
ren, came  to  spend  the  Sundav 
every  week— a  custom  all  but  uni- 
versal in  Franca  The  husband's 
family  in  this  case  lived  too  far  ofl^, 
otherwise  the  visits  would  have 
been  to  each  house  alternately. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  give  any 
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^116  an  idea  of  a  FreKM^Ii  ^homef  If 
I' did,  how  I  Bhmid  aiitotiiBh  many 
of  my  very  best  and  most  reapeoi- 
aUe  friendfl!  Some,  of  eotuse,  in 
ttrhose  fi^milied  intermarriagOB  hate 
taken  place,  know  a  good  deal  aAMnt 
it,  but  the  genemlity  of  good  honeiit 
l^glish  folks,  Who  think  the  do- 
mestic virtues  caimot  oy  do  not 
exist  beyond  their  fog^Krand  land, 
wonld  not  believe  me.  Think  of  a 
country  where  yon  never  hear  of  a 
«on  speak  of  his  &thei^  as  '  gover- 
nor' or  *  old  boy,'  and  where  eveiy 
&ther,  however  humble,  blessed 
with  a  trade,  pinches  himself  for 
years  to  put  hy  some  trifling  dowry 
for  his'  daughter  as  an  act  of  justice 
not  only  to  h^,  but  to  the  fotuie 
son-in-law! 

I  have  been  led  into  Uds  digres- 
sion by  Ihe  recollection  of  Madame 

de  G 's  delightftil  Sundays.    On 

Saturday  momings  she  always  be- 
took herself  to  town  to  order  what 
was  necessary  for  the  week;  and  as 
this  very  next  Sunday  was  graced 
by  the   presence  of  the   English 

cousin,  Madame  B de  0-- — , 

due  honour  was  purposed  to  the 
guesi  Madame  de  0-  «  dined 
and  spent  the  Saturday  with  her 
daughter ;  and  in  the  oool  of  this 
"early  September  evening  returned 
home  with  her  two  grandchildren 
and  their  nurse.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  day  of  days  for  the 
children ;  and  their  *  bonne  maman ' 
(as  grandmothers  are  always  called) 
was  to  them  the  potent  dispenser 
of  every  privilege  and  delight. 
Children  in  France  in  the  middle 
classes  have  no  nursery,  no  prison 
away  from  their  parents,  of  which  a 
cross  nurse  is  the  gader.  These 
children,  aged  six  and  four,  dined 
«very  day  with  their  parents ;  and  if 
absent  for  half  an  hour,  would 
surely  be  inquired  f<». 

Pardon  this  digression.  It  will, 
however,  show  you  how  gradually 
f^m  their  earliest  childhood  French 
women  are  initiated  into  the  system 
of  domestic  management,  and  at 
how  tender  an  age  th^  are  awa^ 
that  in  time  they  must  sup^intend 
la  cuisine;  that  iiey,  too,  one  day 
must  make  an  intelligent  cook  out 
of  a  raw  mountain-girl,  who  must 
be  tutored  into  a  due  oonsxderation 


Of  ^«  imjMPtaficb  df  her  emu  diges- 
tion that  she  may  not  torture'  h^ 
empldyera  by  unwholesomemeMesL 
Sunday  hating  dawned,  these 
ear)y  rij^ers  rose  earlier  than  ever, 
because,  being  devidut;  -fdlgknfes 
people,  evei^bodywent  to  nuwe  at 
some  hour  or  other.  The^erraxite 
and  the  tiny  ohildren  went  nt  mvm 
o'clock  in  the 'morning.  Atekvtn 
the  mother,  ftither>  alid  daughter 
went  to  high  mass;  but  before  that 
hour  Madame  de  G — ^^  fatd,  to  use 


a  vetry  homely  phi^ase,  seen  every- 
thing en  #m«^. 

The  weather  was  still  too  wwti 
for  a  thrifly  French  housewife  to 
eat  or  set'  before  her  guests  0Dup 
made  the  day  befote.  ^Ofie  cm 
easily  rise  a  little  eartier/  said 
Madi^me  de  G — ^.  Sa  their  <esoei- 
lent,  clear  floirp,  of  ttuit  bright 
amber  colour  which  never '  hiente 
your  l^ngiing  sight  or  palaleisan 
English  house,  was  en  lnid»  before 
Marie  went  to  mass,  and  the  char- 
coal fire  had  done  no  wMtasi  when 
sheretumisd; 

'  I  cannot  imagine,'  said  Madame 

B—  de  0 ,  'hot^  this  eoap  is 

made.  It  is  clear  every  day>  aad  so 
perfectly  bright  and  tnuBSfMOit 
jPoIidore  has  often  described  it^  bti 
in  our  house  we  only  manage  to 
give  him  someiMng  bla<^  or  blaekly 
reddish.  When  I  &ney  it  is  better 
th^n  usual,  and  ask  triumphantiy 
what  he  can  desire  more,  he  sayB, 
condescendingly,  *'  Ma  bonne  ande, 
tu  ftis  de  ton  mieux,  nudseen'eet 
pas  du  tout  cela,"  and  somekimeB  I 
am  really  cross.  But  if  this  m  what 
he  wants,  poor  man,  I  pity  him,  lor 
he  has  never  seen  it  since  he  left 
France.  One  day  I  made,  or  rather 
caused  to  be  made  (for>  aIssI  I  can 
do  nothing),  something,  as  I  thought, 
superexcellent.  Judge  what  I  felt 
when  he  positively  could  not  swal- 
low itl  I  exprlained  that  il  con- 
tained wine  and  spice,  herbs,  butter 
and  flour,  and  sundry  othtF  in- 
grediente;  npon  which  he  laughed 
most  heartily,  and  said  he  was  not 
astonished  at  its  being  so  horrible, 
for^il  y  avait  la  dequotempoiaQn- 
ner  tout  un  regiment" ' 

'  There  is  nothing  easier  to  nako 
tiian  this  so^p,'  said  Madame  de 
'The  fault  of  youw  was 
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tb«t  joo  mite!  toQ  mmj  thingB 
together^.  Wbat  you  avQ  ee^Utig 
econlQUis,  beeides  the  meat  and 
water,  nothing  bai  pazrota  and 
onionB.  Yoo  wasted  your  money 
and  your  pains.' 

The-  ocHmeis  of  the  Uble^  besides 
thevuaual  epoosa^  dco*,  as  in  £ng- 
land,  had  eaeh  a  litide  ahelUaiiaped 
dish.  In  one  were  radishes,  in 
another  Imtter,  in  another  anoho- 
Ties,  ill  atnother  '  then/  which  is  a 
Heditetranean  fish  resembling,  I 
should  thin}c,  the  sturgeon,  pieces 
of  which  are  pickled,  and  placed 
thus  at  dinner.  TboBS  four  comer- 
dishes  are  very  small,  wad  called 
hon  d*fjBm>Tt^  No  dinner-table  is 
laid  without  them,  and  they  serve 
net  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  but.  to 
escite  it,  and  pqwr  passer  U  i&tnpB ; 
aDd  a  gaseat  blessing  it  is*  for  we  all 
kww  the  anxiety  of  the  giver  of  a 
feast  when  an  undue  period  elapses 
between  the  courses.  The  very 
hnxkgziest  Er^iohman  who  wishes 
hen  d'muvref  and  all  such  mock- 
eries across  the  Channel^  or  in  the 
middle  of  ihe  Atlantic,  will  at  last 
pi^  an  anchovy  to  pieces  rather 
than,  do  nothing.  And  hare  let  me 
leooDMuend  the  adoption  of  a  cus- 
iam  universal  in  France,  but  too 
much  selected  here  at  the  table  of 
the  English  bourgeois.  Whenever 
a  plate  is  removed  with  one  hand, 
with  the  other  the  servant  should 
instantly  place  another  before  tiie 
gufist.  I  remember,  when  a  child, 
tiiat  matters  were  ^us  ordered  at 
the  table  of  my  guardian,  whose 
dinners  and  wines  were  unique. 
The  fftshion  now  seems  to  be  to 
place  beside  each  person  six,  eiglit, 
for  aught  I  know  in  some  houses 
twenty  knives  and  forks.  Whether 
this  be  to  show  off  the  silver,  or 
that  the  servants  tbiaik  to  save 
trouble,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment. 

In  France  they  unfortunately  do 
not  change  the  knives  and  forks  as 
often  as  the  plates. 

The  soup  being  removed,  the 
next  thing  served  was  a  melon. 

Poor  Madame  B de  C ,  all 

English  and  well-bred  as  she  was, 
could  not  eat  melon  as  a  hors 
d^oeuvre  —  that   is,   with   salt   and 


pepper^  I  must  tell  you  this  js 
j^mte  the  last  fashion,  and  has  be^ 
mtroduced  by  the  numerous  class 
who  stud^  their  digestion  so  much. 
They  say  that  melon  can  only  hope 
to  be  properly  digested  in  company 
with  other  food,  and  that,  being  ^ 
hard  and  cold  itself,  if  eaten  at  the 
end  of  a  repast,  would  retard  the 
jtroper  assimilation  of  all  the  other 
food,  and>  I  dare  say  they  are  right* 

I  really,  by'the-by,  forget  whether 
the  'bouUU'  (that  is  to  say,  the 
meat  from  which  the  soup  is  inade) 
was  eaten  before  the  noelon  or  not. 
'WhM  signifies?'  you  will  say: 
'  surely  it  could  not  be  worth  much.' 
There  I  quite  agree  with  you;  for 
if  the  soup  be  good,  the  meat  must 
of  necessity  be  a  shred^  and  vke 
wi'ed;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are 
some  of  the  daintiest  gentlemen  in 
JYance  who  cannot  dine  without 
this,  the  poor  hxe  of  any  plough- 
man. In  this  case  the  company 
was  not  nouxch  to  be  piUed,  for 
Madame  de  G— — -  had  accom- 
^ished  the  benevolent  wish  of 
Henri  lY. — she  at  least  had '  poule 
au  pot  ie  dimancha' 

With  all  their  theory  of  eating 
nothing  useless,  this  is  to  them 
what  bread  and  butter  is  to  us;  and 
how  should  we  get  on  &om  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  bread 
and  butter  ?  When  I  should  other- 
wise  be  condemned  to  a  cold-meat 
dinner  I  order  mashed  potatoes, 
and  then  attacking  the  bread  and 
butter,  I  think  I  have  the  best  of  it 
altogether,  especially  if  I  can  get 
some  salad,  and  a  pear  or  two  for 
deasert  For  my  part  I  despise 
'  bouiUi '  with  all  the  vehemence  my 
pen  can  express;  but  my  French 
cousins  retort,  'If  you  had  only 
decent  bread !'  and  what  can  I  say 
when  I  know  that  the  '  Times^'  the 
thundercr,  the  Jupiter  of  England, 
is  always  hammering  about  that 
veiy  thing?  and  yet  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  getting  Dr.  Daugleish's 
bread  for  many  a  long  day.  De- 
cidedly we  are  fools  here,  fools  of 
the  first  magnitude,. to  eat  the  rub- 
bish we  do. 

Has  no  one  else  ever  been  sur- 
prised at  our  national  neglect  of 
soup,  bouillon,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it?    After  a  long  cold 
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comitry  ride  or  drive  yoii  aligli^t  at 
a  friend's  house,  and  'they  offer  you 
wine  and  biscuits — nay  more,;  they 
produce  them,  and  most  likely  one 
person  in  two  accepts  the  hospi- 
tality. In  France,  ten  to  one,  wine 
in  the  morning  is  the  last  thing  any 
one,  especially  a  lady,  would  think 
of,  but  a  'bon  bouillon'  is  a  very 
different  affair*  Be^des  being  mau- 
vais  pour  Vestomac,  wine,  they  would 
say,  is  worse  even  for  the  h^;  and 
not  a  few  would  tell  you  in  plain 
terms,  immoral  and  'honteux'  for 
any  female  to  swallow  it  before 
dinner.  Candidly,  now.  are  they 
not  right?  Ridicule  and  revile  the 
French  nation  when  and  where 
they  deserve  it ;  but  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  applaud  and  imitate 
their  joyous  sobriety,  for  truly  in 
the  matter  of  spirituous  liquors  they 
know  how  to  be  *  meny  and  wise.' 

The  most  judicious  beginning  for 
dinner  is  soup:  being  a  highly- 
nourishing  compound,  and  exceed- 
ingly light,  it  diminishes  the  other- 
wise too  great  quantity  of  solids 
likely  to  be  taken ;  but  remember, 
readei^-English  reader  I  mean — 
their  soup  is  not  like  yours,  and  as 
thoroughly  unlike  it  as  is  the  re- 
mainder of  your  dinner. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  I 
will  enable  you  to  put  in  practice  a 
piece  of  excellent  economy.  Having 
made  your  soup  with  three  large 
carrots,  how  many  servants  are 
there  who,  thinking  all  the  goodness 
IS  out  of  them^  throw  them  into  the 
dtrst-hole  in  London,  or  to  the 
chickens  in  the  country.  In  future 
use  them  thus  the  next  day:  rub 
them  through  a  colander  or  a  wire 
sieve,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
soup  left  from  the  previous  day, 
and  one  table-spoonful  of  Carolina 
rice  boiled  quite  soft  This  will 
then  be  a  'pur^  k  la  Creci,'  and 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
pea-soup.  Considering  you  would 
otherwise  have  wasted  the  carrots, 
find  the  value  of  one  spoonful  of 
rice,  and  then  say  how  much  your 
soup  costs. 

I  must  apologize  now  for  the  last 
time:  not  having  undertaken  to  pro- 
duce a  philosophical  treatise  on  food 
nor  a  book  of '  professional  cookery,' 
but  only  to  gossip,  I  will  endea- 


vour nojb  to  8t>V  too  mncb  at  lao- 
dom,  but  return  at  once  tq  this 
Sundi^  dinner  with  these  nio0  iWch 
people.  When  I  reman^bec  how 
long  they  sat  at  table,  I  am  ocnsoled 
to  think  that  my  digressioQ  really 
has  not  occupied  the  time  of  ooe  of 
their  courses. 

The  hors  tVctiwres  being  cleared 
away,  there  was  served  a  pit^  chaodj 
and  being  the  coounencemeut  of  the 
shooting  season,  the  pat6  was  of 
game»  and  had  tiie  pretty  uune  of 
'une  partie  de  chasse.'  It  was  the 
grand  *  plfvt'  of  the  dinner,  and  sach 
an  expensive  a£Gur  is  m«ly  indulged 
in  by  persons  of  such  moderate 
revenues.  It  of  course  came  from  a 
'traiteur.'  After  all  the  contents  had 
disappeared,  the  crust  was  cvX  iq> 
and  handed  round,  each  person  par- 
taking of  it,  and  thus,  also  aie  vol- 
au- vents  served  in  France. 

Then  came  tl>e  entries.  Theae 
are  the  dishes  which,  in  our  young 
days,  the  genuine  old  British  Li<Hi 
used  to  call  'kickshaws.'  I  need 
not  give  you  the  etymology  of  the 
word;  but  Frenchmen  thamseWas 
know  tliat  their  food  is  sometimes 
so  disguisedi  that  they  are  fain  to 
exclaim  now  and  the^,  '  C'est  quel* 
quechose  de  fort  bon,  mais  vous  dire 
son  nom  ne  m'ost  pas  possihla' 
First  were  handed  round  the  very 
smallest  mutton  cutlets,  just  one  for 
each  person  and  one  to  spare,  no 
more;  indeed  the  children  had 
scarcely  half  of  (me.  They  had  a 
minute  portion  of  everything  that 
came  to  table,  I  do  assure  you,  and 
behaved  with  great  propriety*  T^^ 
asked  for  nothing,  necause  th^ 
knew  they  would  taste  all.  One 
thing  succeeded  another,  but  not 
with  haste,  quite  as  much  time  being 
spent  in  talking  as  in  eating.  The 
remainder  of  the  dinner  a^uSsted  of 
a  delicious  ragout  of  sweetbread  and 
sonrel,  quails  and  a  roa^t  ibwl 
finishuig  the  dinner.  The  roast, 
whatever  it  ma,y  be,  is  always  eaten 
the  last,  and  few  families  ever  haie 
fish  except  on  Friday  and  8atuidaj» 
when  it  is  a  rule  of  their  churph  to 
abstain  from  flesh  meat  . 

The  enti»mets--that  is,  dishes 
served  between  the  entries  pf  meat, 
&c — were  various  vegetables  oooW 
a  la  Fran9aise>  tbat,  i%  e^h  with 
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some  seafioning  or  nuoe,  not  plainly 
bolfed  in  water  as  here.  I  can 
hardly  describe  their  amazement  to 
hear  of  any  one  eating  vegetables 
vitboat  any  ^a^saisonnemenr  what- 
erer.   Not  eren  oil  and  vinegar  I  not 

even  a  p^sOIade*!    Madame  B 

de  G- —  amnsed  them  not  a  nttle 
by  narrating  her  hnsband's  astonifih- 
m^t  at  the  first  dinner  he  was  in- 
vited to  in  London,  it  being  only 
the  nsnal  Sunday  dinner  of  his 
Engltth  cousins  at  Brompton — I  beg 
pardon,  South  EensingtoiL 

'  Ma  ehere  amie/  he  began, '  there 
was  an  enormous  dish  with  a  Tery 
bright  cover,  a  sauceboat,  and  a 
smaller  dish,  but  no  soup,* 

'Cest  egal,'  said  i,  mentally, 
'Polidore,  mon  ami,  yon  must  be 
weaned  fti>m  your  soup.' 

'So  off  came  the  ooverand  displayed 
a  splendid  piece  of  salmon,  to  a  large 
piece  of  which  I  was  helped  with 
some  satice,  made  of  lobster,  and 
quite  red  all  through.  It  was 
strange  to  me  but  looked  very  good, 
and  in  efifect  I  was  not  disappointed, 
except  in  one  thing,  I  should  have 
preferred  helping  myself,  for  Mrs. 

W gave  me  more  than  double 

what  I  should  have  taken ;  and  being 
the  most  hospitable,  kind  woman  ima- 
ginable, I  ate  it  for  fear  she  should 
think  I  did  not  like  my  reception. 
Only,  ma  foL  I  was  obhged  to  de- 
cline the  boiled  potatoes.  Next,  my 
dear,  the  table  being  small  and  the 
d^es  Tety  large,  we  were  cramped 
for  room  at  the  next  course.  Two 
of  these  gigantic  '  plats,'  with  large 
covers,  were  placed  on  the  table, 
and  two  smaller  ones  also,  and  I 
began  to  think  the  dinner  would  be 
quite  wonderful.  "When  the  covers 
were  raised,  we  had  two  roast  fowls, 
half  an  immense  ham  boiled,  boiled 
potatoes  again,  and  boiled  c^tuli- 
flower.  I  made,  no  doubt,  an  ex- 
cellent dinner ;  but  when  I  reflected 
that  the  pudding  which  followed 
(the  classic  plum -pudding)  was 
boiled  too,  and  also  the  custards,  I 
was  lost  in  astonishment.  It  was 
not  from  economy,  nor  from  any 
idea  of  elegance  that  they  thus 
avoided  variety;  and  this  heavy 
repast  must  have  cost  much  more 
than  those  "  gentil  petits  diners  "  so 
common  in  my  own  country/ 


'BuV  said  Mad. de  G ,  'as  they 

were  only  four  at  that  house,  why 
did  they  have  two  fowb  roasted? 
Surely  one  would  have  been  enough ; 
the  other  might  have  been  bett^  re- 
placed by  something  quite  different; 
an  entr^e^  for  instance.' 

'Ah!  my  dear  aunt/ said  Madame 

B de  C ,  'you  could  not  get 

one  servant  in  fifty  to  do  that.  Tor 
instance :  the  dinner  we  have  to-day 
could  not  be  sent  to  an  EngU^ 
table  in  a  house  where  there  was 
only  one  regular  servant  as  here.' 

'Of  course  I  know   that  now/ 


said  Madame  de 


'you,  my 


dear,  are  our  illustration  of  moder^ 
domestic  education  in  England. 
Everything  connected  with  mental 
culture  has  been  pushed  very  fax; 
but  as  for  anv  idea  of  wholesome 
food  for  the  body,  you  have  yet 
everything  to  learn.' 

'I  don't  know  that/  returned 
Madame  B de  0— ;  '  we  con- 
sider plain  food  the  mostwholesomOj 
and  I  believe  even  here  the  physi- 
cians would  say  the  same.  Why^ 
the  lady  who  called  on  you  yester- 
day mentioned  that  her  doctor  had 
ordered  her  to  dine  from  one  dish 
only.' 

'Do  you  know  what  one  dish 
means  here?  Soup,  you  know,  counts 

for  nothing/  said  Madame  de  G ; 

'our  friend  would  not  deny  herself 
a  hors  ctauvrt  or  a  salad,  or  ^y 
vegetable ;  these  may  iUI  be  eaten  by 
her.  The  prohibition  is  mainly^  I 
£fincy,  to  deceive  her  into  eating 
something  *  for  it  is  just  possible,  if 
not  ordered  to  eat  of  this  one  dish« 
this  particular  patient  would  try  no:t 
to  eat  anything  solid.  She  will  fake 
her  wine  and  water  as  usual^and  her 
dessert  Now  is  this  what  you  mean 
in  England  by  one  dish  ?' 

'Certainly  not  In  England  it 
would  mean  as  much  roast  mutton 
or  beef  as  you  can  eat,  and  boiled 
potatoes,  probably  beer,  too.' 

'  Well  now  in  France  we  'should 
think  that  a  coarse  heavy  dinner, 
and  unfit  for  any  one  except  a  man 
takine  violent  exercise*  and  I  fancy 
our  doctors  would  not  recommend 
it  The  great  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment in  roast  meat,  especially  eating 
as  much  as  you  want  at  a  time  with- 
out any  other  food,  I  ehould  consider 
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xeally  isjiuiaiu  to  the  gieolAriimiH 
ber  of  persons*  Bat  habit,  of  comse, 
renders  it  indispensable  to  your 
condtrymeQ.' 

'Bat  you  know/  said   Kadame 

B de   C ,  'I  really  don't 

tbink  the  EngUsh  care  so  much  as 
yon  for  the  pleasuees  of  the  table.' 

This  was  a  most  tmfortiinate  re- 
mark. Qeatlemen  in  France  ecMn*- 
monly  leave  a  good  deal  of  eonyeraa^ 
tion  to  the  ladies ;  and  I  never  re- 
member to  have  heard  a  l«igthened 
dialogue  at  table  to  iiie  exolnsioii  of 
ladies,  but  on  this  occasion  there 
was  immediately  a  charns  of  dis- 
sentient Yoioes  from  the  male  part 
of  the  company.  It  howerer  sab* 
sided  into  this  question :  How  is  it 
possible  to  iwA.fTi<^i-n  the  proposition, 
that  the  English  disdahi  tiie  idea- 
mires  of  the  table,  when  the  fEust  is 
notorioas  that  eating  public  dinners 
is  as  much  a  social  custom  in  Lon- 
don as  it  was  at  Sparta  ?  AVith  this 
additional  fact  tiiat  the  custom  there 
was  deemed  a  bore,  and  here  it  is 
•considered  a  tieat  and  sometimes 
very  good  fan.  Nothing  can  bedone 
without  spending  (as  a  mere  preli- 
minary act)  a  small  fortune  iu  a 
dinner.  Whether  the  meeting  be  to 
help  the  originator  of  a  charitable 
design  or  to  bestow  on  another  the 
applause  and  testimonial  comme* 
m<»rative  of  the  completion  of  his 
Buocessftil  efforts  for  the  public 
good,  a  dinner  must  take  place  and 
be  paid  for,  and  therefore,  say  our 
French  cousins, '  You  ought  to  study 
the  science  of  dinner-giying.' 

We  all  know  that  fashionable  folks, 
or,  as  some  express  it,  great  people, 
live  afber  the  French  pattern  as 
regards  their  table ;  but  why  should 
not  smaller  folks,  good,  honest  bour- 
geois in  England,  also  eat  French 
&re  if  they  like  it"?  They  could  then 
abolish  the  present  system  of  '  great 
spreads,'  about  as  vulgar  as  their 
name  in  modem  phraseology.  A 
good  dinner  now  means  a  fYench 
dinner;  and  surely  some  change  from 
the  monotony  of  plain  joints  could 
be  best  begun  at  home,  when  a 
fisnlure  would  not  be  very  vexations. 
When  success  crowns  repeated 
efforts,  the  new  dish  could  be  placed 
before  guests,  and  thus  any  mode- 
rately energetic  young  housekeeper 


4an  train  a  servani  to  odok* 
better  than  thexost,  only^  it  is  ne- 
ocssary  that  she  shooJd  faenelf  know 
what  she  wants  to  teach,  or  thar^is 
no  chance  of  a  nespeeftable  d&uMie- 
meni 

To  return.  After  the  eoMmuA 
entnmets  are  done  witii,  a  aaisd  is 
invariably  served,  then  Qheeae*«SB* 
nerally  two  or  thjDoe  sorts*  To  in 
succeed  the  pastry,  flans,  enstitdi» 
sonfflets,  charlottes,  creams,  te| 
wliieh  figure  in  pface  oi  oat  pa 
and  puddings*  which  latter,  by-thfr- 
hy,  are  now  occasionally  introduoed 
in  Franoe,  though  in  a  moflt  eirsooh 
spect  manner.  The  day  will  mod 
l&eiy  never  arrive  when  Aat  hatoA 
thing,  a  currant  dumpling,  or  that 
more  horrid  thing,  a  rinabarb  pud* 
ding,  will  be  seen  oa  a  Frencmtabla 
Nol  they  adopt  the  delicate  cabiBst 
pudding  or  a  baked  eastatd,  whidi» 
however,  they  do  in  th«r  own  wij, 
in  a  saucepan,  with  bmnt  sngv 
sauce,  and  caU.  a  '  flan  anglais  at 
caramel.'  It  is  a  decided  imppDTB* 
ment  on  ours,and  I  may  as  weU  teii 
you  how  it  is  dona  to  tbe  be^  of  my 
recollection. 

Make  an  ordinary  custaid  of  six 
eggs  to  a  pint  of  inilk,  leading  oat 
three  of  the  whites  (which,  will  make 
another  very  pretty  dish),  and,  above 
fdl  things,  flavour  the  custard ;  no- 
thing is  so  disappdnting  as  insipid 
cookery ;  as  Pohdore  says, '  Cek  n'a 
ni  vice  ni  vertu.'  Have  a  snail 
enamel-lined  sauc^Nm  with  a  &ik 
cover.  Put  into  this  a  ferw  lumps  of 
white  sugwr  and  very  little  iaUet, 
only  sufficient  to  moisten  tiie  sugar, 
and  let  it  be  on  the  stoi?«  tfll  it  be- 
gins to  assimie  a  bright  gold  tii^ 
Then  take  it  off  or  it  will  i^eediiy 
be  black.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will 
bo  a  nice  bright  brown,  and  ihm 
add  as  much  water  as  it  will  bear. 
It  must  not  taste  watery,  neither 
must  it  be  syrup;  practice  alooo 
will  guide  you.  Never  mind  wast- 
ing a  few  lumps  of  sugar,  for  yonr 
lesson  in  cooking  will  not  be  very 
expensive  even  then.  You  mnit 
turn  and  twist  the  saucepan  about 
till  the  caramel  (this  is  its  name 
now)  has  touched  the  side  all 
round,  then  pour  in  the  custard,  put 
on  the  lid,  which  you  must  strew 
with  hot  embers,  and  let  it  do  gently 
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fev  dbml  the  8ime  period  yott' iKmld 
bake  it.  It  will  tarn  out  veiy  ^v^i, 
and  ia  a  pkamig  otumge.  It  m 
ttten  ai  often  oold  as  hot 

WeU,  bat  tiie  wfaitefi  of  the  eggs 
are  left,  and  you  must  not  waiste 
ihem,  ftereforo  7011  mnafe  now  pro- 
dute  another  diafa,  called  'pooimeB 
mermgo^ea.'  Pate  and  cat  op  two 
apples^  pat  them  in  a  aanoepaa 
witha  amall  piece  of  butter  and 
some  sogar,  let  tiiem  boil  to  a  mac^ 
malada^  tlien  qpiead  thorn  on  a 
mall  fat  d{ah.  While  th^  axe 
eooling^  beat  the  egge  to  a  firm 
iioth  wtth  eome  poonded  sngar, 
and  when  quite  stiff,  with  two 
dessert  spoons  shape  this  froth  into 
meDringueB,  which  yon  mast  place . 
side  by  side  over  the  marmalada 
tin  yon  faa^  corerad  it  and  com^ 
pietely  hidden  the  apples.  Strew 
pooaded  aogar  very  lightly  over  it, 
pat  it  iatoaqtiiok  oven  for  a  few 
nrinntea  tiU  crisp  and  bright  yellow, 
aad  serra  instantly.  It  is  good  for 
nofftmig  cold.  If  yoa  haye  a  lemon 
at.hand  it  will  improve  the  flavoor  of 
tbe  apples  to  pat  a  httle  both  of  the 
rind  and  jtiioe  into  the  mannalade^ 

The  last  thing,  of  conrBc,  in  a 
dinner  is  the  dess^ ;  and  few  per* 
sdDB  perliaps  know  how  nsefiil  a 
Mttie  £tuit  is  in  promoting  digestion. 
Too  much  would  be  equsdly  in- 
jnrioos  after  a  full  meal.  Dessert,  it 
seems,  was  a  custom  imported  into 
France  from  Italy,  from  whence 
also  they  derived  tiieir  first  notions 
of  elaborate  and  refined  cookery. 
An  ItEdian  once  said  it  was  intended 
to  *  puliaiare  la  bocca'  by  the  de- 
lightful juice  of  fruit  after  the 
variouB  viands  of  the  dinner.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  grateful  conclusion. 
Tliis  over,  coffee  is  served  Bometimes 
at  the  dinner*table,  sometimes  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  even  in  an  arbour 
in  the  garden,  but  generally  at  the 
dinner^table,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
retiring  at  the  same  time,  as  I  am 
hai^y  to  say  they  often  do  now  in 
London. 

Any  one  can  judge  for  himself 
what  the  cost  of  life  in  this  house 
was ;  a&d  whether,  by  good  manage- 
ment and  the  avoidance  c^  waste, 
it  need  be  much  greater  here.  My 
advice  is,  unless  you  particularly 
iike  cold  meat  three  days  out  of  six. 


«fy  ttt»a  Bkselj^mlule  dlahes;  let 
than  be  solid;  begin  with  soup, 
aaason  the  vegetables  a  iitUe 
cleverly,  and  if  you  waste  nothing 
yon  will  not  fiiid  that  you  spmt 
more  than  before. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to 
train  a  servant  to  oook  properly, 
that  being  done,  each  menag€  can 
pmotise  display,  or  modefate  econo^ 
my,  as  circumstances  may  requka 

History  infonns  us  that  Madame 
de  Genlis  having  been  kindly  le* 
oeived  and  very  happy  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  German  lady,  made  the 
best  return  in  her  power  by  teach* 
ing  her  how  to  cook  eight  different 
didies  in  which  she  was  an  adept. 
What  they  ware  I  have  long  beei^ 
curious  to  know,  aud  never  could 
leam;  no  doubt  there  ezLai  some 
ancient  grandees  whose  reminis^ 
cences  could  furnish  the  informa- 
tion, but  I  don't  think  it  is  in  prink 

Madame  B—  de  C ,  however, 

deohures  that  one  thing  she  learned 
in  France  is  more  valuable  to  aa 
English  novice  than  Madame  de 
Genlis's  eight,  unless  they  embraced 
this  knowledge. 

You  may  remember  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  preceding  gossiping 
chapter,  it  is  stated  tibat  people 
roast  at  a  little  wee-wee  stove  witb-> 
out  any  open  fire.  True,  they  call 
it  roast,  and  you  could  never  say 
a  leg  of  lamb  Ihus  cooked  was  not 
roasted,  but  it  is  nevertheless  shut 
up  in  a  saucepan.  Ton  hear  in 
France  of  a  'gigot'  being  'rdti 
devant  le  fou,'  and  '  rdti  it  la  casse- 
role,' and  both  are  vexy  good ;  they 
will  tell  you  that  ours  is  the  coun- 
try for  splendid  roasts  when  yoa 
slaughter  your  holocaust,  but  for  a 
little  bit,  my  dear  friend,  economy 
forbid ! 

However  good  a  out  out  of  twelve 
or  twenty  pounds  of  beef  may  be^ 
you  must  admit  that  Sunday's  roast, 
Monday's  cold,  Tuesday's  hash^ 
Wednesday's  mince,  and  Thursday's 
broth  made  from  the  bones,  is 
enough  to  send  any  man  to  dine  at 
a  dub  or  a  tavern  nine  days  out  of 
ten.  Oh,  ladies  i  if  you  hate  dubs, 
and  like  to  see  your  husbands  at 
home,  abolish  cold  meat,  and  leam 
to  dress  a  outlet  decently  in  six 
different  ways. 
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^ut.fir^t,  hear  aboDt  ooa^liDg  in 
&(  oossetrola  You  WMet  hare  a  y^tj 
poae  file :  this  supppo^  ypu  hmrci 
noting  WQfe  than  (kjx  or^inarj 
kiiohoi]^  rang^,  at,.whiol]|  QTea  ;ou 
managQ  ta  do  i^with  ciwr«;,.bu<r  9t 
good  £x^  wiilb^  fa^l  to  «ugcq69» 
It  ,mi»»t  be  ii^liear,  ,«i»d  prodwm 
tat  a  ifery  i^otlerat^  he^^  in  jSftct 
aoQie&ing  Uto*  th^  fire  fiFUggwfeed 
by  l^e  tfoUt^wiog  lABei9<>  li.rf^em 
Baerilege  to  qmi^  .theizi»  tba  o]4i 
P0^m  is  bq  very  bea^tiftll4.  but  aa 
tbey  oQBietojmj^iBiQd,  it  )a,.evident 
ibfij  illiiBtrate  *my,  jth^jiuglUr- 

*  Cer  the  pale  embers  of  a  dying  lire, 

His  little  lanipe  fed  With  liut  Htde  btle,     ' ' 
^  Tilt  cuniti^  aftCe,  Airvcanile  wm  Miliire.  •  ' ' 
-     !ADd]ruiillifgltd«vdllttiddttwnre*9«dlM.' 

This  i^iuat  t^^efire  io  'lOtira^ 
casse]:ole;  but  ^Di&irtunately  .  4h^ 
fww  curate  ha4  np^  chancy  of  tvum- 
ing.  cook  that  nigtit/  You,*  who.  xus^ 
more  fportujiiate,,  mao^.proceedi  thusj 
and  aa.jQU  yrill  only  gradually, roii 
Qonnoe  lai^e  joiut8»  begi,^  with  a  leg; 
of  Iambi  if  jou  havb  an  oval  ^)x>]^.pot 
fio^r.it  or  a  CQpper,  om,  but  t^i,ia  out 
of  the  question.  Put  in  a^  spoonful 
9f  dxipping,  and  wh^  inolt^>  place 
the  laeat  i»iinklad  T^ith.,§alt, ^hut 
tba  lid,, and  leaye  it  over  i^h^.fir^ 
on  ■  th0  ti[ivet,;  $hake  it  up,  firoca 
tiono  to  time  to  ^preyenit  k  frpm 
burning ;  turn  it  o  v/or  and  (xv&r,  Hwi 
it  may  be.  dona  equally.  .Shoulq 
tibiaiie  not  be  a^iii^^t  mo^turQi 
add  a  little  fat,  but  it  will  rarely  ua 
need^  \yheai  ypu  |i^n$fidar  the 
joint  done,,  thare  will  always  ba 
soperflupua  grease  to  ppigr  fC^^and 
after  placing  Hie  meat  on  a  diah> 
ad4  a  little  i^atap  or  stpiok  for  gi^avyi 
bqiling^  it  up  witli  a.  kittle  .  :fa&i 
strain  it  pver  the  meatj  ai^4  ^tif 
ready  for  table,.  All  the  juiG^.,ftp4 
flavour  ia  co^u^enb^tea  |n  the  m^t^ 
iKmecan  evapofate^  this  wBiy,and> 
to  my.  mind,  w^  haye  .bett^  and 
inpi?9  pourialiing  food  if  cooked  in 
this  way.  If  .properly  <jione  it  Jppkp 
like  .adjoint  i^oa^ted  befoc^.  the  J&ra; 
an  experienced  person*  ki^owp,  the 
differenoQ)  Wt.  many  prefer  it.  •  ,. 

Tt^, advantage  in  thp  aavipg.  of 
fuel  ifi  immenae, .  In  one.iqst^^ 
you  want  the  fiercest.  Iure<  in  the 
other  quite  the  cpntrary.  For  yeal 
this  method   is   incomparably  the 
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b^tkSjadjfor  aU  jpeats  .much  to  ho 
preferred  in  a  asu^l  £uxu)y*  ."W^yen 
adopted  a^  ,a,r^©>i*r  ,ay$t^^,cold 
moat  i»  Bf>  .thp;^ughly  .ai?i9M9hed 
Uutt  ¥ery.oftflin  it.  is  .only. fey  great 
gfEK4  m^aag^J^ent.  that  .yo^i  iS9^ 
^rov  have  a  Wf^  littile^  Hi  aold,«f<xr 
break£a^  .  .Then  ineYitaoly  ^(xnes 
tti0  mi^t{  le86Qn.in  ithe  En^ii^.Iady's 
opuw^^gga!  If  th^ra  «B  np^.cpU 
m^t,,.J^ouaQre  must,  ha^;  s^m^ 
tt^elaob.  '^  bipp;l,«i%,(^^fi^ 
i^otbmg  easier,, an  omalpl^  alonop)^ 
(Bu(s.brou|114a«:au  miroir,  aoywmg* 
lamootipfffticular^buti  on(y,n|ia? 

gfy  4  .  ■  •   ■•  I  I  /,'  •  t  • 

,  Nowyouall Jp[ioiwithfitwadbai^ 
uprvapta  ia  Jkmdpn,.  ob, .  iw  <>fi^l 
aod  yet.  how  few  ^a  ttie  ladie^^jRhp 
i^ept  w;ith  a  a^aut  tlj^t  pa^  ipw 
an.  omelet  A-cook  comfs  ;t<^Tlba 
engaged.  Ypu  ttak  wbai.ana.m 
dpk,  ijgjthuig^istbp.];eply;<de8ceQd 
kopki  gen^aUtias.  and  ,  o^iae  aoy 
partacular  ,dish^  typu  xaigfit.  af  ^ 
t<jdk,  about  dating  by  olympiadfi* 
Oaniypu  make  ^up?  01vml,.6l)a 
is  npt  a  profeawrii  <^\t  tbetmP^ 
qoivp.and  i^Uy  arp  out  of  tba  sipmr 
tiou ;  riwd  abe  tella  Dfou  a^o.  i^ w; 

that  she  can  roast,. and,  bod.^aPI* 
thing,  and, 67.  fiab..  This,  {atter.pba 
depms  the  climax  ^f  wi^a^  yaii>])a^ 
aright  .to  exp^t  for  tjifdva/)r,a?p 
fei^iteep.  pounds. a., yea^  Qnp^ in 
despair,  a  lady  took. a  r^pe^W 
w^^ma^j  and  ^rebpre  .tq,^  \bpsti 
dishea^:iteniiig  atei^^t^yp^  ^aa9«09& 
Indiv^  tima  m  aaid*  'Cpn^ycm 
B^akean  pn^^letjcookn  ^^(^ 
the.anawoi;  was^  'Han^le^iW^A 
oh,  y^  ,1  dar^e  say.  I  paa^t  pf^k  m 
hare  no,  ham!',  Ait^r  tlp^.I^viS} 
it  would  be  as  well  to  kna;f  ^]f  w 
y^wj^r^ai^ta  amidwft  lW#®y 
may  end^amom;.  tp,,«e|i^.  ypa- J9p 

^at^leti^atM^f^^n^Qo^}^.;/  -•{' 
,  tn.tb0  same  )iou86^,.tba:ifBa^ 

))eing,.a3  the  Fran^i.^aayrl^^f  ^ 
vorous,  a.  paw.  cook .  eapi^  w!^  tw 
^m^d  stale  viegetablea;  ai^.i^ 
sbpw  Jher  v^  cleaw  flUA^Wil^i 
aa.sbe,  thought  preyioua  „^  her 
mistre^'s  fix^  am)ea)moi^  .,i.P^ 
taking  a.  yery  earfir  ii(a)|k»..M>o  ¥^ 
^tia^mn  deqcriea^.tha  &nrb  mkr 
mg  a  meal  of  Ipasppmai^^  ^fnrt 
audpther  de)^i09^,,,90.va9.i^ 
a  gourmaud,  and  ,th«oefore  manwu 
his  spinach  after   this  nshion:— 
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say  it  was  boiled  on  Monday,  and 
sent  io  table  properly  teasohed,  i\} 
vreat  away  tmtouc^bed;  the  next 
day  it  was  'wattned  with  an  nddi-^ 
tional  piece  of  butter,  and  again  not 
eaten;  and  so  on  f6r  foinr  or  fivfe 
days,  each  time  abgorbteg  mom 
batter,  tUl  nt  last,  findixig  it  Bttffl-' 
dtoitlV  good;  he  made  an  end  of  it. 

In  Frkhoe  the  nniversal  habit  xnf 
eieononiy  and  making  the  most  of 
every  little  thing,  added  to  the 
sapeHor  Jmowledge  'of  the  bonse^ 
hold  settants,  would  have  prevented 
thjft  waste;  but  bene  the  masteritaa 
only  ocmsidered  mean  and  near  to 
eat  what  the  cook  would  certahily 
not  havelotiched  heiself,  till,  after 
a  €hort  residence  in  the  ftunily,  she 
began  to  get  used  to  such  different 
ways;  but  on  the  whole  fbundfhe 
work  lighter^  and  the  little  stove 
quite  a;  comfort,  particularly  in  smn- 
mer.  *But,  cook,*  said  the  mis^- 
ttefts, '  you  like  the  food,  don't  you  ? 
You  do  our  little  bits  so  nicely  now, 
I  should  faa^re  thought  you  were 
begmning  to  like  French  cookery.* 
'  Well,  mum,  I  like  some  of  master's 
titbgs,  such  as  them  kidneys  stewed 
witii  wine,  and  the  larks  with  bits 
of  bacon,  and  all  them  fkncy  soups 
which  cost  almost  nothing;  Wn 
very  derer,  there's  no  denying  thai* 
•You  are  certainly  improved,'  re- 
joined her  mistress,  '  for  you  never 
throw  away  anything  now.'  '  Why, 
mum,'  repKed  the  honest  woman, 
'  it  would  be  a  sin  to  throw  any- 
thing avray  now,  for  I  know  what 
todowiiii  it;  but  if  you  will  belfevtd 
me,  mum,  I  no  more  knew  what  to 
do  with  them  gre^  etews  I  saw  the 
iirst  morning  I  come,  than  the  babe 
unborn.' 

Again,  I  can  tell  you  of  another 
English  girl  in 'respectable  service 
who  washed  a  salad  in  warm  water, 
and  'thought  it  was  no  odds,  as 
other  Tegeuibles  wad  used  to  hot 
water,  and  it  kep  *em  green.' 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  th«t 
the  mistresseB  should  first  learn  be- 
foT^  they  can  hope  to  teach  the 
servants  who  at  present  torment 
tiiem,  unconsciously,  so  much ;  the 
whole  fabric  of  socieiy  would  be 
much  improved  thereby,  but  at 
present  few  indeed  are  the  ladies 
who    know  anything   about   &o 


matter.  The  oooks,  bad  as  they  are, 
have  the  best  of  it  They  have  no 
theory,  no  sdeince;  only  as  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolda  said  of  another 
dass  of  bad  artists, '  Purblind  prao* 
tice.  leads  the  vray;'  and  practice, 
with  no  theory  to  regulate  it,  is  an 
nsHiatiS&ctory  state  for  any  art  to 
remadn  at  The  worst  waste  pre- 
vails, generally  because  no  one 
knows  what  to  de  with  the  debris 
of  6Mie6 ;  things  aie  ordered  whioh 
the  co(^  knows  nothing  about;  le* 
course  is  had  to  a  book  which  noi 
one  appreciates :  the  whole  thing  is 
spoilt  *  No  one  nmst'n'  tell  missis 
nothink  about  it ;  what's  the  odds  ? 
she  won't  know  the  difference.' 
And  80  the  £ulure  is  dished  up,  sent 
to  table,  sent  away  again  in  dis- 
gust, French  cooking  declared  un- 
attainable, and  wbrolesome  roast 
mutton  persisted  in  ad  nauseam. 

Recourse  is  had  to  a  book  no  one 
appreciates.  Most  likely.  The 
best  books  have  been  wntten  by 
persons  engaged  in  vast  establish- 
ments, where  important  guests  are 
constantly  received,  and  Ibanquets, 
almost  regal,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. To  serve  such  a  house  or 
palaee,  every  snangemCTt  is  on  a 
oxgQ  scale,  and  the  cooks  engaged 
in  preparing  those  dinners  write 
only  what  they  have  practised.  The 
student  who  follows  them  must  for 
himself  judge  the  quantities  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  dinner,  olv 
serving  somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

For  instance,  I  will  humbly  oom^ 
ment  on  the  opening  directions  of 
M.  Francatelli,  '  pupil  of  the  cele- 
biated  Gareme,  and  late  chief  cook 
to  her  MiBjesty.'  He  says  you  must 
begin  a  day  or  two  before  to  prepare 
the  grand  stocks— that  is  to  say,  ihe 
foundation  of  all  your  soups,  en- 
tries, &c.,  for  your  grahd  dinner. 
This  will  frighten  no  one;  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  will  see  the 
advantage  of  having  plenty  of  time. 
Bead  on:  *  For  a  dinner  of  twelve 
entr^,  two  legs  of  w»hite  veal  of 
about  forty  pounds  weight,  the  same 
quantity  of  gravy  beef,  and  forty 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef  and  knuckles 
of  veal,  would  be  required.'  'What! 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
meat?'  you  exclaim.    '  Monstrous! 
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Shut  the  book;  send  it  back,  and 
get  another  with  the  money ;  it  will 
never  be  any  use  to  me.'  Don't  be 
in  sncii  a  huny;  read  on,  and  yoa 
will  find  he  takes  out  ihe  noiz  from 
ihe  veal  to  make  two  frioandeaiix 
and  other  thinga;  and  when  yoa 
reflect  that  this  was  the  way 
things  were  managed  at  BQcking- 
ham  Palace,  most  likely  yon  will 
see  tibat  the  proriaion  was  not  too 
great  for  the  magmtnde  of  Hie 
establishment  But  in  the  same 
paragraph  he  adds,  '  Avoid  the  use 
of  herbs  and  Bpioes;'  and  ttna  pieos 
of  advice  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  book.  Overdoing  and  high 
seasoning  are  the  rocks  all  lady 
amateurs  would  founder  on. 

What  you  should  glean  from  the 
above  directions  is  simply  this,  thsat 
you  must  extract  the  juice  of  beef 
and  veal  for  your  foandatioD  stock> 
and,  using  vegetables  to  flavour, 
avoid  herbs  and  spices  in  that  stage 
of  your  preparations.  It  was  the 
herbs  and  spices  that  turned  poor 

Madame  B de  C 's  soup  so 

ledly  black,  and  made  it  taste 
'comme  de  la  m^ecine/  as  poor 
Polidore  often  said. 

If  you  read  French,  by  all  means 
buy  a  little  French  book  called, '  La 
Ouisini^re  de  la  Campagne  et  de  la 
Ville,'  or  some  such  title,  price  three 
francs  or  shillings.  At  any  rate 
there  are  others,  should  this  one  be 
out  of  print  The  little  books  give 
their  direction  in  the  following 
humble  way.  For  example,  to 
make  croquets:  'Take  remnants  of 
cold  veal,  roast  or  boiled,  or  fowl  or 
rabbit — ^in  a  word,  ce  que  vous  avez  ; 
chop  fine,  add  some  bechamel  sauce, 
81^'  vous  en  avez,  if  not  a  little  cream/ 
a  drop  of  gravy,  pepper,  salt,  and  as 
much  flour  as  will  suMce  to  make  it 
sufliciently  consistent;  but  this 
must  be  attained  by  practice,'  &o. — 
which  all  amounts  to  this,  that  if 
you  arrive  at  mixing  the  ingredi- 
ents in  proper  ph)p(tttion8i  you 
have  attained  the  art  of  m^ing  a 

Salatable  dish  out  of  any  scraps  you 
appen  to  have.  But  you  must  not 
imagine  you  can  do  anything  with- 
out practice. 

This  is  the  secret  of  good  manage- 
ment and  true  economy.  Use  what 
you  have.     I  could  even  tack  a 


lugher  moral  to  flie  pervading 
thought  of  this  little  French  book; 
we  must  make  up  our  dinner 
decently  with  what  we  have  at 
hand,  not  wishmg  for  unattidnafale 
ingredients.  In  like  manner,  we 
must  shape  our  comse,  pradoitiy 
and  thanfahiUy,  through  the  trouKks 
of  our  own  pexticiihtf  path  fa  life, 
and  not  halt  and  spoil  all  by  m* 
pining  that  our  k>t  is  not  like  La^ 
Jane's,  ai  that  of  the  Honourable 
Angelina  Seraphina  Ftts^O^le* 
stein. 

Many  pensoos  will  b$q^  this  is  aH 
very  well  to  write  about  or  to  fnlk 
about,  but  ladies  will  not  caie  to 
ixy  the  experiment  I  recommend 
with  such  servants  as  are  now  to  be 
had.  If  they  reflect,  they  will  find 
the  WQSBt  fault  of  our  poor  servants 
is  ignorance;  their  sauciness  very 
often  only  cornea  to  Uie  snrfiice 
when  reproved  for  not  accomplish- 
ing what  they  cannot  know.  'Hieir 
t)06ition  taxes  not  eiHy  their  phy- 
sical strength,  but  tb^  moral  power 
of  endurance,  their  chief  firalts 
having  been  ever  the  sama  St 
Paul  tells  Titus  to  'exhort  servante 
to  be  obedient  unto  their  own 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in 
all  things ;  not  answering  cigain,  not 
purloining.*  Was  not  our  common 
nature  the  same  in  ihe  remotest 
time  ?    Boileau  has  this — 

• des  valels,  soavent  voleuTB  et  trtftm 

£t  toi))QVEB  «  coQp  sftr  ttiDcmia  de  lean 
nmlties.' 

Probably  they  are  our  enemies  some- 
times: but  our  duty  is  to  do  good 
to  our  enemies,  and  also  to  instruct 
our  servants. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
as  eveiy  one  laments  the  want  of 
good  servants,  each^  lady  wonid 
endeavour  to  teach  ner  own,  and, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  finding  a 
good  cook,  make  one.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  nice  hotieemaids.  A 
dirty  house  in  England  is  a  rare 
object,  and  ho  lady  would  endure 
one.  On  the  contiury,  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  mistress  detects  unbmahed 
stairs  and  unwashed  mantelpieces, 
and  things  go  on  very  well  every- 
where but  at  table.  There,  indeed, 
a  new  system  ought  to  obtain. 
Oooking  is  a  branch  of  domeatio 
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bosmeflB  in  which  men  will  Tarely 
meddle,  gontlenien  never,  and  the 
mistrass  of  the  honae  is  sure  not  to 
be  intatferad  with.  Wil^  the  ex^ 
oeption  of  the  great  laminaiies  of 
the  art,  all  eooks  are  women;  would 
we  oooki  say  all  women  are  cooks. 
Lady  Morgan  says  they  were,  bom 
to  thai  emd;  and  in  the  great  en* 
doAYoiir  to  imprOTO  the  working 
olasses,  this  trade  of  cooking  ought 
to  be  inade  a  pfominent  instrument 
ior  their  good.  Miss  Martineau  has 
justly  pointed  out  that  the  poor  are 
worse  off  than  tfaey  need  be,  if  they 


knew  bow  to  cook  sudi  food  as  they 
oan  prooore;  and  tells  ns  of  the 
misery  of  whc^e  distncts  where 
abnndance  of  fish  can  be  had  almost 
for  nothing,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
ore  in  a^ect  want,  because  they 
oannot  tnm  into  palatabLs  food  what 
tfaey  can  so  easily  obtain. 

Hare  is  a  field  for  philantlnropio 
ondeaTOurs;  and,  like  charity,  we 
must  begin  at  home.  Women  can 
best  promote  the  cause  of  women; 
and  in  improring  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  domestic  serronts,  we  reap* 
an  immediato  reward. 


3SC 


LIFE'S  FLOWERS  AND  FBUITS. 

(Lines  wiittoo  fo  Mr.  Bottrier's  Painting,  entitled  *  Flores  y  Fruto$.\ 

I. 

THE  sunrise  reddens  the  Southern  sky. 
And  the  dark-eyed  Donas  sing  cheerily 
As  the  matin-bell,  with  its  silver  chime. 
Rings  out  o*er  Seville  at  the  bid  of  Time. 

n. 

Pink  and  amber  on  the  market-stalls, 
The  melons  gleam,  and  the  burnished  balls 
Of  the  fragrant  citrons,  gold  and  green, 
Kestle  their  polished  leaves  between. 


in. 


The  pnrple  plum  and  the  white  grape  shine- 
Generous  ftnit  of  the  southern  vine — 
The  yellow  lemon,  the  orange  rare. 
Their  perfume  lend  to  the  Southern  air. 


IV. 


The  rich  red  peach  and  the  apricot. 
In  their  baskets  glisten — the  sun  grows  hot ; 
Thirst  grows  apace  as  the  noon-rays  fall. 
What  recks  it,  friends  ?   Here  is  fruit  for  all. 


V. 


The  market-maid  with  her  flowers  sweet 
Gomes  tripping  it  down  the  broad  sunny  street. 
Senora,  they  toll  me  that  Cupids  lie 
In  the  depth  of  a  Spanish  Dona's  e^yel 


VI. 


What !  a  cloud  on  thy  sun,  my  bright  coquette  ? 
*  Is  he  come?'  '  Ah,  bella,  not  yet,  not  yet' 
Oh  truant  lover !  what,  doubt  her  truth  ? 
Well,  to  love  and  to  quarrel  is  dear  to  youth  I 


670  '  Life  8  Flowers  and  Fruits. 

MI. 

April  has  ever  lier  smiles  and  hor  showers ; 
^Ve  pould  Rather  no  fruits  had  there  bloomed  no  flowers. 
When  a  pirl  looks  down  with  a  Mush  and  a  sigh, 
We  all  know  what  the  fruit  will  he  by-and-by. 

'Neath  a  sheltering  arch  two  maidens  gay 
Sport,  filleii  with  the  life  of  the  warm  Spanish  day ; 
Their  ringing  laughter  of  pure  hearts  tells, 
As  sweet  and  as  soft  as  the  neighbouring  bells. 

IX. 

One  smiles  quaintly  in  half-surprise, 
Looking  into  her  pitcher  with  clear  dark  eyes. 
Looking  into  the  crystal,  not  half  so  fair 
As  the  bright  young  face  she  sees  mirror'd  there. 

X. 

The  other  twines,  whilst  her  soft  cheek  glows. 
In  her  jet-black  tresses,  a  crimson  rose ; 
Half  with  a  tremble,  half  with  a  frown. 
For  it  may  be  '  Some  one  *  is  looking  down. 

XI. 

Some  one  ?  Well,  the  old  wall  is  wide. 
And  a  youth  may  look  down  on  either  side. 
Hearts  can  wander  and  eyes  can  stray. 
And  a  *  will/  Seaora,  can  *  find  a  ivai/,' 

XII. 

Flowers  of  our  May-time,  flowers  of  our  Truth, 
Oh !  the  golden  days  of  our  sunny  youth. 
When  the  loves  of  two  souls  take  for  ever  root. 
Turning  life's  spring  flowers  to  its  autunm  fruit. 

AsTLEY  H.  Baldwin. 
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THE  EDITOE'S  CHBISTMAS  GBEETING. 


TOL.  IT. — NO.  Vn. 


2  TJie  Editor's  ChrUtuuis  Greeting, 

It  h  ly  GoiPs  oivn  holy  rule 
The  closing  of  the  year  belongs^ 

To  this  fair  festival  of  TuUy 

That  Lrlngs  forgiveness  of  all  ivrotigs  : — 

J^or,  'when  the  log  Is  lit,  and  *iuhcn 
Rings  out  the  cheery   Christmas  chime. 

He,  ivho  can  hate  his  felloiV'men, 
Knows  not  the  blessing  of  the  time, 

y]  merry   Christmas,  once  again. 
To  all  ivlthln  our  sea-girt  Isle, 

IVhere,  In  their  order,  sun  and  rain 
Bid  the  abundant  harvests  smile, 

A  merry   Christmas,  too,  for  all 

Who  dwell  beyond  the  ocean  foam — 

Exiles,  to  nvhom  these  ivords  recall 
The  dear  old  memories  of  Home! 

Nor  must  our  workers  be     orgot. 
Who  toll  with  pencil  or  with  pen. 

To  lighten  lifers  laborious  lot. 

To  cheer — and  teach — their  fellow-men, — 

To  lend  the  Idle  moments  'wings. 

That  yet  shall  upward  tend  and  to*wer, — 

To  hang  about  earth^s  common  things 

Garlands,  where  healing  blossoms  flower, — 

To  Jill  the  time,  that  might  be  past 

In  seeking  some  ignoble  aim. 
With  impulses  and  longings  vast. 

With  knowledge  of  the  Age^s  claim, — 

To  ivake  the  tear — thcU  purest  pearl 

Which  gleams  on  gentle  Pity's  brow, — 

To  shoiu  the  drooping  ho<w  unfurl 

Hereafter's  rays  through  glooms  of  Now, — 

To  tune  the  laughter,  that  might  ring 
In  Eden^s  pure,  unsullied  bowers, — 

To  teach  the  human  heart  to  sing 

Through  Trouble* s  darkest,  longest  hours: 

This  is  their  task — the  chosen  band 
Of  workers  trusty,  tried,  and  true. 

Who  spread  delight  in  every  land 

Our  pages  reach — the  'whole  'world  through. 

Fair  Jmgers  ply  for  us  the  pen. 
Or  bid  the  ready  ptncil  gUde  ; 

For  us  toil  earnest,  thoughtful  men. 

Who  cheer  and  gladden  while  they  guide. 


31e  Editor't  Chririmtu  OreettHij. 


E'en  laflj  danui  of  gaUle  birth 
Lend  coartlj  grattt  to  our  page. 

A  merry   Cbriilmat  to  then  all. 
Our  eomradet  la  the  gallant  Jight 

'Gaiait  care  and  tarraiu,  bate  and  gal!. 
For  mirth,  and  kindneii,  and  delight ! 

Our  Chriitmat  fcait  ova  more  L  ipread, — 
Sottgl,  tloriet,  facturet — -prote  ana  rhyme — 

Mirth  for  the  jeason,  •aiilb  a  thread 
Of  wile  leaching  for  the  lime. 

For  on  the  birthday  of  Our  Lord 
IVe  hold  it  it  the  writer'l  part 

To  strive  to  touch  that  common  chord. 
In  vniioa  •arith  every  heart; 

That  to,  lehat^er  the  faneiet  be. 

That  throng  our  Chritlmat  pages, — tt'iU 

Some  thought  of  love  and  charily 

Shall  mate  the  reader't  botom  thrill, 

And  he  ihaH  thul  the  loot  a  labile. 
With  iinJly  heart,  and  chailened  minH, 

Recall  the  teaion  with  a  smile, 

And  say   'Gad  bless  all  Humankind P 

A  merry   Christmas  then  to  all — 
We  echo  the  good  •uiisb  once  more. 

For  sure  the  greeting  will  not  pall 
Though  •use  repeat  it  o'er  and  o'er — 

To  each  and  all,  to  high  and  lovt. 
Thai  greeting  is  the  old  one  still. 

The  tidings,  uttered  long  ago. 

Of  peace,  and  kindness,  and  good-uiiH. 


A  CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  A  JEW'S  HOUSE. 


WE  always  *  keep  Cliri8tm£Ls '  in 
our  village,  althougU  it  is  tho 
fiashion  somewhat,  now-a-days,  to 
sneer  at  the  custom  and  profess  to 
discover  no  reason  for  njoicing  at 
that  particular  season.  Our  neigh- 
bours are  no  better  than  other  folk, 
but  there  are  many  acts  of  kindness 
I)erformed  by  rich  and  poor,  and 
some  small  fouds  forgiven  because 
of  the  usages  of  the  time  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  great  event 
which  they  celebrate.  No  dwelling 
however  humble  but  has  iis  sprig 
of  green  holly  in  its  windows,  and 
when  the  inmates  comprise  both 
young  and  old,  a  bough  of  mistletoe 
is  seldom  absent.  All  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  London 
Society,  but  we  should  miss  these 
indications  of  Christmas-time,  sadly. 

Our  rector  is  a  stickler  for  all 
pertaining  to  Christmas  observances, 
m  and  out  of  church;  and  he  makes 
it  a  rule  to  invite  certain  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours  to  make 
merry  with  him  on  Christmas  Eve, 
not  seeing  anything  sinful  or  un- 
canonical  in  'a  hberal  hospitality' 
which  embraces  egg-hot  and  elder 
wine,  and  a  round  game  of  specula- 
tion. Sometimes,  of  later  years,  spe- 
culation has  been  voted  too  noisy, 
and  one  or  other  has  ventured  to 
tell  a  story,  dull  enough  often,  but 
we  are  good-natured  critics  gene- 
rally, and  especially  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  under  the  genial  influence 
of  the  rector's  brewage. 

Our  doctor  (he  bought  the  practice 
some  six  years  ago)  has  a  reputation 
amongst  us  as  a  story-teller,  and 
we  now  propose  to  narrate  all  that 
we  can  remember  of  an  account  he 
gave  us  last  Christmas,  after  supper, 
of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  have 
a  Christmas  dinner  in  a  Jew's  house. 

It  was  to  this  effect 

'  After  passing  my  examination  at 
St.  Bartholomew's,  I  was  assistant 
for  some  years  to  a  gentleman,  part 
of  whose  practice  lay  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane,  and  as  the  patients 
in  those  localitieB  were  not  very 
aristocratic,  they  usually  (except 
in  cases  of  danger  or  difficulty)  de- 


volved upon  me.  It  was  in  my  pro- 
fessional capacity  that  I  l)ecame  ac- 
ciuainted  with  the  story  I  am  aboat 
to  tell. 

'  There  are  many  faded  street  in 
the  neighbourhootl  of  Covent  Garden 
— streets  which,  in  time  past,  had  in- 
habitants whose  names  will  be  ever 
associated  with  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture of  our  country;  but  their  places 
are  now  occupied  i  by  less  distin- 
guished persons,  although  many  of 
them  are  engaged  in  pursuits  similar 
to  those  which  developed  the  genius 
of  their  great  predecessors.  On  the 
second  floor,  in  one  of  those  houses, 
lived  Mr.  Maul,  an  artist,  vho 
managed  to  earn  a  limited  income 
by  portrait  painting.  His  powers 
of  execution  were  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  his  ambition,  bat 
they  satisfied  the  class  of  sitters 
whose  homely  faces  he  transferred 
to  his  canvases.  He  was,  in  feet, 
the  artist  to  a  x>ortrait  club,  esta- 
blished at  one  of  the  adjoining 
taverns,  and  his  patrons  were  con- 
tent to  accept  distmctness  of  expres- 
sion and  gorgeousness  of  attire  for 
finish  of  manipulation;  and  Mr. 
Maul  was  always  prodigal  in  those 
particulars,  never  allowing  a  portrait 
to  leave  his  easel  until  he  bad 
adorned  the  subject  of  it  with  a 
waistcoat  of  chrome  yellow  and  a 
coat  of  Prussian  blue,  profusely 
ornamented  with  buttons  ahno&t 
equal  in  appearance  to  original 
brass.  Watch  chains  and  bunches 
of  ponderous  seals  were  prodigally 
bestowed;  and  when  finger-rings 
came  in  &shion  with  the  vulgar,  he 
never  painted  a  hand  without  a  car- 
buncle worth  ten  times  the  money 
paid  for  the  introduced  digits,  and 
hands  were  always  charged  extra. 
Mr.  Maul's  remuneration  was  not 
excessive;  but  his  engag^^nents 
were  regular,  and  he  contrived  to 
maintain  a  respectable  appearance 
and  to  pay  his  way  like  an  honest 
man  that  he  was.  Mr.  Maul  might,  it 
must  be  confessed,  have  been  a  little 
more  provident ;  but  singing  a  good 
song,  and  having  other  social  quah- 
fications,  he  was  induced,  rather  too 
frequently,  to  stay  late  at  his  tftTem 
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and  to  spend  more  money  than  he 
ought  to  have  done  considering  the 
precarioosness  of  his  employment, 
more  especially  as  his  pretty 
daughter  Grace  had  no  one  m  the 
wide  world  to  care  for  her  but  him- 
self, as  her  mother  had  died  many 
years  ago,  when  Grace  was  only  a 
very  little  child,  so  young  and 
plump,  that  her  moUier  called  her 
''Dumpling,"  and  this  name,  for  the 
sake  of  her,  perhaps,  who  had  be- 
stowed it  upon  the  child,  had  been 
retained,  although  modified  some- 
what into  "Dumps**  and  "Dumple." 
'  It  was  not  in  the  least  applicable 
to  Grace  Maul  when  she  was  "  sweet 
sixteen,"  as  she  had  grown  to  be  a 
most  gracefal  maiden,  her  form  quite 
perfect,  and  her  fiice  pretty  enough 
for  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  rich 
auburn  hair.  Her  disposition  was 
worthy  to  be  lodged  in  such  a 
casket,  as  she  was  always  kind  and 
gentle,  and  loved  her  father  so  dearly, 
that  ^e  thought  the  good-  people 
who  appeared  in  blue  and  yellow 
on  his  easel  were  quite  equal  to  any 
of  the  much  be-praised  portraits 
which  she  saw  on  the  walls  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  when  she  paid  her 
annual  visit  to  that  painter's  para- 
dise (or  inferno) ;  and  nothing  could 
be  stronger  proof  of  a  blind  love 
than  such  an  opinion,  for  Mr.  Maul 
was  rather  hanl  in  his  outline  and 
usually  flat  in  his  colour.  He  was 
great,  however,  at  expression,  as  the 
portrait  of  the  landlord  hanging  up 
in  the  bar-parlour  of  "The  Early 
Potato"  in  Govent  Garden  Market 
testified  to  all  comers. 

*  Dumple  was  very  clever  with  her 
needle,  and  Mr.  Maul's  shirt-fronts 
were  the  envy  of  his  acquaintances. 
She  was  a  capital  housekeeper,  and 
made  the  weekly  earnings  sufficient 
for  all  their  wants  and  a  few  luxu- 
ries besides,  as  their  sitting-room — 
it  was  Mr.  MauVs  studio  also — was 
ornamented  with  such  flowers  as 
would  grow  in  a  London  second- 
floor  when  carefully  tended;  and 
Grace  was  such  a  watchful  attend- 
ant that  her  plants  lived  out  their 
natural  lives,  and  made,  at  proper 
seasons,  the  otherwise  dull  room 
look  like  a  country  bower.  Nothing 
could  be  neater  or  more  becoming 


than  Dumple's  dresses,  or  prettier 
than  her  bonnets,  and  yet  she  was  her 
own  dressmaker  and  milliner,  and 
had  acquired  the  "  art  and  mystery  " 
of  those  important  callings  without 
the  aid  of  an  instructor.  She  made 
herself  useful  also  to  the  great  ar- 
tist by  "  setting  his  palette  "  for  him 
in  the  morning  ana  cleaning  it  in 
the  evening  when  he  had  done  work, 
being  very  careful  of  the  colours. 
At  times,  when  other  sitters  than 
those  connected  with  "  the  club"  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  artist-work 
increased,  Dumple  would  "scum- 
ble in"  the  blues  and  the  yellows, 
leaving  the  master-hand  to  insert 
the  lights  and  shadows,  the  buttons 
and  jewellery,  with  an  effect  no  other 
hand  could  produce — so  Dumple 
thought,  dear  child.  As  soon  as 
daylight  failed  in  the  winter,  and 
long  before  in  the  summer-time, 
Mr.  Maul  found  his  dinner  ready  for 
him ;  and  though  it  rarely  consisted 
of  more  than  two  courses,  it  was 
prepared  so  cleverly,  and  served  so 
neatly,  that  it  might  have  "  put  an 
appetite  beneath  the  ribs  of  death," 
even  os  it  did  beneath  those  of  the 
great  artist  who  had  won  a  right  to 
it  by  his  genius  and  his  labour. 
Now  and  then,  owing  to  the  thea- 
trical tendency  of  the  locality,  Mr. 
Maul  was  presented  with  "  an  order 
for  two  "  to  the  play,  where  Dumple 
enjoyed  herself  to  the  utmost,  and 
for  days  after,  as  it  served  her  as 
the  subject  for  conversation  witli 
her  Mher,  who  knew  many  of  the 
lesser  histrionic  luminaries  off  the 
stage,  and  also  for  her  morning's 
reading,  as  she  selected  the  play  she 
had  witnessed,  and  it  was  her  cus- 
tom to  read  aloud  to  her  fatiier  whilst 
he  sat  at  his  work ;  and  by  so  doing 
she  had  gained  more  knowledge 
than  usually  fisills  to  the  share  of  a 
poor  girl  who  could  not  be  spared 
to  go  to  school  at  an  age  when  she 
would  have  profited  most  by  her 
studies.  Dumple  and  her  father 
were  very  happy  together;  and 
though  Mr.  Maul  had  his  professional 
jealousies  and  sense  of  genius  un- 
appreciated, he  pursued  the  even 
tenour  of  his  way  pretty  quietiy. 

'  But  there  came  a  need  for  the  doc- 
tor.   The  xyaintefs  hand  would  not 
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work  so  obediently  as  it  had  been 
wont  to  do,  and  a  numbness  seizcnl  it 
every  now  and  then  wliich  alarmed 
l)oth  father  and  daughter.  It  was  in- 
cipient paralysis,  no  doubt,  and  the 
remedy  was  rest. 

'  Eest!  Leave  work! 

'  Why  that  meant  more  than  the 
bodily  discomfort.  To  rest  from 
work  impUed  an  empty  cupb')ard 
or  the  beginning  of  debt,  which 
might  go  on  increasing  and  increas- 
ing until  it  became  too  heavy  to 
bear,  and  could  only  be  laid  down 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Best ! 
Impossible  1 

'The  unsteady  hand  worked  on, 
more  slowly  every  day,  imtil  at  last 
the  brush  dropped  from  the  power- 
less fingers,  and  the  toiler's  work 
was  ended.  Poor  Dumpio  had 
watched  daily  the  insidious  ap- 
proach of  the  terrible  enemy,  and, 
like  a  brave  girl,  had  cast  about  to 
meet  the  consequences.  Her  skill 
in  embroidery  was  now  so  employed 
as  to  help  tlie  weaiied  breadwinner, 
and  she  worked  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  into  the  night;  but  her 
gains  were  very  small  compared  to 
the  lessening  earnings  of  her  father. 
When  tliose  ceased  altogether,  her 
position  seemed  almost  desperate; 
but  Dumple  had  a  brave  heart  be- 
neath her  graceful  bosom,  and  she 
would  not  despair.  Not  she,  though 
only  eighteen. 

*  It  wanted  three  weeks  to  Christ- 
mas, and  Dumple  had  noticed  lately, 
when  on  her  way  to  the  City,  where 
she  sold  her  embroidery,  a  number 
of  young  girls  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
She  wondered  what  their  business 
could  be,  and  whether  they  were 
earning  money.  One  day,  after  she 
had  thought  thus,  she  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  earnestly 
gazing  at  a  group  of  young  girls 
who  had  just  left  the  theatre,  and 
who  remained  chatting  together 
until  they  separated  with  laughter 
and  smiling  faces,  going  their  differ- 
ent ways.  Ab  she  continued  look- 
ing after  them,  a  Jew  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age  stopped  suddenly  near 
her  and  seemed  to  have  found  an 
interest  in  her  pretty  wondering 
face.  He  was  not  a  very  presenta- 
ble person,  being  unshaven,  and  his 


Ijice,  hands,  and  wardrobe  woul«l 
have  been  improved  by  a  thorough 
ablution.  He,  too,  had  come  out 
of  the  theatre";  but  Dumple  had 
scarcely  noticed  him,  her  thoughts 
having  been  with  the  happy  laugh- 
ing girls. 

'  "  What  are  you  looking  at  the 
stage-door  for,  my  dear  'i"  said  the 
Jew  to  Dumple ;  "  is  you  waiting  for 
any  body  to  come  out  ?  Everybody's 
gone,  almost." 

'  "No,  sir,*'  replied  Dumple,  not 
feeling  in  the  least  afraid ;  **  1  don't 
know  any  one  connects  with  tho 
theatre ;"  adding,  after  a  j^use, "  I 
wish  I  did,  sir." 

'  "  Why,  my  dear  ?"  asked  iht 
Jew ;  "  is  you  in  the  profession?" 

'  "  Tho  profession  2"  inquired 
Dumple,  with  a  great  stare. 

'  "  Yes— they  calls  it  *  the  proft??- 
sion*  do  the  actors,"  repheii  die 
Jew.  "  Is  you  wanting  an  engage- 
ment in  any  line  ?" 

'  "  I  should  be  Tory  glad  to " 

Dumple  paused,  for  her  brave  heart 
beat  quickly  at  its  own  boldness. 
"  Yes,  I  should  bo  very  glad  to  git 
an  engagement  if  I  knew  how." 

'  "What  as,  my  dear?  Choms? 
Bally?  or  only  to  go  on?"  ask«i 
the  Jew. 

"I  presume  only  to  go  on,**  an- 
swered Dumple ;  "  I  have  not  been 
educated  as  a  musician,  nor  can  I 
dance,  I*m  afraid.** 

'  "Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  thats  not 
a  very  good  look-out  for  you :  only 
fifteen  bob  a  week,  and  find  yonr 
own  shoes  and  stockings,"  said  the 
Jew. 

' "  Fifteen  shillings  a  week'?"  asfceJ 
Dumple,  with  great  interest;  "as 
much  as  that?" 

'  "  Yes,  at  Christmas-time,**  said 
the  Jew. 

'"And  could  you  —  could  you 
tell  me  how  to  apply  for  such  an  en- 
gagement?" asked  Dumple,  boldlt 
at  last. 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  think  the  number 
is  made  up,  as  I  haven't  measured 
half  they  says  there's  to  be,"  replied 
the  Jew;  "and  Mrs.  Bellair,  the 
bally-missns,  won't  let  'em  wear  no 
shoes  but  mine.  There  she  is,  a 
coming  out  of  ^the  the-a-tre,  and  u 
you'll  wait  here,-  111  ask  her  the 
question." 
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'  The  dirty  little  Jew  xaa  across 
the  road  in  a  strange  shambling  man- 
ner, and  having  had  a  few  words  with 
the  lady  to  whom  he  had  referred, 
suddenly  presented  himself  in  the 
muddy  gutter  and  beckoned  Dnm- 
pie  to  come  oyer  to  him.  As  she 
obeyed  his  summons,  picking  her 
way  carefully  from  stone  to  stone, 
the  shoemaker's  professional  eye 
glistened  as  he  noticed  the  pretty 
feet — 


I 


*  Which  like  two  Utile  mice  peeped  out    •  j 
From  -onderaeath  her  petticoat.' 

The  ballet-mistress  stared  into  Dum- 
le's  &ce,  and  then  rapidly  surreyed 
er  figure. 

' "  Yes,  Myers,  she  has  a  good 
face  and  figure,  and  as  we  want 
most  of  our  small  ladies  for  Cupids 
and  the  tall  ones  for  pages,  I  think 
I  can  engage  her  to  go  on.  What's 
your  name,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs. 
JBellair. 

' "  Maul,  ma'am,"  replied  Dumple. 

'"Maul, no;  your Cnristian name, 
my  dear." 

'  "  Dum "  she  had  nearly  said 

Dumple,  but  replied  "  Grace,  ma'am." 

'"Grace!"  cried  Mrs.  Bellair; 
"Oh,  that  will  never  do.  What 
names  have  we  got  to  spare,  I  won- 
der?" pulling  out  a  very  soiled  roU 
of  paper.  "  0-ah !  yes — here's '  Ma- 
thilde'  vacant.  Tou  call  yourself 
Mathilde,  dear,  and  come  to  rehearsal 
to-morrow  at  ten.  Of  course,  she 
Imows  she  won't  be  paid  for  rehear- 
sals, and  that  I  expect  a  fee  of  one 
shilling  a  week  for  teaching  her  her 
business  to  the  end  of  her  engage- 
ment" 

'  Poor  Dumple  understood  little  of 
what  she  now  heard,  as  she  was 
quite  overcome  with  her  good  for- 
tune, although  she  knew  she  had  to 
wait  three  long,  long  weeks  before 
she  inherited. 

'  Mr.  Myers  undertook  to  explain 
matters  to  Idaprotegee,  and  proceeded 
to  do  so  in  the  manner  following. 

'  "  There,  my  dear,  you's  engaged 
for  the  run  of  the  pantomime  at 
half  a  crown  a  night,  but  you'll  find 
your  own  shoes,  and  fleshings,  and 
homaments  for  you  'air  if  you  wants 
any,  except  wreaths,  and  them  you'll 
get  in  the  wardrobe.  You'll  come 
to  rehearsal  ti^morrow  at  ten,  and 


mustn't  mind  being  put  at  the  back 
'mongst  the  ugly  ladies  and  awk- 
ward ones.  You'll  soon  make  your 
way  to  the  front  if  I  isn't  mistaken. 
Your  shoes  will  be  three-and-six- 
pence  a  'pair  unless  you  chooses  to 
have  satin,  which'U  be  five-and-six- 
pence  with  sandals.  I  shall  be  at 
the  the-&-tre  to-morrow  at  twelve, 
and  will  measure  you,  for  ready 
money,  dear,  as  I  works  cheap,  and 
am  too  poor  to  give  credit" 

'  Dumple  thanked  her  new-found 
friend,  and  then  hastened  home,  fear- 
ing, however,  to  tell  her  fieither  the 
new  life  which  was  before  her.  The 
poor  painter  was  seated  as  she  had 
left  him,  in  his  chair  by  the  window, 
gazing  every  now  and  then  at  his 
empty  easel,  until  he  closed  his 
eyes  as  though  to  shut  away  the 
present  and  the  future.  He  would 
then  look  out  vacantly  into  the 
street,  regarding  neither  sight  nor 
sound,  as  though  all  human  sym- 
pathy had  loft  him.  Not  so  when 
Dumple  spoke,  as  she  entered  the 
room.  Her  cheery  voice  went  at'once 
to  the  father's  heart,  and  a  smile 
played  about  the  sad  distorted  fea- 
tures of  the  poor  painter  like  a  snn* 
beam  upon  a  grave. 

'She  kissed  him  tenderly,  and 
having  taken  off  her  bonnet  and 
little  cloak,  showed  him  triumph- 
antly the  money  she  had  received 
for  her  last  three  days'  work  at  em- 
broidery, clapping  her  hands  as 
though  the  jangling  of  those  two 
half-crowns  was  music  to  last  for 
ever.  The  bright  look  had  left  her 
face  when  she  had  opened  a  drawer 
and  added  her  hard  earnings  to  the 
small  sum  which  had  been  saved 
before  the  painter's  hand  was  para- 
lyzed, and  which  every  week  had 
made  less.  Now  that  she  biew  her 
parent's  restoration  was  hopeless,  she 
had  determined  to  quit  their  present 
lodgings  and  seek  some  that  were 
cheaper;  but  she  delayed  commu- 
nicating tho  necessity  for  this  step 
to  her  father,  fearing  that  it  would 
convey  to  the  old  man  a  conviction 
of  his  own  helplessness  and  a  dread 
of  tho  uncertain  future,  and  so  she 
remained  silent  Tho  poor  artist 
had  nothing  more  to  learn — ^nothing 
more  to  fear,  as  he  had  long  known 
his  fftte,  sitting  there  through  the 
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long  day  with  his  palette  witliin  his 
reach — the  tired  old  bread-winner — 
and  without  the  power  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  and  labonr. 

'  The  next  day  Dnmple  was  ptmc- 
toal  to  the  hour  of  rehearsal,  and 
found  herself  much  more  at  home 
among  her  stranger  comrades  than 
she  had  expected,  although  she  had 
been  rather  dismayed  when  she  first 
entered  the  dark,  dismal  theatre,  so 
unUke  the  bright  place  she  had  seen 
it  on  those  happy  eyenings  when 
she  had  sat  in  the  front  with  her 
father,  and  which  had  haunted  her 
for  days  after.  There  was  little 
time  for  such  remembrances,  as  the 

Eractice  preliminary  to  the  le- 
earsal  began.  Her  grace  and 
quickness  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bellair;  and  before  the 
week  was  ended  Dumple  had  been 
promoted  to  dance— yes,  to  dance 
in  the  second  row  with  the  prospeo- 
tive  salary  of  eighteen  shillings  a 
week.  When  she  told  the  dirty  little 
Jew  of  her  advancement,  he  seemed 
as  deh'ghted  as  though  some  great 
advantage  had  accrued  to  himself 

"  '  Well,  Miss  Matildy,"  he  said, 
"  I'm  as  pleased  as  Punch  to  hear 
on  your  good  fortin'.  Second  row 
and  eighteen  shillin'  a  week.  Youll 
have  satin  shoes  next  pair,  miss,  and 
1  shall  take  off  the  hodd  sixpence." 

'  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  flyers,"  re- 
plied Dumple,  "  but  I  am  compelled 
to  be  very  saving,  indeed.  You 
have  been  so  kind  to  me,  that  I 
don't  mind  saying  so  to  you.  I 
have  a  poor,  dear,  helpless  father  to 
support,  and "  she  paused,  smil- 
ing sadly. 

'  "Don't  say  another  word,  miss; 
I  shall  make  'em  you  for  four  shil- 
lin' and  lose  money,"  whispered 
Mr.  Myers. 

*  "  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
shoes  but  of  something  else,  and  in 
which  you  can,  perhaps,  help  me. 
My  fiEither  was  an  artist,  but  illness 
has  now  incapacitated  him  for  his 
work,  and  as  we  have  no  friends,  I 
must  take  care  of  him,  Mr.  Myers." 

Dumple  smiled  again,  but  very 
plea«intly. 

*  "  Yes,  miss,"  said  Myers,  clutch- 
ing his  fingers  as  though  he  longed 
to  embrace  her;  "I  knowed  you 
was  a  good  girl,  I  was  sura  on  it" 


'  "I  am  only  doing  my  duiy,  Mr. 
Myers,"  continued  Dumple.  "Wo 
have  hitherto  lived  in  lodgings  in 

Street,  but  our  means  are  gcme, 

and  I  want  to  find  some  ch^per 
rooms  near  the  theatre." 

'  Mr.  Myers  took  a  small  piece  of 
chalk  from  his  pocket  and  began 
figuring  on  the  back  of  the  scenes. 
He  was  not  satisfied  at  fij»t  with  a 
calculation  he  had  made^  and  it  re- 
quired some  further  time  to  make  it 
right  When  he  had  effected  it  he 
exclaimed, "  Yes,  that'll  do."  Dum- 
ple saw  that  the  various  items  and 
the  figures  attached  which  he  had 
chalked  upon  the  scene,  amounted 
exactly  to  eighteen  shillings. 

'"I  can't  see,  miss,"  said  Mr. 
Myers,  "that  arter  you  have  paid 
oUier  expenses  you  can  anyhow 
afford  more  nor  three  shillings  a 
week  for  your  lodgings,  and  rents  is 
high  about  Doory  Lane  and  Com- 
mon Garden,  leave  alone  taxes." 

' "  I  suppose  they  must  be,"  said 
Dumple,  with  a  sigh. 

'"Now I've  this  to  say.  Miss  Ma- 
tQdy,"  continued  Mr.  Myers,  "  weVe 
— that's  me  and  my  sister  Naomi-r 
we've  a  second  floor  back  and  front, 
which  we  lets  out  to  single  men,  but 
if  them  rooms  '11  suit  you  we'll  say 
three  shillin'  a  we^k  for  the  two 
and  nothin'  for  the  water-rate." 

'Dumple  hesitated  to  accept  this 
liberal  proposal  with  the  resbdincss 
witii  which  it  had  been  made,  for 
should  Mr.  Myers's  house,  she 
thought,  want  washing,  painting, 
and  repairing  as  much  as  himself,  it 
could  not  be  a  very  desirable  tene- 
ment She  therefore  promised  to 
think  over  ike  matter  and  call  upon 
him  the  next  day. 

'  Having  kept  her  word,  Dumple 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Myers  resided  in  a  broad  oooit 
(I  forget  its  name),  and  that  his 
house,  though  dingy  enough  withont 
from  age  and  weather,  was  cleanly 
within,  as  Naomi,  the  dirty  little 
Jew's  sister,  was  a  most  tidy  con- 
trast to  her  hardworking  brother. 

'The  rooms  were  light  and  airy 
considering  the  locality,  and  Domple 
gladly  closed  with  the  Jew's  proposal 
that  she  and  her  fiither  should  occapy 
them  henceforth  at  the  weekly  chai^ 
of  three  shillings.    As  she  returned 
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to  her  old  lodgings  she  turned  oyer 
in  her  mind  how  she  should  break 
the  matter  of  removal  to  her  fiEither, 
and  inform  him  also  of  the  importuit 
step  she  had  taken ;  and  so  difficult 
did  the  task  appear  that  she  had  to 
pause  at  the  door  before  she  could 
come  to  a  decision. 

'  There  was  the  old  odd  smile  to 
welcome  her  when  she  entered  the 
room,  as  though  her  presence  had 
brought "  sunshine  to  a  shady  place/' 
and  she  acknowledged  her  welcome 
by  a  tender  embrace. 

"'You  have  thought  me  a  sad 
truant  to-day,  haven't  you?"  she 
said. 

'  Mr.  Maul  nodded  in  reply. 

' "  Wait  until  I  have  put  away 
my  things^  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  doing/'  she  con- 
tinued, evidently  delaying  the  com- 
munication she  had  to  make  as  long 
as  possible.  Having  put  off  her 
walking  attire,  she  placed  a  stool  at 
her  fiEither's  feet  and  sat  down. 
Taking  his  cold  powerless  hand  in 
her  own,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
and  then  looked  up  into  his  distorted 
face,  her  own  besuming  with  all  the 
love  she  had  in  her  heart  for  the 
poor  sufferer. 

' "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
father/'  she  said,  "  one  which  I  have 
kept  from  you  for  some  days,  and 
only  because  I  thought,  if  I  failed  in 
the  experiment  I  was  making,  I 
would  not  distress  you  with  tho 
knowledge  of  my  failure.  I  have 
succeeded,  however,  and  so  much 
better  than  I  had  hoped  for  that  I 
have  come  at  once  to  make  confes- 
sion." 

'  Mr.  Maul  again  nodded  his  head, 
but  his  smile  had  gone  and  his  eyes 
expressed  only  wonder. 

*"You  have  known — I  am  sure 
you  have — that  my  earnings  have 
been  less  than  enough  to  supply  our 
wants.  Don't  look  so  sad]  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  how  I  intend  to 
make  them  enough,  quite  enough, 
dear  father." 

'  Again  she  kissed  the  cold,  power- 
less hand  as  though  to  thank  it  for 
all  the  work  it  had  done  in  yeai-s 
past,  now  that  she,  "  httle  Dump/' 
or  "  old  Dumple,"  was  about  to  be- 
come the  worker. 

' "  Your   savings,   father,   have 


dwindled  and  dwindled  under  my 
care  until  I  blush  to  say  there  in 
hardly  more  than  enough  to  pay  our 
rent  here  and  help  us  to  remove  to 
a  new  lodging/' 

'  Wonder  again  and  sorrow  in  tho 
old  man's  face. 

* "  But  did  I  not  tell  you  I  can  pro- 
vide for  our  futtire !  Do  not,  there- 
fore, look  so  very  sad  at  leaving  this 
old  room,  which  now  has  more  pain- 
ful than  pleasant  memories  con- 
nected with  it.  Our  new  lodging  is 
quite  as  cheerful,  and  shall  be  quite 
as  happy  as  this  has  been  "  (she  did 
not  believe  herself  or  she  would  not 
have  sighed  so  silently  and  deeply). 
"  The  rent  will  be  quite  within  our 
means.  Ah!  you  may  look  sur- 
prised, but  I  shall  have  employment 
next  week — constant  employment — 
which  will  bring  in— oh!  I  hardly 
know  what  at  present  when  added 
to  my  embroidery." 

'  Mr.  Maul  muttered  feebly,  "  What 
employ-ment,  Dum-ple,  dear?" 

'  *'  Duchesses,  ladies,  good  women 
have  worked  ut  it,  dear  &thor ;  kings 
and  queens  and  all  sorts  of  good 
people  have  praised  and  rewarded 
it,  and  therefore  old  Dumple  need 
not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  it  Do 
you  guess  what  it  is  ?" 

'Mr.  Maul  replied  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  shook  his  head. 

"'I  thought  you  would  not.  I 
am  engaged  as  a  young  lady  to  go 
on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane." 

'  This  announcement  was  startling 
indeed  to  Mr.  Maul,  and  his  whole 
frame  was  affected,  whilst  a  flush 
overspread  his  usually  pallid  fea- 
tures. 

' "  You  do  not,  must  not  dis- 
approve what  I  have  done,  dear 
father,"  said  Dumple,  observing 
these  changes.  ''  It  is  ^e  only  em- 
ployment I  can  find  at  present,  and 
it  is  honourable  to  those  who  choose 
to  make  it  so.  You  can  trust  '  old 
Dumple/  can  you  not?  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  lodgings  not  two 
minutes'  walk  —  not  one  minute's 
run — from  the  theatre,  so  that   I 

shall  need  no so  that  I  shall  be 

iliero  and  homo  again  in  no  time 
scaicoly.  I  have  arranged  to  leavo 
here  on  Saturday  next,  so  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  do  to  pack  up  and 
get  settled  in  our  new  home/' 
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'The  tears  mn  down  the  cheeks 
of  father  and  daughter,  but  not  from 
sorrow,  as  they  were  smiling  also. 
Ihmiple  set  to  work  at  once  to  pre- 
pare for  their  exodus,  and  when  I 
called  to  visit  my  patient  the  next 
day  I  found  her  struggling  so  nobly 
with  a  four-post  bedstead  that  I 
could  not  refrain  taking  off  my  coat 
and  helpiug  her  to  overcome  the 
troublesome  monster.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  dissect  a  four-poster  ?  Don't 
if  yon  are  wise.  Castors,  wrenches, 
and  screwff;  legs  travelling  all  over 
the  room,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
jointed ;  head-boards  and  laths  tum- 
bling about  and  finding  rest  nowhere 
and  everywhere.  Don't  dissect  a 
four-poster  unless  you  have  the  pa- 
tience and  good  temper  of  Dumplo 
Maul.  (The  doctor's  wife,  whose 
name,  by-the-bv,  is  Grace,  called  him 
'  a  silly  fellow  for  this  commenda- 
tion of  her  namesake.) 

*  The  last  chair  but  one,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  worldly  possessions  of 
the  Mauls  were  safely  stowed  on 
the  hired  van,  and  the  httle  dirty 
Jew  and  Dumple  waited  to  assist 
the  now  nearly  helpless  artist  to 
descend,  for  the  last  time,  the  stairs 
he  had  trodden  so  often.  They 
gently  raised  him  up,  and  when  the 
van-man  had  carried  away  his  chair, 
Mr.  Maul  looked  around  the  room 
for  a  few  moments  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears.  Dumple  could 
not  restrain  hers  either,  and  from  a 
clean  streak  observed  on  both  cheeks 
of  the  dirty  little  Jew,  when  the 
party  reached  the  street,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  he  also  had  yielded  to 
lachrymal  sympathy. 

No  one  who  had  seen  the  rooms  in 
the  Jew's  house  during  their  former 
occupancy  could  hqve  believed  in  the 
"transformation  scene"  they  present- 
ed when  Dumple  and  her  fatner  had 
been  settled  there  a  few  days.  There 
were  green  plants,  though  it  was 
Christmas  time,  and  neat  curtains, 
well-ordered  furniture,  and  a  small 
bright  fixe  in  the  grate.  An  old 
easel  stood  near  one  window,  and  at 
the  other,  in  his  ea^ y*chair,  sat  the 
old  artist,  who  had  worked  before  it 
many  and  many  a  plca.sant  hour, 
lookmg  out  upon  the  world  of  the 
broad  court  and  feeling  that  he  had 
no  longer  a  part  in  its  struggles. 


Not  directly,  certainly,  as  Dumple 
had  taken  up  all  his  burthens  except 
his  sufferings,  which  he  bore  meekly 
and  patiently  himself,  and  never  ob- 
truded them  upon  his  brave,  loving 
daughter,  after  one  brief  conversa- 
tion with  her,  and  with  me  vthm  I 
had  described — compelled  thereto 
by  an  earnest  appeal  from  him— the 
probable  termination  of  his  case. 
He  had  spoken  to  her  with  great 
difficulty,  and  his  manner  had  made 
his  words  more  painful  to  her. 

'  "  Grace,  dear,"  he  said,  "the 
doctor  has  told  me  that  my  life  is 
near  its  close.  Since  I  have  sat  so 
much  alone — powerless  for  work- 
thinking  of  the  past  and  of  tlie 
future,  I  blame  myself  greatly  for 
many  improvident  acte.  Well,  if  to 
say  so  gives  you  jyain  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  irretrievable  past, 
dear  child,  but  believe  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  part  since  you  loTe 
me  so  dearly." 

'Grace  knew  that  he  could  not 
doubt  that  she  .did  love  him,  and 
tiierefore  she  was  silent,  only  kissing 
him. 

'He  then  spoke  many  solemn 
words  of  hope  and  thankfulness, 
which  Grace  always  remembered 
when  she  felt  doubtful  or  sorrowfal 
and  a  lonely  woman. 

' "  There  is  one  weakness  I  can- 
not overcome,  Grace,"  he  continued, 
"  knowing  how  little  it  matters  what 
becomes  of  this  poor  body  when  the 
spirit  has  left  it,  but — but  where  I 
laid  your  mother  fifteen  years  ago  I 
would " 

'  Grace  imderstood  his  wish,  and 
promised  that  it  should  be  accom- 
plished, trusting  in  her  heart  that 
aid  would  be  given  her  when  it  was 
needed,  and  saving  week  by  week 
and  little  by  little  for  an  object 
which  was  henceforth  regarded  as  a 
sacred  duty. 

'  It  was  near  Easter  time,  and 
tribulation  came  to  the  house  of 
Naomi  and  Abraham  Myers  in  the 
shape  of  a  bad  debt.  The  treasuiy 
of  the  Theatre  Koyal  Squaahborough 
had  collapsed,  and  the  manager  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Myers  no  less  a  sum 
than  nine  pounds  and  some  shillings. 
Mr.  Myers  had  calculated  upon  this 
money  to  buy  stock  for  his  Easter 
orders,  and  having  scant  credit  him- 
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self  he  saw  only  min  in  the  loss  of 
his  money  and  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  his  business.  The  few 
Taluables  he  possessed  when  sold  or 
pawned  did  not  meet  the  difficulty, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  construction  of  sereral  pairs 
of  "  pink  foiries  "  and  "  bine  pages  " 
when  a  real  faiby  came  into  his  dark 
dirty  workshop  (the  only  dirty  place 
about  the  house)  in  the  graceful 
form  of  Dumple  Maul. 

'  Two  jxjunds !  Only  two  pounds 
would  enable  him  to  go  to  work  and 
maintain  his  proud  position  of  fancy 
bootmaker  to  the  Theatre  Eoyal 
Druiy  Lane. 

'  He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  Aliss  Matildy  bring 
forth  from  a  small  purse  two  glitter- 
ing pieces  of  gold  and  place  them  on 
his  iapstone,  saying — 

'"Mr.  Myers,  you  have  been  so 
kind  to  mo  in  many  ways,  helping 
me  60  often,  that  you  must  let  me 
help  you  a  little  in  return.  That 
money  I  have  saved  by  sixpences 
and  shillings  for  a  very  solemn,  sacred 
purpose,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  re- 
pay me  when  you  can." 

'"I  can!  1  will.  Miss  Matildy," 
said  the  dirty  little  Jew,  his  tears 
almost  washing  his  face  quite  clean. 
"  1  think  I  know  what  the  money  is 
for,  and  I  would  die— starve  myself 
to  pay  it  back  to  you." 

*  So  the  fairy  held  out  her  pretty 
white  hand,  and  Ihe  gnome  took  it 
between  his  own  dirty  paws  and 
pressed  it  to  the  leather  apron  which 
covered  his  heaving  bosom. 

'  Oh,  how  exacting  was  old  Myers 
that  Easter  time !  No  credit  to  page 
or  &iry  on  any  account  (except  to 
one  young  girl  whose  mother  was 
sick),  and  he  had  been  he^  to 
threaten  'an  advance  of  sixpence  a 
pair  if  he  were  only  asked  to  take 
a  moiety  on  account.  Poor  little 
fellow!  he  scarcely  rested  until  he 
had  repaid  those  two  pounds  into 
the  sacred  treasury,  and  with  interest 
—a  gratitude  never  to  be  exhausted. 

'  The  money  was  not  needed  until 
the  last  month  of  the  year,  and  then 
the  poor  artist  took  a  farewell  gaze 
&t  his  old  easel  and  his  young 
daughter's  face  and  closed  his  eyes 
in  death.  Before  he  was  borne  away 
to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  wife  the 


Sacred  Treasury  was  emptied — quito 
emptied— of  its  contents,  as  the  un- 
dertaker was  **  a  man  who  had  had 
losses,''  and  cared  not  to  have  more. 

*  Drop  the  curtain  and  shut  in  the 
graveyard,  and  raise  it  again  to  the 
merry  Pantomime ! 

'  Why  had  Mrs.  Bellair  caUed  "  Ma- 
thilde  "  into  her  own  room  and  been 
BO  long  in  conference  with  her? 
Well  if  ever !  not  twelve  months  in 
the  profession  and  going  to  be  Co- 
lumbine ! 

'Such  was  the  fact.  The  graco 
and  intelligence  displayed  by  pretty 
Dumple  had  obtained  for  her  this 
distinction  and  profitable  engage- 
ment, as  it  was  usual  at  that  time  to 
pay  the  principal  pantomimists  a 
guinea  a  night  in  consequence  of  the 
great  exertion  required  from  them. 
Six  guineas  a  week  during  the  run  of 
the  Pantomime ! 

'  "  May  it  run  for  ever  and  ever. 
Miss  Matildy,"  cried  Mr.  Myers. 
"May  you  get  as  rich  as  you  deserve 
to  be,  and  then  you  needn't  envy  tlie 
Bank  of  England,  my  dear !  Only  to 
think !  Ck)lumbine  your  first  season, 
as  one  may  say !  Who  would  havo 

thought  it  the  day "    The  dirty 

little  Jew  paused  suddenly,  and  so 
Dumple  finished  his  speech. 

* "  When  you  saw  a  young  girl 
with  a  sad  face  looking  for  help 
from  some  one,  and  your  kind  heart 
understood  her  want  and  came  to 
offer  her  the  aid  she  needed;  who 
would  have  thought  that  she  would 
havo  come  to  this  good  fortune  and 
have  had  her  first  kind  friend  still 
beside  her  to  be  made  as  happy  as 
she  is  herself  by  the  news  ?" 

*  The  fisiiry  hand  was  again  in  the 
X)aws  of  the  gnome,  who,  having 
wiped  his  lips  on  his  leathern  apron 
kissed  the  pretty  white  fingers  more 
than  once. 

'Naomi  Myers  had  become  quito 
a  friend  to  Dumple  Maul,  and  knew 
all  her  little  anxieties  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  and  the  condition  of  the 
empty  purse  also. 

'  "  What's  that  matter,"  said  'Mr. 
Myers,  who,  wonderful  to  relate,  had 
arrived  at  a  state  of  semi-cleanlines.«, 
having  been  asked  to  tea  twice  in 
one  week  in  Miss  Matildy's  room, 
where  Naomi  had  been  at  work 
(gratis)  for  Dumple — "what's  that 
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matter!  Miss  Matildy  shan't  stand 
for  nothing!  She  shall  look  the 
beautifullest  Columbine  thafs  ever 
been  seen,  and  I  knows  where  there's 
4Some  loveliest  wreaths  thaf  s  to  be 
liad  cheap  for  ready  money." 

' "  Ah,  ready  money  !  ready 
money !" 

'"  That's  to  be  had  too.  Miss  Ma- 
tUdy.  Ain't  it,  Naomi  ?  Think  how 
von  trosted  me  once  on  a  time. 
You'll  want  two  pair  o'  fleshings, 
«nd  such  shoes  you  shall  haye! 
Fifteen  shillings  a  pair  I  charge  to 
the  Hopera  1  8atin  thick  as  a  board, 
And  fitting  your  pretty  foot,  miss, 
like  a  kid  glove.  Don  t  you  fidget 
about  nothing." 

'Gould  Dumple  decline  all  this 
Jdndness,  needing  it  so  much?    No. 

'  The  approaching  Christmas  Day 
%vould  fall  on  a  Saturday ;  and  on  the 
"Wednesday  preceding  it,  Dumple 
having  nothing  to  do  at  the  theatre, 
'was  to  try  on  her  Columbine's  dress 
at  her  own  lodgings,  Naomi  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  theatre 
to  make  it,  she  being  very  skilful  in 
8uch  matters. 

*  How  had  I  known  this?  "Why 
Naomi  had  told  me  so  when  I  had 
called  upon — ^Naomi— in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  more,  she  had  invited  me, 
with  Dumple's  kind  permission,  to  be 
present  in  the  evening  to  judge  of 
the  general  effect 

'Never  was  Columbine  half  so 
lovely!  The  delicate  pink  skirt, 
hooped  up,  displayed  a  gauze  petti- 
coat covered  with  silver  spangles, 
aiud  short  enough  to  disclose  two  of 
the  prettiest  feet  in  the  world,  and 
which  set  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage Mr.  Myers's  very  best  handi- 
work. Her  beautiful  face,  glowing 
with  excitement,  was  surmounted  by 
one  of  those  "  loveliest  wreaths  "  of 
which  we  have  heard,  and  any  one 
who  had  gazed  upon  the  graceful 
being  must  have  envied  the  happy 
harlequin.'  (The  doctor's  wife  was 
fairly  angry  at  this  glowing  de- 
scription of  Dumple,  the  columbine, 
JBOid  some  of  us  thought  her  very 
ill-natured,  despite  her  own  buxom 
looks.  The  doctor  only  laughed  and 
went  on.) 

'  Some  cheerful-minded  philoso- 
pher has  said,  "  that  wherever  plea- 
sure JB,  pain  is  certain  not  to  be  far 


off,"  and  so  it  was  to  be  with  poor 
Dumple.  During  the  next  day's  re- 
hearsal she  trod  upon  a  loose  trap  on 
the  stage  and  sprained  one  of  her 
ankles,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
manager  and  the  distress  of  all  in  the 
broad  court.  I  had  the  responsibility 
of  attending  that  ankle,  and,  knowing 
how  many  bright  hopes  would  &il 
to  be  realized,  guessing,  also,  how 
much  after-care  would  come  if 
Dumple  should  be  incapacitated 
from  exertion,  I  would  have  given 
all  I  then  possessed  to  have  been 
spared  the  case. 

'  Dumple  bore  her  misfortnne,  as 
she  had  borne  her  other  troubles, 
most  bravely,  her  greatest  uneasi- 
ness being  caused  by  the  inconve- 
nience she  feared  sho  was  causing 
Mr.  Myers,  who  had  provided  "  the 
ready  money." 

' "  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Mira 
Matildy,  don't  think  of  me,  but— it 
won't,  matter  a  great  deal— I  don't 
think  anybody  will  press  me  for  the 
little  I  owe,  and  I  shall  only  work 
the  harder — ^but  I  won't  believe  you 
won't  appear.  Mr.  Doctor  won't  let 
you  not  get  well,  will  you,  sir?" 

'  I  could  not  promise  confidently 
that  Dumple  would  be  able  to  as- 
sume her  new  character,  but,  se- 
cretly, I  had  hope  that  she  would  do 
so;  and  I  neglected  shamefully  two 
chronic  patients,  who  were  annuities 
to  my  employer,  to  attend  to  that 
pretty  injured  ankle.  To  make 
matters  rather  worse,  the  under- 
taker had  heard  of  the  accident, 
and,  fearing  for  the  small  balance 
due  to  him  for  Mr.  Maul's  foneral, 
wrote  to  poor  Dumple  and  demanded 
an  order  on  the  treasury  for  the 
small  sum  coming  to  her  for  salary. 
Mr.  Myers,  most  unselfishly  and  in- 
dignantly, insisted  upon  Dumple's 
compliance  with  this  request,  and 
when  Christmas  Day  broke  it  fotmd 
the  poor  dancer  lame  and  penniless. 

I  did  not  suspect  all  this  at  the 
time,  for  I  was  young  and  thought- 
less, and  Mr.  Myers  and  Naomi  had 
invited  me  to  take  my  Christmas 
dinner  in  Dumple's  room,  as  tiiey 
had  concluded  that  the  great  holiday 
which  Christians  make  of  Christmas 
Day  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  lone- 
liness and  sorrow  by  the  good  lodger 
whom  they  both  loved  so  much. 


A  Cltrittma*  Day  tn  a  Je^t  Home. 


'Jost  berore  the  hour  appointed 
for  diimer,  Mr.  Myers,  as  clean  bb  be 
coold  moke  biiuBelf,  entered  the 
room,  followed  b;  Naomi,  earch  bear- 
ing a  email  basket. 

' "  Here  we  are.  Miss  Uatildy," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Myers,  opcniiig  his 
basket ;  "  here's  two  pound  of  roast 
beef  from  the  best  cookshop  any- 
wajB  near  Common  Garden,  and 
here's  a  lamp  of  plimi'pudden,  all 
over  reasons,  and  would  do  Mr. 
Bothscbild  gix>d  to  look  at  it;  and 
here's  brownj  potatoes  and  greens, 
and  mustard— rale  Dnrham  mnstatd 
COB  I  tasted  it^and  here's  Mr.  Doctor 
as  invited.  You  not  have  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  on  Cbristtnaa  Day!  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and 
ve'U  eat  it  together,  and  so  Ood 
bless ns  all  with  oharityl" 

'Yes,  Abraham  Myers,  dirtj  as 
yon  generally  were,  th^  was  a 
bright  Bonl  burning  within  yon,  and 
ttu^  veze  good  angels  about  yom 
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honse  'on  the  day  I  ale  my  Christ- 
mas dinner  within  it. 

'  Best  and  great  professional  skill 
(hem  \)  overcame  the  trifling  sptaia 
(for  tn  fling  it  proTed  to  be)  which 
had  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  brief 
sorrow,  and  on  Boxing  Night  onr 
Columbine's  success  was  nothing 
short  of  "  triumphant  "  (m  ttie 
public  paprrsy 

'Since  thai  day,  however,  she  has 
never  partaken  of  a  Christmas  dinner 
bnt  at  my  table,  as  some  of  yon 
may  have  heard  before,  and  which 
I  now  declare  with  thankfulness^ 
for  such  a  good  wife  as  Dumple 
Maul  has  be^' 

Of  coarse!  The  name  of  tbo 
Doctor's  wife  was  Grace,  and  he  had 
bought  the  practice  when  his  prfr- 
deceesor  retired  and  came  to  live 
among  us,  bringing  with  him  & 
pretty  pleasant  wife  and  four  blocon- 
mg  children.  How  stupid  not  tt> 
have  guessed  this  at  once ! 


CHRISTilAS  CHARACTERS. 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  who  has 
done  much  to  kc^ip  alivo  respect 
for  Christmns  customs  iu  the  lireaat 
of  the  En£liflh  people,  hati  miulo  us 
aoquamtod  with  a  cunnudgeon  who 
racered  at  ChriKtmas,  aiid  mocked 
at  ita  innocent  obseirances ;  but  he 
yxas  an  old  man,  alone  in  the  world, 
■with  bitterness  in  liis  heart,  and  the 
gall  of  disappointment  at  his  can- 
kered soul — a  waif  of  humanity,  who 
bad  been  tossed  upon  the  sea  of 
life,  and  fretted  by  ils  ani,Tj-  waves. 
Perhaps  he  had  Iur  excuse,  bo  let  us 
pity  and  forgive  hira.  IJut  what 
Bhall  we  pay  of  thos«  who,  in  the 
Bpring  time  of  yonth  and  hope, 
maike  gay  pport  of  venerable  a'socia- 
tions,  and  vote  Cbrifitinas  a  bore  ? 
In  the  pride  of  knowledKe  which 
has  come  upon  us,  the  rising  gene- 
ration is  strongly  dispoKcd  to  this 
sort  of  cynicism.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  I  beard  a  young 
Bcribe  (and  phariBCc)  exclaim : 
'  ChriBtmaa  has  been  overdone — 
"merry  Christmas,"  "jolly  Christ- 
mas," "  festive  season,"  and  all  that 
Bort  of  thing,  is  stale  now-a-days.  I 
shall  go  in  and  write  Chiisfmas 


down.'  He  who  said  this  was  yoong 
—  very  yoimg  —  about  ttiree-anil- 
twenty,  I  should  say.  He  will  think 
differently  by-and-by.  The  ardent 
youth  of  his  ago  sees  all  the  jonmey 
of  life  before  him,  and  is  eoper  to 
press  on ;  but  in  a  little  time  be 
will  come  to  a  mtle-slooe  on  (ho 
road,  where  he  will  rest  and  look 
back  wistfully  over  the  track  which 
he  may  never  tread  ofmin.  lie  will 
then  count  his  years,  and  think 
how  few  remain  to  hira.  He  will 
say,  '  Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year,  and  the  span  of  man's  life  ii 
threescore  and  ten.'  Seventy  happy 
days  under  the  mi.stletoe'  at  the 
most!  How  ho  will  chng  to  his 
Christmas  days  then,  and  grajiple 
with  them  to  make  them  stay! 
Alas!  that  nothing  but  espcricaice 
can  teach  thia  lesson — that  we  must 
lose  half  our  joys  before  we  Icara  to 
prize  them ! 

If  any  thonghtloss  youth  should 
feel  inelined  to  iangh  at  my  grave 
looks  and  serious  words.  I  will  aag 
to  him  the  song  composed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Titmarsh  for  Wamb* 
the  Jester;— 


Chri^maa  Charactsri. 
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0 !  p»t^  pflfffl  wtLfa  dimpled  tl 


I,  who  write  this,  have  not  yet 
come  to  forty  year,  yet  will  I  not 
open  my  window  and  about  to  those 
waits  to  be  gone  for  noisy  Toga- 


tiia  teaching  of  Mr.  Qeotge  Crnilc- 
Bhonk  and  the  statistics  of  the  Post- 
o&ce  Bavings  bank.  On  my  own 
porticolar  groands,  I  rejoiCA  to  see 
nim  making  provision  for  a  com- 
fortable Christ^ias  dinner.  'When  I 
view  him  sober  in  his  shirt-sIeeTes, 
carrying  that  goose  home  from  the 
hnfcer's  on  Cbristoios  Day,  I  shall  be 


bonds,  who  disturb  my  rest  and 
make  night  hideoos;  nor  yet  will  I 
let  mj  imagination  rest  upon  what 
is  probably  the  fact,  that  the  thiee 
minstrela  have  spent  the  whole  wage 
of  pious  hymn-ainging  in  wassail. 
Do  I  shat  my  heart  to  the  lesson  of 
the  preacher,  because  I  may  suspect 
tiiat  ho  takes  more  port  wine  than 
is  good  for  bim?  Ko;  I  will  lis 
and  Ustcu  to  the  waits,  and  let  my 
thoagfatis  wander  to  the  plains  where 
the  burden  of  that  song  first  broke 
upon  human  ears,  to  find  an  echo  of 
gladness  through  all  generations. 

Cbristmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
so  I  will  even  l>e  indulgent  to  that 
nqrsterer  who  is  going  home  &om 
his  goose  club  witb  his  Clu'i^tmaa 
prize.  The  way  iu  which  he  is  ear- 
ryii^  his  goose  tells  me  that  he  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  lec- 
ture, else  I  might  prove  to  him  that 
he  has  paid  for  that  bird  three  times 
08  mucnos  it  is  worth.  Every  time 
ho  has  gone  to  the  public-bouse  to 
pay  his  instalment  of  siipccco  to 
the  goose  club  he  has  spent  another 
sixpence  in  drink— to-night  a  good 
deal  more,  evidently.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  must  hand  Jones  over  to 


in  a  position  to  admire  him  at  all 
points. 

Christmas  characters  crowd  uimn 
us  bat  Here  is  Paterfamilias,  with 
large  heart  and  capacious  pockets, 
bringing  love  and  toys  for  tie  chil- 


dren. His  delight,  as  ho  drags  forth 
the  '  presents '  one  by  one,  is  as  great 
as,  ay  greater,  than  theirs.  Pater- 
iamilias  has  come  to  forty  year,  and 
knows  how  precious  are  all  brief 
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Chri^mai  Charaeia-t. 


poriodfl  of  iimoCGiit  fcGtiTal  and 
liapOT  domestic  renniou.  ^Vho  has 
FiueD  a  rich  boutm  of  plisaanre  on 
Chrutmas  Da;  as  paita,  with  all  his 
boys  and  girls  aroimd  him  ?  He  has 
his  own  happiness  and  thcira  also, 
and  the  fatare  is  all  .bright  with 
hopes  to  crown  Christinas  dajs  to 
coma  Ten  fetna  ago  1  was  priri- 
\egai  to  take  my  Christmas  dinnec 
with  a  nonagenarian.  His  grown-up 
sons  and  daughtcre  were  all  about 
him:  they  were  the  men  and  women, 
h«  was  the  child;  and  they  set  him 
ap  in  his  chair,  and  helped  him  to 
everything  he  wanted,  and  patted 
him  lovingly,  as  he  had  kelpcd  and 
patted  them  when  thn/  were  chil- 
dren. He  had  his  reward  on  that 
hia  last  Christmas  Bay ;  for  loving 
liands  guided  him,  and  loving  lips 
kissed  Mm,  as  he  bode  us  all  gooa- 
night,  thanking  God  that  he  had 
been  as  happy  that  day  aa  ho  Lad 
ever  bean  any  day  of  his  long  life. 

I  am  coming  to  a  most  important 
Christmas  character,  vbo,  I  fear,  is 
not  oinisidered  so  much  as  site  ought 
to  be— I  mean  the  cook,  who  boils 


ler  to  enjoy  her  dinner  on  New 
Tear's  Day  with  her  family,  when 
she  gets  a  well-earned  holiday.  I 
don't  know  how  a  cook  can  be  happy 
on  Christmas  Day,  except  in  me 
consciousnces  that  she  has  done  tho 
tnrkey  to  a  turn,  and  has  not  al- 
lowed the  plnm-pndding  to  stick  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  go  to  bed  with  a  cleat 
conscience  than  with  an  iudiges- 

'Clean  your  doorstep,  sir!'  So- 
thing  but  Christmas  custom  coold 
waimnt  such  an  impertinent  pn>> 
posal,  seeing  that  snow  haa  gone  ont 
of  fashion,  with  many  othor  jdly- 
accompaniments  of  the  season,  and 
my  doorstep  no  more  wants  clean- 
ing than  my  patent-leather  boots 
want  polishing. 

'  Go  away,  yon  yonng  scamp.  No, 
stop— the  railway  porter,  and  th* 

Ctman,  and  the  newsboy  will  be 
a  presently,  dancing  expectantly 
on  my  step  for  their  several  Christ- 
mas boxes,  and  then  yon  may  come 
and  sweep  off  their  marks.' 


the  tnrkey,  and  roasts  the  beef,  and 
makes  the  plum-pudding.  I  sus- 
pect that,  what  with  the  steam  of 
pots  and  kettles  and  the  tasting  of 
sancee,  she  hoe  not  much  relish  for 
her  dinner  when  it  comes  down  &om 
the  regions  above  with  on  unappe- 
tizing chill  npon  it  The  cook  la  a 
martyr  at  the  stake,  or  rather  I 
should  say  the  spit  I  would  there- 
fore odviBO  all  Christmas  guests  to 


Hamper,  containing  gooee,  hue, 
jar  of  mincemeat,  half  a  dozen  bot- 
tles of  elder  wine,  &c.,  from  Uncle 
Foozle.  Dont  cost  me  a  &rttung; 
BO  I  must  open  my  heart  and  give 
the  porter  a  ehilling.  Porter  trii» 
off  tee  step  very  much  'up'  in  his 
spirits,  and  hies  him  home  to  Ter- 
minus Cottages,  diffusing  an  odour 
of  corduroy  in  the  bracing  Chiistmas 
air,  to  dine  off  tops  of  the  ribs  and 


FOUR  I'UDLIC  niARACTKHS  IN   I'llIVATE  Lltt:. 
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TUB   CWWM,  TUI  tAlmiOOV. 


RTT^ 


TUI  si&LEqviM.  TUB  cfiLOKimw, 


"LOOS  UP"  THE  COSTUME  AND  PBBPABE  FOS.  "BOXING  filGUT." 


[Ohriitnat  Cbaraetan. 
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greena,  washed  down  with  foor- 
panny.  How  I  envy  him  his  appe- 
tite!   Qive  me  that  appetite  and 


that  power  of  digesting  ^gristle,  and 
I  will  be  content,  for  this  aar  at  least, 
to  wear  corduroy  and  carry  hampere. 
Oh  yes,  Mr.  Poatman,  I  have  oeen 
well  aware  why  ;oa  have  been  ho 
dvil  of  late— why  you  have  always 
tonched  yonr  cap  when  yon  met 
me,  and  why  joa  have  taken  bo 
mnch  trouble  about  my  newspapers. 
Well,  there  is  half  a  crown  for  you. 
I  love  yon,  for  yon  bring  me  invita- 
tions fo  dnmer,  and  ardera  for  the 
play,  and  cheques  from  the  Editor 
of '  Ixmdon  Society,'  and  have  never 
yet  appropriated  one  of  them.  I  do 
not  know  sweeter  music  than  your 
rat-tat  when  you  bring  me  a  cheque, 
80  you  are  welcome  to  your  small 
percentage ;  and  I  am  glad  there  is 
only  one  delivery  to-day,  that  you 
QUQ'  have  the  afternoon  to  your  beef 
and  padding  in  the  bosom  of  jour 

Tom,  and  Jack,  and  Harry,  at  Dr. 
Birch's  academy,  have  been  lookii^ 
forward  to  Christmas  as  a  time  of 
holiday.  Here  is  one  who  .has  been 
looking  forward  to  Ohristmes,  i^oito 
as  anxiously,  as  a  time  of  work— the 
Clown.  For  many  weefc^  past  he 
has  been  counting  the  days  to  the 
golden  hour  when  he  would  bound 
upon  the  stage  in  his  spotted  shirt 
and  puff  breeches,  and  salute  the 


andience  with  '  Here  we  are  I'  See, 
he  has  blocFmed  into  magnificence 
on  the  strength  of  it,  and  in  his 
braided  hat  and  lappeted  coat,  with 
velvet  cnfis  and  collar,  brings  back 
a  memory  of  the  Dnke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Certainly  the  Duke  never 
rrted  BO  great  a  length  of  watch- 
in,  or  such  large  diamonds, 
though  as  to  '  carats '  and  '  water ' 
they  may  have  been  superior.  You 
would  think  that  so  &ie  a  gentle- 
man would  disdain  to  wear  those 
calico  puff  pantaloons—'  trucks '  he 
calls  them — which  he  is  inspectii^ 
with  so  much  interest.  But  no — 
those  'trucks 'weigh  heavy  on  his 
mind  just  now,  tmd  Ur.  May,  of 
Bow  Street,  will  have  a  sad  time  of 
it  until  they  are  made  all  right,  and 
exhibit  enffloient  bagginess  behind. 
And  here  come  his  companions. 
Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  and  Colum- 
bine. Ah  I  what  a  glorious  timo 
Christmas  is  to  them!  The  crowd 
at  the  gallery  door  on  Boxing  Night 
will  not  bo  more  impatient  for  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  than  they ;  for 
with  the  rising  of  that  curtain  will 
begin  a  period  of  constant  employ- 
ment  and  regular  pay,  things  to 
which  these  honest  artistes  haw 
been  istrangeis,  may  be,  for  many 
months.  Christmas  Day  has  its 
pleasures  to  these  four  worthies, 
but  they  are  the  pleasures  of  ex- 
pectancy. There  is  not  much  time 
for  ooolung  or  thought  of  eating  in 
the  homes  of  Clown,  Pantaloon, 
Harlequin,  and  Columliino  on  Christ- 
mas Day — even  if  there  were  any- 
thing to  cook.  They  are  all  too  much 
occupied  in  fitting  on  their  dresses 
and  trying  their  joints.  They  will 
be  fed  when  they  stand  in  a  pyra- 
mid under  the  red  fiio;  and  the 
'  bravos '  and  the  clapping  of  hands 
will  be  more  satisfying,to  them  than 
any  rosst  beef,  and  sweeter  than  any 
plum-pudding. 

To  the  eyes  that  look  out  &om  an 
honest  and  cheerful  heart  these 
Chrisbnas  Characters  will  always 
come  as  a  vision  of  pleasure  and 
delight  He  to  whom  they  ccone  as 
au^t  else  stands  in  need  of  our 
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CHEISTMAS   WITH   SIB   LANCELOT; 

OR, 

GEORGE  TRESHAM'S  THREE  CHRISTMAS  DAYS. 
(IlLUBTBATED  by  GBOBOB  H.  TH01CA&) 


TTTE  never  could  make  out  why, 
VY  but  BO  it  was. — He  was  never 
demonstrativa  George  Tresham  was 
rather  a  quiet,  reserved  kind  of  man, 
who  smiled  rarely  and  never  laughed, 
but  who  talked  on  ordinary  topics 
and  discussed  books,  and  tiieatres, 
and  people  with  a  keen  shrewdness 
and  a  touch  of  cynicism  certainly, 
but  fifcill  openly  and  unreservedly. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  him  waa 
whan  we  were  both  at  Oxford,  but 
we  did  not  get  on  very  closely  there. 
Tresham  was  a  reading  man  (he 
took  a  double  first),  and  he  did  not 
like  my  set ;  said  they  were  ribald 
and  &st,  reproached  them  as  ne'er- 
do-weels,  and  warned  me  against 
a  continuajice  of  their  sode^.  I 
paid  little  heed  to  him ;  but  he  was 
right,  as  it  proved.  I  spent  all  my 
capital,  and  when  it  came  to  the  last, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  strike  my 
colours,  my  friend  the  Viscount,  who 
was  to  get  me  a  living  so  soon  as  I 
was  ordained,  and  all  the  rest  who 
had  drunk  my  wine  and  borrowed 
my  money  and  lived  at  my  expense, 
deserted  me  en  rruuse,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  quit  college  without 
taking  my  d^ree,  and  to  start  to 
Austmlia  with  500Z.  given  me  by  my 
god&ther  to  commence  sheep-fiELrm- 
ing.  Ko  matter  to  record  here  the 
weazy  time  of  desperate  dr^ury  work, 
the  loneliness,  the  anxie^,  the 
actual  danger  of  starvation,  the  long 
rides,  the  conflicts  with  the  natives 
and  the  bushrangers,  the  awful  home- 
sickness coming  upon  one  in  one's 
solitude:  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
struggled  through  ten  years  of  it, 
that  Providence  aided  me  through- 
out, and  that  I  returned  with  a  for- 
tune gained  by  my  own  labour, 
lai^;er,  far  larger,  than  I  had  ever 
dr^imed  to  have  made  in  England. 
No  need  to  tell  here  of  my  falling  in 
love  with  old  Sir  Charles  Maltland's 
daughter,  Bella  Maitland,  a  countiy 
.  toast  and  a  flirt  of  flirts,  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  to  Earl  Flood- 


escent,  the  lord-Ueutenant,  and  who 
gave  up  all  her  flirtations,  and  triek- 
eries,  and  intentions  of  lugh  estate, 
to  become  my  wife  and  shi^  n^  lot 
Not  that  it  was  a  bad  lot;  Esoott 
Towers  is  reckoned  as  good  a  house  as 
there  is  in  Sussex,  and  'whm.  I  mar- 
ried, I  took  a  snug  little  hoaae  in 
Ourzon  Straet,  which  we  inhabited 
during  tiie  LoodoD  season. 

It  was  in  oar  first  year  in  Oorzon 
Street  that  I  met  Tresham  again. 
I  was  at  Trttersairs  one  sale  day 
looking  after  a  brougham-boKse  for 
Bella,  for  my  old  bush-&rming 
knowledge  held  to  me,  and  I  would 
sooner  have  bought  a  horse  on  my 
own  judgment  than  on  that  of  any 
London  dealer;  and  while  going 
through  the  stalls,  cattdogue  m  hauid, 
I  came  upon  a  tall,  grave,  gentle- 
manly   man,   who   was    flnramming 

a  stiff-built,  weight-carrying  cob, 
and  who  reosed  his  eyes  fiom  the 
horse,  and  looked  me  fidl  in  the 
&ce  with  an  air  of  blank  astoniah- 
ment,  a  little  relieved  by  pleasura 

'You  are  Frank  Maldon?'  he 
asked. 

I  answered  to  my  name,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  recollection,  <adled 
out, '  And  you,  George  Tresham  I' 

Tresham  it  was.  Hetoldmethat 
he  was  settled  in  London,  in  the 
Temple,  that  he  had  no  professicm, 
his  private  fortune  and  his  college 
felloweAiip  bringing  him  togetbnr 
ample  income  for  his  wants,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  again. 
He  had  heard  of  me  firom  mutual 
friends  as  being  married  and  settled, 
and  found  that  the  early  wildness, 
of  which  he  had  been  perhaps  too 
troublesome  a  monitor,  had  sobered 
down  into  healthy  quiet  and  domea> 
tic  happiness.  I  was  unfeignedly 
glad  to  see  him  again,  and  I  toM 
him  that  he  must  come  and  see  his 
quondam  fitst  young  friend  in  hn 
quality  of  Benedict 

He  promised,  and  he  cam&  As  I 
imagined,  he  and  Bella  struck  up  a 
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tremendons  friendship,  and  as  he 
and  I  seemed  to  renew  all  onr  old 
likings  as  thongh  we  had  never  been 
separated,  there  were  bat  very  few 
days  which  did  not  find  George 
Tieaham  dining  or  calling  in  Gorzon 
Street.  I  found  that  during  his 
sojonm  in  London  he  had  taken  to 
literature,  and  that  certain  brilliant, 
scholariy,  though  always  caustic 
articles,  published  in  a  leading  Be- 
view,  had  brought  him  into  com- 
munication with  some  of  our  1^- 
ing  literary  men,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  a  deference  and  distinc- 
tion which  his  own  natural  hi^ 
bearing  and  independence  of  spirit 
did  not  decrease ;  and  occasiomdly 
at  his  chambers  I  would  meet  some 
of  the  best-known  profeasors  of  lite- 
rature and  art. 

But  with  all  this,  Tresfaam  was 
anything  but  a  happy  man.  There 
was  a  gloomy  reserre  about  him 
always  superincumbent,  blown  away 
80inetim.es  by  the  bursts  of  jovial 
gaiety  ^th  which  he  surrounded 
himself;  at  others,  dissolved  in  the 
quiet  pleasantness  of  cheerful  society 
such  as  he  met  at  our  house.  But 
even  then,  when  the  party  was  most 
select  and  most  homelike,  I  have 
seen  him  look  round  the  merry 
circle  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
silently  shudder  as  though  some 
old  recollection  lay  heavy  at  his 
heart 

And  not  I  alone.  Women  always 
notice  this  kind  of  thing  more 
than  men,  and  think  much  more  of 
them.  Bella,  who  had  become  quite 
attached  to  Tresham,  oonstcuitly 
spoke  to  me  about  his  melancholy, 
and  his  absent  fits,  and  his  preoccu- 
pied manners,  and  his  general  short- 
comings in  society,  all  of  which  she 
had  arranged  in  a  long  and  dolefid 
catalogue. 

'Isn't  it  a  pity,  Frank?'  she 
would  say, '  when  he's  so  nice  and 
so  clever,  and  puts  everything  in 
such  a  nice  light  I'm  sure  your 
fine  friend  Mr.  Gawker,  whom  you 
brought  from  tiie  club  on  Wednes- 
day, and  whose  witty  sayings  you're 
always  quoting,  had  to  "  i£ut  up," 
as  you  call  it,  very  quickly  when 
Mr.  ^  Tresham  answered  Ms  silly 
witticism  about  women's  talk.  Oh, 
what  can  make  him  so  meUmeholy? 


I'm  sure  he  must  have  had  a  love 
aflBiir.' 

'That's  just  the  way  with  you 
women,*  I  replied ; '  you're  so  utterly 
vain,  and  egotistical,  and  self-satis- 
fied, that  you  think  no  man  can  be 
unlmppy  without  your  cruelty  is  the 
cause.  I  deny  that  Tresham  is  un- 
happy ;  he's  a  littie  dull  sometimes, 
certainly,  but  that  probably  arises 
from  dyspepsia  or  something  of  that 
sort.' 

Bella  declared  that  this  solution 
of  the  question  was  'horribly  low' 
and  unromantic,  and  that  it  was 
plain  to  her  that  Mr.  Tresham  had 
'  something  on  his  mind.' 

This  colloquy,  varying  a  litUe  in 
detail,  but  always  maintaining  the 
same  leading  points,  ending  with  the 
same  result,  had  been  maintained 
many  times  between  my  wife  and 
myself  both  in  Gurzon  Street  and  at 
Esoott  Towers  whither  we  retreated 
after  the  season,  and  where  Tresham 
came  down  among  our  other  viidtorB 
for  the  shooting.  A  coital  compa- 
nion he  was  in  a  counto^-house,  al- 
ways suggestive  of  something  to  do ; 
a  good  (Slot  without  being  perpetu- 
ally boring  to  be  in  the  stubble ;  a 
good  rider  without  those  allusions  to 
tiie  stable  so  perpetually  studding  the 
talk  of  horsey  men ;  a  good  hand  at 
a  pio-nic  without  ihe  constant  flow 
of  vapidity  of  the  agreeable  rattle; 
and  a  pleasant  guide  over  an  old 
castle  or  a  ruined  abbe^  without 
the  dreary  information  of  the  ardue- 
ological  bore  or  the  spurious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  amateur  poet  Witii 
all  the  visitors  at  the  Towers  he  be- 
came a  special  &vourite,  while  the 
grooms  and  gamekeepers  actually 
idolized  him,  such  an  adept  was  he 
in  those  acts  most  particularly  com- 
ing home  to  them,  and  so  hberal  to 
their  position. 

Time  passed,  and,  to  our  delight, 
Tresham  outstayed  all  our  other  visi- 
tors. He  had  some  literary  work 
on  hand  which  absorbed  most  of  his 
mornings,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  always  ready  to  ride,  or  drive, 
or  accommodate  himself  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  nuyority.  But 
our  number  declined  one  by  one, 
and  when  the  day  for  tfate  last  family- 
flitting  was  named,  Tresham  came 
into  my  study  one  morning  as  I  sat 
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looking  through  my  newlj-amyed 
letters,  and  announced  his  proxL- 
mate  departure. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  George/  I  said, 
promptly ;  '  here  you  are,  old  fellow, 
and  here  you'll  stay.  If  s  now  the 
beginning  of    Koyember;    you've 

glenty  of  work  to  do.  You  say  you 
ke  your  quarters,  and  in  them  you'll 
remain  till  after  Christmas.  We  are 
to  have  a  grand  gathering  at  Christ- 
mas time,  and  I  look  to  you  to  help  in 
keeping  up  the  festivity  of  thejseason.' 

He  shuddered  as  I  spoke,  and 
said,  *  No,  old  friend,  no,  thanks ;  at 
that  time  I  must  be  in  town.' 

'  What  !*  I  replied, '  to  spend  your 
Christmas  in  your  dull  chambers  by 
yourself,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
or  to  exchange  gympathies  with, 
while  we  shall  have  a  merry  house- 
ful ?  Why,  George,  if  you  do  this, 
I  shall  almost  look  upon  it  as  a  p^- 
sonal  affront,  and  I  Imow  Bella  will 
be  horribly  disappointed.' 

'God  bless  you  and  her  tool' 
Tresham  exclaimed,  fervently ;  '  the 
kindness  shown  to  me  by  both  of 
you  since  your  return  has  shed  a 
new  lustre  on  my  life,  and  since  I 
have  had  you  to  come  to,  I  have 
been  a  different  man.  But  you 
must  have  noticed  that  I  have  not 
what  people  call  ''good  spirits,"  and 
that  occasionally  I  am  dull  and  I 
fear  morose.' 

'  Dull,  George,  perhaps,  but  never 
morose,'  I  repli^;  'a  little  dull 
now  and  then ;  indeed,  Bella- — ' 

*  Ah !  she  noticed  it,  I  know,'  said 
Tresham,  interrupting;  'I  have 
often  seen  her  looking  wonderingly 
at  my  gloomy  expression  and  my 
knit  brows,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
then  and  there  to  shake  it  off,  but 
it  will  cling  to  me.' 

'  What  IB  it,  may  I  ask,  George  ?' 

'  To  explain,  would  involve  a 
long  story,  Frank,  and  not  a 
particularly  pleasant  one  for  me. 
However,  you  re  entitled  to  my  con- 
fidence, and  I've  half  a  dozen  times 
been  upon  the  point  of  telling  you, 
as  I  think  perhaps  I  should  be  a 
little  better  for  the  (E^mpathy  which 
I  know  you'd  give  me.  So,  to  begin 
with— iV«  a  woman  1' 

'  Bella  thought  so!'  I  exclaimed^ 
*  and ' 

'  I  knew  she  had  guessed  so  much 


of  my  mystery;  but  she  can  have 
little  idea  how  blank  and  dreaiy  my 
life  is.  Well,  you've  finished  your 
letters,  and  have  an  hour  to  spare 
before  we  go  out  riding,  so  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  my  story  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

'  It  must  have  been  almost  before 
you  left  Oxford  in  that  abrupt  man- 
ner—at least,  it  is  nearly  fourteea 
years  ago — ^that  I  went  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  old  godfiither. 
Sir  Lancelot  Bellew,  who  lived  in  a 
glorious  old  hall  in  the  middle  of 
Yorkshire,  and  kept  up  his  estate 
in  such  style  as  remains  with  few 
baronete  now-a-days.  I  arrived  on 
Christmas  Eve,  just  in  time  for  din- 
ner; and  aa  I  was  dressing,  the 
cheery  old  host  rapped  at  my  door, 
and  called  out  in  jolly  tones,  "  Just 
in  time,  Frank,  my  dear  boy  1  brought 
a  good  appetite,  I  hope!  put  on 
your  lightest  boots,  and  your  light- 
est heart,  for  we  have  the  great  hall 
cleared  for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  at 
nine,  and  there'll  be  such  a  mistletoe 
budi  somewhere  at  hand !"  When  I 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
the  house  was  full  of  visitors,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and 
simple,  all  ga&ered  toge&er  round 
Sir  I^noelot  at  Christmas-time,  to 
the  old  man's  intense  joy.  The 
dinner  was  capital;  but  I  noticed 
that  throughout  it  the  host  was 
somewhat  fidgety  and  expectant, 
and  the  cloth  was  no  sooner  off  the 
table,  than  he  called  the  butler,  and 
ordered  him  to  ''send  Miss  Maud 
here  at  once."  After  a  lapse  of 
three  minutes,  there  bounded  into 
the  room  a  little  girl  of  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  the  loveliest  I 
ever  saw.  She  had  bright  blue 
trusting  ^es,  long  fiur  hair,  floating 
in  curls  over  her  rounded  shoulders, 
and  the  prettiest  hands  and  feet 
possible.  This  vwas  Maud  Bellew, 
sir  Lancelot's  granddaughter,  and 
the  idol  of  the  old  man's  heart 
Her  mother  had  run  away  frcm, 
home  with  a  peimiless  curate,  and 
had  died,  unforgiven  by  her  &ther, 
at  the  Cape.  Her  husband  bo(mi 
followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  litUe 
Maud  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
Dutoh  boors  on  tiiie  fieurm  ^rtiich  the 
poor  clergyman  had  taken.  But  old 
Sir  Lancelot,  who  long  had  chewed 
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the  bitter  cud  of  his  pride  in  ailenoe 
and  heattbuming  loye,  gave  way. 
He  sent  for  the  child  to  England, 
had  her  at  his  home,  and  adopted 
her  as  his  own,  laTishing  on  her  all 
that  great  wealth  of  affection  which 
had  remained  stored  up  since  his 
daughter's  flight.  She  was  the 
sonshine  of  the  place,  and  the  old 
man  seemed  never  thoroughly  happy 
when  she  was  out  of  his  sight.  The 
title  and  the  estates  would  go  to  his 
nephew,  an  archsdological  gentleman, 
for  whom  genial  old  Sir  Lancelot 
had  a  great  contempt;  but  a  pri- 
vate purse  was  being  made  up  for 
Maud,  and  added  to  whenever  there 
was  opportunity, 

'It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  this 
lovely  child  sitting  on  the  old  man's 
knee,  and  twining  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  like  some  thin  sprig  of 
eglantine  encircling  a  sturdy  old 
oak,  and  it  was  a  prettier  still  to  see 
them  together  afterwards  in  the 
great  hall;  for  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  the  manner  in  which 
Christmas  was  kept  at  Bellew  Hall.* 
Across  the  dogs  of  the  enormous 
deep  embrasures  of  fireplaces,  laj 
huge  Yule  logs,  emitting  genial 
warmth  and  grateful  smell,  and 
sputtering  and  cracking  as  though 
they  too  enjoyed  the  season  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  best  they 
might  All  the  furniture  and  lum- 
ber had  been  cleared  out  to  leave  a 
large  space  for  dancing ;  a  band  of 
"  musicianers,"  as  the  country  people 
called  them  had  been  laid  on ;  the 
lights  shone  bravely,  and  were  re- 
flected from  the  old  polished  oak- 
wainscoting.  Here  and  there  loomed 
darkly  from  the  walls  a  trophy  of 
stags'  antlers,  hunting-whips,  otter- 
spears  and  rifles,  and  a  panoply 
of  old  armour,  long  unused  and 
rusted,  but  telling  in  many  dents 
and  bruises,  and  dark  indelible  stains 
here  and  there,  of  hard-fought  battle- 
fields. Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  the 
fiddlers  struck  up  the  opening  notes 
of  Sir  Roger,  and  the  dance  began 
There  was  no  escape,  all  must  foot 
it;  young  and  old;  people  who  de- 
clared their  dancing-days  were  over, 
and  young  boys  fresh  from  school, 
who  looked  upon  anything  but  a 
waltz  as  8low--all  were  compelled  to 
dance  Sir  Boger.    Of  course  Maud 


was  her  grandfather's  ^lartner,  and 
opened  the  balL  To  this  day  I  can 
see  tiiat  scene — ^see  her  fairy  form 
flying  up  the  dance  to  meet  Sir 
Lemcelot,  her  long  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  her  bright  eyes  glow- 
ing with  pleasure,  her  tiny  feet  beat- 
ing time  to  the  music :  can  see  the 
old  gentleman  tripping  to  meet  her, 
his  grave,  old-fashioned  courtesy 
battlmg  with  his  overflowing  hap- 
piness, and  custom  restraining  lus 
steps  which  innate  feeling  would 
have  made  reckless.  Everybody 
looked  on  with  delight,  women  and 
men  admiring  heartily,  and  even  the 
young  gentlemen  from  school  con- 
descending to  express  their  opinion 
that  "  she  was  a  nice  little  gyurl  ;*' 
and  when,  at  the  last  time,  instead 
of  merely  giving  her  partner  both 
her  hfimds,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  grand&ther's  neck  and 
nestled  up  into  his  embrace,  we 
could  restrain  ourselves  no  longer, 
and  a  murmur  of  delight  rang 
through  the  halL 

'That  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
Maud  Bellew,  and  ten  years  elapsed 
before  I  set  eyes  upon  her  again. 
Our  meeting  was  in  the  same  housa 
at  the  same  time  of  year,  but  under 
what  different  circumstances!  Old 
Sir  Lancelot  lay  dead,  and  I  had 
come  down  to  attend  the  faneral 
and  to  see  to  affairs,  for  the  new 
baronet  was  away  in  Bome,  and  not 
exi)ected  back  for  months.  I  found 
Maud  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  tall, 
but  with  a  rounded  figure,  and  re- 
taining all  her  childish  beauty  of 
&ce.  I  was  at  the  hall  for  three 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  we 
were  constantly  together,  she  assist- 
ing me  in  going  through  the  papers 
and  winding  up  her  poor  graud- 
£Either's  affiairs,  and  doing  all  with  a 
sweetness  of  manner  which  grew 
upon  me  daily,  and  left  me  more 
and  more  hopelessly  wounded  at 
each  evening's  close.  At  last  I  took 
courage  to  speak,  and  asked  her  to 
become  my  wife. 

'  She  started,  blushed  deeply,  and 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
said, "  Oh,  then  you  have  not  heard  ?" 

'Not  heard  what?'  I  asked  hur- 
riedly. 

' "  That  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried 1" 
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'  Who— who  is  the  fortunate  gen- 
tleman ?'  I  asked^  like  a  bmte,  with 
my  temper  prompting  me  to  sneer. 

' "  Oh,  don't  he  angry,  Mr.  Tre- 
sham !"  said  the  poor  child.  "  Ton 
do  not  know  how  I— how  I  feel  all 
your  kindness,  and  how  gratefdl  I 
am  to  you ;  bat  it  was  poor  grand- 
papa's dearest  wish  that  I  shoold 
marry  Mr.  Mark  Darrell,  who  lives 
at  the  Chaoe,  and  who  has  just  in- 
herited his  other's  property.  Poor 
grandpapa  always  wanted  me  to  be 
rich,  and  said  he  could  not  save 
enough  for  me  ont  of  his  income — ^ 
and  her  tears  flowed  freely. 

'  And  do  you  love  Mr.  Darrell, 
Maud  T  I  asked,  taking  her  hand. 

' "  I— I .  proniised  grandpapa  I 
would,"  was  her  reply,  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

'I  left  her,  after  she  had  pledged 
her  word  to  write  to  me  at  any 
time  when  she  might  require  my 
adyioe  or  assistance,  and  I  went 
back  to  town,  and  settled  down  in 
my  dreary,  black  chambers,  with  a 
weight  at  my  heart  which  has  never 
left  it  since.  I  loved  that  girl  then, 
Frank,  with  all  my  soul:  with  all 
my  soul  I  love  her  now !' 

'  Butwhatbecuneof  her,  George?' 
lasked;  'did  she  marry  this  Darrell?* 

'  She  did  I  He  was  a  loose,  stupid 
sportsman,  and  nothing  more.  I 
heard  of  him  as  a  reckless  gambler 
on  the  turf  and  at  the  table ;  of  her 
as  a  brokenhearted  and  neglected 
wife — ^but  I  heard  nothing  &om  her. 
Two  years  after  Sir  Lancelot's  death, 
I  was  sitting,  on  the  Christmas  Eve, 
in  my  chambers :  I  had  been  hard  at 
work,  and  had  just  laid  down  my 
pen  and  crossed  the  room  to  my 
bookshelves,  when  I  heard  a  low 
knock  at  the  outer  wall.  I  opened 
the  door  at  once  and  saw  a  female 
.figure  miserably  clad,  standing  close 
outside^.  She  pronounced  my  name, 
and  on  the  instant  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice  my  memory  leaped  back 
ten  years,  and  I  knew  that  Maud 
stood  before  me.  It  was  she !  but 
when  I  led  her  into  the  room  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  changed.  Her 
glorious  colour  was  gone,  the  light 
had  foded  out  of  her  blue  eyes  and 
left  them  dull  and  spiritless,  her 
face  was  haggard,  her  hand  cold  and 
thin — ^her  whole  appearance  wretch- 


ed. I  brought  her  into  the  room 
and  made  her  swallow  a  little  hot 
wine  and  water,  for  she  was  nearly 
fftintiTig  with  hunger  and  cold ;  and 
after  a  little  time  she  briefly  sketched 
her  story.  Her  husband,  after  gam- 
bling away  his  own  fortune  and 
the  5,000/.  which  Maud  bad  in- 
herited from  her  grandfjather,  had 
come  to  London  with  the  vain  hope 
of  retrieving  his  position  by  some 
grand  coup  either  on  the  tnd  or  at 
the  gamblmg-houses,  had  lost  every 
shilUng,  and  pawned  every  article  <^ 
his  wire's  jewellery  and  even  cloth- 
ing, and  that  evening  had  been  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  prison.  Maud 
said  she  had  several  tiinea  thcm^t 
of  applying  to  me,  but  did  not  like 
doing  so  throogh  shame  and  pride  ; 
but  when  the  arrest  came  she  told 
her  husband  she  should  seek  me 
oat,  and  had  spent  the  whcde  eveiir 
ing  in  hunting  for  my  chambers. 

'  There's  not  much  need  to  bore 
you  with  the  rest  of  the  stoiy, 
Frank.  I  took  Maud  to  hex 
wretched  lodging,  and  the  next  day 
brought  her  husband  oat  of  the 
Bench,  penitent,  and  promisiz^ 
good  far  the  future.  I  saw  him 
then  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  how 
utterly  unsuited  he  was  in  every 
way  to  Maud ;  but  she  declared  tiuft 
her  duty  in  life  lay  in  remaining 
with  him ;  and  when,  after  a  little 
time,  I  got  him  a  situation  as  corre- 
spondent at  Son  Francisco  to  a  house 
of  business  in  which  I  am  interested, 
his  wife  sailed  with  him.  I  have 
heard  from  them  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  two  years  they  haire 
been  away.  Maud  is  stated  to  h«re 
quite  recovered  her  good  looks,  and 
his  husband  to  have  settled  down  into 
steadiness — ^in  which  he  is  x>6rhap8 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  which  his  previous  ex* 
cesses  impaired.  But  I  have  never 
got  over  my  love  for  Maud ;  I  never 
loved  any  one  before  or  since,  and  I 
think  always  of  Christmas  as  the 
season  at  which  I  have  thrice  seen 
her,  and  I  like  to  sit  at  that  season 
and  grizzle  by  myself 

1  shook  old  George  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  that  I  entered  into  all 
his  feelings;  but  that  he  oould 
scarcely  do  any  good  by  cherishing 
his  old  reminiscences,  and  that  he 
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would  be  much  better  by  our  Christ- 
mas fireside.  But  he  shook  his 
head,  and  the  horses  being  an- 
nounced, our  conversation  ended. 
Three  days  after,  on  my  return  from 
a  ride  to  the  market-town  nearest  to 
Escott  Towers,  whither  I  had  been 
on  business,  the  butler  met  me  in 
the  hall  with  a  letter—'  left  by  Mr. 
Tresham,'  he  said, '  as  ho  started.' 

*  Started !'  I  exclaimed ; '  what,  do 
you  mean  to  say  he's  gone?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Howley ;  '  got  a 
telegram  at  noon,  sir;  started  by 
the  I '  30  express  to  London,  sir.' 

I  opened  George's  note.  This  was 
all  it  said — 

'Dkab  Fra5e,  —  Just  received 
some  important  news.  Can't  say 
what,  even  to  yoxL  Shall  be  busy 
about  a  month,  when  will  let  you 
know.  Ko  use  your  writing  to  me 
until  you  hear.     Kindest  to  Ma- 

^^«'  'Always, 

'G-T.' 

I  knew  there  was  no  use  in 
bothering  him.  and  so  remained 
quiet  I^ot  a  word  did  I  hear.  We 
invited  6ur  guests  for  Christmas 
and  filled  our  house.  The  weather 
was  eminently  seasonable — hard 
frosts,  black  stony  frosts,  never 
yielding  one  jot  to  the  bright  sun 
which  daily  came  to  visit  the  land- 
scape. There  was  some  capital 
snipe-shooting  near  us,  and  the  l^e 
in  the  grounds  gave  us  splendid 
skating :  we  had  a  very  jolly  set  of 
people  with  us,  and  all  seemed  en- 
joying themselves  immensely.  Only 
I  thought  sometimes  of  Geon;e 
Tresham,  and  wondered  what  he 
was  doing;  and  Bella  would  oeoa- 
fiionally  sigh  after  the  friend  on 


whom  the  mystery  of  a 'fruitless 
love  lay  so  heavily. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  the  cold 
was  intense.  We  had  had  a  long 
morning's  duck-shooting,  and  after 
luncheon  had  been  sl^ghing  the 
ladies  on  the  lake  in  some  impromptu 
sledges,  devised  after  my  idea  by  the 
village  carpenter.  The  dark  came 
on  early  with  a  thick,  rimy  fog, 
and  we  adjourned  home.  I  was  in 
my  dressing-room  when  thb  lodge 
bell  pe«led  out  with  a  tremendous 
clang,  and  presently  I  heard  the 
noise  of  wheels  on  the  hard-frozen 
carriage  sweep.  I  opened  my  dress- 
ing-room door  and  listened.  I 
h^brd  footsteps  on  the  stairs— foot- 
steps of  two  people — one  heavy  one 
light,  one  impatient  one  faltering, 
one  masculine  one  feminine.  A 
touch  on  my  shoulder,  a  grasp  of 
my  hand—Tresham's  voice  in  my 
ear, 'Prank, old  boy!  we've  came  to 
spend  Christmas  wi^  you' — point- 
ing to  a  tall  la^  wrapped  in  for — 
'Frank,  my  denr  old  friend— my 
wife!'  a  warm  hand-clasp  from  the 
lady.  I  have  only  sense  enough  to 
say  'George— «  it?'  — he  finishes 
the  sentence  for  me  by  saying, '  Yes^ 
Frank,  this  wa» — Maud  Bellew !' 

While  Bella  was  hugging  Mrs. 
Tresham,  and  showing  her  to  her 
room,  George  told  me  briefly  that 
the  telegram  he  had  received  while 
on  his  former  visit  Md  him  of 
Barrell's  death,  and  Maud'ks  return  to 
Ei^land.  That  he  had  seen  her,  so 
soon  as  she  arrived,  and  bit  by  bit 
had  learned  that  her  heart  had  been 
his  from  the  first,  that  they  had 
been  married  by  special  license,  and 
had  come  at  once  to  us,  to  keep  the 
happiest  Christmas  George  Tresham 
had  ever  yet  spent 
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and  Mrs.  'West  request  th.; 
pleft«nre  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
EetitiDg  and  family's  compMi; 
on  Tnesda;,  the  6tb  of  Jannar;, 

Snch,  beaded  by  a  most  ela- 
borate   iDonograin,    were    tbo 
contents  of  a  scented  crcftm- 
coloured  notfiwhich  lextracted 
from  the  poet^bag  one  morninc 
in  Deceniber,  and  which  my 
lirl  to  all  assembled  at  the  break- 
Our  county  is  not  famous  for 
lo  the  excitement  of  my  family  on 
I  of  the    note    being  generally 
mmonse.    Opinions  were  stron^cly 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  proixNiel 
ftmusement ;  eTery  form  of  evening  entertain- 
ment, from  a  fancy  ball  to  a  tea-party  in  wtich 
weak  tea  and  weaker  conversation  would  be 
dispensed  eui  libitum  to  the  guests,  being  suc- 
oessivoly  discussed  and  successively  rejected. 
With  an  inward  shudder  at  the  Uionght  of 
driving  five  Irish  miles  and  back  on  a  winter's 
night,  on  the  ehanee  of  receiving  a  cup  of 
weak  tea,  and  the  certainty  of  influenza,  I  pre- 
I   posed  that  the  invitation  should  be  refused 
)  with  thauks.    This  counsel,  which  was  oa- 
'  tainly  wise,  was  received  with  such  Btro^ 
marks  of  disapprobation  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Wiily,  snd  created  such  a  cry  of 
dismay,  that  at  1^,  though  not  without  stroDg 
misgivings,  I  consented  to  be  sacrificed,  a 
most  reluctant  victim,  at  the  shrine  of  Plea- 
sure.   My  consent,  however,  was  qualified. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  I  accompany  my  children  to  a  teo-puty, 
pur  el  simple.     Unless  the  object  of  the  evening  aaBemblage  was  thoroughly 
well  defined,  and  promised  to  repay  the  exertion  of  a  winter  night's  driv^  I 
would  not  rashly  promise  to  be  of  the  party. 

The  subject  of  dreaa  was  next  rather  prematurely  brought  on  the  tapit  by 
the  ladies  of  the  family.  My  eldest  daughter,  who  had  firmly  settled  in 
her  own  mind  (the  wish,  we  all  know,  is  father  to  the  thought!  sg^nst  all 
probabilities,  that  the  affair  would  tum  out  to  be  a  fancy  ball,  insisted 
that  I  should  appear  as  a  Zulu  chief— blankets  and  a  coronet  of  feathas 
being  of  that  simple  nature  easily  to  be  procured,  even  in  a  remote  oonntry 
place,  and  being  certain  to  produce  a  unique  and  picturesque  eSect.    Hj 

Cmgest  child,  Adolphua,  a  precocious  boy  of  four,  and,  I  need  banlly  say, 
mother's  darling,  having  conceived  the  idea  that  tbe  party  was  to  be 
composed  of  youths  of  his  own  age,  at  once  proclaimed  that  be  inteaded  to 
go,  very  much  to  his  elders'  disgust. 

It  waa  finally  determined  that  I  should  try  and  solve  tbe  great  j»o- 
blems  of  the  nature  of  the  entertainment,  and  of  tbe  required  dress,  hj 
riding  over  to  Abbeyvale,  my  friends  the  Wests'  residenoe,  and  judi- 
donsly  there  angle  for  the  desired  informatioiL  This  project  I  csnied 
into  effect  that  very  afternoon.  On  my  arrival  at  tlie  imposing  red-brick 
Elizabethan  mansion,  which,  enthroned  on  its  doable  row  of  tenacet. 
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gloved  '  eelestial  rosy  red '  in  the 
rays  of  the  descending  sun,  I  could 
not  le&ain  an  involnntary  shudder 
at  the  possible  prospect  of  ascending 
those  same  terraces  in  a  snow-storm, 
with  inyerted  umbrella.  However, 
the  weather  was  at  present  so  mild, 
that,  after  all,  the  dreaded  cata- 
strophe might  not  occur,  although 
buds  at  Christmas  are  well  known 
to  be  the  most  delusive  of  hypo- 
crites in  their  promises.  Balancing 
thus,  in  my  own  mind,  the  weather 
probabilities,  I  rang  at  the  glass 
door.  A  tall  individual  in  very 
gorgeous  cherry-coloured  shorts,  and 
calves  specially  &ttened  up  for  the 
Chnstmas  festivities,  very  soon  ad- 
mitted me  into  the  tanctorum  of 
Mrs.  West,  where  I  found  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  busily  en^ 
gaged  at  some  feminine  handiwork 
of  that  utter  uselessness  which  cha- 
racterizes articles  at  bazaars  and 
Christmas  trees  in  the  aggregata  At 
once  grasping  at  the  idea,  by  a  happy 
impulse,  I  exclaimed,  blandly  smil- 
ing, '  Oh  I  Miss  West,  how  very 
kind  it  is  of  you  to  tiiink  of  giving 
a  Christmas  tree!'  Had  a  bombshell 
suddenly  exploded  at  her  feet,  my 
youDg  friend  could  not  have  been 
more  startled,  and  losing  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  acknowledged  the 
fact  I  was  then  called  upon  to 
admire  some  many-coloured  paper 
flowers,  which  I  was  informed  were 
'  Parisian  roses,'  and  which  were,  in 
truth,  miracles  of  art  Mrs.  West 
here  entered,  and  on  finding  that 
I  was  possessed  of  the  secret,  pro- 
ceeded to  dilate  at  great  length  on 
the  programme  of  the  intended  fes- 
tivities on  the  6th;  and  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  some  handsome  as 
well  as  useful  articles  were  to  be 
included  among  the  presenta  Not 
that  I  hoped  to  become  the  happy 
owner  of  any  of  them,  when  I  heard 
that  the  articles  were  to  be  ticketed 
and  drawn  for  by  corresponding 
numbers  from  a  bag— my  luck  in 
such  affidrs  generally  consisting  in 
finding  myself  the  possessor  of  a 
shrivelled  apple  or  an  elderly  orange. 
But  I  am  a  &ther,  and  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  my  luckier  children 
providing  themselves  with  valuables 
gratis,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
denda of  a  promised   champagne 


supper,  in  which  my  friend  Wesf  s 
clever  chrf  would  cover  himself 
with  glory,  I  felt  convinced. 

Having  thus  successfully  accom- 
plished my  mission,  at  least  in  my 
own  estimation,  I  made  my  way 
homewards.  My  eldest  daughter 
was,  I  think,  a  little  put  out  at 
having  to  relinquish  her  &vourito 
idea  of  a  £uicy  ball ;  but  any  disap- 
pointment she  may  have  felt  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  immense 
joy  and  triumph  of  Adolphus,  at  hear- 
ing that  he  had  been  specially  invited 
by  Mrs.  West  We  were  all  bound 
to  go;  and  need  I  sav,  to  amuse 
ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  the  eventful  day  drew  near, 
we  were  kept  in  great  suspense  by 
the  barometer.  The  mercury  havine 
suddenly  fiillen  to  '  change,'  dia 
not  seem  to  relish  its  x)OBition  there, 
but  fell  lower  and  lower,  and  was 
guilty  of  eccenlricities  innumerable. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  our  un- 
certainties were  put  an  end  to  by 
awakening  to  find  the  country  co- 
vered with  a  white  tablecloth  of 
snow,  and  more  softly,  but  most 
determinately,  fEdling. 

But  it  is  well  to  take  a  cheery 
view  of  matters;  at  least  so  seemed 
to  think  the  younger  members  of 
my  &mily,  who  assured  me  at 
breakfast  that  snow  was  just  the 
one  thing  that  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  success  of  a  Christmas 
party ;  more  especially  as  fireworks, 
which,  got  up  regardless  of  expense, 
were  to  form  part  of  the  progranune 
of  the  evenmg's  amusement,  are 
never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  in 
snowy  weather.  '  Perhaps,'  I  re- 
marked dubiously,  '  but  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  bdng  snowed  up 
on  our  way  to  Abbeyvale— or  our 
drive  there  might  be  pleasingly  di- 
versified by  missing  tne  road,  and 
finding  a  boghole.'  The  road  to 
Abbeyvale,  I  must  premise,  ran 
through  a  bog,  and  was  perfectly 
unprotected  by  any  fence  from  the 
deep  dykes  by  which  it  was  bor- 
dered ;  and  you  may  conceive,  my 
reader,  that  there  would  be  at  least 
excitement  in  driving  over  such  a 
road  on  a  night  when  sdow  would 
render  bog,  road,  and  dykes  one 
undistinguishable  mass. 

However,  there  was  still   some 
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thirty  horns  for  the  snow  to  cease, 
and  sommer  weather  to  begin,  and 
the  latter  contingency  the  young 
people  seemed  to  think  highly  pro- 
bable. On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
my  children  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  snmmer  had  not  come ;  in.  fact, 
the  thermometer  was  nearly  at  zero, 
the  cold  intense,  and  the  wind, 
which  had  risen,  whirled  the  snow 
into  drifts  which  to  my  mind  pre- 
sented rather  a  problem  for  wheels. 
The  proposition  of  my  second  son, 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  &mily, 
that  our  closed  carriage,  a  new  one 
fresh  from  London,  should  be  taken 
off  its  wheels  and  placed  on  hastily 
extempoiized  runners,  I  at  once 
sternly  negatived ;  and  heartily  con- 
gratulated myself  on  having,  the 
moment  the  thennometer  indicated 
frost,  ordered  post  horses  firom  the 
neighbouring  town,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrajices  of  niy  wi&,  who  was 
very  severe  on  the  &ct  that  our  own 
horses  were  never  available  when 
work  was  to  be  done. 

All  that  day  the  snow  fell  un- 
imweariedly,  uninterruptedly— all — 
even  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
clearing  were  shattered  to  pieces 
when  ousk  came  on,  and  found  the 
snow  as  busy  as  ever.  I  tried  to 
reconcile  my  children  to  their  in- 
evitable disappointment,  as  even  the 
most  zealous  of  Irish  post-horse 
keepers  would  hardly,  I  imagined, 
send  his  horses  out  on  such  a  nighL 
For  my, own  part,  I  must  confess, 
that  secret  joy  welled  unbidden  in 
my  heart,  and  that  a  feeling  of 
relief  predominated  at  the  prospect 
of  the  almost  unexpected  release 
from  the^  to  me,  very  problematical 
pleasures  attending  a  drive  through 
a  snow-drift.  At  seven  p.k.  (din- 
ner having  been  earlier  than  usual 
that  we  might  be  prepared  for  aU 
eventualities)  I  ensconced  myself  in. 
a  thoroughly  comfortable  arm-chair, 
heightened  my  reading-lamp,  and 
set  myself  to  enjoy  the  last  number 
of  '  London  Society,'  in  the  cheery 
company  of  a  blazing  fire. 

Lnagine  my  feelings,  sympathetic 
reader,  if  you  can,  at  my  visions  of 
comfort  being  rudely  dispelled  in 
about  five  minutes  by  my  second 
son's  rushing  in  that  dreadfully  im- 
petuous way  natural  to  schoolboys. 


into  the  room,  and  loudly  proclaim- 
ing that  the  *  horses  had  come,  and 
I  must  at  once  go  and  dress.'  Ap- 
parently, though  thunderstruck  with 
dismay,  I  submitted  in  silence,  and 
having  dismissed  my  son  to  his 
toilet,  and  thus  got  him  out  of  the 
way,  I  descended  to  the  lower  re- 
^ons,  for  a  surreptitious  colloqtiy 
with  the  postboy^  on  the  state  of 
the  roads.  '  By  dad  thin,  yer  honour, 
they're  jist  as  sUppy  as  grace,  and 
the  ice  bates  Baimgher,'  was  not 
very  consolatoiy,  the  more  so  as  I 
could  not  get  him  to  say  they  were 
positively  impracticable.  A  'gos- 
soon* runner,  with  a  lantern,  was 
necessary,  it  appeared,  to  accompany 
us,  however,  and  we  were  to  trust 
imlimitedly  to  our  good  star.  Yery 
gloomy  I  went  to  dress — ^but  it  was 
an  inexorable  necessity.  I  should 
have  been  considered  a  monster  of 
imkindnees  had  I  not  been  willing 
to  immolate  myself  for  my  fimuly's 
saka  Behold  us  then,  packed  tightly 
in  and  on  the  carriage — under  the 
care  of  Paddy,  the  postilion,  whom 
I  fervently  hoped  was  sober;  but  his 
attitudes  on  horseback  were,  to  say 
the  least,  suspicious.  Our  approach 
was  confessedly  '  a  migh^  dan- 
gerous place,'  (indeed,  it  was  one  of 
me  steepest  hills  in  the  country,) 
therefore  the  assistance  of  all  our 
retainers  (uxcluding  the  cook,  who 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  an 
armful  of  shoes  to  be  thrown  con- 
secutively after  us  '  for  luck,')  was 
called  into  requisition.  Amidst  a 
perfect  Babel  of  advices^  consola- 
tions, exhortations,  shrieks,  cursings, 
and  blessings— and  the  ecstatic  de- 
light of  the  children,  we  finally 
reached  the  gate  in  safety;  plunged 
triumphantly  through  a  snow-drift 
there,  and  found  ourselves  on  the 
public  road.  The  ever  vigilant  eyes 
of  my  children  at  once  discovffled 
the  fact  that  vehicles  (they  said 
carriages  —  I  supposed  caiis)  had 
recenUy  passed  and  trodden  a  path 
for  us.  This,  could  it  be  considered 
as  certain  ^t  the  vehicles  were 
carriages,  would  have  dispelled  one 
of  the  objects  of  my  deep  solicitude 
namely,  &at  on  our  arrival  we  should 
find  ourselves  the  only  guests  at  the 
Wests'  hospitable  mansion.  Slow, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add. 
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soie,  became  meanwhile  our  motto. 
Progiesadon  at  a  pace  quicker  than 
a  walk  was  mostly  impracticable; 
but  somehow  or  other  we  managed 
to  snrmoont  all  difficulties^  and  in 
spite  of  yarious  stoppages,  finally 
got  to  Abbeyvale  in  safety.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on 
our  arrival  there,  that  an  elaborate 
ooyered  way  extended  firom  the 
house  to  the  gravel  sweep,  and  very 
pretty  was  the  vista  that  burst  on 
our  eyes  as  our  carriage  drew  up. 
Greenhouse  plants  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  every  variety,  decorated 
by  different  coloured  lamps,  formed 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  crimson 
Gozpeted  footway;  while  &om  the 
arched  roof,  flags  of  many  colours 
depended,  decorated  with  Christmas 
devices.  Within,  the  enormous 
Yule  logs  blazing  in  both  tiie  fire- 
places of  the  entrance-haJl  formed  a 
S leasing  contrast  to  the  cold  out  of 
oors.  Here  we  were  greeted  by 
our  jovial  host,  who  had  stationed 
himself  there  to  receive  the  amving 
gnestB,  with  a  heurty  welcome. 

Having  unswathed  ourselves  in 
an  adjoining  room,  decorated  with 
holly  and  ivy,  we  were  ushered  into 
the  morning  room,  where  Mrs.  WesL 
in  all  her  bravery,  stood,  surrounded 
by  all  her  guests.  I  felt,  as  I  stood 
there,  contemplating  the  many 
oounty  families  collected  before  me, 
that  from  henceforth  my  children 
could  and  would  singa'never-ending 
song  of  triumph  over  the  non-ful- 
fihnent  of  my  prophecies  of  deserted 
rooms.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
greetings  over,  we  were  all  ex- 
pectation for  the  grand  climax.  It 
came  at  last,  when,  finally— the 
intervening  time  being  got  through 
by  the  aid  of  tea,  coffee,  cakes,  the 
meteorological  observations  so  pre- 
cious for  conversational  purx)06es, 
and  the  discussion  of  county  affairs — 
the  folding-doors  between  the  room 
in  which  we  were  assembled  and  the 
drawing-room  were  thrown  back, 
and  the  Christmas  tree  in  all  its 
glory  bxurst  upon  us,  and  became  at 
once  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  It 
was  a  stately  silver  fir,  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  feet  high ;  innumerable 
tapers  of  various  colours  illuminated 
the  feathery  branches,  dependent 
&omwhich_hung  the  chief  objects  of 


attraction  in  the  children's  eyes — 
namely,  presents  in  endless  variety. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  digress 
a  little  for  the  benefit  of  those  future 
givers  of  Christmas-tree  parties,  who 
imagine  that  the  mere  sight  of  a 
decorated  fir-tree  ought  to  fmniah 
quite  suf&cient  gratiScation  to  the 
elders  of  the  party,  and  that  fiithers 
and  mothers  of  fiunilies  are  quite 
beyond  the  pale  of  receiving  gifts. 
Could  those  benighted  persons  have 
bat  seen  the  intense  gratification 
that  suffiised  itself  over  the  feM^es  of 
the  parents  fffesent— not  called  forth 
by  the  vision  of  the  ti^ee  in  its  large 
decorated  tub,  and  the  dolls  and 
playthings  floatingfrom  the  branches, 
but  at  the  sight  of  handsome  pre- 
sents of  which  they  were  to  be  the 
recipients,  they  would  soon  discover 
then:  error.  Apples  and  oranges 
may  be  very  nice  things  in  their 
own  way,  but  the  digestive  powers 
of  their  eaters  require  to  be  in  their 
second  or  third  lustre,  when  any 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  di»* 
cussing  theuL  In  this  case  things 
were  so  arranged  that  all  received  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  evening; 
and  this  judicious  plan  we  stron^y 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
all  future  Christmas-tree  givers. 

After  sometime  had  been  spent 
in  admiring  the  tree  and  its  rich 
harvest  of  presents,  our  host  com" 
menced  busmess  by  handing  about  a 
bag  fall  of  tickets,  each  of  which 
bene  a  number  corresponding  with 
that  on  some  present  on  the  tree. 
And  now  commenced  the  exciting 
part  of  the  evening's  amusements. 
Lost  in  conjecture  as  to  what  it 
would  fidl  to  my  &te  to  receive,  I 
cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 
tree.  Could  I  be  doomed — ^terrible 
thought! — to  became  the  unhappy 
possesBor  of  one  of  those  scarcely 
decentiy-clothed  gutta-percha  babies, 
which  it  almost  made  me  blush 
to  see  even  a  glimpse  of,  instead  of  a 
handsome  intataiii  on  which  I  had 
set  my  heart  ?  I  am  not  lucky,  and 
consequently  was  pretty  sure  to  draw 
an  unfortunate  number.  A  happy 
inspiration  seized  me — I  cnused 
round  the  tree  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, to  find  out  the  number  on 
my  cherished  ipkstond.  It  was  66, 
and  66,  sure  enough,  I  discovered  in 
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the  possession  of  a  little  child  near 
me,  in  the  oostome  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  of  the  present 
day  as  consisting  of  'bare  legs^ 
bustle,  and  cocked-tailed  petticoats.' 
By  judidons  bribery,  I  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  exchange  tickets^ 
and  then,  at  peace  in  my  own  mind, 
I  calmly  awaited  my  torn  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  which  occu- 
pied some  time,  as  each  recipient 
who  considered  himself  unfortunate 
in  the  article  received  had  many 
plausible  excuses  for  endeavouring 
to  effect  an  exchange;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  one  little  child,  who 
beceune  the  owner  of  an  envied  toy, 
was  at  once  assaulted  by  an  unruly 
cherub,  and  the  coveted  prize  was 
obtained  after  a  sharp  passage-at- 
arms,  in  the  course  of  which  shattered 
relics  were  left  on  the  battle-field. 

At  last  66  was  called,  and  I 
stepped  forward;  not,  however,  to 
receive  my  cherished  inkstand,  with 
its  endless  conveniences  for  a  study- 
table,  but  a  hideous  china  monster, 
who  nodded  his  head  mockingly  at 
me,  as  he  was  placed  in  my  ex- 
tended hand.  The  shook  was  ter- 
rible, and  I  at  once  objected  to  the 
leering  member  of  the  'celestifd' 
empira  Alas!  in  vain.  The  num- 
ber on  the  inkstand  was  99,  and  in 
my  hurried  progress  round  the  tree 
I  had  not  perceived  that  I  only  saw 
it  in  its  inverted  shajM  of  66.  This 
was  a  terrible  consummation  to  my 
fondly -cheriE^ed,  and,  as  I  had 
thought,  also,  well-grounded  hopes ; 
but  there  was  no  resource,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce;  and  I  had  the 
pang  of  seeing  the  inkstand  and  its 
belongings  inexorably  handed  over 
to  a  stem  matron,  who  was  quite, 
too  evidently,  a  utilitarian  to  be 
cajoled  by  any  amount  of  'soft 
sawder'  to  exchange  it  for  a  useless 
mandarin.  My  children  had  been 
more  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
objects  of  their  desires ;  Adolphus^ 
in  particular,  revelled  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  long-wished-for,  ter- 
ribly noisy  drum,  which  I,  how- 
ever, privately,  in  my  own  mind^ 
doomed  to  destruction  on  the  first  fa- 
vo}irable  opportunity.  Much  amuse- 
ment was  afforded  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  some  of  the  presents  to 
their  recipients :  thus  the  bishop  of 


the  diocese,  who  was  present,  and 
whose  youthful  deeds  of  prowess  on 
the  moor  and  by  the  river-side,  still 
furnish  a  &uitfol  topic  for  reminis- 
oenoes  and  anecdote  by  the  peasaafs 
fireside,  received  a  miniature  fowling- 
piece;  and  Count  G ,a  German 

visitor  to  our  county,  whose  long 
dishevelled  locks  hung  wildly  otst 
his  shoulders,  received  a  'pocketr- 
oomb  and  scissors/  all  in  one.  My 
well-turned  congratulations  to  my 
foreign  friend  on  the  possessicHi  of 
such  useful  toilet  articles  were  still 
on  my  lips  when  we  were  summoned 
to  witoess  the  acting  of  some  eharadfls 
in  an  adjoining  room,  which  was 
turned  into  an  extemporized  theatra 
for  the  occasioiL  Three  words  were 
acted  with  fiur  above  average  ama- 
teur skill,  but,  as  usual,  were  not  all 
guessed  by  the  audience ;  after  which 
the  sounds  of  a  gong  proclaimed  the 
ftct  that  supper  was  the  next  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  The  difficult 
operation  of  marshalling  so  large  a 
company  being  at  length  concluded* 
we  all  progrei^ed  through  the  inter- 
vening apartments  to  the  dining- 
room.  There,  on  the  tables  whcfo 
the  supper  was  laid  oul^  the  delicate 
frosted  silver  foliage  of  the  centre- 
pieces and  epergnes  vied  with  richly- 
tinted,  ijatural  leaves  of  the  exotics 
from  the  stoves  and  greenhouses. 
The  eye  of  the  epicure  could  also 
dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  various 
chrfa^fxuvre  of  culinary  art  pro- 
duced by  my  friend  West's  clever 
chef,  which  I  was  happy  to  perceive 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  appra- 
ciated  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who, 
after  hovering  around  the  tableSy 
glass  in  eye,  for  some  time,  beaming 
with  delight,  finally  settled  himself 
for  good  opposite  a  pdte  de  foi»  gras, 
which  promised  to  repay  his  cautious 
foresight  For  my  own  part,  I 
found  myself  seated  between  two 
ladies,  who  took  vastly  diffieroDt 
views  of  the  whole  evening's  pro- 
ceedings. While  my  i^nd  on  the 
left  saw  everything  through  rose- 
coloured  glasses,  and  was  delighted 
alike  with  the  journey  through  the 
snow — 'a  most  pictvuesque  drive, 
which  reminded  her  of  Iwppy  days 
in  Russia,'  and  tl^  handsome  ring 
she  had  received  from  the  tree — voj 
neighbour  on  the  right  objected,  on 
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principle,  to  night  diivea  in  vinter — 
uid  Uioronghl;  reprobated  the  '  nse- 
lees  extraTOgsnee  displayed  in  the 
Christmas-tree  presoite;  and,  sorest 
point  of  all,  dwelt  with  \cithenng 
HooBfa  on  HrB.  Weaf  b  ntter  inca- 
pability for  learning  the  proper  pre- 
cedency of  her  gnests. 

The  anppei  yiaa  piogreesing 
tomtdg  its  termiuation,  when  I  was 
informed  hj  a  friend  that  it  had  been 
determined  that  a  speech  of  thanks 


fihonld  be  made  to  onr  host  for  his 
handsome  entertainment,  on  the  port 
of  the  children,  and  that  the  onerous 
office  bad  been  nnonimonsl;  given  to 
me.  Not  being  the  least  ambitions 
eithCT  of  oratorical  failures  or  sao- 
cesses,  I  begged  to  refuse  the  prof- 
fered honour,  bat  finally  yielded  to 
the  solieitationB  of  my  &iend.  The 
anHpidouB  moment  for  expreeaing 
the  infents"  gratitude  for  baiefita 
received  applied  to  have  aniTed, 


when  a  cassation  of  the  clatter  of 
faiiTes  and  plates,  accompanied  by  a 
Inll  in  conversation,  announced  that 
the  pongs  of  nature  had  been  for  the 
present  satisfied,  and  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  but  only  to  find  myself  con' 
fronted  by  my  stout,  elder^  friend  in 
froutofthetemainsoftbejp^iie/o'i 
ffrut,  who  had  apparently  found  the 
supper  anch  a  success  in  a  culinary 
point  of  Tiew  that  he  wished  to 
place  on  record  his  gratitade  to  the 


donor.  I  at  once  gave  way  in  favovr 
of  my  friend  opposite,  who,  after 
touching  rather  incoherently  on 
TariooB  topics,  at  last  allow^  his 
feelings  bo  entirely  to  overwhelm 
him  Siathe  become  quite  unintel- 
ligible, and  subsided  into  bis  Beat 
again  amidst  mingled  cheers  of 
laughter  and  derision-  Thespeechi^- 
ing  was  then  brought  to  an  abrapt 
conclasion  l^  a  notice  that  the  fir«- 
voiks  -were  in  piogrees,  and  the 
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company  adjonmcd  to  the  dra^-ircr- 
room  to  see  this,  tlie  last  stage  of  the 
evening's  amusement. 

For  tlie  next  half-hoiir  rov^kcis, 
Catherine-wheels,  etc.,  <icc.,  deli j-'h ted 
the  beholders.  At  last  a  magnificent 
l)ouquet  of  many-coloured  lij^hts 
brought  tlie  pyrotechnic  dis])lay  to 
a  close,  and  carriages  began  to  be 
thought  of.  The  difheult  task  of 
collecting  my  scattered  flock  of  chil- 
dren now  remained.  As  soon  as  I 
captured  one,  the  rest  eluded  my 
gTi^sp,  and  I  iK'gjin  thoroughly  to 
realize  the  truth  of  a  saying  fre- 
quently used  by  an  old  domestic 
Bervant  of  my  own — namely,  that  it 
required  the  'patience  of  Job,  the 
strength  of  Samson,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  *  combined,  to  cope  satis- 
fifcctorily  with  children  when  their 
youthful  minds  are  heui  on  the 
accomplishment  of  some  desired 
project  At  length,  as  other  parents 
on  the  same  errand  collected  and 
drew  off  their  children,  my  task 
became  'easier;  and  Adolphus,  tiie 
lost  of  the  missing  caieB,  wis  finally 
YictozioDslydiiven  fram  his  amhiiflh 
behind  a  curttin,  jurt  in  time  to  pie- 
Tent  a  pnvaie  py  rotsehnic  disphj^  of 
his  own,  in  iviuch  he  was  assisted  by 
a  kindled  spitat^aad  to  whidi  the 
curtain  would  probably  have  ftSkti 
a  victim.  When  we  reanhad  tibe 
entrance-hall,  we  found  it  filled  bj 
the  departing  guests  in  every  ywaOfy 
of  costume  that  could  be  suf^oRd 
equal  to  all  possible  weather  emflr- 
gencies.  Gonspknous  amoogBtthe 
crowd  my  ned^bonr  at  the 
table  appealed  in  a  'wesj 
EuBsiau  costome  of  fin^ 
tory  she  wasrelfltifig  in  a  Yoiypniiix 

way  to  Count  G ,  win,  Avadag 

before  her  in  fiietiaBBeBt  of  paletots, 
seemed  fdUy  to  leaSize  her  remarks 
on  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

But  what  stops  the  outward 
stream  of  departing  guests?  Voices, 
too,  in  noisy  vituperation,  reach  the 
ear :  our  host  descends  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  and  shortly  returns,  hot 
and  excited,  and  requ^ts  me  to  use 
my  influence  with  my  servants,  who, 
he  informs  me,  are  the  cause  of  the 
distnrbauoe.  I  hastened  to  the  door, 
and  the  first  object  that  met  my 
horrorstricken  gaze  was  the  figure 
of  our  postilion,  who    stood,  the 


lantern  in  his  hand  dimly  bnniS^^ 
siud  all  awry,  smiling  blandly  at  Li* 
as  I  advanced  towards  him.  A 
glance  sati<:tied  me  as  to  hifi  condition. 
His  coadjutor,  'the  gossoon,'  whom 
he  had  insisted  on  bringing  (con- 
siderably to  my  dissatisfaction),  had, 
it  appeared,  marked  out,  opposto 
the  door,  a  sacred  ring,  into  which 
no  carriage  was  to  intrude,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  personally  op- 
paWg  the  approach  of  all  vehicles 
with  a  blackthorn  stick.  On  fortht'T 
investigation  I  failed  to  descry  our 
carriage,  and  requested  an  explana- 
tion from  some  of  the  other  servants. 
It  appeared  that  our  precious  re- 
tainers had  met  some  conviviiil 
spirits  in  the  public-house  of  the 
adjoining  village  to  which  they  biul 
betaken  themselves,  and  were  only 
returning  from  the  scene  of  their 
dissipation,  when,  seeing  lights  an  I 
people,  they  had  instinctively  madt 
their  way  to  the  crowd,  their  l^e- 
wildered  faculties  causing  them 
to  imagine  Ihat  a  wake,  or  some 
such  festive  scene,  was  in  progress, 
at  which  they  felt  tiiemselves  pre- 
eminently called  upon  to  a^ist. 
As  I  turned  to  re-enter  the  house, 
I  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
*  gossoon '  suddenly  seized  fiDm  be- 
hmd  l^  some  of  tiie  Wests'  people, 
and  carried  forcibly  off  ihe  soene, 
while  Paddy,  the  postilion,  folloval, 
iaebly  serpentining  along.  This  was 
a  pleasant  position  in  which  to  tind 
oneself,  and  I  had  to  throw  myself 
on  the  good  nature  of  our  host :  if  he 
could  supply  the  places  of  oar  two 
inoompetent  drinkers  by  even  one 
aofaer  man,  all  might  yet  be  well. 
This,  laappily*  was  easily  accom- 
pisdied;  our  posters,  not  hm^ 
jOKfadited,  wwe  stiU  available,  &n^^ 
we  departed,  hewing  our  misfortunes 
had  come  to  an  end. 

Vain  expectation!  After  pasac?: 
the  approach-gates,  we  were  left  to 
our  own  resources  for  pioneering  a 
road  over  the  untrodden  snow.  For 
the  first  mile  we  proceeded  without 
accident,  and  I  was  sinking  into  the 
repose  that  I  felt  I  so  well  deeeryed, 
when,  in  descending  Ballinag»tti^- 
camahey  Hill,  before  reaching  the 
bog,  a  sudden  lurch  forward,* 
plunge,  a  struggle,  announced  tMt 
one  of  tiie  horses  was  down,  and  my 
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visions  of  dream-land  were  suddenly 
dispersed.  My  eldest  son  had  to 
descend  from  the  box,  and  I,  from 
the  interior  of  the  carriage,  however 
unwillingly,  to  the  rescue,  to  the 
great  detriment  both  of  our  tempers 
and  diess-boots,  and  with  infinite 
trouble  to  raise  the  animal  on  his 
legs  again,  who  was  fortunately, 
as  our  driver  remarked,  'not  a 
haporth  the  worse  of  his  ttmible.' 
Placing  our  trust  in  Providence,  we 
commenced  our  journey  afresh.  The 
four  or  five  consecutive  hours'  snow 
while  we  were  at  Abbeyvale,  had,  of 
course,  e£fectually  removed  all  our 
former  tracks  on  the  unfrequented 
road,  and  crossing  the  bog,  where 
not  a  bush  or  tree  was  to  be  seen  to 
mark  our  way,  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  At  last  we  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  the  driver  requested  to 
know  if  we  were  on  the  right  road. 
A  dreadful  [suspicion  came  into  my 
mind.  About  naif*  way  across  the 
bog  our  road  home  diverged  at  an 
angle  from  the  main  road,  and  on 
questbmng  the  ^driver,  we  foxmd 


that  the  turn  had  too  evidently  not 
been  taken,  and  that  we  had  been, 
for  the  last  hour,  progressing  in  an 
entirely  wrong  direction.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retrace  our 
steps ;  and  it  was  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  gratitude  that  we  at  lart 
found  ourselves,  at  5  A.H.,  on  our 
own  steps,  intensely  cold,  certainly, 
but  never  did  home  appear  so  at- 
tractive. We  had  been  almost  given 
up  for  lost,  and  were  just  in  time 
to  stop  a  party  that  was  about  start- 
ing to  rescue  us  from  the  perils  of 
the  bog,  in  which  we  were  supposed 
to  have  been  engulfed. 

We  foiud,  subsequently,  that  our 
adventures  returning  home  sank  into 
insignificance  compared  with  those 
of  some  of  the  other  guests.  Count 
Gr— — ,  in  particular,  told  me  that 
to  his  dying  day  he  should  never  for- 
get the  diteh  in  which  he  miserably 
spent  some  hours  (until  rescued  by 
some  Irish  natives)  on  the  morning 
he  returned  home  from  the  Abbey- 
vale  Christmas  tree. 

O. 
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FT  the  Olivia  of  the  'Twelfth 
Night,'  Shakespeare  has  presented 
us  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
his  many  matohless  pictures  of  wo- 
manhood ;  and,'in  painting  the  Gar- 
den Scene,  Maclise  has  sought  to 
give  visible  form  to  the  loveliness  of 
which  Shakespeare  has  expressed  the 
inner  sense  and  secret  purpose.  The 
Lady  Olivia's  was,  by  the  confession 
of  one  who  felt  herself  supplanted  by 
it,  a  &ce  in  which  was  '  beauty  truly 
blent,'  but  now  troubled  by  many 
contending  feelings  and  emotions. 
To  paint  it  truly  was  no  easy  task. 

Maclise  had  painted  many  hand- 
some faces  before — he  has  painted 
many  since.  He  began  with  those 
laughing,  dark-eyed  Irish  lasses  ga- 
thered together  at  Hallow  E'en,  of 
which  you  may  any  day  see  menj, 
barefooted,  living  examples  in 
plenty  about  the  mud  cabins  of  the 
Wicklow  moxmtains.  He  has  con- 
tinued them  by  the  score  in  the 
prouder  dames,  whose  bright  eyes 


rain  influence  at  the  Tow  of  the 
Peacock,  Strongbow's  Marriage,  and 
many  another  scene  of  gaudy  pa- 
geantry. But  perhaps  in  none  has 
his  power  been  more  pleasantly  and 
unimectedly  shown  than  in  the  tm- 
pretending  little  picture  from  which 
these  two  charming  heads  are  taken. 
It  was  painted  in  1840,  when  the 
artist,  though  yet  numbered  among 
the  young  men — ho  was  just  nine- 
and-twenty— was  in  the  full  flush  of 
success;  a  lion  in  May  Fair,  a  newly- 
elected  R.A. 

Exquisite  is  the  tact  with  which 
Shakespeare  has  drawn  the  Olivia  of 
his  comedy.  Viola  is  one  of  the  very 
gentlest  and  purest  of  Shakespeare's 
creations.  Olivia  is  as  true  a  lady, 
but  with  more  of  impulse.  Her 
very  melancholy  is  a  little  stxained 
— has  something  of  wilfulness  in  it 
— is  cherished  with  almost  demon- 
strative determination.  Out  of  love 
to  her  dead  brother  she  has  abjured 
the  sight  and  company  of  men.  Nay, 
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the  Tery  sun  ehall  not  look  upon 
her  unveiled : — 

'  Th«  dement  itaelf,  UIl  leven  yeanf  beet» 
BbaJl  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  Tiew.' 

Yet  is  the  resolution  given  to  the 
vrinds  ahnost  as  soon  as  uttered. 
Though  the  Duke  can  gain  no  sign 
of  favour,  his  handsome  messenger 
has  but  to  ask,  and  the  veil  is  at 
once  vrithdrawn.  Still  even  when 
she  is  giving  to  her  impulsiveness 
the  wildest  play,  and  where  any 
other  dramatist  would  have  fiulea 
utterly,  the  great  master  of  the 
hxmian  heart  never  suffers  her  to 
lose  her  hold  of  our  esteem.  Always 
is  she  noble,  gentle,  truehearted, 
lady-like;  never  uttering  an  unfe- 
minine  word,  or  seeming  to  breathe 
an  unholy  thought 

One  might  have  wished  to  see 
how  a  painter  like  Maclise  would 
contrast  two  such  Mr  creatures  as 
Olivia  and  Viola.  He  has  preferred 
to  place  beside  the  sensitive  Olivia 
that  lighthearted  madcap  Maria — 
simply  a  rattling,  heedless  maiden, 
but  with  a  sharp  tongue,  and  jests 
in  plenty  at  her  fingers'  ends,  and, 
moreover,  apt  to  use  them — as  the 
Clown  tells  us,  '  in  good  fedth  very 
apt ;'  altogether  '  as  witty  a  piece  of 
Eve's  flefidi  as  any  in  Illyria.'  She 
has  made  a  gull  of  poor  Malvolio— 
of  old  'sad  and  civil,'  now  'sick  of 
self-love,'  'turned  heathen,  a  very 
renegade ;'  has  enticed  him  into  the 
garden,  there  to  show  himself  before 
his  mistress  tricked  out  in  yellow 
stockings  and  cross-gartered,  kissing 
his  silly  hands,  and  smiling  'his 
&ce  into  more  lines  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of 
the  Indies.' 

Maria,  shading  her  face  from  the 
sun,  and  scarce  hiding  her  merri- 
ment even  from  her  mistress,  is  en- 
joying the  jest  without  stint  As 
well  she  may :  for  by  it  she  has  not 
merely  punished  one  she  has  for 
some  time  been  longing  to  mortify, 
but  won  her  a  husband  in  bluff, 
roystering  Sir  Toby,  who  vows  in 
her  absence  to  'marry  the  wench 
for  this  device,  and  ask  no  other 
dowry  with  her  but  such  another 
jest ;'  and  when  he  meets  her  afker^ 
wards  protests  to  her,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  will  follow  her  'to 
the  gates  of  Tartar— thou  most  ex- 


cellent devH  of  wit.'  There  we  may 
leave  him,  in  the  charitable  hope 
that  he  will  not  bum  his  fingers. 

But  before  leaving  Maria,  we  must 
note  how  happily  the  painter  has 
marked  the  oifferenoe  between  tho 
buoyant,  cheery,  mischievous  de- 
vemess  of  the  maid  and  the  refine- 
ment of  style  and  sensitive  delicacj 
of  temperament  of  the  mistress. 
Ton  see  at  a  glance  that  one  is  the 
perpetrator  of  the  mischief:  the 
sad,  wondering,  pitying  fece  of  the 
other  tells  as  plainly  that  she  is  as 
innocent  of  the  deception  as  the  un- 
lucky victim  himself.  And  how 
happy  a  stroke  is  that  of  the 
pamter's  in  making  her  turn,  with 
a  half-frightened  expression,  to  place 
her  hand,  mechanically  on  that  of 
her  attendant !  Even  the  little  dog 
opens  wide  his  eyes  in  mute  asto- 
nishment at  Malvolio's  fimtastic 
folly,  though  he  is  too  well  bred  a 
courtier  to  quit  his  mistress's  dde, 
or  to  express  his  surprise  by  a  single 
bark  at  the  varlet's  presumption. 

Maclise's  picture  is,  in  fact,  a  well- 
expressed  and  well-considered  com- 
mentary on  this  passage  of  the  poet, 
an  adnurable  ana  suggestive  disser- 
tation on  the  personages,  as  well  as 
a  pleasant  realization  of  the  scene. 
It  is  the  true  expression  of  his  own 
conception  of  we  poef  s  meaning, 
and  therefore  valuable,  whether  it 
agree  with  your  conception  of  it  or 
not,  as  the  careful  utterance  of  an 
intelligent  mind^'neoessarily  must  be. 

Witih  a  picture  like  this  before  us, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  say 
something  of  its  techniosd  qualities. 
But  it  would  hardly  be  in  place  to 
do  so  here;  and,  after  all,  it  is  with 
the  persons  represented  that  the  real 
int^estlies. 

if  '    'A  great  while  ago  the  worid  befu  ^ 

and  ever  since  it  began  there  have 
been  Malvolios  to  smile,  and  kiss 
the  hand,  and  go  cross-gartered  for 
heedless  woman's  sake ;  and  Marias 
to  befool  and  laugh  at  them;  and 
Olivias  to  pity  even  when  they 
could  not  love  them ;  and,  doubtless, 
Yiolas  who  never  told  their  love, 
and  found  in  the  end  their  reward 
in  their  reticence.  '  And  thus  the 
whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his 
revenges.' 


Froa  Um  Piintrnf  bf  D.  MkIih,  B^, 
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I  AM  a  call-boj,  and  I  liave  been  a 
call-boy  erer  dnce  I  was  ten.  I 
am  flve-and-forty  now,  and  getting 
old  and  giizzled,  but  still  a  c^l-boy, 
and  I  date  Bay  1  ehall  remain  a  call- 
boy  to  the  end  of  my  days.  In  my 
line  we  never  grow  to  be  men.  Its 
alwaya  '  boy'  to  the  last,  if  we  were 
to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methnselah. 
It  was  the  aame  with  the  postboys. 
Theywere  nearly  always  little  chaps, 
and  in  their  caps  and  joclets  looked 
jnat  like  juyeniles.  I  hare  heaid  it 
was  gin  taken  with  theii  pap  that  did 
it  in  their  case — I  mean  stopi^ed 
their  growth.  In  ours  I  think  it^s 
owing  to  the  gas.  I  should  say  I 
have  lired  pretty  nigh  twenty  years 
of  my  life  by  gaslight  I  go  to  the 
theatre  every  night  at  ax  o'clock 
TOL.  ry.— sa  m. 


and  never  leave  until  twelve,  and 
most  of  the  time  I  stand  under  the 
reflector  on  the  flret  landing  of  the 
dressing-room  staircase.  It's  mo- 
notonouB  kind  of  work  to  stand  there 
night  after  night  for  so  many  hours. 
listening  to  Uie  pieces  that  I  hnow 
all  by  heart,  and  calling  up  stairs  to 
the  actors  when  they're  wanted  to 
go  on.  Ifs  dry  work,  too;  for  the 
gas  IS  very  hot,  and  the  duat  comes 
up  &om  the  stage  when  they  change 
the  scenes.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  life,  though,  from  that  land- 
ing ;  and  I  am  aorry  now  that  I  did 
not  begin  to  keep  a  diary  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  It  would  have 
been  worth  something  to  publish  by 
this  time.  There's  not  many  that 
have  been  so  long  in  the  line  as  I 
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have.      Call-boys    mostly   become 
low  comedians  or  clowns.    You  see, 
they  stand  a  very  good  chance  if 
they  have  any  talent  and  ambition. 
They're  always  on  the  spot  if  any- 
thing happens,  and  they  haow  all  Ihe 
parts  &om  hearing  them  night  after 
night.     Perhaps  an  actor  is  taken 
ill  some  night  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  stage  is  waiting.    Whaf  s 
to  be  done?   There  is  nobody  who 
knows  the  part.     Well;  the  call- 
boy  hears  all  this,  and  if  he  has  any 
pluck  in  him  he  says,  '  I  know  the 
part — I  don't  mind  going  on  for  it ;' 
and  ])erhaps  at  that   moment  the 
audience  is  getting  yery  impatient, 
and  the  manager  says,  '  Very  well, 
get  into  the  things,  and  look  sharp/ 
and  on  he  goes,  and  perhaps  makes  a 
hit.     After  that  you  may  depend 
upon  it  he  will  not  be  content  to  be 
a  call-boy;  and  perhaps  the  manager 
is  only  too  glad  of  a  chance  of  play- 
ing hun  off,  cheap,  against  the  lead- 
ing man.     Lots  of  call-boys  have 
got  on  in  this  way,  but  most  of  them 
haye  become  pantomimists.     Gall- 
boys  are  generally  good  at  hanky- 
paiiky.    I  might  haye  been  a  clown 
myself,   for   I   haye  practised   all 
clown's  tumbling  tricks  on  my  land- 
ing during  what  I  call  my  waits. 
But  I   neyer   had   any   ambition, 
leastwise  no  spirit ;  and  so  it  is  that 
I  haye  never  risen. 

Still  for  all  that,  there  are  ])ersons 
of  less  importance  in  the  theatre 
than  me.  In  my  own  way  I  haye  a 
good  deal  of  influence,  and  know 
more  of  what  is  going  on  than  any 
one.  Everybody  in  the  theatre, 
from  the  supers  and  ballet-girls  up 
to  the  manager  himself,  has  to  pass 
under  my  eye  on  their  way  up  to 
the  dressing-rooms,  and  as  they  all 
depend  upon  me  for  their  '  calls,' 
they  are  all  civil.  '  Gkxxi  evening, 
Robert.'  '  How  are  you  to-nigl2, 
Eobert  ?'  I  get  that  from  everybody, 
even  from  the  manager  himself, 
who,  though  he  has  buUied  every- 
body else  in  the  theatre,  has  never 
bulUed  me.  That's  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  call-boy.  I  am 
a  sort  of  neutral  in  the  place.  No- 
body is  jealous  of  me ;  and  my  posi- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
gives  me  opportunities  of  doing 
many  people  &yours.    The  tip-top 


members  of  the  company  will  come 
to  me  sometimes  and  say,  '  Bobert» 
is  he  in  his  room?'  meaning  the 
manager.    I  know  pretty  well  what 
they  want  to  see  him  about — a  re- 
engagement,  a  benefit,  a  new  part, 
or  something  of  that  sort— and  I  say 
*  Yes,  he  is  in  his  room ;  but  he  is  ia 
an  awful  bad  temper  to-night'   And 
they  understand  what  that  means^ 
and  don't  go  near  him.    And  then 
again  another  time  I  will  say,  '  Do 
you  want  to  see  him?'  and  they'll 
say, '  Yes  ,'and  then  111  say, '  Youll 
find  him  in  his  room ;  there's  nobody 
with  him,  and  he's  in  a  first-rate 
temper  to-night.'     And   they  say 
'  Thank  you,  Robert,'  and  perhaps 
drop  me  sixpence  or  a  shilling  to 
wash  the  dust  out  of  my  throat;  for 
I  always  tell  everybody  that  passes 
that  it's  very  dry  at  that  comer. 
Ahl   m  be  bound  to  say  I  have 
saved  many  a  poor  girl  her  engage- 
ment by  sending  her  up  just  at  the 
right  time.    I  always  know  by  his 
faice  what  sort  of  a  tune  the  manager 
is  in,  and  he  can't  get  up  to  his  room 
without  passing  me. 

Perhaps  you  wouldn't  believe  it 
now ;  but  I  have  been  the  making 
of  one  or  two  dramatic  authors  in 
my  time.  Managers  don't  caie 
much  about  dramatic  authors,  and 
always  keep  out  of  their  way  if  they 
can.  Even  such  as  have  the  entres 
behind  the  scenes  can't  always  get 
at  the  manager.  The  doorkeeper 
has  the  same  sort  of  £ftvour  for  a 
dramatic  author  that  a  watch-dog 
has  for  a  burglaf .  If  an  author  asks 
for  the  manager  at  the  stage^oor, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  be  told  that 
he  is  not  in  the  house.  But  if  he 
comes  to  me  and  behaves  civil,  I  can 

gut  him  in  the  way  of  getting  what 
e  wants — which  is  a  quiet  minute 
or  two  with  the  manager  to  talk 
about  his  piece.  I  remember  a 
yormg  man  coming  to  me  night  after 
night  to  ask  for  him,  but  as  he  was 
a  stranger  to  me,  I  always  said  the 
manager  was  engaged,  or  wasn't  in, 
or  some  bit  of  that  sort,  which  it  is 
part  of  the  duty  of  theatre  officials 
to  tell.  At  las^  however,  my  heart 
softened  towards  him,  for  he  was  a. 
polite,  kindnspoken  young  man,  and 
always  carried  a  roll  of  jtaper  in 
his  breast-pocket,  which  I  guessed 
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TVBS  a  play  of  some  kind  which  he 
wanted  produced.  One  night  when 
I  sent  him  away  with  the  usnal 
answer  he  looked  so  disappointed 
that  I  felt  for  once  qnite  ashamed 
of  haying  told  the  nsual  lie.  When 
he  came  again  the  manager  was 
really  not  in ;  but  I  told  him  to  go 
and  sit  in  the  green-room,  and  I 
would  let  hJTTi  know  when  he  came. 
He  did  so,  and  when  the  manager 
anived  I  took  the  young  man  up  to 
his  room  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  left;  him  there  to  manage  the 
rest  for  himselfl  He  remained  in 
the  room  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
when  he  came  down  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  shook  me  kindly  by  the  hand 
and  thanked  ma  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  had  a  piece  produced 
at  our  house.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  he  has  had  many  successes 
since  at  our  house  and  others. 
Ton  know  his  name  very  well ;  all 
Ihe  town  knows  it;  but  perhaps  it 
would  never  have  been  known  at 
all  but  for  me.  However,  he  is 
welcome  to  all  I  did  for  him;  for 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  is  not  above 
leaving  the  big  folks  and  coming 
uid  offering  his  hand  to  Eobert 
the  call-boy,  and  asking  him  what 
hell  take  to  waah  the  dust  down. 
I  have  known  others  again  come  to 
me  in  a  grand  bumptious  sort  of 
way  that  I  wouldn't  have  moved  a 
finger  to  serve.  I  might  have  helped 
them  to  what  they  wanted  many  a 
time,  if  they  had  only  been  a  little 
civil  and  treated  the  call-boy  like  a 
fellow-creature. 

Ah,  sir,  I  have  seen  some  very 
real  Ufe  behind  these  canvas  scenes. 
Grief  and  suffering  and  pain  have 
many  a  night  passed  up  those 
stairs  when  you  have  seen  all  smil- 
ing and  lighthearted  in  front  The 
firiends  and  acquaintances  of  my 
life  have  been  made  on  this  landing 
under  the  reflector.  (I  am  speaking 
as  if  I  were  standing  there  now.)  I 
have  known  them  here,  mixed  with 
them  here,  conversed  with  them 
here,  and  nowhere  else.  This  strip 
of  boarding  and  these  stairs  have 
been  my  world.  And  friends  and 
acquaintances  that  I  have  made 
here  have  grown  old,  and  seen  joy 
aad  sorrow,  and  passed  away  to  the 


grave,  and  I  have  missed  them  only 
in  their  relation  to  these  stairs,  which 
they  have  gone  up  and  down  o' 
nights  in  £eir  paint  and  strange 
di^sses. 

In  all  my  time  there  was  only  one 
person  belonging  to  the  theatre  that 
I  knew  outside  it,  and  that  was  old 
Peter  Doyle  the  Pantaloon.  He 
lived  near  me  over  the  water,  close 
to  the  Yauxhall  Walk ;  and  at  pan- 
tomime time  we  used  to  walk  home 
together.  Peter's  poor  bit  of  a 
lodging  over  yonder  was  the  scene 
of  a  drama  in  real  life  that  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  on  the  stage^ 
and  I  have  seen  a  few  dramas  in 
my  time,  as  you  may  believe.  Peter 
had  been  Pantaloon  at  our  house  for 
years,  and  he  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged for  Christmas  long  after  he 
was  past  his  work.  He  was  like 
Herr  von  Joel,  and  waa  retained  on 
the  establishment  in  consideration 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services. 
But  a  Christmas  came  when  even 
long  and  faithful  services  would  no 
longer  balance  Peter's  infirmity^ 
which  was  a  lame  leg,  and  he  was 
told  when  he  sent  in  his  application 
that  he  wouldn't  be  wanted.  I  was 
sorry  for  Peter,  for  he  was  a  great 
crony  of  mine,  and  he  had  a  wife 
and  &mily  to  keep,  the  youngest,  a 
girl,  being  only  nine  years  of  aga 
You  see  Peter  was  not  such  a  very 
old  man,  but  he  had  had  a  bad  ac- 
cident in  the  country  from  &lling 
through  a  trap,  and  that  and  rheu- 
matism crippled  him;  and  as  you 
can  imagine,  a  crippled  Pantaloon 
ain't  much  use.  I  missed  Peter 
Badly,  for  he  dressed  in  a  little  room 
close  by  my  landing,  and  I  often 
used  to  run  in  and  have  a  chat  with 
him.  He  had  all  sorte  of  queer 
ways,  and  no  end  of  funny  stories 
to  tell.  You  may  know  what  a 
quaint  kind  of  character  he  was 
when  I  tell  you  how  he  used  to  get 
his  supper.  The  people  about  the 
neighbourhood  all  knew  him,  for 
Peter  was  fond  of  looking  in  at  their 
shop  windows  and  chattmg  to  them, 
though  he  never  bought  much. 
The  buteher  round  the  comer  was 
a  particular  friend  of  Peter's,  and 
always  cut  him  a  good  big  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  steak,  and  didn't 
charge  him  too  much  for  it     But 
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©no  ni^lit  Petor  was  rather  Bhort  of 
the  browufi,  as  he  callotl  them.  Ho 
had  only  threcjpencc.  *  What  am  I 
to  do,  KolH}rt?'  he  said  ;  '  if  I  pay 
for  the  steak  I  shall  have  notliinfj: 
left  for  the  buster  and  the  be(-r.' 
He  always  called  a  penny  loaf  a 
*  buster/ 

'  Well/  I  said,  '  stick  it  up,  TVter,' 

*  No,  no,  lad,'  said  Peter;  '  1  don't 
like  getting  into  debt;  it's  against 
my  principle,  and,  as  sonielKxly  said, 
my  interest.  No,  that  won't  do; 
but  hero,  I'll  tell  you  what — Take 
that  penny  and  avsk  the  old  woman,' 
— that  was  the  old  woman  who  did 
tho  '  cleaning '  — '  to  go  ix>und  and 
give  my  (•omj)liment8  to  Mr.  Collins, 
and  asiv  him  for  a  penn'orth  of  meat 
for  my  dog.' 

'  But  you  haven't  got  a  dog,  Peter,' 
I  said. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  have,'  he  said ;  '  a  re- 
gular performing  dog— sits  up  on 
liit^  hind  legs  all  day  long,  and  al- 
ways ready  for  his  victuals.  You 
just  see  how  he'll  put  away  tho 
penn'orth  of  meat.' 

Well,  I  gave  the  old  woman 
Peter's  penny,  and  sent  her  round, 
and  she  came  back  with  a  great 
piece  of  1  Kief  as  big  as  my  hand. 

'  There's  a  penn'orth,  Peter,'  I 
said. 

'By  Jove,  yes,*  he  said;  'that's 
more  tlian  I  get  for  threei)ence  for 
myself.  That's  "  love  me  love  my 
dog,"  and  no  mistake.  Where's  the 
gridiron?'  And  Peter  put  the  grid- 
iron on  the  fire  and  cooked  the  beef; 
and  when  I  came  in  again  presently 
I  found  him  eating  it. 

'  You  see  the  animal  feeding,'  said 
Peter;  'will  you  have  a  bit?  It's 
my  belief  he's  cut  it  off  the  rump, 
for  it's  as  tender  as  a  chicken.'  After 
this  Peter  never  sent  for  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  for  himself,  but  always 
for  a  penn'orth  for  his  dog. 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  Peter  when 
ho  got  the  manager's  letter ;  for  he 
liad  counted  on  his  engagement  as 
usual,  and  had  made  idl  liis  httle 
arrangements.    However,  the  com- 

gany  subscribed  a  httle  money  for 
im,  and  the  manager  offered  to 
take  his  little  daughter  Bose  on  for 
a  fsLiry  in  the  i)antomime.  Peter 
was  doatingly  fond  of  Kose.  She 
was  tlio  youngest  of  his  feuuily,  and 


the  only  girl ;  the  others  Ixiing  pn  it 
louts  of  boys  who  always  kept  t.j- 
poor  old  chap  in  hot  water.  Peter 
did  not  much  like  Ms  httle  darhnp: 
going  on  the  stage  without  somi- 
one  to  look  after  her;  but  when  th- 
manager  told  him  that  he  might 
come  to  the  theatre  every  night  au.l 
look  after  her  himself,  he  was  recon- 
cile<l  to  it,  and  httle  Rose  was  en- 
gaged. It  was  a  matter  of  no  a)n- 
setpience  excejDt  to  Peter  himselt. 
for  Rose  only  went  on  in  a  group  of 
little  fairies,  and  there  was  a  whole 
regiment  of  mothers  waiting  every 
morning  at  the  stage-door  with  m«» 
end  of  httle  candidates  for  such 
l)arts.  It  was,  however,  of  very  great 
consequence  to  Peter ;  for  Rose  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  seven  sliil lings 
a  week — they  gave  her  more  than 
the  t  usual  figure  for  her  father's 
sake — and  as  Peter  was  doing  no- 
thing, this  helped  to  keep  the  pot  a- 
boiling.  For  the  matter  of  that  I 
fully  lielievo  that  all  that  went  into 
Peter's  pot  that  winter  came  out  of 
Rose's  seven  shillings. 

Little  Rose  was  very  quick  at 
learning,  and  the  ballet-master  took 
a  fancy  to  her,  and  put  her  in  the 
front  row;  and  the  people  in  front 
soon  began  to  notice  her,  she  was  so 
pretty.  Peter  brought  her  to  the 
theatre  every  evening,  and  came 
again  when  the  pantomime  was  over 
and  took  her  home;  but  he  rarely 
came  in.  He  didn't  Hke  to  be  'be- 
hind *  ^with  us  all,  knowing  that  he 
was  no  longer  one  of  us,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  in  tlie  theatre.  He 
used  to  wait  at  a  public-house  close 
by  where  he  was  well  known,  and  it 
didn't  cost  him  much  for  his  hear 
there.  There  was  a  lot  of  young 
fellows  frequented  the  house  who 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  treat  Peter. 
Peter  would  no  sooner  go  in  and 
show  his  comical  face  than  it  would 
l)e— 'What  will  you  take,  Peter f 
from  half  a  dozen  of  them  at  once. 
And  Peter  would  answer  in  his 
quaint  way,  *  Well,  since  you  are  so 
kind,  I  will  take  two  D  of  gin,  cold, 
and  a  little  leaf;'  which  meant  twi^ 
pennyworth  of  cold  gin-and-wat*;r 
and  a  paper  of  tobacco. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  At 
the  end  of  the  run  of  the  pantomime 
little   Rose   was   discharged,  with 
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many  more  whose  services  would 
not  be  required  until  Christmas 
came  round  again.  Peter  was  thrown 
on  his  beam-ends.  Now  that  Hose's 
salary  was  gone  there  was  nothing 
eoming  in  at  all.  Peter  began  to 
look  about  for  something  to  do.  He 
offered  himself  at  one  or  two  of  the 
minor  theatres  for  utility  business ; 
but  his  lameness  was  against  him, 
and  no  one  would  have  him.  He 
tried  to  get  pupils  for  the  stage,  but 
most  of  the  amateurs  aspired  to  the 
higher  walks  of  the  drama,  and  who 
would  go  to  a  broken-down  Panta- 
loon to  learn  to  read  Shakspeare? 
Then  he  thought  of  setting  up  a 
photographic  shop ;  but  the  expense 
of  the  glass  house  and  the  apparatus 
was  more  than  he  could  manage. 
Peter  could  find  nothing  to  turn  liis 
hand  to,  and  he  took  it  very  much 
to  heart,  and  became  low  and  de- 
•six>nding.  At  length,  however, 
something  turned  up.  He  came  to 
mo  one  Sunday  morning  with  a 
bright  face  to  tell  mo  all  about  it. 

'  Kobert,'  he  said,  '  I've  met  with 
an  opening  at  last.' 

I  said  I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
asked  what  it  was. 

'  What  do  you  think,  Eobert?' 

'  Can't  say,  I'm  siii-o,'  I  said ;  *  any- 
tliing  in  your  own  line  ?' 

*  No,  not  exactly,'  he  said. 
'Elocution?' 

'No.' 
'Photographs?' 

*  No ;  but  you'll  never  guess,  Eo- 
bert.  What  do  you  say  to  the  cbirky 
business  ?' 

'The  darky  business!'  I  said; 
'  whatever  do  you  moan,  Peter?' 

'  Why,'  he  said,  '  the  nigger  sei-e- 
uading  line.' 

*  Lor*,  Peter,'  I  said ;  '  you  must 
be  joking.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,*  he  said :  *  you 
know  I  can  play  the  banjo;  and 
I've  an  offer  to  join  a  trou|)c ;  and 
why  not?  I  muKt  do  something  to 
support  my  femily.' 

'  How  did  you  hear  of  it?'  I  said. 

And  then  he  told  me  all  alx)nt  it. 

'You  know  the  chap  with  tlio 
wooden  leg  that  lodges  at  the  sweep's 
next  door  but  one.  You've  often 
seen  him  playing  the  tambourine  in 
ii  band  of  niggers.  W^ell,  yester.lfty 
I  saw  him  coming  along,  with  Iiis 
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face  washed  and  dressed  in  his  best 
Sunday-going  suit ;  and  I  said, 
knowing  him  from  being  a  neigh- 
bour— 

' "  Hallo,  William !  what's  up  ?" 

'"  I  am  going  to  bury  the  banjo, 
he  says. 

'"Bury  the  banjo?*'  I  says; 
"  whatever  do  you  mean,  William?" 
•  ' "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  Joe  Barton,  as 
played  the  banjo  in  our  band  is 
dead ;  and  we're  going  to  bury  him 
to-day  down  at  Woking.  It's  a  bad 
job  for  us.  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do  without  him." 

'  What  Bill  said  set  me  a-thinking, 
and  I  watched  for  him  when  he 
come  back  in  the  afternoon.  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  bit  screwed  as  he 
came  by,  and  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
then ;  but  I  called  in  at  his  lodgings 
after  tea,  and  found  him  sitting  in  a 
chair,  with  his  head  resting  in  his 
hands. 

' "  You're  not  very  well,  William," 
I  sud. 

'"No,"  he  said;  "I  can't  help 
thinking  of  poor  Joe  as  we  laid 
imder  the  earth  to-day.  I  took  a 
goodish  drop  to  drink  on  tlio  road 
.  home ;  but  it  hasn't  improved  ray 
spirits,  but  rather  the  contraii-y. 
Joe  and  me  were  great  friends — 
brothers,  I  may  say.  He  left  me  all 
that  belonged  to  him.  There's  the 
legacy  in  the  comer  there ;  I  sha'n't 
have  to  pay  duty  on  it" 

'  The  legacy  was  Joe's  serenading 
clothes— a  long-tailed  blue  coat,  a 
pair  of  bed-curtain  trousera,  and  a 
white  hat  with  crape  round.  They 
lay  in  a  heap,  with  poor  Joe's  banjo 
on  the  top. 

'  I  took  up  the  instrument,  and 
ran  my  fingers  over  the  strings. 
Bill  took  no  notice  for  a  minute  or 
so,  until  I  began  to  play  "Uncle 
Ned,"  when  he  looked  up  at  me 
curiously. 

'"By  Jove!"  ho  said,  "you  can 
play  it." 

'"Yes,"  I  said;  "lean  a  little; 
but  I  am  rather  out  of  practice.  If 
I  could  get  anything  to  do  at  it  I 
should  soon  get  my  hand  in  again." 

'"What!"  he  said,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  yon " 

'"Why  not?"  I  said,  "I  can't 
get  anything  to  do  in  my  own  line, 
and  beggars  mustn't  be  choosers; 
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besides,  I  think  I  xather  should  like 
the  lina" 

' "  You  would  ?"  he  said,  eagerly. 

' "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  would." 

' "  What  do  you  say,  then,  to  join- 
ing us,  and  taking  poor  Joe's 
placer 

'  I  said,  '*  I'm  your  man." 

*  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
Bill  introduced  me  to  the  other 
members  of  the  troupe,  and  I  played 
a  tune  or  two  to  tnem,  and  they 
said  I  would  do  with  a  little  prac- 
tice; and  to-morrow  night  I  am 
going  to  rehearse  wit^  them  at  Bill's 
lodgings,  and  the  day  after  we  open 
for  the  season.  And  now  what  do 
you  think  of  it?' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  •  Peter,  it's  honest ; 
and  I  dare  say  there's  a  good  bit  of 
money  to  be  picked  up  at  it' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'there  is;  BiU  told 
me  that  one  rainy  day  about  a 
month  ago  they  played  the  whole  of 
an  afbemoon  up  a  court  in  the 
Strand,  and  took  two  pound  four- 
teen. The  only  thing  tnat  troubles 
me  is  the  wife.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?'  I  said. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  she  mightn't  like 
ii  Her  £ather,^you  see,  was  a  master 
pork-butcher  in  the  Walworth  Bead, 
and  she's  rather  proud.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  I  wouldn't  teU 
her  about  it  for  a  bit' 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  that's  just  how  I 
mean  to  act.  Ill  keep  it  dark  as 
long  as  I  can;  and  perhaps  the  ha'- 
pence will  reconcile  her.' 

So  Peter  joined  the  troupe,  and 
went  to  work,  and  did  very  well. 
Dressed  up  as  a  darky,  with  his 
&ce  blacked,  nobody  recognized  him 
but  me;  and  of  course  I  kept  the 
secret  His  wife,  howeyer,  i^r  a 
bit  began  to  wonder  how  he  got  all 
the  money ;  for  he  sometimes  took 
home  as  much  as  seyen  or  eight 
shillings  for  a  day's  work.  Peter 
put  her  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
she  got  to  close  quarters  with  him 
at  last,  for  she  was  proud  and 
honester  than  most  in  her  station. 
Peter  told  me  aU  about  how  she 
found  him  out  She  was  quite  hu£fed 
with  hitn  because  he  would  not  tell 
her  what  he  did;  and  one  night, 
when  they  had  quarrelled  and  made 
it  up  again,  she  said  to  him  witii 
tears  in  her  eyes — 


'  I  hope  you  are  not  a  thief,  Peter, 
dear?' 

Peter  laughed  at  first  at  the  idea 
of  the  thing;  but  got  indignant  at 
last,  and  told  her  tibat  his  employ- 
ment was  honesty  though  humble— 
veiy  humble. 

'  Very  humble,'  she  said;  '  then  I 
know  what  it  is,  Peter.' 

'WeU,what?'  he  said. 

'Why,'  she  said,  'I  have  noticed 
that  every  night  when  you  come 
home,  you  have  a  black  rim  all 
round  your  neck,  and  smudges  of 
black  about  your  ears.  You  don't 
like  to  tell  me,  P^ter,  but  I  know 
what  you  have  done;  you  have 
turned  chimney-sweep.' 

Peter  could  not  help  roaring  with 
laughter  at  this ;  but  the  wife  and 
he  got  so  thick  that  night  that  he 
was  obliged  to  confess.  She  didn't 
like  it,  and  talked  a  good  deal  about 
her  &ther  the  pork-butcher;  but 
when  Peter  turned  out  his  pocketB, 
she  dried  her  tears,  and  they  had  a 
nice  hot  supper,  and  agreed  to  say 
nothing  more  about  it,  and  keep  the 
secret  &om  little  Bose. 

Peter  did  very  well  in  the  som- 
mer-time ;  but  in  the  winter  it  wbs 
all  over  with  the  outdoor  nigger- 
serenading  business.  The  troupe 
had  then  to  look  out  for  engage- 
ments at  parties ;  but  there  were  not 
many  of  t^em  to  be  got  So  Peter 
was  very  thankful  when  little  Bose 
was  taken  on  again  at  the  theatre  to 
play  in  the  pantomime.  She  was 
engaged  to  play  a  fiury,  and  repre- 
sent the  Queen  of  the  Flowers  in  the 
transformation  scene.  As  she  had 
to  stand  uix)n  a  piece  of  wood  that 
rose  through  the  stage  nearly  to  the 
flies,  Peter  came  in  every  night  to 
see  her  securely  strapped  on;  and 
then  he  would  wait  chatting  with 
me  until  the  scene  was  over  and 
little  Bose  was  ready  to  go  hom& 
One  night,  however,  Peter  had  an 
engagement,  and  did  not  come.  As 
bad  luck  would  have  it  little  Bose 
got  very  nervous,  let  go  her  hold 
upon  the  iron  bar,  and  fell  head 
downwards,  banging  to  the  scene 
by  her  strapped  foot  The  accident 
occurred  just  as  the  curtain  was 
coming  down  upon  the  red  fire ;  and 
the  people  in  nont  knew  notixmg 
about  it    I  was  the  first  to  ran  to 
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Bofle's  assistance.  Poor  thing!  she 
\ras  badly  bruised  and  cut  with  the 
projecting  pieces  of  the  scene,,  and 
her  arms  were  bleeding.  A  car- 
penter held  her  up  while  I  un- 
strapped her  foot,  and  we  took  her 
into  the  housekeeper's  room  and 
laid  her  on  a  sofa.  The  manager 
came  in  in  great  excitement,  and 
was  for  sending  her  to  the  hospital ; 
but  little  Bose  when  she  recovered 
a  little  asked  for  her  &,ther,  and  said 
she  would  rather  go  home.  Peter 
not  being  there,  the  manager  asked 
if  any  one  knew  where  he  lived ;  and 
I  said  I  did. 

*  Very  well/  he  said ;  '  you  get  a 
cab  and  take  her  homeland  send  for 
a  doctor  to  her  at  my  expense.  I 
don't  think  now  she  is  so  much  hurt 
as  frightened.' 

So  a  cab  was  called,  and  little 
Bose  was  helped  into  it ;  and  I  went 
away  home  with  her,  leaving  word 
with  the  stage-door  keeper  to  find 
out  Peter  and  let  him  know  what 
had  happened. 

Mrs.  Doyle  was  in  a  terrible  way 
when  I  took  the  poor  girl  home,  and 
cried  and  wrung  her  hands  in  great 
distress.  However,  when  she  heard 
Bose  speak  she  sthred  up  a  little, 
and  undressed  her  and  put  her  to 
bed,  while  I  ran  out  for  me  doctor. 
The  doctor— a  very  young  man — 
came  in  directly ;  but  when  he  saw 
Bose,  and  I  told  him  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  he  said  she  ought  to 
be  taken  to  ttie  hospital  at  once,  as  it 
was  very  serious.  Mrs.  Doyle,  how- 
ever, would  not  hear  of  this;  and 
the  doctor  said  in  that  case  he  must 
call  in  another  surgeon;  and  giving 
some  directions  to  Mrs.  Doyle,  he 
hurried  away  for  that  purpose. 
Mrs.  Doyle  was  now  very  much 
alarmed.  Bose  lay  in  the  bed  as  pale 
as  death,  her  eyes  closed  and  her 
white  lips  slightly  parted.  There 
were  no  signs  of  life  about  her  ex- 
cept the  red  scores  upon  her  arms, 
which  had  been  bruised  and  torn  by 
the  rough  woodwork  of  the  platform 
from  which  she  had  fallen. 

'Good  Godr  Mrs.  Doyle  ex- 
claimed, '  she  is  dead !' 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  noise 
of  hurried  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
some  one  entered.  It  was  Peter  in 
his  nigger  serenaded  dress,  with 


his  face  blacked,  and  his  banjo  in 
his  hand.  He  caught  the  terrible 
word  '  dead,'  and  rushed  to  the  bed- 
side. He  threw  his  hat  and  his 
banjo  from  him,  and  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  taking  Bose's  cold  white 
hand  in  his. 

'My  Bose!  my  dear,  darling 
Bose  I'  he  cried ;  '  dead !  no,  no,  no ; 
it  cannot  be.  Bose,  Bose,  speshk  to 
me,  darling  I  speak  to  me  1' 

Li  his  frantic  energy  he  pulled 
the  poor  girl  towards  him,  but  her 
body  was  like  a  dead  thing,  and 
when  he  relaxed  his  hold  upon  her 
hand  it  feU  upon  the  counterpane 
like  lead. 

Peter  rose  as  if  suddenly  horror- 
struck,  and  sunk  into  a  chair.  He 
sat  there  for  some  moments  speech- 
less, gazing  in  a  stupefied  way  at 
his  darling's  blanched  and  motion- 
less face,  and  the  big  tears  rolled 
from  his  eyes  and  made  white 
courses  down  his  blackened  &ce  as 
they  fell.  At  length  he  started  up 
wildly,  and  cried,  '  Yes,  yes,  she  is 
dead,  and  it  was  I  who  Mlled  her ; 
I,  her  father!  I  was  not  there  to 
see  her  safe  to-night,  as  I  ought  to 
have  been.  If  I  had  been  there, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  I 
— I  have  done  it.'  And  he  sank 
into  the  chair  again,  and  hid  his 
&ce  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  like  a 
chUd. 

It  was  a  strange,  pitiful  sight  to 
see ; — a  father  in  that  fantastic  dress 
associated  only  with  mockery  and 
antics  and  nonsense,  sitting  there 
crushed,  and  broken,  and  weeping. 

But  Bose  was  not  dead.  When 
the  doctors  came  in  and  gave  her  a 
restorative,  she  revived  and  opened 
her  eyes.  Peter  was  for  rushmg  to 
clasp  her  in  his  arms,  but  I  held 
him  back,  pointing  to  his  dress. 

'You  will  only  frighten  her, 
Peter,'  I  said ;  '  she  has  never  seen 
you  like  this.'  But  he  would  not 
listen,  and  rushed  to  the  bedside. 
Bose  saw  the  strange  figure,  and 
shrank  back  and  uttered  a  feeble 
scream.  Peter  turned  away  imme- 
diately, and  ran  from  the  room,  tear- 
ing the  fontastic  rags  from  his  body 
as  if  he  had  been  mad.  He  came 
back  presently,  his  face  hastily 
washed,  and  in  his  own  clothes. 
Bose  had  revived  in  the  mean  time, 
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ami  she  knew  him  now,  and  gUvLlenetl 
]» )jr  IV'tcr's  heart  with  a  smile  and 
tiio  whis|Hn'evl  word  'father.*  He 
AV51.S  frantic  with  joy.  Bat  he  liad 
Kill  a  bitter  ^vii^i  in  store  for  liim. 
His  darling  Uo<e,  his  pot,  liis  pride, 
the  liope  of  the  family — nay,  its  stay 
and  support— was  crippled  for  life. 

Poor  Peter's  prospect  was  now  a 
very  dark  one;  but  thin«rs  cmuo 
round  in  a  Ktranp:e  way  t<^  bring 
lielp  to  him  and  happiness  toothers. 
What  I  am  going  t)  tell  now  came 
to  my  knowle<l;;'e  as  I  stood  on  my 
landing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
After  Itose's  accident,  the  actors  and 
actresses,  as  they  went  up  and  down, 
constantly  asked  me  about  her,  and 
nearly  everv  one  of  thoai  seut  lier  a 
little  money.  Actors  are  very  kind- 
hearted  in  that  way.  But  of  all  the 
persons  in  the  theatre,  no  one  took 
so  much  interest  in  lioso  as  Miss 
Ever  ton.  You  remember  what  a 
fiiyourito  Miss  Everton  was  at  this 
thcixtre  some  few  yciirs  ago.  When 
she  came  here  from  the  country  she 
took  everybody  by  storm,  for  she 
was  not  only  a  very  clever  actress, 
but  she  was  very  liaudsome  and  very 
pretty.  All  the  young  fellows  about 
town  were  mad  after  her,  and  they 
filled  the  stalls  iiight  after  night  to 
see  her.  I  took  a  great  liking  to 
Miss  Everton  from  the  first,  for  she 
was  always  very  friendly  and  very 
cliatty,  and  her  success  made  no 
difference  in  her.  But  I  trembled 
for  her  sometimes,  when  I  saw  how 
she  was  run  after  by  tlio  young 
swells.  I  knew  that  she  wi^  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  blazing  fire  of  temp- 
tation, for  the  stage-door  was  beset 
every  night  by  her  admirers,  and  a 
fast  young  baronet,  who  was  privi- 
leged to  come  behind  the  scenes, 
fairly  laid  siege  to  her,  and  brought 
her  all  sorts  of  expeasivo  presents. 
One  night  it  was  a  ring,  and  the 
next  a  pair  of  bracelets;  and  she 
always  showed  them  to  me  as  she 
came  up  stairs,  and  how  her  eyes 
did  sparkle  over  them,  woman-like ! 
But  I  knew  that  these  presents 
boded  no  good  to  her,  for  the  young 
baronet  was  a  notorious  rake.  How- 
ever, I  was  glad  to  beheve,  from 
what  I  saw,  that  she  kept  them  all 
at  a  safe  distance,  nntil  one  night 
I  overheard  a  conversation  between 


her  and  Sir  William  in  the  green- 
room. As  1  stood  clos'c  to  tne 
gn  en-room  door,  and  tiiey  talke»l 
j)rctty  loud,  1  could  not  help  o\ir- 
heiiring  what  they  siiid.  iliss  Kvtr- 
ton  W41S  dressed  to  go  home,  auu  I 
heard  her  say : 

'  I  must  bid  you  good-night,  Sir 
William.' 

'  No,  no ;  don't  go  yet/  he  said. 
'  I  can't  bear  to  \MXxi  with  you.' 

'Oh,  but  I  must,'  she  said;  'it's 
getting  late.' 

'  So  it  is,'  he  said  ;  '  and  you  are 
going  alone.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said.  '  I  always  lo 
alone.' 

•  That  8  not  right,'  he  said.  '  Y<ru 
are  too  young,  too  toiutiful ;  aliov,- 
me  to  bo  your  S(iuii-e.' 

She  sai*l  gaily  that  she  couldn't 
Diiiik  of  it;  but  he  pressed  her,  and 
l)rai.sed  her  l)eauty,  and  said  he  loved 
lier  to  distraction,  and  acted  the 
false  part  that  ho  had  acted  many  a 
tijue  l)efore.  I  sttxHl  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  couM  hear  my  heart 
beat  within  me;  for  Mifcs  Everton 
was  not  protesting  now,  and  pre- 
sently I  heard  her  say,  in  a  resoluto 
way,  as  if  she  had  made  up  htr 
mind,  *  Very  well.  Sir  William,  yon 
shall  be  my  srj[uire  to-night;  yuu 
shall  see  me  homo.' 

I  have  often  wondered  why  those 
words  should  have  given  me  such 
pain.  I  felt  them  like  a  stab  hi  the 
heart,  I  cxui  onlj'  suppose  that  I 
was  in  love,  in  a  humble  way,  with 
Miss  Everton  myself. 

Miss  Everton  and  Sir  William 
came  out,  and  he  gave  her  his  arm, 
and  as  she  i>as.scd  me,  she  said, 
'  (iood  night'  quite  gaily,  and  her 
face  was  flushed,  and  ha*  eyes 
sparkled  as  if  in  tnumph. 

I  felt  cold  at  heart,  and  could  have 
cried.    The  poor  moth ! 

I  never  had  any  ambition  nntil 
that  moment,  and  then  I  wished  that 
I  were  manager,  tliat  I  might  say 
to  Miss  Eveiton — '  llemain  here,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you.'  But  she 
piussed  out,  leaning  on  Sir  William's 
arm. 

What  followed  is  no  secret  now. 

Sir  William  called  a  cab,  and  the? 
got  into  it  together ;  but  when  they 
had  procealed  a  little  way,  Miss 
Everton  calloil  to  the  man  to  stop 
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at  a  pastrj'cook's  ebop.  She  got 
oat,  saying  to  Sir  Wilbam  that  she 
was  going  to  bny  sometbing  for 
sapper.  Sir  Willi^  of  course  of- 
fered to  pay,  but  she  would  not  al- 
low him.  Sbe  insisted  npoa  bujing 
and  paying  for  everything  hetsel£ 
She  bonght  a  fowl,  a  shape  of  jelly, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  giving  di- 
rections to  the  driver,  got  into  the 
cab  again. 


,nlP!li!S- 


'  Oh,  aha'n't  we  be  jolly,'  said  Sir 
William. 

'  It  will  be  quite  a  treat,  won't  it?' 
8sid  Miss  Bverlon. 

'And  with  you  to  grace  the  meal.' 
Sir  William  was  proceeding  witli  a 
fine  speech,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  cab  was  going  across  one  of  tlie 
bridges. 

'  I  thouglit,  Miss  E  vertoD,'  he  said, 
'you  lived  at  St  John's  Wood.' 


'  Yea,'  she  said,  '  I  live  there  with 
my  mother;  bat  I , have  a  friend 
over  the  water.' 

'  Ah,  I  see,'  said  Sir  William,  de- 

bghted. 

The  cab  turned  through  some 
narrow,  dirty  streets. 

'  Your  frieod,  my  deaj  Miss  Ever- 
ton,'  said  Sir  William, '  does  not  ap- 
pear to  live  in  a  very  aristocratio 
quarter  of  the  town.' 

'  No,'  she  said  ;  '  but  my  friend 
bas  good  reasons  for  that.' 

'Ob,  I  see,'   said   Sir    William. 


'  Well,  111  bet  a  wager  she  is  not  so 
pretty  as  you  are.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  William,  she  is  prettier.' 

'Oh,  nonsense,  I  won't  beUeve 
that,'  he  said.  - 

'Well,  Sir  William,  joa  shaU 
judge  for  yourself;  we  are  there.' 

The  cab  had  stopped  at  a  daric 
and  narrow  passage.    Miss  Everton 

C'd  the  cabman,  and  told  Sir  Wil- 
Q  to  follow  her.  He  was  too 
much  astonished  now  to  offer  to  pay 
for  her,  or  to  do  anything  but  stare 
in  wonder. 
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'  It  is  very  dark  here/  said  Miss 
Everton ; '  but  I  know  the  way ;  take 
my  hand,  and  I  will  conduct  you.* 

At  another  time  Sir  William  would 
haye  been  enraptured  to  take  her 
hand,  but  he  half  hesitated  now. 

*  What/  she  said, '  are  you  a&aid 
to  take  my  hand  and  follow  me  ?' 

'No,  no/  he  said,  gaily;  'but  it 
seems  so  odd,  you  Imow.  I  could 
not  of  course  imagine  that  you  had 
friends  here.' 

Miss  Everton  knocked  at  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  passage.  It  was 
opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  who 
recognized  her,  and  mentioned  her 
by  name.  Miss  Everton  gave  her 
a  significant  look,  and  said  aloud, 
'I  have  brought  a  friend;  can  we 
go  up-stairs  ?' 

The  woman  said  '  Yes,'  and  held 
the  light  while  Sir  William  and  Miss 
Everton  went  up,  the  former  won- 
dering at  the  bare  walls  and  the 
general  poverty-stricken  aspect  of 
the  place.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
Miss  Everton  knocked  at  a  latched 
door,  and  a  man's  voice  said, '  Come 
in.' 

They  entered,  Miss  Everton  still 
leading  Sir  William  by  the  hand.  It 
was  a  poorly-furnished  bed-chaniber, 
in  the  comer  of  which,  on  a  truckle 
bed,  lay  a  sick  child,  while  an  old 
man  sat  by  the  bedside  watching  her. 

'  I  have  come  to  see  little  Kose, 
Peter/  Miss  Everton  said.  '  And  I 
have  brought  a  friend  who  has  often 
inquired  for  her.' 

And  then  she  went  up  to  little 


Bose  and  kissed  her,  and  asked  her 
if  she  was  better;  and  Bose  smiled 
and  thanked  her,  and  said  she  was 
much  better  now. 

'  And  see,  Bose/  she  said,  '  a  kind 
gentleman  has  come  to  see  you; 
he  has  brought  a  chicken  for  you, 
and  a  jelly,  and  some  wine;  you 
must  take  some  now,  it  will  do  yon 
good.' 

And  she  went  and  took  the  things 
from  Sir  William,  and  spread  a  cloth 
upon  the  bed,  and  fed  Bose  with 
her  own  hands.  And  Sir  Wilh'am 
sat  in  a  chair  gazing  at  her,  saying 
never  a  word,  and  making  no  sign, 
until  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when 
he  rose  and  turned  away  to  hide 
them.  Those  were  tears  of  grace. 
They  made  that  rake  and  hbertine 
a  man.  When  her  mission  of  love 
and  charity  was  over.  Miss  Everton 
took  him  by  the  hand  once  more, 
and  led  him  down  old  Peter's  poor 
stairs  and  out  into  the  dark  dirty 
street.  And  there,  under  heaven, 
he  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  her, 
and  humbly  kissed  her  hand,  and 
said, '  Lady,  forgive  me !' 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  Iffiss 
Everton  quitted  the  stage  and  be- 
came Lady  William  Hartley.  She 
is  a  happy  wife  and  mother  now, 
and  Sir  William  is  a  happy  husband, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  old 
Peter  and  his  crippled  daughter 
Bose.  Who  knows  how  it  might 
have  been  but  for  the  misfortune  of 
that  poor  little  Christmas  Eaiiy ! 


OHKISTMAS  AT  SUNNYMEADE  HALL 


OR. 


CDuntrp  C0w{tnj^  at  ^nxat. 


THE  old  Chnstmas  customs  weie 
carefally  observed  at  Sunny- 
meade, the  beautiful  country  homo 
of  the  Woodbine  iiamily. 

There  were  only  two  unwelcome 
guests  under  its  hospitable  roof. 
Care  and  Anxiety  (the  ill-fevoured 
pair,  whose  presence  casts  a  shadow 
over  so  many  domestic  hearths  at 
every  ChristmastideJ  were  secretly 
entertained,  althougn  outwardly  ig- 
nored, by  each  individual  member 
of  the  domestic  circle. 


Hand  in  hand  they  made  their 
way  into  the  private  chamber  of  Ibe 
gentle  mother  of  the  family,  who, 
as  she  mused  over  the  cheerful  fire 
in  her  own  dressing-room,  felt  their 
dull,  heavy  presence  at  her  heart, 
while  with  cruel  fingers  they  drew 
hard  lines  across  her  aching,  and 
hitherto  unwrinkled  brows. 

'Dear,  dear  Sunnymeade!*  she 
sighed,  rather  than  said,  softly  to 
herself— 'the  last  Christmas,  the 
very  last;'  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
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weight  of  the  burden,  which  she 
had  carried  in  her  breast  for  that 
whole  day,  and,  indeed,  for  weebs 
previously,  she  gave  way  suddenly 
to  a  torrent  of  bitter  tears.  She 
was  not  aware  that  the  fiaithfal 
companion  of  the  sonny  hours  that 
had  made  every  succeeding  Christ- 
mas at  Sunnymeade  more  sweet 
than  the  last,  was  within  earshot 
of  her  heavy  sobs,  until  a  strong, 
gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  a  loving  but  fiedtering 
voice  said  tenderly — 

'  This  must  not  be,  Bessie ;  this  is 
the  only  thing  which  I  caimot  bear. 
For  better  for  worse,  remember,  my 
love,'  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from,  the 
comely  cheeks  of  his  wife,  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  bridegroom,  and  the 
gallantry  of  a  highly-bred  gentle* 
man  oi  the  old-fashioned,  and  now, 
alas!  well-nigh  extinct  school  of 
manners. 

'  There  is  no  sting  in  the  worst, 
after  all/  said  Mrs.  Woodbine,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  *  as  long  as 
I  have  you  and  the  children.  But 
five  -  and  -  twenty  Ghristmases  we 
have  spent  here  together,  and  we 
should  be  more  thui  human  if  we 
had  no  regrets.* 

'  You  are  right,  Bessie,'  replied 
the  Squire,  gravely ;  '  if  it  were  not 
for  the  children's  sake,  I  would  not 
leave  it  now;  but  you  would  not 
let  me  rob  them,  or  make  them  pay 
the  penalty  of  my  own  folly,  Bessie  ? 
you  would  be  the  last  to  advise  it. 
Ten  years  will  be  nothing  to  look 
back  upon ;  and  then,  God  willing, 
Sunnymeade  shall  know  such  a 
Christmas  gathering  as  it  has  never 
known  before.  Who  knows  how 
many  sons  and  daughters,  ay,  and 
grandsons,  and  granddaughters, 
may  not  be  added  to  our  family 
party  before  that  time  comes?' 

'Who  indeed?'  said  his  wife, 
cheerfully.  'And  now  let  us  go 
down,  or  the  girls  will  think  that  I 
am  giving  way— ds  the  maids  call 
it.  Are  my  eyes  very  red?'  she 
added,  loolnng  fondly  up  into  her 
husbimd's  face,  with  whom  since 
the  day  when  he  had  first  brought 
'  her  home,  the  blooming  mistress  of 
Sunnymeade,  she  had  never  ex- 
changed an  angry  or  reproachfid 
word. 


The  Squire's  reply  was  sealed  with 
a  kiss. 

*  We  are  getting  childish  in  our 
old  1^,'  observed  Mrs.  Woodbine ; 
and  it  was  indeed  true,  that  the 
first  real  care  which  they  had  ever 
known,  had  drawn  out,  and  thrown 
into  strong  relief,  the  deep,  faithful 
attachment  of  years,  to  wluch  it  had 
given  the  glow  and  the  freshness, 
and  the  sunshine  of  early  youth. 

The  care  that  had  come  to  Sunny- 
meade, was  the  care  of  undeserved 
and  unexpected  poverty.  Squire 
Woodbine,  whose  generous  nature 
and  blameless  honour  were  above 
suspicion,  had  backed  bills  for  a 
friend,  to  an  amount  which  it  would 
take  ten  years  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  save  out  of  his  yearly 
income;  but  he  and  his  wife  had 
determined  upon  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  in  preference  to  that  of 
touching  their  capital,  or  raising 
mortgages  upon  the  ^tato,  justly 
considering  mat  the  father's  indi- 
vidual imprudence  should  not  be 
allowed  to  injure  the  future  pros- 
pects of  their  children.  It  had  thus 
become  necessary  that  they  should 
leave  Sunnymeade,  and  reduce  their 
expenditure;  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodbine  had  resolved  upon  a 
course  which  involved  a  bitter  self- 
sacrifice  on  themselves. 

Care  had  come  that  Christmas  to 
Sunnymeade,  but  shame  or  disgrace 
would  never  enter  its  doors.  '  By 
living  upon  five  hundred  a  year  for 
ton  years,'  said  the  Squire, '  we  shall 
save  enough  to  pay  off  the  debt 
Frank  shall  never  nave  it  to  say  that 
he  came  into  an  encumbered  estate, 
because  his  father  could  not  face  the 
consequences  of  his  folly  like  a  man.' 

One  thing,  however,  was  unani- 
mously determined  upon,  which  was 
that  the  last  Christmas  at  the  home 
to  which  they  were  all  so  fondly 
attached,  shotdd  be  kept  up  as  roy- 
ally as  in  former  years.  *  We  w&l 
keep  it  dark  until  i2fter  the  Twelfth- 
Night  ball,'  said  Uncle  John,  the 
poor  relation,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  counsellor  and  oracle  of  the  fa- 
mily. Take  my  advice,  and  enjoy 
yourselves  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
let  the  young  ones  have  their  Christ- 
mas fun.' 
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It  was  difficult  to  associate  the 
idea  of  fun  with  the  gaunt  TJsage 
of  Cncle  John.  He  was  a  tall,  thm, 
iron-grey  man,  a  few  years  older 
than  the  Squire,  with  a  thoughtful 
brow  and  a  keen  eye,  and  looking 
very  unlike  the  poor  dependent 
upon  Ills  relation's  bounty,  which  in 
truth  he  was. 

Uncle  John  was  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  Mrs.  Woodbine's,  who  had 
been  sent  abroad  in  his  youth,  to 
make  his  fortune,  and  who  had  re- 
turned to  England,  a  Christmas  or 
two  back,  a  ruined  but  unbroken 
man,  to  find  a  hospitable  welcome 
to  the  home  of  his  wealthy  brother- 
in-law.  Squire  Woodbine,  of  Sunny- 
meade. 

Christmas,  therefore,  was  ever 
afterwards  associated  in  his  mind 
with  what  he  called  Hxe  happiest 
epoch  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  before  something  of 
a  cynic  and  a  misanthrope :  human 
nature  had  not  presented  itself  to 
his  contemplation  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable hght;  and  he  expected, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  to  have 
been  kicked  out  of  Sunnymeade, 
directly  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  not  a  Nabob  uncle,  in  the  pos- 
session of  fabulous  wealth. 

With  open  heart  and  hand,  how- 
ever, his  good  as  well  as  wealthy 
brother-in-law  had  received  him; 
and  with  one  accord  the  whole  fa- 
mily had  welcomed  him  to  their 
genial  and  happy  home;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks 
which  he  spent  in  London,  he  lived 
there  all  the  year  round. 

The  Woodbine  lamily  consisted 
of  Frank  the  eldest,  and  Bei^ie  the 
youngest,  the  two  sons  of  the  family, 
the  one  four-and-twenty,  the  other 
but  just  eight;  of  Fanny  and  Mag- 
dalene, the  two  gix]a  in  their  blush- 
ing teens,  and  Emily,  who  was  a 
year  older  than  Bonjie,  and  his 
chosen  and  inseparable  companion. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbine 
joined  the  fjEouily  party,  after  the 
conversation  recorded  above,  the 
domestic  circle  was  complete;  and 
tlie  centre  and  point  of  attraction,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  was  the  gaunt, 
awkward  form  of  Uncle  John. 

Some  interesting  topic  was  evi- 
dently being  warmly  discussed,  and 


Fanny's  voice  was  heard  indignantly 
exclaiming,  while  she  held  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  '  I  wonder  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  offer  themselves, 
after  their  behaviour  to  us  in  town 
last  year;  I  declare  if  I  were  mamma 
that  I  would  write  and  put  them 
off.' 

'  You  may  rely  upon  one  thing,' 
said  Frank,  laughing,  '  that  th^ 
know  nothing  of  our  altered  for- 
times.  I  shall  be  on  the  list  of 
Aunt  Huntington's  detrunenials  now, 
and  even  Aggy  will  decline  a  flirta- 
tion, in  direct  defiance  of  "  dearest 
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mamma. 

'  I  can  never  like  them  again,' 
observed  Magdalene,  gravely,  'be- 
cause of  their  conduct  to  mamma; 
but  if  they  can  make  up  their  minds 
to  come,  the  hospitality  of  Sunny- 
meade will  be  a  tacit  reproach  to 
them.' 

'  liegally  said.  Queen  Magdalene,' 
said  Uncle  John ;  '  let  no  one  im- 
peach its  hospitaUty  this  Christmas, 
whether  friend  or  foe.  Let  them 
come,  and  you  shall  have  your  re- 
venge, is  the  prediction  of  the  "  poor 
relation."'  And  he  began,  as  was 
his  wont  when  anything  tickled  his 
foncy,  to  sing — 

'  A  poor  relatioD  came  to  beg. 
Id  kicking  him  out  I  broke  mj  1«8. 
I  broke  my  leg. 

Toonil  ooral  ooral !' 

'  You  don't  know  what  we  used 
to  call  you,  uncle,'  said  Famiy,  the 
liveliest  and  prettiest  of  his  nieces; 
'  we  thought  you  were  rich  and 
cross  when  we  were  all  children, 
because  you  used  to  write  mamma 
long  letters  full  of  advice,  and  never 
sent  her  any  presents— we  used  to 
call  you  "  Uncle  Crabtree."  ' 

*  And  we  were  so  glad  when  we 
found  tliat  you  were  poor  and  not 
cross,'  said  Benjie,  taking  his  un- 
cle's large  hand  caressingly  in  his 
own  small  fist;  '  because  if  you  had 
been  rich,  you  knbw,  you  would  not 
have  come  to  live  with  us.'        ^ 

Uncle  John,  as  will  be  percjeited 
from  this  conversation,  was  a  little 
fond  of  parading  his  poverty.  '  No 
one  shall  say  that  I  am  looked  np 
to  for  my  money,'  he  used  to  w- 
serve,  laughingly.  '  Even  Benjio 
will  get  nothing  more  than  my  old 
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Bible  when  I  die,  for  I  have  sunk 
my  axmnity,  and  learnt  the  art  of 
"spending  half  a  crown  upon  six- 
pence a  day,"  which  I  believe,  after 
all,  to  be  the  true  end  of  life.' 

Benjie  was  the  youngest,  and  the 
pet  of  the  honse ;  and  if  Uncle  John 
tenderly  loved  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Benjie  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  The 
warmhearted  and  affectionate  child 
had  wound  himself  closely  round 
his  heart;  and  no  one  of  the  family 
had  yet  ventured  to  tell  the  Uttle 
fellow  that  Uncle  John  was  going 
away. 

'  Does  Benjie  know  it  ?'  each  one 
had  said  to  the  other :  and  the  reply 
had  invariably  been — '  No,  he  does 
not  know — ^nobody  likes  to  tell  him.' 

'  When  do  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousinB  make  their  appear- 
ance ?'  said  Frank,  rather  nervously ; 
for  his  cousin  Claire  had  been  his 
first  and  early  love;  and  although 
her  conduct  to  him  in  town  had 
dispelled  the  illusion  for  the  time, 
now  that  the  old  relations  and  asso- 
ciations were  about  to  be  renewed, 
there  wajs  a  flutter  of  interest  excited 
in  his  heajt,  which  he  would  have 
been  very  ^unwilling  to  acknowledge. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  mention  hero, 
for  the  edification  of  those  readers 
who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  August  number  of  '  London 
Society,'  that  the  little  episode 
there  described,  under  the  title 
of  '  Country  Cousins  in  Town,' 
will  explain,  if  referred  to,  why  the 
advent  of  the  town  cousins,  Claire 
and  Agatha  Huntington,  was  not 
looked  forward  to,  with  any  very 
lively  emotion  of  pleasure  by  the 
Woodbine  family.  After  having 
partaken  of  their  generous  and 
wannhearted  hospitaUties  the  pre- 
vious winter,  at  their  country  home, 
they  had  ignored  and  slighted  Mrs. 
Woodbine  and  her  daughters,  when 
they  went  up  to  London  in  the 
spring;  and  Claire,  the  eldest 
daughter,  had  jilted  her  cousin 
Frank  (to  whom  she  had,  during 
her  stay  at  Sunnymeeule,  given  the 
greatest  encouragement),  for  the 
Rake  of  the  attentions  of  a  superci- 
lious young  guardsman,  who,  having 
amused  himself  sufficiently  at  her 
expense,  had  in  his  turn  thrown  her 
over,  with  as  much  unconcern  as 


that  with  which  he  would  have 
flung  away  a  halt-finished  cigar,  or 
bestowed  a  languid  kick  upon  his 
favourite  dog. 

'  We  must  not  have  the  tree  un- 
til Twelfth  Night,  when  your  cousins 
will  be  here,'  said  good-natured 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  in  whose  heart  no 
unkind  or  revengeful  feeling  ever 
had  a  place.  '  We  are  not  so  poor, 
but  that  we  can  afford  some  remem- 
brance of  Sunnymeade  to  all ;'  and 
the  tears  would  have  gathered  iu 
her  eyes  again,  at  the  bitter  thought 
of  the  '  last  time,'  if  the  loving  eyes 
of  the  Squire  had  not  been  fixed 
upon  her  face,  bent  upon  reading 
her  feelings  in  every  changing  ex- 
pression that  flitted  across  it. 

The  preparation  of  the  Christmas 
tree  at  Sunnymeade  had  ever  been 
a  costly  as  well  as  a  graceful  one ; 
for  it  was  always  hung  with  pre- 
sents of  either  a  useful  or  ornamental 
nature,  as  the  position  of  the  re- 
ceiver warranted;  and  as  each 
member  of  the  household,  from  the 
master  and  mistress  to  the  humblest 
dependent,  both  offered  and  received 
a  gift  of  some  sort,  the  lighting  of 
the  tree  in  the  large  hall  was  a 
solemnity  of  which  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  felt  a  lively 
and  awakening  interest. 

Chnstmas-day  was  spent  by  the 
family  in  comparative  privacy,  and 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  but  on  the  day  following 
the  expected  guests  arrived. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington,  and 
their  daughters,  Claire  and  Agatha; 
Sir  Harry  Douglas,  a  bachelor  neigh- 
bour; Ckptain  Alendale,  a  captain 
of  dragoons,  who  was  laying  siege 
to  the  heart  of  Fanny  Woodbine;  and 
Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Kitty  Flfin- 
tower,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
Woodbines  had  rix)ened  into  friend- 
ship since  the  eventful  season  in 
town,  formed  the  party  staying  in  the 
house:  and  everybody  who  knows 
what  cotmtry  -  house  visiting  is, 
knows  what  a  fond  of  social  enjoy- 
ment and  genial  companionship  such 
a  party,  if  well  selected,  is  capable  of 
affording. 

The  Squire  and  his  wife  were  in 
their  element  on  such  an  occasion, 
while  Uncle  John,  the  poor  re- 
lation, was  a  universal   fiivourito 
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among  young  and  ol(L  Mis.  Hun- 
tington  was  singalar  in  despis- 
ing him:  bat  ^e  had  an  im- 
conquerable  antipathy  to  poveriy 
in  the  abstract;  and  the  presence 
of  her  brother's  brother-in-law  at 
Snnnymeade  was  always  hateful  in 
her  envious  sight. 

'  I  cannot  think  how  they  can 
tolerate  him/  she  observed  to  her 
daughters,  in  the  after-dinner  con- 
clave in  her  dressing-room,  where 
they  were  preparing  for  the  Twelfth 
Night  ball ;  '  he  is  a  perfect  bugbear 
tome.' 

'  He  is  the  prince  of  toadies,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  make 
such  a  fuss  with  him/  said  Claire, 
spitefully.  '  He  flatters  the  girls 
npon  their  looks,  and  the  Squire 
upon  his  hospitality,  and  Aunt 
Woodbine  npon  her  good-nature. 
All  toadies  are  more  or  less  clair- 
Toyants  with  regard  to  people's 
little  weaknesses,  which  it  is  part 
of  their  game  to  discover,  and  then 
to  play  upon  ad  libitum ;  it  is  the 
poor  relation  hanger-on-of-the-fiunily 
cant,  and  it  sickens  me.' 

'  You  would  find  it  sweeter  if  you 
had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it 
yourself/  said  Agatha,  who  was 
fond  of  teasing  her  elder  sister; 
*  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
poor  relation  has  no  great  fuicy  for 
any  of  us.  Of  course  the  dear,  good, 
unsophisticated  girls,  told  him  what 
a  doubtful  welcome  we  gave  them 
to  town  in  the  spring.^ 

'  He  knows  on  which  side  his 
bread  is  buttered  as  well  as  most 
people/  was  the  remark  of  the /ne- 
lady  mother,  who,  like  other  fine 
ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  could  de- 
scend to  unmitigated  vulgarity  when 
her  feelings  were  stirred  or  agitated 
more  than  usual ;  '  he  fiAwns  upon 
my  brother's  weak  good-nature  in 
a  way  that  to  me  is  'perfectly  dis- 
gusting.' 

As  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
these  remarks,  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard,  in  the  shape  of  threatening 
poverty,  was  not  even  suspected  by 
any  of  the  assembled  guests  at 
Snnnymeade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbine  had  de- 
termined that  their  Christmas  fes- 
tivities should  be  carried  on  that 
year  with  even  greater  zest  than 


heretofore.  This  determinalioiihad, 
indeed,  originated  with  Uncle  John, 
although  none  of  the  fiunily  would 
have  recognized  the  feet  if  it 
had  been  oQiectly  alluded  to:  his 
was  the  quiet  influence  that  was 
felt,  without  being  brought  pro- 
minently into  notice,  and  it  wu 
from  his  lips  that  the  remark  bad 
fellen,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
disgraceful  in  the  proposed  re- 
trenchment, it  would  be  a  '^ncky 
thing'  to  cany  on  the  Clmstmas 
hospitalities  for  the  last  time  upon 
their  usual  scala 

But  the  secret  which  had  been 
so  well  kept  up  to  the  last  moment 
— for  the  night  in  question  inis 
Twelfth  Night,  at  the  oondusion  of 
which  the  worthy  Squire  had  de- 
termined upon  making  known  tD 
his  assembled  gaeste  the  altered 
state  of  his  drcxmistanoes — was 
doomed  to  be  revealed  to  the  Hns- 
tington  party,  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  httie  B^jie,  who  had 
followed  his  cousms  to  their  room, 
as  was  his  frequent  custom,  to  see 
them  adorn  themselves  for  the  ball 
He  liked  to  see  the  ornaments  taken 
from  their  red  velvet,  or  white  satin 
neste,  and  clasped  round  the  throats 
and  arms  of  the  pretty  sisters; 
and  when  he  was  allowed,  as  he 
sometimes  was,  to  be  the  principal 
performer  in  the  operation,  it  was  a 
proud  and  happy  moment  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  gazing  with  un- 
feigned admiration  at  a  certain  pearl 
cross,  which  his  cousin  Claire  had 
been  carefully  attaching  to  some 
black  velvet  ribbon,  wherewith  to 
adorn  her  swan-like  throat,  when 
his  attention  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  heterodox  remark, 
quoted  above,  with  regard  to  his 
Uncle  John. 

The  colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks; 
his  eyes,  large,  dark,  and  gentle  by 
nature,  ^w  larger,  and  flashed 
with  indignation,  while,  clenchmg 
his  fist,  he  stood  forth  the  champion 
of  the  absent  and  the  de&med. 

'  How  dare  yon  say  that  Fnde 
John  is  a  toady,  cousin?'  he  said. 
'  Don't  you  know  that  he  has  been 
kinder  to  ^pa  and  all  of  us,  since 
we  were  ruined,  than  he  was  before. 
I  don't  quite  know  what  a  toady 
means,  but  I  do  know  vezy  well 
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that  it  does  not  mean  any  one  that 
would  do  that.' 

'  Heydey,  child !  what  say  you 
ahout  being  ruined  ?'  exclaimed  his 
Aunt  Huntington,  her  curiosity  ex- 
cited to  the  utmost.  '  I  always 
thought  that  my  brother  lived 
above  his  income,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  it  had  come  to  this.' 

'Oh  dear!  what  have  I  said?  what 
have  I  done?  I  forgot  that  you 
were  none  of  you  to  Imow  it,  until 
after  supper  to-night  You  should 
not  have  abused  Undo  John,  and 
then  I  should  not  have  let  it  out.' 

'  Uncle  John  will  find  himself  in 
the  wrong  box,'  said  Claire  Hunting- 
ton, with  a  sneer;  'but  what  can 
be  the  object  of  keeping  up  these 
false  appearances  if.  what  Benjie 
says  is  true  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean, 
cousin,'  replied  the  child:  'but  I 
do  know  that  you  say  bad  things, 
and  I  don't  care  now  about  seeing 
you  dressed  for  the  balL'  And 
without  further  ceremony  he  rushed 
&om  the  room,  and  seeking  his 
mother  in  hers,  he  buried  his  curly 
head  in  her  lap,  and  sobbed  so 
hystericaUy,  that  elie  succeeded  with 
dif&culty  in  soothing  him  into  suffi- 
cient composure  to  tell  her  what 
ailed  him. 

As  she  stooped  to  lay  her  aims 
fondly  round  him,  and  to  press  him 
to  her  warm  motherly  heart,  a 
parcel  which  she  had  been  examin- 
mg,  and  which  had  been  one  of  her 
presents  from  the  Christmas  tree, 
feu  from  her  lap  to  the  ground ;  the 
direction  was  as  follows : — 

'  A  remembrance  of  TwelfOi  Night 
at  Sunnymeade,  and  a  New  Year's 
gift  to  my  dear  sister  Elizabeth,  in 
token  of  the  affectionate  gratitude 
of  her  brother  John.' 

'  Don't  open  it  untQ  you  dress 
for  the  ball,'  he  had  said  hurriedly, 
as  he  pressed  it  into  her  hand, 
when  the  parcel  was  detached  from 
the  tree,  '  but  wear  it  this  evening 
for  my  sake.' 

Mrs.  Woodbine  had  done  as  he 
had  requested,  and  had  restrained 
her  curiosity  imtil  the  time  arrived 
for  the  ball  toilette,  which  had  been 
deferred  until  the  more  juvenile 
festivities  were  happily  over;  and 
she  had  been  on  the  point  of  un- 


tying. the  string,  and  breaking  the 
seals,  when  Bmigie  had  surprised 
her  by  his  sudden  entrance,  and  by 
his  burst  of  unrestrained  grief. 

As  he  grew  more  composed,  his 
mother  bethought  hersdf  of  his 
love  of  untying  and  opening  i)aroelB 
— ^a  sovereign  remedy  generally  for 
his  deepest  sorrows  —  and  telling 
him  to  pick  up  the  one  she  had 
dropped,  she  gave  him  a  pair  of 
scissors  to  assist  the  operation. 

With  the  tears  still  in  his  eyes, 
which  now,  however,  sparkled  be- 
hind them,  Benjie  bent  over  the 
pleasing  task;  and  as  paper  after 
paper  was  hastily  thrown  aside,  an 
old-&shioned  jewel-case  revealed 
itself  to  his  eager  gaze. 

'  Now  what  has  Uncle  John  been 
thinking  of  in  getting  me  jewellery/ 
said  his  sister,  with  a. sigh;  'it  is 
really  too  bad  of  him,  out  of  his 
slender  pittance  too.'  But  when 
the  lid  of  the  case  flew  back  under 
the  influence  of  the  pressure  of 
Beiyie's  diminutive  tiiumb,  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  fell  simul- 
taneously from  mother  and  son. 
'  Oh,  mamma  1  how  beautiful !'  was 
the  exclamation  of  the  latter. 

'  What  can  he  mean  ?'  exclaimed 
the  mother,  whose  feminine  percep- 
tions recognized  at  a  glance  the 
great  value  of  the  glittering  gems. 
'  Why  your  uncle  must  have  taken 
leave  of  his  senses,  my  dear ;  these 
jewels  are  worth  a  king's  ransom ;' 
and  hearing  her  husbimd's  step  in 
the  passage,  she  called  him  in  to 
share  in  her  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  munificence  of  the  poor  re* 
lation's  gifL 

*  They  are  very  pretty,'  "was  his 
remark.  '  I  suppose  Uncle  John 
has  had  them  by  lum  for  some  time, 
for  the  setting  is  very  old-fashioned.' 

'  Pretty  I  old  -  fashioned  1'  said 
Mrs.  Woodbine,  aggrieved.  '  Why 
they  are  priceless,  and  the  setting 
is  perfection.  What  will  your 
sister  think  if  I  wear  them  to-night  ?' 
she  continued,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible smile  of  triumph,  wnich 
she  would  have  been  more  than 
femininely  human  not  to  have  ex- 
perienced. '  Lady  Elfintower  her- 
self has  not  finer  diamonds  than 
these;  why  the  price  of  them  would 
pay  our  debt^  dear/  she  added,  as 
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her  cheeks  fluBhed  crimson  ^th 
excitement  at  the  bare  thought. 
'  Uncle  John  knows  it,  and  has 
given  them  to  me  in  his  own  deli- 
cate way  for  that  purpose.  Please 
God,  we  shall  not  have  to  leave 
Sonnymeade  after  all.' 

*  Sixty  thousand  pounds  for  those 
gimcracks,  my  dear  Bessie!  you 
must  be  raving/  said  the  Squire,  in 
alarm,  for  he  thought  that  his  good 
wife,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  grati- 
tude, had  taken  leave  of  her  senses. 

'  Gimcracks  as  you  call  them,  they 
are  worth  more  than  that,'  she  said, 
taking  the  necklace  reverentially 
from  its  place,  where  it  lay  sur- 
rounded by  its  bright  compeers. 
I  win  wear  them  to-night,  as  he 
wishes,  but  afterwards,  with  John's 
leave,  they  must  be  disposed  of  to 
pay  the  debt.' 

*  We  will  talk  about  that  after- 
wards, my  love,  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  jewels  are  worth  the  money ; 
it  would  not  have  been  like  Uncle 
John  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  poor 
relation,  whilst  holding  such  a  mine 
of  wealth  in  his  hands.' 

'  What  is  that  you  say  ?'  inter- 
rupted a  well-known  voice  at  the 
door.  '  I  came  in  search  of  Benjie, 
and  did  not,  I  must  own,  exx)ect  to 
hear  myself  abused  in  full  fiunily 
conclave.  A  man  who  has  spent 
half  his  life  in  the  East,  might  be 
supposed  to  have  come  by  a  crystal 
or  so  honestly,  eh,  Bessie?  These, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  intended  to 
keep  for  Frank's  wife,  but  I  had 
a  fiuacy  to  see  you  in  them  to-night. 
Let  our  sun  go  down  in  glory,  as  it 
will  rise  again  ten  years  hence.' 

With  &ese  words  Uncle  John 
disappeared,  and  his  sister  said,  with 
a  sigh,  'That  hint  about  Frank's 
wife,  was  his  way  of  saying  that  ho 
did  not  wish  me  to  part  with  them. 
It  wotdd  be  a  sin  too,'  she  added ; 
and  perhaps  with  pardonable  mother- 
ly pride,  her  imagination  became 
radiant  with  a  vision  of  a  fair  young 
bride,  round  whose  throat  she  would 
clasp  the  priceless  necklace  on  her 
wedding  mom,  while  wondering 
bridesmaids  looked  on,  dazzled  and 
amazed. 

'  You  must  wear  your  black  velvet 
to-night,  with  these,  mother,'  said 
Benjie^  who  was  well   up  in  the 


mysteries  of  the  toilette,  and  who 
had  a  natural  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  beautiful  and  sump- 
tuous things. 

'  You  are  right,  dear  child,'  said 
his  mother,  kissing  Imn.  '  Your 
sisters  must  not  see  me  until  I  am 
dressed;  how  surprised  they  will 
be  when  I  appear  in  this  blasse  of 
light!' 

The  Ball. 

The  mansion  of  Sunnymeade  was 
an  old-fashioned  one,  but  it  was 
large  and  very  commodious.  The 
saloon  was  well  adapted  for  a  ball- 
room, and  the  Christmas  festivities 
generally  concluded  with  a  dance, 
to  which  all  the  neighbourhood  was 
invited;  and  it  was  for  this  event 
that  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
preparing,  on  tiie  evening  described 
in  the  last  chapter. 

It  was  the  Squire's  intention  when 
the  guests  and  the  £Eunily  were  as- 
sembled at  supper — ^when,  according 
to  the  old-fashioned  custom,  healths 
were  proposed  and  speeches  made — 
to  make  a  speech  informing  his 
friends  and  neighbours  of  his  aitered 
circumstances,  and  to  take  an  affec- 
tionate &rewe]l  of  them  before  leav- 
ing the  county  for  so  many  years. 

The  good  Squire  was  fond  of 
making  a  speech,  when  he  felt  him- 
self surrounded  by  Mends  and  genial 
well-wishers ;  and  he  knew  by  in- 
tuition with  what  warm  and  genuine 
sympathy  his  announcement  and 
farewell  would  be  received. 

It  was  a  sort  of  innocent  senf»- 
tion  scene  which  he  had  pictured 
to  himself,  and  from  which  his 
genial,  ingenuous  nature,  derived 
some  sort  of  consolation. 

Everything  was  ready,  and  the 
musicians  were  tuning  their  instru- 
ments for  the  first  dance.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  family  were 
stani^ng  in  a  group  round  the  fire- 
place, awaiting  the  welcome  sound 
of  the  grind  of  the  first  carriage- 
wheels  ui)on  the  gravel  road. 

They  formed  a  very  pretty  group, 
the  two  sisters,  and  their  equally 
pretty  though  less  unsophisticated 
cousins ;  and  as  they  advanced  grace- 
fully to  receive  ttieir  guests,  even 
Mrs.  Huntmgton  smiled  approbation. 

'  Where  ia  mamma?'  whispered 
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Magdalene  to  her  sister,  anxiously. 
'  I  hope  she  has  not  broken  down 
at  the  last  moment'  But  as  she 
spoke  the  words  Mrs.  Woodbine 
entered  the  room,  looking  wonder- 
fully handsoma 

She  was  as  nervous  as  a  girl, 
about  entering  the  room  alone,  so 
conscious  was  she  of  the  sensation 
which  her  brilliant  appearance 
would  be  sure  to  create,  especially 
among  the  feminine  part  of  the 
community;  and  meeting  witii 
Uncle  John  in  the  hall,  she  linked 
her  arm  in  his,  and  thus  amply 
protected,  made  her  public  entry 
into  the  saloon.  *  You  are  beau- 
tiful to-night,  Bessie,'  said  the 
Squire,  as  he  proudly  surveyed 
his  wife ;  and  '  Good  gracious!  what 
has  mamma  got  on?'  was  the  simul- 
taneous exclamation  of  her  two 
daughters,  as  they  watched  their 
mother's  entrance. 

But  if  their  amazement  was  great, 
it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that 
with  which  their  aunt  Huntington 
and  their  two  cousins  gazed  upon 
the  regal  parure  in  which  simple 
Mrs.  AVoodbine  was  decked  that 
night  '  Where  can  they  come 
from?  whose  can  they  be?'  they 
asked  of  one  another,  without  re- 
ceiving any  satisfactory  reply.  '  Con 
Lady  £lfintower  have  possibly  lent 
her  her  diamonds  for  the  m'ght? 
What  a  ridiculous  display  of  bor- 
rowed finery  if  she  has!  Dressed 
like  a  duchess,  and  hanging  on  the 
arm  of  the  arch  toady  still,'  were 
the  remarks  which  were  bandied 
from  one  to  another;  and  so  en- 
grossed were  the  whole  party  in 
the  surmises  and  suggestions  to 
which  Mrs.  Woodbine's  splendour 
had  given  rise,  that  they  did  not 
perceive  their  cousin  Frank,  who 
had  joined  them,  and  was  waiting 
.for  a  moment's  silence,  to  enable 
him  to  engage  his  cousin  Claire  for 
the  first  dance.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  their  ill-natured  and  in- 
vidious remarks  had  for  their  object 
his  mother  and  his  Uncle  John,  he 
was  justly  angered,  and  turning 
quickly  upon  his  heel,  with  his 
handsome  face  in  a  glow  of  righlr 
oous  indignation,  he  muttered  to 
himself, '  She  is  not  worth  it ;  I  will 
not  sacrifice  my  own  pleasure  for 
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hers;'  and  perceiving  the  youthful 
and  ^unaffectedly  graceful  Lady 
Kitty  enter  the  ball-room  at  that 
moment  with  her  sister,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  to  the  closest 
observer  that  he  made  any  sacrifice 
of  his  own  inclination  in  engaging 
her  hand  for  the  first  quadrille. 

The  Squire  was  anxious  that 
every  one  should  dance;  and  while 
those  couples  were  arranging  their 
places,  who  had  required  no  coercion 
or  persuasion  in  the  cause,  he  was 
enlisting  the  whole  band  of  wall- 
flowers for  a  quiet  quadrille,  pro- 
viding them  with  partners  with  a 
happy  recklessness  and  dash  which 
none  but  the  Squire  himself  could 
have  so  successfully  assumed. 

In  a  few  moments  every  one  was 
standing  up,  and  himself  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  couple  unprovided 
with  a  vis-a-vis.  '  Mamma  is  in  the 
library,'  whispered  Agatha  to  her 
imcle:  'you  must  mi&B  her  dance 
to-night' 

'  So  she  shall,  by  Jove  !*  was  the 
reply.  '  She  must  dance  with  Uncle 
John,  he  is  a  de&ulter  as  well ;  and 
signing  to  the  musicians  to  wait  for 
his  return,  he  sought  his  sister  and 
his  brother-in-law,  as  a  vis-a-vis  for 
himself  and  his  partner.  '  I  will  not 
be  contradicted  to-night  of  all  nights 
in  the  world,  BoUy,'  he  said,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  his  fine-lady  sister, 
who  had  been  christened  Dorothy 
after  a  maiden  aunt  in  the  family, 
from  whom  expectations  had  been 
entertained,  'lou  must  stand  up 
with  Uncle  John ;  we  are  not  in  May- 
fair  now  you  know,'  he  added,  mis- 
chievously, 'and  at  Bome,  as  the 
saying  is,  we  must  do  as  the  Eomans 
do.' 

If  a  glance  could  have  slain,  the 
career  of  poor  Uncle  John  would 
have  come  at  that  moment  to  an  un- 
timely end. 

Mrs.  Huntington,  making  him  a 
mock  curtsey  of  exaggerated  defe- 
rence, and  scarcely  deigning  to  rest 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his  offered 
arm,  suffiBred  herself  to  be  led  by 
him  into  the  circle  of  dancers,  where 
they  took  their  places  opposite  to 
the  Squire,  and  the  brillifioit  appari- 
tion at  his  side. 

His  first  remark  was  one  ill  calcu- 
lated to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled 
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-waters,  in  the  breast  of  the  injured 
lady.  '  How  handsome  Sessie  looks 
to-night/  he  observed;  'she  looks 
as  yotmg  as  Magdalene  now/ 

As  Mrs.  Huntington  had  been 
iealoos  of  the  beauty  of  her  brother's 
wife,  from  the  first  day  that  he  paid 
court  to  her,  a  handsome,  happy 
girl  at  a  county  ball,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  amiable  feeling  would 
decrease  in  intensity  with  advancing 
years.  A  sullen  '  humph '  was  all 
the  reply  she  deigned  to  the  asser- 
tion; but  after  a  moment's  pause, 
unable  to  conceal  the  rancour  which 
the  sight  of  the  diamonds  had  called 
up  in  her  breast,  she  said,  'What 
folly  all  this  is,  if  what  rumour  says 
is  true.  If  my  brother  is  as  nearly 
ruined  as  people  say,  all  these  livery 
servants  may  be  baUifOs  in  disguise, 
for  all  one  knows  to  the  contrary.' .  ^ « 

'Your  informants,  whoever  they 
are' — how  little  Uncle  John  sus- 
pected his  darling  Benjie  of  the  de- 
linquency ! — '  have  evidently  fiuled  to 
tell  you  that  dishonour  and  your 
brother's  name  are  not  likely  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  His 
ruin,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is 
the  result  of  an  over-generous  and 
trustful  nature,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  &ce  it  like  a  man.' 

'  It  is  true,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington, with  a  gasp  of  anxiety ;  and 
she  congratulated  herself  inwardly 
on  the  escape  which  Claire  had  had 
in  rejecting  the  attentions  of  her 
eldest  cousin  the  previous  season  in 
town. 

'  I  am  not  at  hberty  to  say  how 
far  it  is  true,  and  horw  £Eur  it  is  fiEJse,' 
replied  Uncle  John,  coldly ;  '  but  tf 
it  is  true,  my  sistor  and  her  chil- 
dren will  require  all  the  consolation 
which  real  friends  can  afford.  How 
far  can  we  rely  upon  you,  Mrs. 
Huntington,  for  taking  them  in  for  a 
short  time,  when  they  leave  Sunny- 
meade?' 

'Indeed,'  was  the  cold  reply.  'I 
fear  I  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter ; 
as  people  make  their  beds  they  must 
lie  on  them.  If  my  brother  h^  be^a 
such  a  fool  as  to  waste  his  substance 
upon  idle  dependents,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.' 

Uncle  John's  grey  eye  flashed  fire 
at  this  remark,  but  he  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  the  quadrille  being  hap- 


pily over  he  showed  great  alacrity  in 
conducting  his  partner  to  her  seat. 

Magdalene  hiul  been  dancing  with 
Sir  Harry  Douglas,  and  her  bright 
yottng  fishoe  was  more  beautifid  than 
usual,  as  she  turned  to  make  a  smil- 
ing remark  upon  the  unusual  event 
of  Uncle  John's  dancing. 

'  I  wish  oveiy  one  to  be  happy  to- 
night,' was  hii3  earnest  rejoinder: 
'  every  one  shaU  be  happy  to-night, 
indeed,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

'  Why  should  not  I  be  included  in 
your  uncle's  sent^ce?'  said  Mag- 
dalene's partner,  as  he  skilftdly  tried 
to  evade  the  vacant  seat  by  Mrs. 
Woodbine,  and  to  lead  off  his  charge 
on  a  vague  excursion  into  byways 
and  anterooms  in  the  nominal  pur- 
suit of  tea. 

'  Wait,  please,  wait  till  after  sup- 
per,' said  Magdalene,  nervously,  and 
evidently  in  allusion  to  some  pre- 
vious conversation ;  and  withdrawing 
her  hand  a  little  abruptly  firom  his 
arm  she  took  the  nearest  place,  leav- 
ing Sir  Harry  perhaps  more  amazed 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  at 
hearing  himself  requested  by  the 
most  modest  and  retiring  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  to  defer  the 
momentous  question,  which  would 
affect  tiie  happiness  of  his  fntore 
life,  until '  after  supper.' 

Frank,  in  the  mean  time,  had  so 
far  improved  his  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Eitiy,  that,  ardent  and  suscep- 
tible as  he  was,  he  would  doubtless 
have  proposed  to  her  there  and  then, 
if  the  vision  of  the  after-supper  re- 
velation had  not  also  restrained  him. 

Claire  Huntington,  mortified  and 
annoyed  at  the  little  estimation  in 
which  she  was  coniparatively  held, 
determined  upon  a  petty  revenge, 
by  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with 
Oaptain  Alendale,  between  whom 
and  Fanny  Woodbine  she  &ncied 
that  there  existed  a  growing  attach- 
ment. 

'What  a  charming  fiEunily  they 
are!'  had  been  the  remark  of  that 
young  of&cer,  in  accents  that  seemed 
to  come  low  and  mu£9ed  through  his 
heavy  moustache,  while  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed, as  he  s]X)ke,  the  graoeftd  mo- 
tions of  the  &ir  Fanny  among  the 
revolving  crowd  before  theuL 

'  Chaiming  I'  was  the  insidious  re- 
ply.   '  How  sad  it  is,  though,  poor 
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tbiiigs,  to  think  of  keeping  Emch  a 
Rhow  to  the  last ' — for  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton had  whispered  to  her  daughter 
that  Bem'ie's  testimony  had  heen 
confirmed  by  the  poor  relation,  and 
that  the  Woodbines  were  going  to 
leave  Sunnymeade  for  good.  '  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  that  they  are 
going  to  leave  this  place  owing  to 
the  embarrassed  state  of  my  uncle's 
afbirs?' 

'  You  don't  say  so,'  was  the  quick 
reply.  'I  imagined  that  both  the 
I^Iiss  Woodbines  had  large  fortunes 
of  their  own,  and  that  Frank  was 
heir  to  ten  thousand  a  year  at  least' 

'Oh!  dear  me,  no.  Tou  have 
been  quite  deodved.  But  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  let  out  that  Fan 
has  not  the  snug  httle  fortune  of 
twenty  thousand  i)ounds,  which 
wicked  worldly  men  like  yourself 
would  think  a  very  great  attraction, 
in  addition  to  her  own  beaux  yetix,'^ 

Whether  Fanny  Woodbine  would 
have  been  obliged  to  her  or  not,  for 
taking  the  gallant  captain  off  her 
hands,  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to 
say,  but  certain  it  was  that  he  did 
not  approach  her  with  his  usual 
eagerness,  but  stood  in  the  doorway 
twling  his  moustache,  with  as  near 
an  expression  of  thought  upon  his 
countenance  as  it  was  capable  of 
rearing.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  in  the  langn^age  of  his 
reflections,  which  can  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words,  although  they  wrung 
tlie  brain  of  the  warrior,  with  the 
anguish  attending  the  strain  of  un- 
wonted and  original  thought  '  By 
Jove,  though,  it  was  a  near  thing,  a 
very  near  thing.  By  Jove  I  I  have 
had  an  escape.  A  nice  girl,  too,  but 
no  money.    By  Jove  I  what  a  sell.' 

So  in  that  httle  community  there 
were  many  contending  emotions  at 
work,  on  which  the  intended  disclo- 
sure of  the  night  would  be  brought 
strongly  to  bear ;  and  as  the  time  drow 
near  in  which  it  was  to  be  made,  the 
Squire  grew  nervous  and  agitated, 
and  his  wife  felt  the  beating  of  an 
anxious  heart,  imder  the  weight  of 
the  jewels  which  had  been  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  room.  . 

'They  are  very  fine,  I  believe,' 
said  the  Squire  to  Lady  Kitty  Elfin- 
tower  as  he  led  her  into  supper; 
'they  were  intended  for  Frenk's 


wife,  according  to  Uncle  John,  but 
he  wished  Mis.  Woodbine  to  wear 
them  to-m'ght' 

The  colour  rose  rather  warmly 
to  the  cheek  of  his  companion  as 
he  casually  mentioned  the  words, 
'  Frank's  \^afe ;'  and  Claire  Hunting- 
ton, who  was  close  behind  them  wiUi 
her  cavalier.  Captain  Alendale,  gave 
a  start  of  anythmg  but  gratified  sur- 
prise. 

The  ball-supper  on  Twelfth  Night 
at  Sunnymeade  was  always  a  sort  of 
state  affair,  at  which  every  guest  was 
seated  in  comfort ;  and  the  engage- 
ments, therefore,  for  the  supper- 
dance,  were  always  arranged  with 
due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  This  night,  in  x)articular, 
the  members  of  the  family  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  a  companion  of 
whose  friendly  sympathy  tney  could 
feel  well  assured ;  and,  judging  from 
outward  appearances,  they  were  each 
well  supported  on  the  trying  occa- 
sion. The  Squire  and  his  wife  sat 
side  by  side,  according  to  the  custom 
observed  at  Sunnymeade  from  time 
immemorial ;  Magdalene  had  on  her 
right  hand  Sir  Harry  Douglas,  and 
on  her  left  her  sister  Fanny,  who 
had  seen  with  amused  surprise  the 
formerly  devoted  captain  pass  her 
by  and  enhst  her  cousin  Claire  with 
much  apparent  solicitude  for  the 
supper-dance.  The  rector's  son, 
Ealph  Hartopp,  whom  the  more 
officious  attentions  of  his  soldier 
rival  had  kept  at  bay,  had  anxiously 
secured  her  for  his  partner,  and  the 
best  news  that  could  have  greeted 
his  ears  would  have  been  that  she 
was  poor  and  portionless,  and  that  it 
remained  for  him  to  make  a  name 
and  a  fortune  worthy  of  her  gracious 
acceptance.  This,  you  will  observe, 
was  selfishness  also,  but  it  took  a 
more  noble  form  than  that  of  the 
man  whom  he  believed  to  be  his 
rival.  Balph  was  a  talented  youth, 
of  a  generous  and  ardent  nature;  and 
he  had  only  made  the  discovery  of 
a  deep  attachment  for  the  lovely 
Fanny,  with  the  advent  of  Captain 
Alendale  at  Sunnymeade.  Benjieand 
Emily  were  at  Uncle  John's  left 
hand,  who  presided  at  the  other  end 
of  the  richly-appointed  supper-table^ 
with  Mrs.  Huntington,  his  unwilling 
partner^  at  his  right 
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Benjie's  eager  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
his  uncle's  face,  as  his  father  began 
his  fioxewell  speech  in  the  simple 
language  of  his  own  good  heart 
When  the  Squire   rose  to   return 
thanks  for  the  generous  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  own  and  his  wife's 
health  had  been  received,  a  deep 
silence  prevailed  in  the  room,  and 
the  clear  accents  of  his  ringing  voice, 
mellowed  but  not  impaired  by  time, 
went  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
in  the  following  words : — 
^'I  have  to  thank  you  most  cor- 
dially, my  good  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, for  the  warm  and  affectionate 
manner  with  which  the  last  toast  has 
been  received.    The  occasion,  I  as- 
sure you,  is  one  on  which  any  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  comes  very 
straight  home  to  all  of  us.  We  have 
need,  I  do  assure  you,  of  all  that  you 
have  to  give  us.     My  very  good 
friends  and  neighboui-s :  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom  (which  is,  as  you 
know,  to  keep  the  young  people 
away  from  the  oall-room  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible),  I  am  going  to 
intrude  for  a  little  time  upon  your 
patience ;  but  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
know,  for  I  only  ask  for  time  to  bid 
you  all,  in  the  names  of  my  £unily 
and  myself,  most  cordially  farewell ; 
and  to  tell  you  how  it  has  happened 
that  I  find  myself  an  imx>overished, 
if  not  a  ruined  man,  at  the  very 
height  of  my  seeming  prosperity. 
Experience,  thej  say,  mcSkes  us  all 
wise,  but  some  of  us  purchase  it 
more  dearly  than  others.     I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  stand  surety 
for  a  friend,  but  I  am  not  knave 
enough  to  rob  my  children  of  their 
birthright,  or  to  make  them  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  father's 
folly.    TJiey  have  agreed  to  help  me 
in  the  plan   to   which  their  dear 
mother  has  also  nobly  agreed:  we 
are  going  away  for  ten  years— away 
from  Sunnymeade,  and  from  the  good 
friends  and  neighbours  whom  we 
have  lived  happily  amongst  for  so 
long.    I  could  not  speak  of  it  so 
calmly,  or  face  it  so  bravely,  if  I  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  feeling  of 
right  in  the  matter.    I  have  been  a 
fool  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  know, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  of  those 
friends  who  have  it  in  them  to  rally 
round  a  fallen  house,  I  can  truly  say 


that  I  have  been  nothing  more.  I 
have  "  come  to  grief,"  my  friends,  as 
the  saying  is,  but  I  can  bear  it,  and 
am  authorized  to  say,  in  all  our 
names,  that  we  can  aU  bear  it,  if  you 
will  let  us  have  once  again  before 
we  go,  the  ringing  cheer  which  has 
so  often  re-echo^  at  this  season 
under  the  roof  of  our  dear  old  hcnne; 
if  you  will  drink,  with  three  times 
three,  the  toast  of  "  Our  happy  re- 
turn."' 

The  secret  was  out,  the  fact  was 
made  known,  and  many  a  face  had 
grown  pale,  and  many  an  eye  had 
drooped,  as  the  voice  of  the  Squire 
had  more  than  once  faltered,  and  had 
fiadrly  broken  down  in  his  old  attempt 
at  fan,  when  he  said,  I  have  '  oome 
to  grief.' 

But  there  was  one  among  that 
assemblage  whose  eye  grew  brighter 
and  whose  bearing  prouder,  as  each 
word  fell  irom  his  brother-in-law's 
lips ;  and  that  eye,  and  that  beaiiDg 
belonged  to  none  other  than  the  poor 
relation,  to  whom  the  place  of  honour 
had  been  given  at  hospitable  Sunny- 
meade. As  the  echoes  of  the  last 
cheer  died  away,  and  as  Mrs.  Wood- 
bine and  her  daughters,  Fanny  and 
Magdalene,  strove  hard  to  keep  do^ 
the  rebellious  choking  in  their 
throats,  and  as  Be^jie  and  £mily 
sobbed  aloud,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  in  clear,  strong  accents  made 
the  following  speech  to  the  assem- 
bled guests : — 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  if  there  is 
one  more  worthy  of  your  honour  and 
respect  than  another  in  this  room,  it 
is  the  man  who  sits  at  the  head  of 
this  table,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
brother,  and  who  is  a  thousand  times 
dearer  to  us  all  in  this,  his  moment 
of  adversity,  thim  when  he  fiat 
amongst  us  prosperous  and  prosper- 
ing, the  open-haiided,  large-hearted 
Squire  of  Sunnymeade  Hall  He  has 
made  his  claim  upon  your  paiienee, 
to  tell  you  simply  and  shortly  of  his 
broken  and  altered  fortunes;  let  me 
bespeak  the  same  patience  for  a  few 
minutes  whiLst  I  tell  you  a  plain  mi- 
vamished  tale,  in  which,  I  think,  I 
can  promise  that  you  will  all  be  in- 
terested. My.  good  friends:  there 
arrived  in  England,  two  years  ago 
this  Ghiistmas,  a  man  broken  m 
health,  with  ruined  prospects  and 
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soared  temper,  a  very  unfayonrable 
specimen  of  that  tmfiEkVoared  class, 
coming  under  the  head  of  "poor 
relations."  To  make  matters  worse, 
he  was  a  pynic  at  heart,  to  whom  the 
world,  with  the  careless  bonhomie 
which  distinguishes  it,  had  adminis" 
tered,  in  its  devil-may-care,  easy  sort 
of  way,  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
But  strange  to  say,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  man,  with  all  his  &ult8 
upon  his  head,  was  jnst  the  sort  of 
man  that  Squire  Woodbine  (with  the 
harmless  eccentricity  which  charac- 
terizes him)  found  out  that  he  liked. 
He  has  just  now  told  us  that  he  will 
he  considered  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  we  all  belieyed  him : 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  "  come  to 
grief;"  he  is  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
considered  a  fool ;  he  is  the  sort  of 
man  whose  princely  generosity  and 
noble  nature  are  a  riddle  to  r^,  to 
which  the  world  can  give  but  one 
solution,  and  that  is  that "  the  man 
is  a  lunatic"  Bat  is  it  not  also  true, 
my  friends,  that  this  is  the  very  sort 
of  man  whom  we  can  least  <^ord  to 
lose  from  amongst  us?  This  poor- 
relation-befriending,  simple-minded. 


noble-natured  member  of  onr  society 
must  not  for  very  shame  be  allowed 
to  **  come  to  grief." 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  have 
one  more  toast  to  propose;  it  is  an 
eccentric  one,  but  poor  relations  and 
dependents  become  unlike  other 
people;  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  "  poor  relation,"  to  the  healtli 
"of  the  reformed  cynic,"  "of  the 
ruined  stranger,"  who  chose  this 
underhand  manner  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted wilh  you  all,  and  who  is 
not  likely  to  let  Squire  Woodbine 
and  his  &mily  depart  from  Sunny- 
meade  when  it  lies  in  his  power  to 
show  his  gratitude  more  substan- 
tially thim  in  words,  and  when  he  has 
a  balance  stimding  over  at  his  bankers 
to  the  amount  of  haff  a  million  of 
money.  It  was  a  field  lying  &llow, 
in  which  the  good  deeds  and  the 
kind  words  of  noble  natures  have 
been  sown  for  the  last  two  years. 
That  they  may  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit  abundantly,  is  the  prayer  of  the 
"poor  relation,"  in  whose  behalf  I 
have  bespoken  your  kindness  and 
your  forb«u»noe  tins  night' 


CHBISTMAS  WITH  THE  BARON: 


A  RATHER  REMARKABLE  FAIRY  TALE. 


ONCE  npon  a  time— ibiry  tales 
always  begin  with  once  upon  a 
time,  you  know — once  npon  a  time 
there  lived  in  a  fine  old  castle  on 
the  Khine,  a  certain  Baron  von 
Schrochslo&leschshoffinger.  You 
won't  find  it  an  easy  name  to  pro- 
nounce ;  in  fact,  the  Baron^  never 
tried  it  himself  but  once,  and  then 
he  was  laid  up  for  two  days  after- 
wards; so  in  future  we'll  merely 
call  him  '  The  Baron,'  for  shortness, 
particularly  as  he  was  rather  a 
dumpy  man.  After  having  heard 
his  name,  you  won't  be  surprised 
when  I  teU  you  that  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  character.  For  a  German 
baron,  he  was  considered  enormously 
rich ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  wouldn't  be  thought  much 
over  here;  but  still  it  will  buy 
a  good   deal    of  sausage,   which. 


with  wine  grown  on  the  estate, 
formed  the  chief  sustenance  of  the 
Baron  and  his  funily.  Now  youll 
hardly  believe  that,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  the  possessor  of  this 
princely  revenue,  the  Baron  was 
not  satisfied  but,  oppressed  and 
ground  down  his  unfoitunate  tenants 
to  the  very  last  penny  he  could 
possibly  squeeze  out  of  them.  In 
all  his  exactions  he  was  seconded 
and  encouraged  by  his  steward, 
Klootz,  an  old  rascal  who  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  his  master's 
cruelty,  and  who  chuckled  and 
rubbed  his  hands  with  the  greatest 
apparent  enjoyment  when  any  of 
the  poor  landholders  couldn't  i)ay 
their  rent,  or  afforded  him  any  op- 
portunity for  oppression.  Not  con- 
tent with  makmg  the  poor  tenants 
pay  double  value  for  the  land  they 
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rented,  the  Baron  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  ronnd  every  now  and  then 
to  their  houses,  and  ordering  any- 
thing he  took  a  fancy  to,  from  a  &t 
pig  to  a  pretty  daughter,  to  be  sent 
np  to  the  castle.  The  pretlr 
daughter  was  made  parlour-maid, 
but  as  she  had  nothing  a  year,  and 
to  find  herself,  it  wasn't  what  would 
be  considered  by  careful  mothers 
an  eligible  situation.  The  fat  pig 
became  sausage,  of  course.  Things 
went  on  &om  bad  to  worse,  till  lat 
the  time  of  our  story,  between  the 
alternate  squeezings  of  the  Baron 
and  his  steward,  the  poor  tenants 
had  very  little  left  to  squeeze  out  of 
tiiem.  The  fat  pigs  and  the  pretty 
daughters  had  nearly  all  found  their 
way  up  to  the  castle,  and  there  was 
little  else  to  take.  The  only  help 
tiie  poor  fellows  had,  was  the  Ba- 
ron's only  daughter,  Lady  Bertha, 
who  always  had  a  kind  word,  and 
frequently  something  more  sub- 
stantial, for  them,  when  her  &ther 
was  not  in  the  way.  Now  I'm  not 
going  to  describe  Bertha,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  I  did,  you 
would  imagine  that  she  was  the 
£Edry  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about, 
and  she  isn't.  However,  I  don't 
mind  giving  you  a  few  outlines.  In 
the  first  place,  she  was  exceedingly 
tiny — the  nicest  girls,  the  real  love- 
able  little  pets,  always  are  tiny — 
and  she  had  long  silken  black  hair, 
and  a  dear,  dimpled  little  face,  full 
of  love  and  mischief.  Now  then,  fill 
up  the  outline  with  the  details  of 
the  nicest  and  prettiest  girl  you 
know,  and  you'll  have  a  slight  idea 
of  her.  On  second  thoughts,  I  don't 
believe  you  will,  for  your  portrait 
wouldn't  be  half  good  enough; 
however,  it'll  be  near  enough  for 
you.  Well,  the  Baron's  daughter 
being  all  your  fimcy  painted  her,  and 
a  trifle  more,  was  naturally  much 
distressed  at  the  goings  on  of  her 
unamiable  parent,  and  tried  her  best 
to  make  amends  for  her  father's 
harshness.  She  generally  managed 
that  a  good  many  pounds  of  the  sau- 
sage should  find  their  w&y  back  to 
the  owners  of  the  original  pig ;  and 
when  the  Baron  tried  to  squeeze  the 
hand  of  the  pretty  parlour-maid, 
which  he  occasionally  did  after 
dinner.  Bertha  had  only  to  say,  in  a 


tone  of  mild  remonstrance,  '  Fa!' 
and  pa  dropped  the  hand  like  a  hot 
potato,  and  stored  very  hard  the 
other  way,  instantly.  Bad  as  tho 
disreputable  old  Baron  was,  he  had 
a  respect  for  the  goodness  and  purity 
of  his  child.  Like  the  lion,  tamed 
by  the  charm  of  Una's  innocence, 
the  rough  old  rascal  seemed  to  loee 
in  her  presence  half  his  rudeness; 
and  though  he  used  awful  language 
to  her  »>metimes  (I  dare  say  even 
Una's  lion  roared  occasionally)  ho 
was  more  tractable  with  her  than 
with  any  other  living  being.  Her 
presence  operated  as  a  moral  re- 
straint upon  him,  which  possibly 
was  the  reason  that  he  never  stayed 
down  stairs  after  dinner,  but  always 
retired  to  a  feivourite  turret,  whero 
he  could  get  comfortably  tipsy, 
which,  I  r^ret  to  say,  he  had  got  so 
in  the  way  of  doing  every  afternoon, 
that  I  believe  he  would  have  Mi 
unwell  without 

The  hour  of  the  Baron's  afternoon 
symposium  was  the  time  selected 
by  Bertha  for  her  errands  of  charity. 
Once  he  was  fairly  settled  down  to 
his  second  bottle,  off  went  Bertha, 
with  her  maid  beside  her  canying 
a  basket  to  bestow  a  meal  on  some 
of  the  poor  tenants,  among  whom 
she  was  always  received  with  bless- 
ings. At  first  these  excursions  had 
been  undertaken  solely  from  chari- 
table motives,  and  Bertiia  thought 
herself  plentifully  repaid  in  the  love 
and  thanks  of  her  grateful  pen- 
sioners. Of  late,  however,  another 
cause  had  led  her  to  take  even 
stronger  interest  in  her  walks,  and 
occasionally  to  come  in  with  brighter 
eyes  and  a  rosier  cheek  than  the 
gratitude  of  the  poor  tenants  had 
been  wont  to  produce.  The  fiact  iB, 
some  months  oefore  the  time  of  our 
story.  Bertha  had  noticed  in  her 
walks  a  young  artist,  who  seemed 
to  be  fated  to  be  invariably  sketch- 
ing points  of  interest  in  the  road 
she  had  to  take.  There  was  one 
particular  tree,  exactly  in  the  path 
which  led  from  Uie  castle  gate, 
which  he  had  sketched  from  at  least 
four  points  of  view,  and  Bertha 
began  to  wonder  what  there  oonld 
be  so  very  particular  about  ii  it 
last,  just  as  Carl  von  Sempach  ha<l 
begun  to  consider  where  on  eaitli 
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he  oonld  sketch  the  tree  from  next, 
and  to  ponder  seriously  npon  the 
feasibilily  of  climbing  up  into  it, 
and  taking  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
a  trifling  accident  occoned  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  making 
Bertha's  acquamtance,  which,  I  don't 
mind  stating  confidentially,  was  the 
Tery  thing  he  had  been  waiting  for. 
It  so  chanced,  that  on  one  particular 
afternoon  the  maid,  either  through 
awkwardness,  or  possibly  through 
looking  more  at  the  handsome 
painter  than  the  ground  she  was 
walking  on,  stumbled  and  felL  Of 
<x>ur8e  the  basket  fell  too,  and 
equally  of  course,  Carl,  as  a  gentle- 
man, couldn't  do  leas  than  offer  his 
assistance  in  picking  up  the  damsel 
and  the  dinner. 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced 
was  not  suffered  to  drop ;  and  hand- 
some Carl  and  our  good  little  Bertha 
were  fairly  over  head  and  tars  in 
loTe,  and  had  begun  to  have  serious 
thoughts  of  a  cottage  in  a  wood,  et 
caetera,  when  their  felicity  was  dis- 
turbed by  their  being  accidentally 
met,  in  one  of  their  walks,  by  the 
Baron.  Of  course  tiie  Baron,  being 
himself  so  thorough  an  aristocrat, 
had  higher  views  for  his  daughter 
than  marrying  her  to  a  'beggarly 
artist,'  and  accordingly  he  8tami>ed 
and  swore,  and  threatened  Carl  with 
summary  punishment  with  all  sorts 
of  weapons,  from  heavy  boots  to 
blunderbusses,  if  ever  he  ventured 
near  the  premises  again.  This  was 
unpleasant;  but  I  fear  it  didn't 
quite  ^ut  a  stop  to  the  young  i)eo- 
ple's  interviews,  though  it  made 
them  less  frequent  and  more  secret 
than  before. 

Now  I'm  quite  aware  this  wasn't 
at  all  proper,  and  that  no  properly- 
regulated  young  lady  would  ever 
have  had  meetmgs  with  a  young 
man  her  papa  didn't  approve  of. 
But  then  ifs  just  possible  Bertha 
mightn't  have  been  a  properly-re- 
gulated young  lady;  I  only  know 
she  was  a  dear  little  pet,  worth 
twenty  model  young  ladies,  and  that 
she  loved  Carl  very  dearly.  And 
then  consider  what  a  dreadful  old 
tyrant  of  a  x)apa  she  had !  My  dear 
girl,  it's  not  the  slightest  use  your 
looking  so  provokingly  correct;  it's 
zny  deliberate  belief  that  if  you  had 


been  in  her  shoes  (they'd  have  been 
at  least  three  sizes  too  small  for 
you;  but  that  doesn't  matter)  you 
would  have  done  precisely  the  same. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  on 

Christmas  Eve  in  the  year 

— stay!  fiury  tales  never  have  a 
year  to  them ;  so  on  second  thoughts 
I  wouldn't  tell  the  date  if  I  knew — 
but  I  don't  Such  was  the  state  of 
things,  however,  on  the  particular 
34th  of  Decemb^  to  wnich  our 
story  refers — only,  if  anything,  rather 
more  so.  The  Baron  had  got  up  in 
the  morning  in  an  exceedingly  Dad 
temper;  and  those  about  hmi  had 
felt  ite  effects  all  through  the  day. 
His  two  &vourite  wolf-hounds,  Lut- 
zow  and  Teufel,  had  received  so 
many  kicks  from  the  Baron's  heavy 
boots  that  they  hardly  knew  at 
which  end  their  tails  were;  and 
even  Klootz  himself  scarcely  dared  to 
approach  his  master.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  two  of  the  principal 
tenante  came  to  say  that  they  were 
unprepared  with  their  rent,  and  to 
beg  for  a  little  delay.  The  poor 
fellows  represented  that  their  fami- 
lies were  starving,  and  entreated  for 
mercy ;  but  the  Baron  was  only  too 
glad  that  he  had  at  last  found  so 
fkir  an  excuse  for  venting  his  ill- 
humour.  He  loaded  the  unhappy 
defiftulters  with  every  abusive  epi- 
thet he  could  devise  (and  being 
called  names  in  German  is  no  joke,  I 
can  tell  you) ;  and,  lastly,  he  swore 
by  everything  he  could  think  of  tiiat 
if  their  rent  was  not  paid  on  the 
morrow,  themselves  and  their  fiami- 
lies  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  to 
sleep  on  the  'snow,  which  was  then 
many  inches  deep  on  the  ground. 
They  still  continued  to  beg  for 
mercy,  till  the  Baron  became  so  ex- 
asperated that  he  determined  to 
kick  them  out  of  the  castle  himself. 
He  pursued  them  for  that  purpose 
as  fiBur  as  the  outer  door,  when  fresh 
fuel  was  added  to  his 'anger.  Carl, 
who,  as  I  have  hinted,  still  managed, 
notwithstanding  the  paternal  pro- 
hibition, to  see  fair  Bertha  occasion- 
ally, and  had  come  to  wish  her  a 
merry  Christmas,  chanced  at  this 
identical  moment  to  be  saying  good- 
bye at  the  door,  above  which,  in 
accordance  with  immemorial  usage, 
a  huge  bush  of  mistletoe  was  bus- 
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pended-  What  they  were  doing 
under  it  at  the  moment  of  the  Ba- 
ron's appearance,  I  neTer  knew 
exactly;  but  his  wrath  was  tre- 
mendous !  I  regret  to  say  that  his 
language  was  unparliamentary  in 
the  extreme.  He  swore  till  he  was 
mauve  in  the  face;  and  if  he  had 
not  providentially  been  seized  with 
a  fit  of  coughing,  and  sat  down  in 
the  coal-scuttle— mistaking  it  for  a 
three-legged  stool — it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  lengths  his  feelings  might 
have  carried  hun.  Carl  and  Bertha 
picked  him  up,  rather  black  behind, 
but  otherwise  not  much  the  worse 
for  his  accident  in  &ct,  the  diver- 
sion of  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have 
done  him  good ;  for,  having  sworn  a 
little  more,  and  Carl  having  left  the 
castle,  he  appeared  rather  better. 
After  having  endured  so  many  and 
various  emotions,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Baron  reqmred 
some  consolation;  so,  after  having 
changed  his  tr— s-rs,  he  took  himself 
off  to  his  favourite  turret,  to  allay 
by  ^copious  potations  the  irritation 
of  his  mind.  Bottle  after  bottle  was 
emptied,  and  pipe  after  pipe  was 
filled  and  smoked.  The  fine  old 
Burgundy  was  gradually  getting 
into  the  Baron's  head;  and  alto- 
gether he  was  beginning  to  feel  more 
comfortable.  The  shades  of  the 
winter  afternoon  had  deepened  into 
the  evening  twihght,  made  dimmer 
still  by  the  aroma^c  clouds  that 
came,  with  dignified  dehberation, 
from  the  Baron's  lips,  and  curled 
and  floated  up  to  the  carved  ceiling 
of  the  turret,  where  they  spread 
themselves  into  a  dim  canopy,  w^ich 
every  successive  cloud  brought  lower 
and  lower.  The  fire,  which  had 
been  piled  up  mountain-high  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  and  had  flamed 
and  roared  to  its  heart's  content 
ever  since,  had  now  got  to  that 
state— the  perfection  of  a  fire  to  a 
lazy  man  —  when  it  requires  no 
poking  or  attention  of  any  kind,  but 
just  bums  itself  hollow,  and  then 
tumbles  in,  and  blazes  jovially  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  settles  down  to 
a  genial  glow,  and  gets  hollow  and 
tumbles  in  again.  The  Baron's  fire 
was  just  in  this  delightful  *  da  capo ' 
condition,  most  £aiVourable  of  all 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  'dolce  far 


niente.'    For  a  little  while  it  woald 
glow  and   kindle  quietly,  making 
strange  faces  to  itself,  and  build- 
ing &ntastic  castles  in  the  depths 
of  its  red  recesses,  and  then  the 
castles  would  come  down  with  a 
crash,  and  the  laces  disappear,  and 
a  bright  flame  spring  up  and  lick 
lovingly  the  sides  of  the  old  chim- 
ney ;  and  the  carved  heads  of  im« 
grobable  men  and  impossible  women, 
ewn  so  deftly  round  the  jnnels  of 
the  old  oak  wardrobe  opposite,  in 
which  the  Baron's  choicest  vintfiges 
were  deposited,  were  lit  up  by  the 
flickering  hght,  and  seemed  to  nod 
and  wink  at  the  fixe  in  return,  with 
the  familiarity  of  old  aoquaintances. 
Some  such  &ncy  as  this  was  dis- 
porting itself  in  Uie  Baron's  brain; 
and  he  was  gazing  at  the  old  oak 
carving  accordingly,  and  emitting 
huge  volumes  of  smoke  with  refleo- 
tive  slowness,  when  a  clatter  among 
the  bottles  on  the  table  caused  him 
to  turn  his  head  to  ascertain  the 
cause.    The  Baron  was  by  no  means 
a  nervous  man ;  however,  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes  when  he  turned 
round,  did  take  away  his  presence  of 
mind  a  little ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  four  distinct  puffs  before  he  had 
sufficiently  regained  his  equihbrima 
to  inquire,  'Who  the — Pickwick- 
are  you?'  (The  Baron  said 'Dickens,' 
but  as  that  is  a  naughty  word  we 
will  substitute '  Pickwick,'  which  is 
equally  expressive,  and  not  so  wrong.) 
Let  me  see;   where  was  I?    Ob, 
yes.    '  Who  the  Pickwick  are  you?* 
Now,  before  I  allow  the  Baron's 
visitor  to  answer  the  question,  per- 
haps I   had   better  give  a  slight 
description  of  his  personal  appear^ 
ance.    If  this  wasn  t  a  true  story,  1 
should  have  liked  to  have  made  him 
a  model  of  manly  beauty ;  but  a  re- 
gard for  veracity  compels  me  to 
confess  that  ho  was  not  what  would 
be     generally     considered     hand- 
some; that  is,  not  in  figure,  for  his 
face  was  by  no  means  unpleasiDg. 
His  body  was  in  size  and  shape  not 
very  unlike  a  huge  plum-pudding, 
and  was  clothed  in  a  bright-green 
tightly-fitting  doublet  with  red  holly 
berries  for  buttons.    His  limbs  were 
long  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
his  stature,  which  was  not  mow 
than  three  feet  or  so.     His  head 
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was  eninrcled  by  a  crown  of  holly 
and  mistletoe.  The  roimd  red  ber- 
riea  sparkled  amid  hia  hair,  which 
was  ailTer-whita,  and  shone  ont  in 
cheerful  harmony  with  hia  rosy 
joTial    fitce.      And    that    face !    it 
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would  have  done  one  good  to  look 
at  it  In  spite  of  the  silTei  hair,  and 
an  occasional  wrinkle  beneath  the 
merry  laughing  eyes,  it  seemed 
brimming  over  with  perpetual  youth. 
The   mouth,  well    ganuBbod  with 


teeth,  white  and  sound,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  could  do  ample 
justice  to  holiday  cheer,  was  ever 
open  with  a  beaming  gcoual  smile, 
expanding  now  and  then  into  hearty 
jovial  laughter.  Fun  and  good-fel- 
lowship were  in  every  feature. 
The  owner  of  the  &co  was,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Boron  first  per- 
ceived him,  comfortably  seated  npon 
the  top  of  the  large  tobocco-jor  on 
the  table,  nursing  his  left  leg.  The 
Baron's  somewhat  abrupt  inquiry 
did  not  appear  to  irritate  li'm  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather 
amused  than  otherwise. 

'  You  don't  ask  prettily,  old  gen- 
tleman,' ho  replied ;  '  but  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  for  all  that.  I'm 
King  Christmas.' 


'Eh?'  said  the  Baron. 

'  Ah !'  Eoid  the  goblin.  Of  course 
you've  guessed  he  was  a  gobhn. 

'  And  pray  whaf  8  your  busineBS 
here  ?'  said  the  Baron. 

'Don't  be  crusty  with  a  fellow,' 
replied  the  goblin.  '  I  merely  looked 
in  to  wish  you  the  compliments  of 
the  season.  Talking  of  crust,  b^ 
the  way,  what  sort  of  a  tap  is  it 
you're  drinking?'  So  Ksying,  ho 
took  up  a  flask  of  the  Baron's  very 
best  and  poured  out  about  half  a 
glass.  Having  held  the  glass  first 
to  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
winked  at  it  twice,  sniffed  it,  and 
gone  through  the  remainder  of  the 
pantomime  in  which  connoisseurs 
mdulge,  he  drank  it  with  great  de- 
liberation, and   smacked   his   lips 
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scientifically. '  Hum !  Johannisberg ! 
and  not  so  very  bod — for  you.  But 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Baron,  you'll 
have  to  bring  out  better  stuff  than 
this  when  /  put  my  legs  on  your 
mahogany.* 

'Well,  you  are  a  cool  fish/  said 
the  Baron.  'However,  you're  rather 
a  joke,  so  now  you're  here  we  may 
as  well  enjoy  ourselves.    Smoke  T 

'Not  anything  you're  likely  to 
offer  me !' 

'  Confound  your  impudence !' 
roared  the  Baron,  with  a  horribly 
complicated  oath.  '  That  tobacco's 
as  good  as  any  in  all  Bhineland.' 

'  Thaf  8  a  nasty  cough  you've  got. 
Baron.  Don't  excite  yourself,  my 
dear  boy ;  I  dare  say  you  speak  ac- 
cording to  your  lights.  I  don't 
mean  Vesuvians,  you  know,  but 
your  opportunities  for  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  Try  a  weed  out  of 
my  case,  and  I  expect  you'll  alter 
your  opinion.' 

The  Baron  took  the  proffered  case, 
and  selected  a  cigar.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken  till  it  wos  half  con- 
sumed, when  the  Baron  took  it  for 
the  first  time  &om  his  lips,  and  said 
gently,  with  the  air  of  a  man  com- 
municating an  important  discovery 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  '  I>a£  ist 
gut!' 

'  Thought  you'd  say  so,'  said  the 
visitor.  '  And  now,  as  you  like  the 
cigar,  I  should  like  you  to  try  a 
thimbleful  of  what  /  call  wine.  I 
must  warn  you,  though,  that  it  is 
rather  potent,  and  may  produce 
effects  you  are  not  accustomed  to.' 

'  Bother  that,  if  it's  as  good  as  the 
weed,'  said  the  Baron;  'I  haven't 
taken  my  usual  quantity  by  four 
bottles  yet' 

'Well,  don't  say  I  didn't  warn 
you,  that's  all.  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  it  unpleasant,  though  it  is 
rather  strong  when  you're  not  ac- 
customed to  it'  So  saying,  the 
goblin  produced  from  some  mys- 
terious pocket  a  black  big-bellied 
bottle,  crusted  apparently  with  the 
dust  of  ages.  It  did  strike  the  Baron 
as  peculiar,  that  the  bottie,  when 
once  produced,  appeared  nearly  as 
big  round  as  the  goblin  himself; 
but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
stick  at  trifles,  and  he  pushed  for- 
\\*ard  his  glass  to  be  filled  just  as 


composedly  as  if  the  potion  had  been 
shipped  by  Sandeman,  and  paid  duty 
in  the  mc^  commonplace  way. 

The  glass  was  filled  and  emptied, 
but  the  Baron  uttered  not  his  opi- 
nion. Not  in  words,  at  least,  but 
he  pushed  forward  his  glass  to  be 
filled  again  in  a  manner  that  suffi- 
ciently bespoke  his  approval. 

'  Aha,  you  smile!'  said  the  goblin. 
And  it  was  a  positive  fact;  the 
Baron  was  smiling;  a  thing  he 
hadn't  been  known  to  do  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
'  Thaf  s  the  stuff  to  make  your  hair 
curl,  isn't  it  ?' 

'I  believe  you,  my  b-o-o-oyl* 
The  Baron  brought  out  this  earnest 
expression  of  implicit  confidence 
with  true  Paul  Bedford  unction. 
*  It  warms  one— here  I' 

Knowing  the  cliaracter  of  the 
man,  one  would  have  expected  him 
to  put  his  hand  upon  his  stomach. 
But  he  didn't;  he  laid  it  upon  his 
heart. 

'The  spell  begins  to  operate,  I 
see,'  said  the  goblin.  'Have  an- 
other glass.' 

The  Baron  had  another  glass,  and 
another  after  that  The  smile  on 
his  face  expanded  into  an  expression 
of  such  geniality  that  the  whole 
character  of  his  countenance  was 
changed,  and  his  own  mother 
wouldn't  have  known  him.  I  doubt 
myself— inasmuch  as  she  died  when 
he  was  exactly  a  year  and  three 
months  old  —  whether  she  would 
have  recognized  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  I  merely  wish  to 
express  that  he  was  changed  almcst 
beyond  recognition. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  the  Bazon, 
at  length,  '  I  feel  so  light  I  almost 
tlunk  I  could  dance  a  homph)e.  I 
used  to  once,  I  know.    Shall  1  try  ?* 

'  Well,  if  you  ask  my  advice,'  re- 
plied the  goblin,  '  I  should  say,  de- 
cidedly don't  "  Barkis  is  willing," 
I  dare  say,  but  trousers  are  weak, 
and  you  might  split  'em.' 

'  Hang  it  all,'  said  the  Baron, '  so 
I  might;  I  didn't  think  of  that 
But  still  I  feel  asif  I  must  do  some- 
thing juvenile !' 

'Ah I  that's  the  effect  of  your 
change  of  nature,'  said  the  goblin. 
'  Never  mind,  I'll  give  you  plenty  t» 
do,  presently.' 
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'  CShange  of  nature !  what  do  yon 
mean,  yon  old  oonnndnun?'  said 
the  Baron. 

'  You're  another/  said  the  goblin. 
'But  never  mind.  What  I  mean  is 
just  this.  What  you  are  now  feel- 
ing is  the  natural  consequence  of 
my  magic  wine,  which  has  changed 
you  into  a  &iry.  Thaf  s  what's  the 
matter,  sir.' 

'A  £Gury!  me!'  exclaimed  the 
Baron.    '  Get  out ;  I'm  too  fat' 

'Fat!  oh,  that's  nothing.  We 
shall  put  you  in  regular  training, 
and  you'll  soon  be  slim  enough  to 
creep  into  a  lady's  stocking.  Not 
that  you'll  bo  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  but  I'm  merely 
giving  you  an  idea  of  your  future 
figure.* 

'No,  no,'  said  the  Baron;  'me 
thin!  that's  too  ridiculous.  Why, 
thaf 8  worse  than  being  a  fairy. 
You  don't  mean  it,  though,  do  you  ? 
I  do  feel  rather  peculiar.' 

M  do,  indeed,'  said  the  visitor. 
'  You  don't  dislike  it,  do  you?' 

'Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do,  en- 
tirely. It's  queer,  though,^  feel  so 
uncommon  friendly.  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  shako  hands,  or  pat 
somebody  on  the  back.' 

'Ah!'  said  the  goblin,  'I  know 
how  it  is.  Bum  feeling,  when  you're 
not  accustomed  to  it.  But  come: 
finish  that  glass,  for  we  must  be  off. 
We've  got  a  precious  deal  to  do  bo- 
fore  morning,  I  can  tell  you.  Are 
you  ready?' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  Baron.  '  I'm 
just  in  the  humour  to  make  a  night 
of  it' 

'  Come  along,  then,'  said  the  gob- 
lin. 

They  proceeded  for  a  short  time 
in  silence  along  the  corridors  of  the 
old  castl&  They  carried  no  candle, 
but  the  Baron  noticed  that  every- 
thing seemed  perfectly  light  wher- 
ever they  stood,  but  relapsed  into 
darkness  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
by.    The  goblin  8X)oke  first 

'  I  say.  Baron,  you've  been  an  un- 
oommon  old  bruto  in  your  time, 
now,  haven't  you?' 

'  H'm,'  said  the  Baron,  reflectively, 
'I  don't  know.  Well,  yes,  I  rather 
think  I  have.' 

'  How  jolly  miserable  you've  been 
making,  those  two  young   people. 


you  old  sinner!  You  know  who  I 
mean.' 

'Eh,  what?  You  know  that,  too?' 
said  the  Baron. 

*  Enpw  it ;  of  course  I  da  Why, 
bless  your  heart,  I  know  everything, 
my  dear  boy.  But  you  haw  made 
yourself  an  old  pig  in  that  quarter, 
considerably.  Am't  you  blushing, 
you  hardhearted  old  monster?' 

'  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  said  the 
Baron,  scratching  his  nose,  as  if  that 
was  where  he  expected  to  feel  it 
I  believe  I  have  treated  them  badly, 
though,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it' 

At  this  moment  they  reached  the 
door  of  Bertha's  chamber.  The  door 
opened  of  itself  at  their  approach. 

'Gome  along,'  said  the  goblin, 
'  you  won't  waJke  her.  Now,  old 
flmty-heart,  look  there.' 

The  sight  that  met  the  Baron's 
view  was  one  that  few  fathers  could 
have  beheld  without  affectionato 
emotion.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, however,  tiie  Baron  would 
not  have  felt  at  all  sentimental  on 
the  subJBCt,  but  to-night  something 
made  mm  view  things  in  quite  a 
different  light  to  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to.  I  shouldn^t  like  to  make 
aflSdavit  of  the  fact,  but  if  s  my  po- 
sitive impression  that  he  sigheoL 

Now,  my  dear  reader — ^particu- 
larly if  a  gentleman—don't  unagino 
I'm  going  to  indulge  your  im- 
pertinent curiosity  with  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  sacred  details 
of  a  lady's  sleeping  apartment. 
You're  not  a  fiury,  you  know,  and  I 
don't  see  that  it  can  possibly  matter 
to  you  whether  fair  Bertha's  dainty 
little  bottines  were  tidily  placed  on 
the  chair  by  her  bedside,  or  thrown 
carelessly,  as  they  had  been  taken 
off,  upon  the  hearth-rug,  where  her 
favourite  spaniel  reposed,  warming 
his  nose  in  his  sleep  before  the  last 
smouldering  embers  of  the  decaying 
fire ;  or  whether  her  crinoline — but 
if  she  did  wear  a  crinoline,  what  can 
that  possibly  matter,  sir,  to  you? 
All  I  shall  tell  you  is,  that  every- 
thing looked  snug  and  comfortable  ; 
but  somehow,  any  place  got  that 
look  when  Bertha  was  in  it  And 
now  a  word  about  the  jewel  in  the 
casket — pet  Bertha  herself.  Beally, 
I'm  at  a  loss  to  describe  her.  How 
do  you  look  when  you're  asleep? — 
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Well,  it  vrasa'i  like  tJiat ;  not  a  bit! 
Fancy  a  sweet  girl  face,  the  cheek 
faintly  flushed  with  a  soft  wann  tint^ 
like  the  blush  in  the  heart  of  the 
opening  rose,  and  made  brighter  by 
the  contrast  of  the  snowy  pillow  on 
which  it  rested;  dark  alken  hair, 
curling  and  clustering  lovingly  over 
the  tiniest  of  tiny  ears,  and  the 
Hoftest,  whitest  neck  that  ever 
mortal  maiden  was  blessed  with; 
long  silken  eyelashes,  fringing  lids 
only  less  beautiful  ^an  tlie  dear 
earnest  eyes  they  cover.  Fancy  all 
this,  and  fancy,  too,  if  you  can, 
the  expression  of  perfect  goodness 
and  purity  that  lit  up  the  sweet 
features  of  the  slumb^ing  maiden 
with  a  beauty  almost  angelic,  and 
you  will  see  what  the  Baron  saw  that 
night  Not  quite  all,  however,  for 
the  Baron's  vision  paused  not  at  the 
bedside  before  him,  but  had  passed 
on  from  the  face  of  the  sleeping 
maiden  to  another  &co  as  lovely, 
that  of  the  young  wife.  Bertha's 
mother,  who  had,  years  before, 
taken  her  angel  beauty  to  the  angels. 

The  goblin  spoke  to  the  Baron's 
thought.  '  Wonderfully  like  her,  is 
she  not.  Baron  ?'  The  Baron  slowly 
incb'ned  his  head. 

'  You  made  her  very  happy,  didn't 
you?*  The  tone  in  which  the  gob- 
lin spoke  was  harsh  and  moc£ng. 
'A  fiuthful  husband,  tender  and 
true  I  She  must  have  been  a  happy 
wife,  eh,  Baron  ?' 

The  Baron's  head  had  sunk  ux)on 
his  bosom.  Old  recollections  were 
thronging  into  his  awakened  me- 
mory. Solemn  vows  to  love  and 
cherish,  somewhat  strangely  kept. 
Memories  of  bitter  words,  and  savage 
oaths,  showered  at  a  quiet  uncom- 
plaining figure,  without  one  word  in 
reply.  And  last,  the  memory  of  a 
fit  of  drunken  passion,  and  a  hasty 
blow  struck  with  a  heavy  hand; 
and  then  of  three  months  fading 
away;  and  last,  of  her  last  prayer 
—for  her  baby  and  him. 

'A  good  husband  makes  a  good 
father.  Baron.  No  wonder  you  are 
somewhat  chary  of  rashly  entrusting 
to  a  suitor  the  happiness  of  a  sweet 
flower  like  this.  Poor  child !  it  is 
hard,  though,  that  she  must  think 
no  more  of  him  she  loves  so  dearly. 
See!   she  is  weeping  even  in  her 


dreams.  But  you  have  good  icasons, 
no  doubt.  Young  Carl  is  wild, 
perhaps,  or  drinks,  or  gambles,  eh? 
What  I  none  of  these  ?  Perhaps  he 
is  [wayward  and  uncertain,  and  yon 
fear  that  the  honied  words  of  court- 
ship might  tom  to  bitter  sayings  in 
matrimony.  They  do,  sometimes, 
eh.  Baron?  By  all  means  gnaid 
her  from  such  a  fate  as  that  Poor 
tfflider  flower!  Or  who  knows, 
worse  than  that.  Baron!  Hard  words 
brc»k  no  bones,  they  say,  but  angry 
men  are  quick,  and  a  blow  is  soon 
struck,  eh  r 

The  goblin  had  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Bfiuron's  arm,  and  the  last  words 
were  literally  hissed  into  his  ear. 
The  Baron's  frame  swayed  to  and 
fro  under  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tions. At  last,  with  a  cry  of  agony, 
he  dashed  his  hands  upon  lus 
forehead.  The  veins  were  swollen 
up  like  thick  cords,  and  his  voice 
was  almost  inarticulate  in  its  unna- 
tural hoarseness. 

'  Torturer,  j*elea8e  me !  Let  me 
go,  let  me  go'  and  do  something  to 
forget  the  past ;  or  I  shall  go  mad 
or  die!* 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room  and 
paced  wildly  down  the  corridor,  the 
goblin  following  him.  At  last,  as 
they  came  near  the  outer  door  of 
the  castie,  which  opened  of  itself  as 
they  reached  it,  the  spirit  8X)oke : 

'This  way.  Baron,  this  way;  I 
told  you  there  was  work  for  us  to 
do  before  morning,  you  know.' 

'Work!'  exclaimed  the  Baron, 
absently,  passing  his  fingers  through 
his  tangled  hair;  'Oh,  yes,  work! 
the  harder  and  the  rougher  the  betr 
isr ;  anything  to  make  me  forget' 

The  two  stepped  out  into  the 
courtyard,  and  the  Baron  shivered, 
though,  as  it  seemed,  unconsdously, 
at  the  breath  of  the  frt»ty  mid- 
night air.  The  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  the  Baron's  heavy 
boots  sank  into  it  with  a  crisp,  crush- 
ing sound  at  every  tread.  He  was 
beheaded,  but  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact,  and  tramped  on, 
as  if  utterly  indifierent  to  anything 
but  his  ovm  thoughts.  At  last,  as 
a  blast  of  the  night  wind,  keener 
than  ordinary,  swept  over  him,  he 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  feel  the 
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chill.     His  teeth  chattered,  and  he 
muttered, '  Cold,  very  cold/ 

'  Ay,  Baron/  said  the  goblin,  '  it 
is  cold,  even  to  us,  who  are  healthy 
and  sirong,  and  warmed  with  wine. 
Colder  still,  though,  to  those  who 
are  hungry  and  half-naked,  and  have 
to  sleep  on  the  snow.' 

'Sleep?  snow?*  said  the  Baron. 
'Who  sleeps  on  the  snow?  why,  I 
wouldn't  let  my  dogs  be  out  on  such 
a  night  as  this.' 

'  Your  dogs,  no !'  said  the  goblin ; 
'  I  spoke  of  meaner  animals — your 
wretched  tenants.  Did  you  not 
order  yesterday,  that  Wilhebn  and 
Friedrich,  if  they  did  not  pay  their 
rent  to-morrow,  should  be  turned  out 
to  sleep  on  the  snow?  a  snug  bed  for 
the  little  ones,  and  a  nice  white 
coverlet,  eh?  Ha!  ha!  twenty 
florins  or  so  is  no  great  matter,  is 
it  ?  I'm  afraid  their  chance  is  small, 
nevertheless.    Come  and  see.' 

The  Baron  hung  his  head.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
first  of  the  poor  dwellings,  which 
they  entered  noiselessly.  The  fire- 
less  grate,  the  carpetless  floor,  the 
broken  window-panes,  all  gave 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  occupants.  In 
one  comer  lay  sleeping  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  three  children,  and 
nestb'ng  to  each  other  for  the  warmth 
which  their  ragged  coverlet  could 
not  afford.  In  the  man,  the  Baron 
recognized  his  tenant,  Wilhelm,  one 
of  those  who  had  been  with  him  to 
b^  for  indulgence  on  the  previous 
day.  The  keen  features,  and  bones 
almost  starting  through  the  pallid 
skin,  showed  how  heavily  the  hand 
of.  hunger  had  been  laid  upon  all. 
The  cold  night  wind  moaned  and 
whistled  through  the  many  flaws  in 
the  ill-glazed,  ill-thatehed  tenem^it, 
and  rustled  over  the  sleejjers,  who 
shivered  even  in  their  sleep. 

'Ha,  Baron,'  said  the  goblin, 
'Death  is  breathing  in  their  &ce8 
even  now,  you  see;  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  lay  them  to  sleep  in 
the  snow,  is  it?  They  would  sleep 
a  little  sounder,  that's  all.' 

The  Baron  shuddered,  and  then, 

liastily  pulling  the  warm  coat  from 

his  own  shoulders,  he  spread  it  over 

the  sleepers. 

'Oho!'  said  the  goblin,  'bravely 


done.  Baron!  By  all  means  keep 
them  warm  to-night,  they'll  eiyoy  the 
snow  more  to-morrow,  you  know.' 

Strange  to  say,  the  Baron,  instead 
of  feeling  chilled  when  he  had  re- 
moved his  coat,  felt  a  stnmge  glow 
of  warmth  spread  from  the  region 
of  the  heart  over  his  entire  frame. 
The  goblin's  continual  allusions  to 
his  former  intention,  which  he  had 
by  this  time  totally  relinquished, 
hurt  him,  and  he  said,  rather  pathe- 
tically, 'Don't  talk  of  that  again, 
good  goblin,  I'd  rather  sleep  on  the 
snow  fliyself.' 

*Eh!  what?' said  the  goblin, 'you 
don't  mean  to  say  you're  sorry? 
Then  what  do  you  say  to  nmlring 
these  poor  people  comfortable?' 

'With  all  my  heart,'  said  the 
Baron,  'if  we  had  only  anything  to 
do  it  with.' 

'  You  leave  that  to  me,'  said  the 
goblin,  'your  brother  fairies  are 
not  far  off,  you  may  be  sure.' 

As  he  spoke  he  clapped  his  hands 
thrice,  and  before  the  third  clap  had 
died  away,  the  poor  cottage  was 
swarming  with  tmy  figures,  whom 
the  Baron  rightly  conjectured  to  be 
the  fiedries  themselves. 

Now  you  may  not  be  aware  (the 
Baron  wasn't  until  that  night)  that 
there  are  among  the  £edries  trades 
and  professions,  just  as  with  ordi- 
nary mortals.  However,  there  tii^y 
were,  each  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  his  or  her  particular  busi- 
ness, and  to  it  thdy  went  manfully. 
A  £suiy  glazier  put  in  new  panes  to 
the  shattered  windows,  Mry  car- 
I)enters  replaced  the  doors  upon 
their  hinges,  and  &iry  painters, 
with  inconceivable  celerity,  made 
cupboards  and  closeto  as  fresh  as 
paiat  could  make  them;  one  fairy 
housemaid  laid  and  lit  a  roaring 
fire,  while  another  dusted  and  rul> 
bed  chairs  and  tables  to  a  miracu- 
lous degree  of  brightness;  a  &iry 
butler  uncorked  bottles  of  £ury 
wine,  and  a  fairy  cook  laid  out  a 
repast  of  most  tempting  appear- 
ance. The  Baron,  hearing  a  tapping 
above  him,  cast  his  eyes  upwards 
and  beheld  a  fairy  sbiter  rapidly 
repairing  a  hole  in  the  roof;  and 
when  he  bent  them  down  again,  i^ey 
fell  on  a  fairy  doctor  mixing  a  cor- 
dial for  the  sleepers.     Nay,  there 
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was  even  a  f&vrj  parson,  who,  not 
baying  any  present  employment, 
contented  himself  with  rubbing  his 
hands  and  looking  pleasant,  proba- 
bly waiting  till  somebody  might 
want  to  be  christened  or  married. 
Every  trade,  every  profession  or  oc- 
cupation, appeared,  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  represented ;  nay,  we  beg 
I)ardon,  with  one  exception  only,  for 
the  Baion  used  to  say,  when  after- 
wards relating  his  experiences  to 
bachelor  firiends,  'You  may  believe 
me  or  not,  sir,  there  was  everv  mor- 
tal business  under  the  sun,  but  devU 
a  hit  of  a  latoyer,* 

The  Barou  could  not  long  re- 
main inactive.  He  was  rapidly 
seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  do 
something  to  help,  which  manifested 
itself  in  insane  attempts  to  assist 
everybody  at  once.  At  last,  after 
Iiaving  taken  all  the  skin  off  his 
knuckles  in  attempting  to  hammer 
in  nails  in  aid  of  the  carpenters, 
and  then  nearly  tumbling  over  a 
fairy  housemaid,  whose  broom  he 
was  offering  to  carry,  he  gave  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  and  stood  aside  with 
his  friend  the  goblin.  He  was  just 
about  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  the 
'poor  occupants  of  the  house  were 
not  awakened  by  so  much  din,  when 
a  fairy  Sam  Slick,  who  had  been 
examining  the  cottager's  old  clock, 
with  a  view  to  a  thorough  repair, 
touched  some  spring  within  it, 
and  it  made  the  usual  purr  pre- 
INiratory  to  striking.  When  lo  and 
behold,  at  the  very  first  stroke,  cot- 
tage, goblin,  fishmes,  and  all  disap- 
peared into  utter  daxkness,  and  the 
Baron  found  himself  in  his  turret- 
chamber,  rubbing  his  toe,  which  he 
had  just  hit  with  considerable  force 
against  the  fender.  As  he  was  only 
in  his  slippers,  the  concussion  was 
unpleasant,  and  the  Baron  rubbed 
his  toe  for  a  good  while.  After  he 
had  finished  with  his  toe,  he  rubbed 
his  nose,  and  finally,  with  a  cotmte- 
nanoe  of  deep  reflection,  scratched 
the  bump  of  something  or  other  at 
the  top  of  his  head.  The  old  clock 
on  the  stairs  was  striking  three,  and 
the  fire  had  gone  out  The  Baion 
reflected  for  a  short  time  longer, 
and  finally  decided  that  he  had 
better  go  to  bed,  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly. 


The  morning  dawned  upon  the 
very  ideal,  as  far  as  weather  was 
concerned,  of  a  Christmas  Day.  A 
bright  winter  sun  shone  out  just 
vividly  enough  to  make  everything 
look  genial  and  pleasant,  and  yet 
not  witii  sufficient  warmth  to  mar 
the  pure  unbroken  surficice  of  the 
crisp  white  snow,  which  lay  like  a 
never-ending  white  lawn  upon  the 
ground,  and  glittered  in  myriad 
silver  fl^es  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
sturdy  evergreens.  I'm  afraid  the 
Baron  had  not  had  a  very  good 
night ;  at  any  rate,  I  know  that  he 
was  wide-awiedce  at  an  hour  long 
before  his  usual  time  of  rising. 
He  lay  first  on  one  side,  and  tbm 
on  the  other,  and  then,  by  way  of 
variety,  turned  on  his  back,  with 
lus  magenta  nose  pointing  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  ceiling;  but 
it  was  all  of  no  use.  Do  what  he 
would,  he  couldn't  get  to  sleep,  and 
at  last,  not  long  after  daybreak,  he 
tumbled  out  of  bed,  and  proceeded 
to  dress.  Even  after  he  was  oat 
of  bed  his  fidgetiness  continued.  It 
did  not  strike  him,  until  after  he  had 
got  one  boot  on,  that  it  ^ould  he  a 
more  natural  proceeding  to  put  his 
stockings  on  first;  after  whi«h  he 
caught  himself  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
put  his  trousers  on  over  his  head; 
(which,  I  may  mention  for  the  infor- 
mation of  lady  readers,  who,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  biow 
anything  about  such  matters,  is  not 
the  mode  most  generally  adopted). 
In  a  word,  the  Baron's  mind  was 
evidently  preoccupied;  his  whole 
air  was  that  of  a  man  who  fblt  a 
strong  impulse  to  do  something  or 
other,  but  could  not  quite  make  up 
his  mind  to  it  At  last,  however, 
the  good  impulse  conquered,  «pd 
this  wicked  old  Baron,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  calm  bright  Christmas 
morning,  went  down  upon  his 
knees  and  prayed.  Stiff  were  his 
knees  and  slow  his  tongue,  for  nei- 
ther had  done  such  work  for  many  a 
long  day  past;  but  I  have  read  in 
the  Book,  of  the  joy  of  the  angels 
over  a  repenting  sinner.  There 
needs  not  much  eloquence  to  pn^ 
the  Publican's  Prayer,  and  who  shall 
say  but  there  was  gladness  in  hea- 
ven that  Christmas  morning? 

The  Baron's  appeanmce  down- 
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stairs  at  such  an  early  hour  occa- 
sioned quite  a  commotion.    Nor  were 
the  domestics  reassured  when  the 
Baron  ordered  a  bullock  to  be  killed 
and  jointed  instantly,  and  all  the 
available  provisions  in  the  larder, 
including  sausage,  to  be  packed  up 
in  baskets,  with  a  good  store  of  his 
own  peculiar  wine.    One  ancient  re- 
tainer was  heard  to  declare,  with 
much  pathos,  that  he  feared  master 
had  gone  '  off  his  head.'   However, 
'off  his  head'  or  not,  they  knew 
the  Baron  must  bo  obeyed,  and  in 
an  exceedingly  short  space  of  time 
he  sallied   forth,   accompanied  l^ 
three  servants  carrying  the  baskets, 
and  wondering  what  in  the  name  of 
fortune  their  master  would  do  next 
He  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  Wil- 
helm,  whioh  he  had  visited  with 
the  goblin  on  the  previous  night 
The  labours  of  the  fairies  did  not 
seem  to  have  produced  much  lasting 
benefit,  for  the  appearance  of  every- 
thing around  was  as  wretched  as 
could  be.    The  poor  family  thought 
that    the   Baron   had  come    him- 
self to  turn  them  out  of  house  and 
home ;  and  the  poor  children  hud- 
dled up    timidly  to   their  mother 
for  protection,  while  the  father  at- 
tempted some  words  of  entieaty  for 
mercy.    The  x)ale,  pinched  features 
of  the  group,  and  their  looks  of 
dread  and  wretchedness,  were  too 
much  for  the  Baron.    '  Eh !  what ! 
what  do  you  mean,  confoimd  you? 
Turn  you  out !    Of  course  not :  I've 
brought  you  some  breakfast    Here ! 
Fritz — Carl ;  where  are  the  knaves? 
Now  then,  unpack,  and  don't  be  a 
week  about  it    Can't  you  see  the 
people   are   hungry,   ye    villains? 
Here,  lend  me  the  corkscrew.'   This 
last  being   a  tool  the  Baron  was 
tolerably   accustomed   to,   he   had 
better  success  than  with  those  of 
the  fairy  carpenters :  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  poor  tenants  were 
seated   before  a  roaring   fire,  and 
doing  justice,  with  the  appetite  of 
starvation,  to  a  substantial  oreak&st 
The  Baron  felt  a  queer  sensation  in 
his  throat  at  the  sight  of  the  poor 
people's  enjoyment,  and  had  passed 
the  back  of  his  hand  twice  across 
his  eyes  when  he  thought  no  one 
was  looking ;  but  his  emotion  fairly 
rose  to  boiling  point  when  the  poor 


&ther,  Wilhelm,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  poxmd 
of  beef  in  his  mouth,  sprang  up 
from  the  table  and  flung  himself  at 
the  Baron's  knees,  invoking  bless- 
ings on  him  for  his  goodness.  '  Get 
up,  you  audacious  scoundrel  I' 
roared  the  Baron.  '  What  the  deuce 
do  you  mean  by  such  conduct,  eh ! 
confound  you  ?'  At  this  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mynheer 
Klootz,  who  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  Baron's  change  of  intentions,  and 
who,  seeing  Wilhelm  at  the  Baron's 
feet,  and  hearing  the  latter  s])eaking, 
as  he  thought,  in  an  angry  tone,  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Wilhelm  was  entreating  for  longer 
indulgence.  He  rushed  at  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  collared  him. 
'  Not  if  we  know  it,'  exclaimed  he ; 
'  youll  have  the  wolves  for  bedfel- 
lows to-night,  I  reckon.  Come 
along,  my  fine  fellow.'  As  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  back  towards 
the  Baron,  with  the  intention  of 
dragging  his  victim  to  the  door. 
The  Baron's  little  gray  eyes  twin- 
kled, and  his  whole  frame  qui- 
vered with  suppressed  emotion, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  moment, 
vented  itself  in  a  kick,  and  such  a 
kick !  Not  one  of  your  Varsoviana 
flourishes,  but  a  kick  that  employed 
every  muscle  from  hip  to  toe,  and 
drove  the  worthy  steward  up  against 
the  door,  like  a  ball  from  a  catopult 
Misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and 
so  Mynheer  Elootz  found  with  re- 
gard to  the  kick,  for  it  was  followed, 
without  loss  of  time,  by  several 
dozen  others,  as  like  it  as  possible, 
from  the  Baron's  heavy  boots. 
Wounded  lions  proverbially  come 
badly  off,  and  Fntz  and  Caxi,  who 
had  suffered  from  many  an  act  of 
petty  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
stewEird,  thought  they  could  not  do 
better  than  follow  their  master's 
example,  which  they  did  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Elootz  did  escape  from  the 
cottage  at  last,  I  don't  believe  he 
could  have  had  any  os  sacri  left 

After  having  executed  this  little 
act  of  poetical  justice,  the  Baron  and 
lus  servants  visited  the  other  cot- 
tages, in  all  of  which  they  were  re- 
ceived with  dread,  and  dismissed 
with  blessings.    Having  completed 
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his  tour  of  charity,  the  Baron  re- 
tamed  home  to  break&st,  feeling 
more  really  contented  than  he  had 
done  for  many  a  long  year.  He 
found  Bertha,  vrho  had  not  risen 
when  he  started,  in  a  considerable 
4state  of  anxiety  as  to  what  he  could 
possibly  have  been  doing.  In  answer 
to  her  inquiries  he  told  her,  with  a 
roughness  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing, to  '  mind  her  own  business.' 
The  gentle  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  the  harshness  of  the  reply; 
perceiving  which,'  the  Baron  was 
beyond  measure  distressed,  and 
chucked  her  under  the  chin  in  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  very  conciliatory 
manner.  'Eh I  what,  my  pretty? 
tears?  No,  surely.  Bertha  must 
forgive  her  old  father.  I  didn't 
mean  it,  you  know,  my  pet;  and 
yet,  on  second  thoughts,  yes  I  did, 
too.'  Bertha's  face  was  overcast 
again.  'My  little  girl  thinks  she 
has  no  business  anywhere,  eh !  Is 
that  it  ?  Well,  then,  my  pet,  sup- 
pose you  make  it  your  business  to 
write  a  note  to  young  Carl  von 
Sempach,  and  say  I'm  afraid  I  was 
rather  rude  to  him  yesterday,  but  if 
he'll  look  over  it,  and  come  and 
take  a  snug  fa,im\j  dinner  and  a 
slice  of  the  pudding  with  us  to-day 

'    '  Why,  pa,  you  don't  mean — 

yes,  I  do  really  believe  you  do- 


The  Baron's  eyes  were  winking  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen.  '  Why,  you  dear, 
dear,  dear  old  pa !'  And  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  upsetting  the  break- 
fast table.  Bertha  rushed  at  the 
Baron,  and  flinging  two  sofk  white 
arms  about  his  neck,  kissed  him — 
oh,  how  she  did  kiss  him!  I 
shouldn't  have  thought,  myself,  she 
could  possibly  have  had  any  le^  for 
Carl ;  out  I  dare  say  Bertha  attended 
to  his  interests  in  that  respect  some- 
how. 

•  ♦  •  * 

Well,  Carl  came  to  dinner,  and 
the  Boron  was,  not  many  years 
after,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
.grandpapa,  and  a  very  jolly  old 
grandpapa  he  made.  Is  that  all 
jou  wanted  to  know? 

About  Klootz?  Well,  Klootz  got 
over  the  kicking,  but  he  was  dis- 
missed &om  the  Baron's  service ;  and 
on  examination  of  his  accounts,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  in 


the  habit  of  robbing  the  Baron  of 
nearly  a  third  of  his  yearly  income, 
which  he  had  to  refund;  and  with 
the  money  he  was  thus  compelled 
to  disgorge,  the  Baron  built  new 
cottages  for  his  tenants,  and  new- 
stocked  their  farms.  Kor  was  he 
the  poorer  in  the  end,  for  his  tenants 
worked  with  the  energy  of  grati- 
tude, and  he  was  soon  many  times 
richer  than  when  the  goblin  visited 
bim  on  that  Christmas  Eve. 

And  was  the  gobUn  ever  ex- 
plained? Certainly  not.  How  dare 
you  have  the  impertinence  to  sup- 
pose such  a  thing?  An  empty 
bottle,  covered  with  cobwebs,  was 
found  the  next  morning  in  the  tar- 
ret  chamber,  which  the  Baron  at 
first  imagined  must  be  the  bottle 
from  which  the  goblin  produced  his 
magic  wine ;  but  as  it  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  labelled  'Old 
Jamaica  Bum,'  of  course  that  could 
not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
However  it  was,  the  Baron  never 
thoroughly  eigoyed  any  other  wine 
after  it ;  and  as  he  did  not  thenoe- 
forth  get  drunk,  on  an  average,  more 
than  two  nights  a  week,  or  swear 
more  than  about  eight  oaths  a  day, 
I  think  King  Christmas  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  thoroughly  reformed 
himu  And  he  always  maintained,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  was 
changed  into  a  fairy,  and  became 
exceedingly. angry  if  contradicted. 

Who  doesn^t  believe  in  iiuiies 
after  this?  I  only  hope  Eing 
Christmas  may  make  a  few  more 
good  fairies  this  year,  to  brighten 
the  homes  of  the  poor  with  the  light 
of  Christmas  charity.  Truly  w© 
need  not  look  far  for  almsman. 
Cold  and  hunger,  disease  and  death, 
ore  around  us  [at  all  times ;  but  «l 
no  time  do  they  press  more  heavily 
on  the  poor  than  at  this  joviu 
Christmas  season.  Shall  we  shot 
out,  in  our  mirth  and  jollity,  the  ciy 
of  the  hungry  poor?  or  shall  we  not 
rather  remember,  in  the  midst  of  our 
happy  family  circles,  round  our  well- 
filled  tables,  and  before  our  blazing 
fires,  that  our  brothers  are  starving 
out  in  the  cold,  and  that  the  Christ- 
mas song  of  the  angels  was  '  Good- 
will to  men?' 

A.J.L. 


chSistmas  in  a  cellab. 
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jTOBE  than  thiee  jmn  ago  I  was  fbrbuKht  How  inBignificflnt  were 
'X  Bent  »mtf  &om  London  for  the  minor  annoyaocea  of  draughts, 
the  benefit  of  m;  health.  It  would  pills,  irritating  iindeiwdothing,  and 
be  nseleee  to  mentian  in  what  etrict  n^imon,  oompaied  to  that  in- 
breezy  spot  I  spent  my  exile,  tolerable  ennnit 
Suffice  it,  that  it  was  hwhly  sain-  What  a  thrill  of  pleasnie  I  felt 
brions,  and  intolerably  dim.  I  wu  vhen  a  long  strip  of  yellow  paper 
fbibiddan  to  read.  Every  day  seemed  informed  me  that  the  '  Theatre 
to'  last  a  week,  and  every  night  a  Boyal  — ~  would  shortlT  opoi  for 
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a  limited  season.'  Here  was  occnpa- 
tion  for  my  dreary  eTeniogs.    The 

Theatre  Eoyal did  open,  and 

I  ooDunenced  an  acqnaintanoe  with 
fhe  'Acting  Drama/  as  published 
1^  Cumberland.  After  the  per- 
formance, I  used  to  smoke  a  cigar 
(tobacco  was  strictly  forbidden,  but 
I  smoked  ncTertheless)  in  the  cofTee- 
loom  of  the  Hose  and  Grown  Hotel ; 
and  there  I  met  the  actor  who  played 
the  stem  parents  at  the  theatre,  and 
was  adamant  for  four  acts,  only  to 
melt  in  the  fifth,  and  consent  to  the 
union  of  his  son  or  daughter,  as  the 
Case  might  be.  He  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  reteran,  quite  of  the 
old  school— took  snuff,  wore  a  Mil, 
smiled  whenever  he  was  addressed, 
and  had  a  fatherly  manner,  acquired 
by  a  long  course  of  dramatic  pater- 
nity. He  used  to  tell  singular 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  true,  some 
of  them  much  less  than  more; 
among  others,  one  which  I  thought 
interesting  enough,  having  obtained 
his  'kind  jwrmission,'  to  reproduce. 
I  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

*  Suckport  is  a  seaport  town,'  he 
began, '  situate— as  guide-books  say 
— ^four  miles  &om  the  sea,  and  every^ 
thing  in  Suckport  is  of  the  sea,  fishy, 
from  the  gilt  three-masted  ship  on 
the  vane  over  the  Town  Hall  to  the 
rope-walks,  timber-yards,  and  old 
boats  in  the  outskirts.  Every  man 
with  money,  no  matter  what  bis 
pursuits,  keeps  a  yacht;  and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  iJie  small 
fry  of  fishermen's  children  were 
weaned  on  boat-hooks. 

'  The  Suckport  theatre  (I  mean  the 
old  theatre,  for  I  am  speiJdng  of  the 
year  1 8  — )  stood,  as  country  theatres 
always  do,  at  the  most  inconvenient 
end  of  a  dirty  lane  —  in  fact,  it 
stood  upon  a  wharf,  and  had  been 
a  granary,  or  store,  or  warehouse, 
or  something  of  that  sort :  the  wall 
at  the  end  that  was  used  for  t^e 
stage  went  right  down  into  the  dirty 
liver,  which,  as  you  might  see  by 
the  wet  space  between  h^h  and 
low  water-mark,  washed  it  with 
refuse  twice  a  day. 

'It  was  just  eleven  o'clock,  and  a 
rainy  mornings  as  I  picked  my  steps 
over  the  petnfied  kidneys  that  did 
not  pave  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
stage-door.     It  was  a  melancholy 


lane,  b^inning  with  a  little  chapel 
rented  by  the  Primitive  Muggle- 
tonians  (junior  branch),  then  going 
into  stables  and  back  premifes,  then 
asserting  itself  hideously  with 
a  reeking  slaughterhouse  in  the 
centre,  returning  to  stables  and 
back  premises,  and  terminating  with 
a  rabbit-hutch-looking  stage-door. 
Not  an  object  could  be  seen  but  a 
misanthropic  cock  and  three  drag- 
gle-tailed nens.  I  walked  on  to  the 
stage,  which  was  as  chill  and  cheer- 
less as  stages  usually  are  on  January 
mornings,  and,  as  I  looked  into  the 
vacant  darkness  visible,  my  old 
notion  came  into  my  head  of  the 
likeness  of  an  empty  theatre  to  an 
empty  coffin. 

'It  was  a  queer  old  building,  that 
ex-warehouse  that  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  temple  of  the  drama, 
and  among  other  requirements  for 
the  dramatic  art,  boasted  extensive 
cellarage.  Messrs.  Cape  and  Corian- 
der, the  great  wine  merchants,  at 
one  time  kept  all  their  stock  there, 
until  one  high  tide  the  water  rushed 
in,  smashed  the  bottles,  and  so 
damaged  Messrs.  Gape  and  Corian- 
der, that  they  were  forced  to  turn 
bankrupts — not  that  it  hurt  them,  for 
afterwards  they  were  richer  men  than 
ever.  Then  extensive  alterations 
were  made,  and  thick  walls  built 
to  keep  out  the  tide;  but  Messrs. 
Cape  and  Coriander  never  again 
housed  their  wine  there.  I  suppoec 
they  did  not  like  the  water  mingling 
itself  in  tiieir  affairs  so  publicly. 

'  Not  a  soul  but  myself  had  thought 
proper  to  be  punctual  for  rehearsal. 
The  first  call  was  for  "  Pizano"  at 
eleven ; .  the  jyantomime  to  follow. 
Our  manager,  Mr,  CWarreboyle, 
never  set  a  good  example,  and  re- 
hearsals usually  began  at  all  sorts 
of  hours.  Annoyed  at  having  left 
my  comfortable  fire,  I  went  back  to 
the  stage-door,  and  stood  looking 
out  into  the  rain. 

'  Two  men  stood  at  theend  of  the 
lane.  After  exchanging  a  fewwordF, 
one  of  them  disappeared,  and  the 
other  tramped  up  to  ma 

'"  This  here  the  playhouse?"  he 
asked. 

'«  This  is  the  theatre/'  1  replied, 
trying  to  impress  him,  but  failing 
signiuly. 
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' "  Ah !  yes ;  the-ay-ter,  if  you  like 
it  better,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  O'Warre- 
boyle  ia manager,  isn't  he?" 

'  The  coobiess  of  the  man's  ques- 
tions and  the  mdeness  of  his  manner 
annoyed  me.  I  had  played  leading 
business — I  "waa  the  Pizarro  of  that 
eyening.  I  therefore  looked  out 
into  the  rain,  and  feigned  not  to 
hear. 

' "  No  offence,  master,"  said  the 
man,  after  a  pause,  "  but  Mr.  Terence 
O'Waireboyle  is  manager, isn't  he?" 
'  Without   deigning  to  turn  my 
head  in  the  direction  of  his  voice,  I 
answered  "  Yes." 
' "  Is  he  in  the  way,  master?" 
' "  No." 

' "  Sure?"  inquired  the  man,  in  a 
tone  of  the  strongest  doubt. 

'  This  was  too  much !  I  turned 
upon  my  heel  and  walked  back  to 
the  stage. 

•  'A  few  minutes  after  the  prompter, 
Sticknam,  arrived,  and  shortly  after 
Scaudrey  and  Mrs.  Foljambe,  who 
played  Falverde  and  Elvira, 
*  "  Now  we  can  begin,"  said  I. 
'  I  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words 
than  I  perceived  by  the  light  of  a 
long  slit  or  opening  in  the  wall, 
which  let  in  the  cold  and  the  rain, 
and  did  duty  as  a  window,  that 
Mrs.  Foljambe  was  in  tears.  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

'"Oh!  that  brute  Foljambe!"  re- 
pb'ed  the  lady ;  *  not  home  till  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  tipsy  as — 
augh !'  and  she  be^ui  to  cry. 

'Mrs.  Fo^'ambe  was  older  than 
her  husband,  and  it  was  said  led 
him  a  life.  The  real  fact  was,  Fol- 
jambe was  a  drunken  little  dog, 
and  spent  money  £E»ter  than  his 
majestic  and  talented  lady  could 
earn  it.  Personally  he  was  not 
worth  his  salt,  but  he  was  engaged 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife. 

' "  I  wish  he  was  dead,  I  do !"  said 
the  poor  woman. 

'"  Hush!  hush !"  said  I,  "don't 
say  that!" 

'"  But  IdSosayit,  andlmean  it — 
a  little  wretch!  I  shall  never  know 
a  moment's  peace  till  he  has  drunk 
himself  into  his  grave !" 

' "  Hush!"  I  repeated,  for  I  saw 
the  figures  of  young  Judson  and 
Dossmore  emerging  from  the  gloom. 
"  Will  he  be  hero  this  morning  V 


' "  No ;  he's  in  bed,  little  brute !" 

'  Behearsal  began.  Ataliba  (Fol- 
,  jambe)  was  absent,  and  so  was  Bdla 
(O'Warreboyle).  Sticknam  told  us 
that  O'W.,  as  we  called  him,  had 
gone  to  Dundringham,  to  arrange 
about  our  oi)ening  there  the  follow- 
ing month.  O'W.  would  not  have 
been  a  bad  actor  for  a  manager  had 
he  not  been  afflicted  with  such  a 
terrible  brogue.  He  had  been  edu* 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin — 
at  least  he  said  so.  I  have  never 
been  in  Ireland,  but  I  should  think 
Trinity  must  be  a  large  college,  for 
all  the  Irishmen  I  have  ever  met 
date  from  it.  "PizaiTo"wa8  run 
through— I  mean  the  rehearsal,  not 
the  character— in  the  usual  ram- 
shackle way;  and  then  we  com- 
menced the  pantomime,  in  which  I 
went  on  for  the  Demon  Singe-his- 
wig-off,  King  of  the  Subternmean 
Salamanders.  The  performance 
that  night  was  for  little  Canks's 
benefit.  Canks  was  our  property- 
man,  and  never  acted  except  upon 
his  benefit,  when  he  always  played 
clown — which  he  considered  to  be 
a  triumph  of  dramatic  art — in  fact, 
he  was  a  disappointed  Grimaldi, 
and  I  believe  would  have  broken 
his  heart  if  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to;  "clown"  once  in  each 
town  in  the  circuit. 

'  I  got  home  about  three  and  dined. 
My  wife  looked  out  my  armour, 
and  sent  our  eldest  boy  to  the  hair- 
dresser's with  my  black-ringlet  wig. 
We  expected  the  pantomime  to  draw 
a  good  house.  Old  Propper,  the  great 
banker,  had  promised  his  suppo>rt. 
He  only  visited  the  theatre  twice  a 
season — once  at  the  bespeak  of  the 
Conservative  member,  and  once 
when  "Pizarro"  was  performed, 
which  play  he  considered  the  finest 
modem  production  of  the  human 
ndnd. 

'  During  the  whole  of  that  day  I 
felt  an  imaccountable  depression  of 
spirits  that  I  could  not  shake  off; 
however,  at  six  o'clock  I  started  for 
the  theatre,  my  carpet-bag  in  one 
hand,  and  my  rapier,  muffled  in  a 
gon-case,  in  the  other.  I  should 
here  mention  that  the  stage  was  on 
tiie  same  level  as  the  ground,  and 
that  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room 
was  immediately  under  the  stage; 
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the  ladies,  as  was  right  they  should, 
had  a  comfortable  room  over  the 
stage,  but  our  den  was  the  most 
wretched  place  conceivable.  It  had 
formed  part  of  the  cellarage  that 
had  been  so  luckily  ruinous  to 
Mei»sr8.  Cape  and  Coriander,  and 
was  a  dingy  hole.  Though  we  put 
boaixls  over  that  portion  of  the 
biick  floor  on  which  we  dressed,  and 
nuuie  our  stove  red  hot,  nothing 
could  keep  out  the  fearful  cold,  nor 
the  damp,  earthy  smell,  and  flavour 
of  wet  sawdust,  imwashed  bottles, 
and  stale  river.  It  was  hke  dressing 
in  a  furnished  sewer  or  dry  drain ; 
in  truth,  the  cellar  was  beneath  the 
level  of  the  water  at  high  tide. 

'Each  actor's  dressing-place  was 
lighted  by  a  candle  in  a  tin  socket 
O'W.  would  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  gas  flttings ;  there  was  also,  for 
the  diffusion  of  a  general  light,  a 
hoop  6us))ended  from  the  ceiling 
with  candles  stuck  in  it — a  sort  of 
cheap  impromptu  chandelier,  such 
as  is  sometimes  hung  up  in  dancing- 
booths  at  coimtry  fairs.  To  gain 
tliis  comfortless  crypt  we  hacl  to 
descend  a  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
picturesquely  worn  and  uneven  as 
with  heavy  coopers  and  drunken 
cellarmen.  Our  dressing-place,  or 
dressing-table,  was  merely  a  few 
stout  planks  nailed  together  by  the 
stage  carpenter;  and  it  had  been 
a  portion  of  the  paternal  thought- 
fulness  of  our  spirited  and  enter- 
prising manager  to  fix  this  dress- 
ing-bench on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cellar  to  the  staircase,  which 
gave  us  the  trouble  of  crossing  a 
floor  whose  every  clammy  brick 
seemed  charged  with  cramps  and 
rheumatisms,  and  to  be  sworn  ce- 
mented foes  to  legs  and  feet  en- 
cased in  silk  stockings,  thin  shoes, 
fleshings,  and  Boman  sandals. 

'Little  Canks  had  a  very  good 
house.  The  Proppers  were  in  the 
stage-box  in  regal  state,  Mr.  Prop- 
per,  in  the  attitude  of  the  county 
member,  with  his  fat  hand  tiirust 
into  his  white  waistcoat,  and  lost 
among  his  frill.  Every  time 
O'Warreboyle  uttered  a  patriotic 
sentiment  in  Dublin  English,  old 
Propper  received  it  as  if  it  were  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  pulled  the  edge  ^ 
of  his  box  with  his  disengaged  himd,  * 
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and  cried  "  Hear,  hear!"  aftrar  the 
fashion  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  convivial  clubs. 
The  effect  was  very  funny.  In  the 
address  to  the  Peruvian  army  (four 
of  them),  O'Warreboyle  shouted : 

' "  My  br-r-r-eeve  associates ! 
Par-r-r-tners  in  my  toils,  my  feel- 
ings, and  my  feeme !  Can  E-rolla's 
wor-r-ds  add  vigour  to  the  vir-r- 
tuous  ener-r-gies  that  inspire  your 
harruts  ?" 

' "  No!  no!"  interrupted  Propper. 

' "  The  thr-iK>ne  we  honour-r  is 
the  people's  choice!"  proceeded 
0*W.  (fwt  Bdln). 

'"  Hear!  hear!"  said  Propper. 

' "  The  laws  that  gov-ver-m  us  are 
our  brave  fawthers'  legaoee !" 

' "  So  they  are!"  said  Propper. 

' "  The  feith  we  r-iever-rence 
teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of  amitee 
with  all  mankoind,  with  surest  hope 
of  our  Creator's  mercee  and  r-re* 
war-rud  hereafter!" 

' "  Bra-wo  /  Very  good !"  from 
Propper. 

Tell  your  invadthers  litis! '^ 
Yes!  yes!" 

And  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  ko 
change !" 

' "  Hear!  he-ABl"  said  the  banker, 
perhaps  thinking  of  his  notes. 

' "  And,  least  of  all,  such  change  as 
THEY  would  br-r-ing  usl" 

'  "  Bra-vo  !"  shouted  Propper, 
amid  thunders  of  applause. 

'  O'Warreboyle  dared  not  offend 
the  banker,  but  I  know  he  felt 
daggers,  though  he  looked  none. 

*  The  piece  went  off  veiy  well, 
though  that  little  wretch  Foljambe 
was  the  tipsiest  of  Ataiibas,  I  ob- 
served that  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
wero  still  red,  but  she  had  reached 
the  dignified  and  majestic  degree  of 
conjugal  quarrel,  and  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  him,  though 
spurred  to  it  by  his  remarking 
whenever  she  came  near  him,  "  Oh! 
isn't  she  cross?"  The  combat  be- 
tween me  and  tiiat  stupid  Dossmoro 
was  rapturously  applauded,  and  the 
curtun  fell  amid  great  enthnsiasm, 
O'W.,  as  was  his  custom,  inasting 
in  joining  in  his  own  dirge,  as  he 
lay  upon  his  bier — a  butcher's 
cratch,  borrowed  from  the  slaughter* 
house  in  the  lane. 

'After  the  play,  O'W.  told  me  he 
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had  had  bod  luck  at  Dundringham, 
and  feared  he  should  not  be  able 
to  open  there.  He  owed  the  pro- 
prietors a  year's  rent,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  payment  before  reoccupo- 
tion.  O'W.  did  yery  well  with  his 
six  towns,  but  he  was  an  extrava- 
gant man,  and  gambled  fearfully. 
I  tried  to  cheer  him  up,  and  then 
descended  the  stone  staircase  to 
dress  for  the  demon  in  the  panto- 
mima 

'  No  sooner  had  my  feet  touched 
the  floor  than  a  sudden  chill  seized 
them.  I  looked  down  and  saw 
that  the  bricks  were  wet — there 
was  water  at  least  two  inches  deep 
upon  them.  I  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know.  Little  Canks,  dressed  as 
clown,  "was  telling  Judson,  dressed 
for  harlequin,  of  his  triumph  at  his 
last  benefit,  and  how  his  "  leap"  had 
been  encored.  I  sat  down  in  my 
chair,  and  took  off  my  wig  and  leg 
armour.  I  was  unbuckling  my 
breastplate,  when  I  heard  a  tre- 
mendous noise— a  noise  as  if  the 
whole  theatre  were  falling  on  us 
with  a  terrific  crash.  With  the 
quick  instinct  of  fear,  every  man 
rushed  to  the  staircase.  Half  across 
the  cellar  we  were  met  by  a  vast 
volume  of  water,  which,  roaring  like 
a  furnace,  tumbled  in  ux>on  us,  and 
lashed  us  back. 

'  The  brickwork  of  the  dam  or 
river  wall  had  given  way,  and  the 
flood  was  upon  us. 

'  It  rolled  in  rapidly.  We  mounted 
upon  the  dressing-place,  which  was 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  water  soon  covered  our  knees, 
and  stole  swiftly  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  reached  my  chin.  I  thought 
my  time  had  come,  when  my  loot 
struck  against  my  dressing-case,  an 
article  about  eighteen  inches  high. 
I  stood  upon  it,  and,  my  head  and 
shoulders  free,  looked  out  upon  the 
black  death  around  me. 

'  Had  it  not  been  for  my  poor  little 
dressing-case  I  should  not  now  be 
alive  to  tell  this  story.  As  it  was, 
I  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing my  footing  against  the  strong, 
powerful,  cruel  floixl. 

'  Tlie    inundation  had  evidently 
gained  its  level.    The  surface  of  the. 
water  just  ^touched  the  bottom  of 


the  hoop  in  which  the  candles  were 
stuck.  The  noise  ceased,  save  a 
lashing  and  surging  at  the  sides  of 
our  wet  tomb.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  sight?  The  flare  of  the  candies 
reflected  in  the  black,  slimy  jwol 
— the  low  ceiling,  the  half-light, 
the  filthy  smell  of  the  putrepceiit 
water,  the  rolling  empty  bottlep, 
the  floating  chairs,  the  horror  and 
the  awe  of  knowing  that  the  few 
frail  planks  on  which  we  stood 
could  not  long  support  our  weight. 
The  row  of  eight  living  heads 
against  the  wall;  Canks,  with  his 
clown's  paint  swept  off,  but  the 
wig,  with  its  three  grot^que  tails, 
still  sticking  out  from  his  ashy, 
fear-palsied  face. 

'1  felt  the  boards  beneath  me 
crack.  I  shut  my  eyes  tightly,  pre- 
pared for  death,  and  prayed  to 
God  for  myself  and  my  wife  and 
children. 

'  At  that  moment  we  heard  a  burst 
of  applause  above  us,  and  Toll- 
drum,  our  low  comedian,  began  his 
song. 

*  Some  time  ago  llred  near  this  place, 
In  oue  of  ihe  streets  of  the  town. 
A  respectable  man,  who  was  called 

By  the  neighbourhood  Gentleman  Brown. 
Very  often  fine  parties  lie  gave. 

At  which  in  champagne  yon  might  drown ; 
And  'twas  truth  and  a  fact,  the  whole  stroet 
Was  Jealous  of  Gentleman  Brown. 
Jokery— jeery — quiz ! 
To  the  story  Pm  tellinK.  oh !  list ! 
How  happy  we  mortals  might  be. 
If  Jealousy  didn't  exist.' 

'  And  the  audience,  as  was  their 
custom,  broke  into  full  chorus.  I 
can  remember  the  words  now ;  they 
are  cut  into  my  memory  as  a  name 
is  cut  into  a  tombstone. 

'  The  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon 
us,  that  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
house  they  had  not  heard  the  crash 
of  the  brickwork  or  the  rush  of  the 
water ;  that  they  knew  not  of  our 
fate ;  and  we  were  doomed. 

'  The  planks  beneath  us  still  re- 
mained firm.  I  heard  a  splash.  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  looked  out  upon 
the  poisonous  well  again.  I  saw  Jud- 
son, who  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
flood,  swimming  towards  the  stair- 
case. At  every  stroke  he  was  im- 
peded by  the  chairs,  tables,  and 
lumber,  floating  about  him.  If  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  stairs,  he 
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could  inform  those  above  of  our  en- 
tombment To  be  rescued,  assist- 
ance must  be  immediate.  In  a  few 
minutes,  if  we  escaped  drowning, 
tbe  foul,  pent-up  air  of  our  dungeon 
would  have  stifled  us. 

'  Our  lives  depended  upon  Judson. 
He  struck  out  bravely.  We  watched 
him  with  eager  hope  and  sickening 
fear.  As  he  swam  by  the  hoop,  his 
foot  kicked  it,  and  the  candles  it 
contained  fell  into  the  putrid  flood. 

*  All  wsA  darlmesfl ! 

'  The  agony  of  that  moment  was 
supreme ! 

'  In  the  absence  of  light  to  guide 
him,  Judson,  even  if  he  kept  t^oat, 
could  not  reach  the  staircase :  then 
there  was  the  weight  of  the  wet 
dress  and  heavy  spangles  upon  his 
legs  and  body!  I  listened !  I  heard 
a  groan:  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 

' "  I  have  been  a  wicked  man," 
cried  the  voice  of  Canks  from  out  the 
darkness,  "  but  I  repent,  and  truly. 
I  cannot  hold  on  much  longer.  Good- 
bye !  God  bless  you  all  I  We  can- 
not see,  but  we  can  hear  each  other. 
Say  'God  bless  you,'  back  again 
to  me." 

' "  God  bless  you  I"  said  the  voices, 
slowly  and  fearfully. 

'  The  solenm  words  mingled  with 
the  repetition  of  the  chorus  of  the 
the  comic  song  singing  above  our 
heads! 

'  The  vapours  of  death  were  rising 
round  us — and  what  a  death!  To 
die  to  the  sound  of  song  and  music, 
pent  up  in  a  wet  charnel-house.  I 
tried  to  shout,  but  my  voice  fooled. 
I  heard  a  confused  sound  as  of 
prayer,  and  joined  in  it. 

'  The  water  gurgled  in  our  ears  as 
we  implored  speedy  death  or  light! 

'  A  brilliant  stream  burst  in  over 
our  heads,  and  I  heard  a  noife  of 
voices ! 

'  Judson  had  reached  the  stage. 
I  heard  him  say : 

'"Hold  on!  Hold  on,  lads! 
Here's  help !    Deliverance !" 

^  The  centre  trap  in  the  stage  had 
been  opened.  Lanthoms  were 
lowered,  and  I  saw  them  tying 
planks  together  to  float  to  us. 

'  A  voice  shouted,  "  There's  no 
time  to  lose!  Here's  a  rope!  jump 
towards  it,  and  we'll  dn^g  you  up!" 


'At  the  same  moment  a  lope  with 
a  noose  in  it  was  lowered ;  but  thafc 
end  of  the  trap  nearest  to  us  was 
at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  and  ccm- 
sequently  there  were  four  feet  of 
water  and  floating  obstructions  be- 
tween us  and  the  rope. 

'  A  number  of  voices  shouted 
"Leap!"  I  was  nearest,  an^  made 
the  flrst  attempt  BeoonunendiDg 
my  soul  to  God,  and  knowing  that 
my  brother-actors  would  not  leave 
my  wi£9  and  children  to  starYatioD, 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  leapt 

'  I  caught  the  rope ;  my  left;  arm 
and  my  head  went  into  the  middle 
of  the  noose.  The  shock  plunged 
me  down  into  the  filthy  water  till 
my  feet  touched  the  oellar  floor— 
at  the  same  moment  I  lost  my  hoM 
of  the  rope.  I  gave  myself  up,  for 
I  feared  that  they  woidd  draw  tbe 
rope  up  from  me.  There  was  a 
buzzing  in  my  ears  as  I  thmstforth 
my  arm  in  desperation.  I  caught 
the  rope  again,  and  felt  m^elf 
hauled  upwards.  Something  struck 
me  on  tne  head.  The  foul  water 
filled  my  mouth,  my  soises  reeled, 
and  my  fear,  during  those  awftil 
moments  of  immersion,  was  that  I 
should  &int  and  lose  my  grasp  of 
the  few  twisted  strands  between  me 
and  doouL  I  tried  hard  to  keep 
my  consciousness.  It  was  in  vaio. 
All  I  remember  was  a  sensation  d 
quick  motion  and  of  dazzling  light 

'  When  I  returned  to  sense,  I  found 
myself  lying  upon  the  stage.  All 
my  companions  had  been  saved  but 
one— poor  tip^y  Foljaxnbe. 

'  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  ns 
kneel  round  the  closed  trap,  in  our 
soiled  torn  stage  bravery,  and  thank 
Heaven  for  our  deliverance. 

'"Where  is  Arthur?"  asked  Mrs. 
Foljambe. 

'We  rose  and  looked  at  each 
other.    There  was  a  dead  silenca 

' "  Oh !"  shrieked  the  poor  woman, 
who  had  just  heard  of  our  danger, 
and  had  rui^  down  from  her  room 
half  dressed.  "  He  i&  dead!  He  is 
dead!    He  is  dead!" 

'.  She  tore  open  the  trap,  and  would 
have  plunged  head  foremost,  had 
we  not  held  her  back.  Her  screams 
alarmed  the  audience,  some  of  whom 
jumped  on  to  the  stege,  and  came 
behind  the  curtain. 
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'The  trap  was  closed,  and  the 
liereayed  wife  was  in  a  fit  of  violent 
hysterics,  when  a  voice  was  heard  to 
say: 

'"  Whafs  the  matter  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?" 

'  It  was  Foljamhe,  who  had  thrown 
his  coat  and  trousers  over  his  Peru- 
vian dress,  and  heen  out  to  the 
nearest  pnblio-honse. 

'  I  pass  over  a  description  of  how 
Foljambe  was  received  by  his  wife ; 
how  she  sobbed  over  him,  and  said, 
"  And  to  think  that  this  morning  I 
wished  you  dead,  my  darling,  and 
how  near  my  wicked  wishes  were 
foMlledl*'  Foljambe  took  it  all  as 
a  tribute  to  his  superior  merits,  and 
forgave  his  wife  with  heroic  self- 
denial.  Tears  after,  when  she  re- 
monstrated witib  him,  he  used  to 
remind  her  that  three  pennyworth 
of  gin  once  saved  his  lif& 

'  "  Well,"  said  O'Warreboyle, ''  let 
us  be  thankful  nobody's  been 
drowned,  for  now  we  can  get  on  with 
the  jmntomime  V 

V'    Here  little  Ganks  broke  in  with 
tremendous  wrath,  and  rebuked  his 


manager  for  daring  to  wish  men 
that  moment  rescued  from  a  dread- 
ful death  to  tumble  and  make  &ce8, 
and  swore  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce hinn  'to  clown'  that  night 
O'Warreboyle  scowled;  but  feeling 
iliat  he  had  no  choice  but  to  yield, 
was  going  before  the  curtain  to 
make  an  apology,  when  the  two 
strange  men  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  walked  up  and  arrested 
him. 

'  Old  Fropp^,  in  consideration  of 
his  noble  sentiments  as  RoiUi,  be- 
came his  bail.  The  debt  was  only 
40^,  and  Sticknam  told  the  audience 
what  had  happened.  They  left  the 
theatre  grumohng  loudly.  They 
said  they  had  paid  their  money 
to  see  the  pantomime,  and  it  was  a 
swindle  not  to  play  it^ 

'  We  never  acted  in  the  theatre 
after,  but  had  a  b^efit  at  the  Tovai 
Hidl.  My  wife  was  very  grateful  for 
my  e6cax>e,  and  said  to  me  the  next 
day,  "  What  a  pity,  Adolphus,  that 
your  suit  of  gold-leather  armour  is 
entirely  spoiled,  and  will  never  be 
fit  to  wear  again  I" ' 

T.  W.  E. 
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APILGKIM  to  the  West  returned,  whose  pahn-branch,  drenched  in  dew. 
Shook  off  bright  drops  like  childhood's  tears  when  childhood's  heart  is 
new. 
Stole  up  the  hills  at  eventide,  like  mist  in  wintry  weather. 
Where  locked  in  dream-like  trance  I  lay,  at  rest  among  the  heather. 

The  red  ferns,  answering  to  lus  tread,  sent  up  a  savour  sweet ; 
The  yellow  gorse,  like  Magian  gold,  glowed  bright  about  his  feet : 
The  waving  brooms,  the  winter  blooms,  each  happy  voice  in  air. 
Grew  great  with  life  and  melody,  as  if  a  Christ  stood  there. 

Unlike  to  mortal  man  was  he.    His  brow  rose  broad  and  high : 

The  peace  of  Heaven  was  on  his  lip,  the  Qod-light  in  his  eye ; 

And  rayed  with  richer  glory  streamed,  through  night  and  darkness  shed. 

To  crown  that  holy  Pilgrim's  brow,  the  one  star  overhead. 

Long  gazing  on  that  staff  he  bore,  beholding  how  it  grew. 

With  sproute  of  green,  with  buds  between,  and  young  leaves  ever  new. 

The  marvels  of  the  Eastern  land  I  bade  liim  all  unfold. 

And  thus  to  my  impassioned  ears  the  wondrous  tale  he  told. 
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'  Each  growth  upon  that  sacred  soil  where  One  died  not  in  Tain, 
Though  crushed  and  shed,  though  seeming  dead,  in  beauty  lives  again : 
The  branching  bough  the  knife  may  cleave,  the  root  the  axe  may  sever. 
But  on  the  ground  His  presence  lighted,  nothing  dies  for  ever. 

'  Where  once  amid  the  lowly  stalls  fell  soft  the  Virgin's  tear. 
The  littered  straw  'neath  children's  feet  turns  to  green  wheat  in  ear. 
The  com  He  pluck'd  on  sabbath-days,  though  ne'er  it  feels  the  sun. 
Though  millions  since  have  trod  the  field,  bears  fruit  for  every  one. 

'  The  palms  that  on  His  way  were  strewn  wave  ever  in  the  air ; 
From  clouded  earth  to  sun-bright  heaven  they  form  a  leafy  stidr. 
In  Cana's  bowers  the  love  of  man  is  touched  by  the  Divine; 
And  snows  that  fall  on  Galilee  have  still  the  taste  of  wina 

'  Where  thy  lost  locks,  poor  Magdalen !  around  His  feet  were  rolled. 
Still  springs  in  woman's  worship-ways  the  gracious  Mary-gold : 
Men  know  when  o'er  that  bowed-down  head  they  hear  the  angels  weeping. 
The  purer  spirit  is  not  dead — not  dead,  but  only  sleeping. 

'  Aloft  on  blackened  Calvary  no  more  the  shadows  lour : 

%here  fell  the  piercing  crown  of  thorns,  there  blooms  a  thorn  in  flower. 

Bright  on  the  prickled  holy-tree  and  mistletoe  appear, 

Eeflecting  rays  of  heavenly  shine,  the  blood-drop  and  the  tear. 

'  The  sounding  rocks  that  knew  His  tread  wake  up  each  dead  abyss. 
Where  echoes  caught  from  higher  worlds  ring  gloriously  in  this : 
And,  leaning  where  His  voice  once  filled  the  Temple  where  He  taught. 
The  listener's  eyes  grew  spirit-full— full  with  a  heavenly  thought.* 

The  Pilgrim  ceased.    My  heart  beat  fast    I  marked  a  change  of  hue ; 
As  if  those  more  than  mortal  eyes  a  soul  &om  Grod  looked  through. 
Then  rising  slow  as  angels  rise,  and  soaring  faint  and  far. 
He  x)a8sed  my  bound  of  vision,  robed  in  glory,  as  a  star. 

Strange  herald-voices  filled  the  air :  glad  anthems  swelled  around : 
The  wakened  winds  rose  eager-voiced,  then  lapsed  in  dreamy  sound. 
It  seemed  all  birds  that  wintered  far,  drawn  home  by  some  blessed  power. 
Made  music  in  the  Christmas  woods,  mistaking  of  the  hour. 

A  new  glad  spirit  raptured  me !  I  woke  to  breathe  the  mom. 
With  heart  &esh-strung  to  Charity — as  though  a  Christ  were  bom. 
Then  knew  I  how  each  earth-bom  thought,  though  tombed  in  clay  it  scens. 
It  bursts  the  sod,  it  soars  to  God,  transfigured  in  a  dream. 

ELEANORil  L.  HeRVST. 
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I  THINK  there  hod  not  been  a 
hotter  day  thronghont  the  enm- 
mer.  The  pavament  was  scorching 
nnder  the  white  blaze  of  the  August . 
snn,  and  the  bleached  cobblo-Btones 
of  the  roadway  of  Whitcchapol  High 
Street  stood  ont  bald-looking  and 
shiny,  and  snggestiTe  of  bl&tcrs. 
It  was  a  nmrket  day,  and  the  broad- 
wheeled  hay-carts  with  their  fat 
loads  stood  in  rank  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway,  the  tarry  tarpaulina 
hanging  Saccidly  about  the  criep 
rosaet  trusses  and  down  on  to  the 
gleaming  grit-brightened  wheel-tires, 
and  over  the  wheel  spokes  and  over 
the  wheel  boiea,  dry  as  touchwood 
and  cored  with  inSanimable  material, 
making  a  ]>icture  which  would 
sorely  have  tried  an  incendiary  with 
a  mateh  in  his  pocket  had  he  ha|>- 
pened  to  pass  that  way.    There  was 


no  hfe  iu  the  long  cab  ntnk.  Kzcept 
in  the  case  of  tlie  first  cab,  the  driver 
of  which  sat  on  his  box  with  his 
throat  bare  and  comforting  himself 
with  a  damp  waah-leatber,  not  a 
cabman  was  to  be  Been ;  white  the 
collars  hung  heavily  about  the  limp 
necks  of  the  cab  horses,  and  they 
Bnorte<l  discontentedly  in  the  depths 
of  their  husky  noeebc^^. 

Easiness  was  stagnant.  'Bnfohers' 
How  might  have  been  '  Brokers,'  or 
any  other,  save  for  the  greasiness  of 
the  cloeed  shutters  and  the  big 
meat-hooks  in  the  doorposts,  and 
the  unmistakably  butchers'  dogs, 
dozing  on  the  IhreBbotds  and  in 
the  corners.  Screened  behind  the 
'  Morning  AdvertiBer,'  the  baker  was 
comfortably  nodding  over  the  poli- 
tical leader;  despite  the  seasonable 
'    'Rich    Pippin 
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Cyder/  oonspicnons  in  the  window 
of  the  '  Tray  of  Hearts/  the  doors 
of  that  tavern  stood  fruitlessly  ajar, 
and  the  penny  ice  shop  could  ex- 
hibit to  the  drouthy  wayfiaier 
nothing  more  seductive  than  some 
little  drops  of  ill-coloured  liquid  in 
A  row  of  fly-spattered  glasses.  The 
ice  shopkeeper  was  not  visible,  but 
behind  the  shop  was  a  sort  of  store- 
room for  lemonade  and  ginger-beer, 
disnoal  but  delightfully  shady,  and 
on  the  summit  of  a  stack  of  cool 
stone  bottles  reclined  a  jmut  of  blu- 
cher-boots,  and  which  ^m  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  overlapped 
by  trowser-hems,  probably  con- 
tained the  ice  shopkeeper's  feel 
Everybody,  everything  seemed  done 
np  by  the  excessive  heat  Even 
Mr.  Hyams,  of  the  *  Whitechapel 
Clothing  Emporium/  and  who  oy 
nature  was  less  liable  to  sunburn 
than  most  men,  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  his  post  at  the  door,  and 
was  to  be  seen  reclining  under  a 
shady  grove  of  fiEUshionable  x>aletots, 
fiuclong  lemons. 

Although  protected  by  an  um- 
brella, it  was  slow  work  getting 
over  the  hot  stones;  and  therefore 
one  had  ample  leisure  to  observe 
these  things  and  many  others,  but 
of  so  kindred  a  character,  that  look- 
ing for  them  became  tedious ;  and  it 
was  a  positive  relief  to  close  one's 
eyes  as  nearly  as  was  consistent  with 
safety  and  to  jog  on,  likening  the 
creaking  of  one's  umbrella  to  the 
chafing  at  her  moorings  of  a  Twick- 
enham pleasure-boat,  and  thinking 
on  green  rushes  and  floating  with  the 
stream.  Had  my  imaginary  voyage 
been  real,  and  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  loosening  of  the  boat's  plug, 
or  the  sudden  grounding  on  a  shelv- 
ing bank,  my  astonishment  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  than  it 
presently  was,  for  opening  my  eyes 
for  a  good  wide  look  out  preparatory 
to  blicjdng  off  to  Twickenham  again, 
I  lighted  full  on  a  grocer's  shop, 
with  a  busy  grocer  in  it 

Yes!  the  grocer  was  at  work! 
Ho  of  all  men !  There  he  was  with 
the  sun  blazing  down  upon  the 
broad  white  blind  which  overhung 
his  window,  illuminating  his  bald 
head  with  a  soft  and  mellow  light, 
such  as  is  reflected  on  a  joint  from 


a  new  meatHscreeo.  Up  to  hk 
elbows  in  sweets  and  stickineBS,  he 
was  tastily  arranging  his  8tock--hi8 
Jamaica  foots,  his  sparkling  lump, 
his  Fow-chow  mixture,  at  three-ood- 
four,  as  serenely  as  though  it  were 
December. 

Why  had  the  grocer  selected  so 
preposterous  a  tune  for  his  job? 
Several  moments'  reflection  finiled  td 
provide  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  myst^y,  till  suddenly  the  truth 
flashed  to  n^r  mind !  By  observatkni 
he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  hottest  hour  of  the  afto^ 
noon,  replete  with  good  things,  the 
flies  and  bluebottles  were  langrud 
and  drow^,  aiid  preferred  repooug 
on  the  ceilmjg;  to  the  labour  of  flyiDgl 
This  was  his  opportunity!  His  tadc 
would  be  completed  before  the  hun- 
gry horde  began  to  stir ! 

It  was  impossible  to  withhold 
admiration  for  so  subtle  a  calculator, 
and  halting  in  the  shady  lee  of  a 
hay-cart  which  overlooked  his  pre- 
mises, I  continued  to  observe  him. 
His  stock  arranged,  he  commenced 
gumming  business  placards  to  the 
inside  of  his  window.  He  began 
with  the  bottom  panes  and  l£eD 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  side  ones, 
leaving  the  middle  space  dear. 
That  this  space  was  intended  for 
the  reception  of  one  lai^  bill  was 
manifest,  for  there  lay  tihe  bill,  al- 
though with  its  back  towards  me, 
atop  of  the  Fatras  currants.  It  was 
notning  to  me  what  the  large  bill 
was  about,  and  I  believe  it  was 
chiefly  because  the  hay,  when  closely 
.approached,  smelt  so  fragrant,  and 
bemuse  the  hay-cart  shaft  was  of 
such  a  nice  height  to  rest  a  com- 
afflicted  foot  on,  that  I  lingered  to 
see  the  finish  of  the  bill  sticking. 

He  was  such  a  long  time  gum- 
ming it  that  I  was  fiurly  on  the 
way  to  Twickenham  again,  when, 
witii  a  dexterous  flourish,  he  turned 
the  &ce  of  the  placard  to  the  win- 
dow, and  I  was  back  in  a  twinkling. 
It  was  about  Christmas  I  With  his 
sugar  liquefying  against  the  glass 
on  which  it  rested,  with  his  figs  re- 
volting against  their  stifling  stowage 
in  their  native  drums  and  visibly 
dissolving  partnership,  in  sight  ci 
thousands  of  fagged  and  fainting 
flies    and    bluebotties,  the   grocer 
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was  inaking  public  the  annotince- 
ment  that  '  WiUdns's  Ghiistmas 
Pudding  Club  bad  commenced  1' 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  it  a  blun- 
der? Was  Wilkins  an  unlettered 
man  and  had  mistaken  this  mon- 
strously unseasonable  placard  for 
one  concerning  '  lump-sugar  for 
preserving,  or  that  stack  of  pine- 
apples just  delivered  ?  Was  he  a  re- 
lative of  the  grocer^a  lunatic — who, 
availing  himself  of  the  lethargy 
which  had  seized  on  this  household 
in  oonmion  with  every  other,  had 
escaped  from  his  room  and  was  now 
amusing  himself  among  the  stock  ? 
In  either  case  it  was  only  a  humane 
act  to  step  iu  and  speak  about  it 

As,  prepared  for  the  worst,  I  en- 
tered the  shop^there  was,  however, 
nothing  wild  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  de- 
meanour, and  the  nimble  leap  he 
made  from  the  window  was  not  ac- 
companied by  a  maniac  howl,  but  by 
the  calmest  and  most  business-like 
inquiry  as  to  what  I  wanted.  Half 
a;j)ound  of  figs,  I  told  him. 

'Tou  commence  yQur  Christmas 
Club  rather  early  this  year,'  I  ven- 
tured, indicating  by  a  glance  what  I 
alluded  to. 

'Same  as  last  year,  sir,'  replied 
Mr.  Wilkins, '  same  as  all  the  years 
since  I've  been  here,  which  is  nine. 
Eighteen  weeks  is  the  length  it  runs, 
you  know,  sir.  Geese  run  less,  I 
believe.  Pr'aps  it  was  geese  you 
was  thinking  of,  sir  ?' 

'  No,'  I  replied,  driven  back  to  the 
stuspidon  that  after  all  Mr.  Wilkins 
coiild  not  possibly  be  right  in  his 
head ;  '  I  was  not  thinking  of  geese. 
Why  should  I?' 

'  Only  as  being  a  feature  of  the 
sabject,  and  it  b^g  so  easy  to  mix 
things  wrongly;  at  least,  it  is  so 
with  me/  replied  the  grocer, 
amiably ;  '  that,  and  some  of  tide  fea- 
tures running  long  and  others  nm- 
ning  short  Take  geese.  If  single, 
they  run  but  fourteen  or,  at  the  out- 
side, fifteen  weeks ;  but  if  a  bottle  of 
gin  or  rum  goes  with  'em,  which, 
since  the  publics  have  taken  them  up, 
is  most  common,  they'll  run  just  as 
long  as  a  pudding,  as  a  moment's  cal- 
culation will  show  you  they  must — 
goose  six-and-six,  gin  two-and-six, 
and  there  you  are.  Did  you  belong 
to  our  club  last  year,  sir  ?' 


I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
did  not,  but  excused  myself  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  ignorant  of  its 
existence. 

'  Best  thing  out,  for  a  man  with  a 
fiGonily,'  returned  the  grocer,  briskly, 
and  furtively  taking  my  measure  as 
a  family  man, '  or  not  with  a  &mily,' 
continued  he,  influenced,  probably, 
by  the  inspection ;  '  because  you  see 
he  may  pay  as  low  ajs  threepence  a 
week,  which  ain't  missed,  and  tells 
up  in  the  end,  and  comes  in  useful 
to  the  young  and  married  with  a 
small  or  no  &mily,  or  single  and 
living  in  lodgings,  perhaps?' 

'He  wouldn't  want  four-and-six- 
pence  worth  of  pudding,'  I  remarked, 
Bhirl±ig  Mr.  WiUdns's  bland  inter- 
rogatory. 

'He  would  not,  sir,'  replied  Mr. 
Wilkins,  'and  what  is  more,  he 
would  be  a  foolish  young  man  to 
be  tied  to  it  But  in  our  club  he  is 
not  tied  to  it  He  haves  it  out  in 
what  he  likes  and  'when  he  likes.  I 
ain't  got  my  this  year's  bills  in  yet,' 
continued  he,  ducking  down  to 
search  for  something  under  the 
counter,  and  evidently  resolved  on 
enrolling  me  a  member  of  his  pud- 
ding club.  '  I  ain't  got  a  new  Dili ; 
but  if  I  can  find  an  old  'un,  you'll 
be  able  to  see  all  about  it' 

I  had  gone  too  for  to  retreat 
handsomely,  and  my  only  chance 
was,  that  he  might  910^  find  an  '  old 
'un.'  But  he  did,  and  produced  it 
with  his  &ce  so  red,  and  his  white 
shirt-sleeves  so  grimed  with  dust 
through  battling  with  the  stowage 
among  which  the '  old  'un'  was  found, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  thing 
to  have  treated  it  with  unconcern. 
As  he  had  said,  by  aid  of  the  little 
handbill  you  were  enabled  to  see  all 
about  it  You  saw  that  in  Wil- 
kins's  'Annual  Christmas  Pudding 
Club '  you  might,  by  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  sixpence  for  the  term  of 
eighteen  weeks,  insure  the  delivery 
on  Christmas-eve  of  the  following 
good  things : — 


». 

d. 

4  lbs.  finest  Valencias 

.     1 

8 

3  lbs.  Patras  Currants 

.     I 

3 

i  lb.  Candied  Peel       . 

.     0 

5 

1  oz.  Allspice  .      •     • 

.     0 

4 

^oz.  Nutmegs      •     • 

.     0 

2 

4  lbs.  Moist  «)ugar      • 

.    1 

6 

7G 
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s. 
1 


2  lbs.  Sjmrklin:;  Lump 
^  lb.    15€st  T«i  (black  or 

niixcti)         •     •      •      .     3 
^Ib.  Cuilc 0 


0 

0 
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Threepence  per  week  socures  half  the 
above  quantity. 

To  this  last  line  Mr.  Wilkins 
directed  my  especial  attention. 
However,  I  went  in  for  the  full 
amount,  and  having  received  my 
initiation  card,  on  which  the  contri- 
bution was  duly  inscribed,  I  pocketed 
it,  and  then,  being  in  no  huny,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  inclined  for  a 
chat,  I  broke  into  the  fig  parcel,  and 
we  fell  to  talking  on  Christmas 
clubs  generally. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learnt 
from  Mr.  Wilkins's  conversation  was, 
that  I  never  was  more  wrong  in  my 
life  than  when  I  supposed  tliat  Mr. 
Wilkins's  brarn  was  affected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  about  as 
shrewd  a  person  as  one  could  wish 
to  deal  with.  He  was  bom  in  White- 
chapel,  and  bred  in  Whitechapel, 
and  knew  the  ways  and  means 
of  that  mysterious  parish  com- 
pletely. He  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  his  knowledge,  and  try  how 
you  might  to  pin  him  to  the  sub- 
ject you  took  most  interest  in,  he 
would  break  away  at  the  smallest 
opportunity,  and  talk  about  the 
Je^vs  in  Cutler  Street,  the  thieves 
in  Little  Keate  Street,  and  the  co- 
lony of  German  window-menders  in 
Back  Church  Lane.  Not  that  it 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  Christmas 
Club  question  which  mode  him 
shy  of  it.  'The  Cock  and  Bottle' 
in  Cable  Street  was  kept  by  his 
brother,  who  was  among  the  earliest 
promoters  of '  Gin  and  Goose'  clubs ; 
a  young  man  who  was  keeping  com- 
pany with  his  sister  was  barman  at 
Whistler's,  the  'Bell  and  Spiggot' 
down  by  tiie  old  church,  where  the 
'Leviathan  Christmas  Sweep*  was 
held.  Of  the  existence  of  sucking- 
pig  and  leg  of  pork  clubs  he  was 
well  aware,  but  his  experience  of 
them  was  small,  bdng  limited,  in- 
deed, to  having  once  joined  one  in  a 
neighbourly  way ;  and,  never  dream- 
ing it   necessary   to   examine  the 


rules  of  the  club,  was  trapped  into  ft 
most  villanous  bargain  m  conse- 
quence. The  name  and  address  of 
the  wrong-doer  I  have  forgotten 
(though  both  were  cheerfully  con- 
fided to  me  by  Mr.  Wilkins>,  but  it 
happened  in  this  way.  The  pigs 
were  guaranteed  to  be  ten-poimd 
pigs,  at  least ;  were  to  be  drawn  for 
by  ticket,  and  the  excess  weight 
of  any  pig  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  tenpence  per  pound.  The  pig 
Mr.  Wilkins  drew  weighed  a  little 
short  of  five  stone ;  nevertheless,  the 
porkman  kept  the  grocer  to  his  bar- 
gain, would  near  of  no  compromise, 
and  twice  a  day,  for  the  space  of  a 
week,  delivered  the  pig  on  to  the 
grocer's  counter,  who  as  many  times 
returned  it ;  till  at  lost  being,  as  he 
observed,  sick  and  tired  of  the  sight 
and  smell  of  it,  he,  in  a  fit  of  exas- 
peration, pitched  it  into  the  road; 
being  afterwards  sued  to  the  county 
court  by  the  jwrkman  and  con- 
demned in  debt  and  costs. 

By  way  of  soothing  Mr.  Wilkins's 
feelings,  ruffled  by  the  nnpleasant 
reminiscence,  I  reverted  to  his  own 
club,  and  inquired  concerning  the 
average  numuer  of  members  who 
joined  ii  To  my  surprise  he  re- 
plied, '  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred.' 

'  That's  the  number  that/om,  you 
understand,  not  the  number  that 
keeps  up  their  payments.  Bless  your 
soul,  it  ain't  one  in  three  that  does. 
Height  of  summer,  you  know,  plenty 
of  work;  Saturday  night;  she  with 
the  lamb  and  the  peas  and  the 
Kentish  cherries  loading  her  basket, 
ho  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
big  as  bull  beef.  "  Hey !  why  here's 
Wilkins's  puddin'  club  commenced! 
We'll  join  that  this  year,  anyhow, 
John !"  So  they  join,  and  pay  their 
first  sixpence.  So  they  do  the  next 
wedc,  and  four  or  five  more  p'raps, 
till  tlie  weather  begins  to  break. 
Then  ifs  a  miss.  Then  if s  three- 
pence. Then  ifs  another  miss— « 
whole  lot  of  'em.  Then  ifs.  "  Please 
Mr.  Wilkins,  mother  says  may  she 
have  half  an  ounce  of  tea  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sugar  off  her  pud- 
din' card?"  So  it  goes  in  dribs  and 
drabs,  and  come  Christmas,  they 
ain't  got  a  penn'orth  to  draw  on.' 

'  So  that,  after  aU,'  I  remark,  'it 
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is  only  the  well-to-do  people  that 
yon  retain  in  your  clnb.* 

'  No,  no ;  there  you're  wrong,'  ex- 
plains the  grocer.  'Say  I  keep  a 
hundred  all  through,  how  will  they 
be  divided?  Say,  twenty  comfort- 
ably-off  people,  who  can  spare  six- 
pence, and  join  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  as  one  may  say;  say,  well, 
forty  regular-wages  people,  who 
can  pay  their  sixpences  with  only 
just  a  little  pinching;  and  the  rest 
— the  other  forty,  and  there'll  be 
full  that — of  the  sort  to  whom  the 
pudding-club  is  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  any.  You  see,  that  is  what 
makes  all  the  difference  between 
pudding-clubs  and  goose-clubs,  and 
any  other  in  the  meat  or  drink  way,' 
continued  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  feels  confidence  in  his 
opinion ; '  they  enable  the  very  hard- 
up  ones — ^the  ones  with  sick  fathers, 
and  the  widows — to  make  a  Christ- 
mas show,  as  one  may  say,  and  get 
over  the  day  without  being  asked  a 
lot  of  awkward  questions  by  their 
young  *uns.  When  the  pudding's 
there  it's  all  there.  It's  Christmas 
Eve,  too,  as  well  as  Christmas ;  for 
there's  ^e  plums  got  to  be  stoned, 
and  the  lemon-peel,  got  .to  be  chop- 
ped, and  each  of  'em  gets  a  stir,  and 
off  they  go  to  bed,  though  they  get 
nothing  else,  certain  of  its  bemg 
Christmas  Eve,  and  that  when  they 
wake  up  it  will  be  Christmas.  Now 
a  goose  is  what  I  call  a  &ncy  article ; 
it  wants  drawing,  it  wants  trussing, 
it  wants  carving ;  in  fact,  it  wants  a 
many  things  which  are  enough  to 
set  the  working  classes  against  it ; 
and  it's  my  private  opinion  sir,  that 
it's  curiosity,  and  nothing  else,  which 
keeps  goose-clubs  on  their  legs,  and 
that  as  soon  as  every  labouring  man 
has  had  a  try  at  it,  sir,  down  they'll 
come.  Besides,  what's  the  goose 
really  got  to  do  with  Christmas? 
tliat's  what  I  could  never  make  out,' 
continued  Mr.  Wilkins ;  '  why,  it's 
anything ;  it's  a  dish  for  the  spring, 
it's  a  dish  for  Michaelmas,  ifs  a  dish 
whenever  you  like  to  make  it  one; 
it's  dooced  dear,  too,  and  there's  no- 
thing on  it  after  you've  bought  it 
Look  here  now ;  put  the  question  in 
a  fair  and  proper  light  Take  a 
family — one  of  tide  hfiurd-up  ones  of 
which  we  were  just  speamng— and 


make  'em  chiefly  boys,  of  from  six 
to  thirteen  years  of  age ;  cut  off  all 
their  prospect  of  having  any  dinner 
at  all  on  Christmas,  and  then,  on 
the  Christmas  Eve,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  when  they  have  nearly  sat 
the  fire  out,  talking  about  last 
Christmas  Eve,  all  of  a  sudden  ask 
'em  whether  they  would  rather  have 
a  goose  or  a  pudding  to-morrow? 
I  don't  say  go  as  far  as  showing 
them  the  two  in  a  raw  state  to 
choose  &om,  because  the  goose  is  a 
very  tempting  thing  to  look  at,  and 
would  nave  the  advantage;  but 
simply  say,  'Boys,  which  shall  it 
be  to-morrow  —  roast  goose,  or  a 
whacking  great  hot  plum-pudding? 
Why,  Ihey'd  shout  "Plum-pud- 
ding!" before  the  words  were  out  of 
your  mouth.' 

Had  I  been  called  on  to  repeat 
Mr.  Wilkins's  observations  on  the 
Christmas  club  question  at  the  time 
they  were  uttered,  I  should  doubt- 
less have  been  able  to  give  them  at 
greater  length;  but  from  the  time 
they  were  addressed  to  me  to  that 
of  my  being  reminded  of  them  many 
weeks  elapsed  —  eighteen,  in  fact 
Eighteen,  to  the  day — to  the  after- 
noon ;  for  it  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
Auguist  lath  when  occiured  that 
ext^mely  hot  walk  through  the 
Whitechapel  Eoad,  and  here  was 
afternoon  of  December  24th.  How 
it  happened  that  the  Whitechapel 
business  recurred  to  my  memory  on 
the  latter  date  was,  that  turning  out 
the  accumulated  stowage  of  my  tra- 
velling pocket-book,  I  ht  on  my 
puddmg-club  card,  with  its  solitary 
sixpenny  subscription,  entered  by 
Mr.  .Wilkins,  and  proved  by  that 
gentieman's  inimitable  T.  W. 

My  mood  for  musing  was  by  no 
means  disturbed  by  the  chance  dis- 
covery of  the  forgotten  scrap  of 
pasteboard.  I  fell  to  thinking  on 
Christmas  clubs  generally,  and  spe- 
cially on  what  the  Whitechapel 
grocer  had  told  me  concerning  his. 
It  was  growing  dusk,  and  there  was 
a  notification  on  Mr.  Wilkins's  sub- 
scription card,  that '  the  goods  were 
to  be  delivered  on  Christmas  Eve.' 
How  about  the  poor  mothers  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkins — '  the  very 
hard-up  sort' — who  had  no  other 
means  of  making  a  show  of  Christmas 
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except  by  making  a  pudding?  It  was 
glowing  dusk  and  duskier,  and  the 
hour  of  the  poor  mothers'  trinmph 
was  approaching.  Very  hard-up 
people  have  a  habit  of  teaing  early. 
It  is  a  maxim  among  these  poor 
economists  of  chips  and  candlewicks 
that  the  natnral  operations  of  eating 
and  drinking  can  be  performed  as 
well  without  as  with  the  assistance 
of  the  yisaol  oi^ans  (better  without, 
indeed,  in  times  of  dearth  of  butter), 
and  therefore,  in  the  dark  months, 
elect  to  take  tea  'between  the  lights/ 
So  there  sits  poor  mother  on  one 
side  of  the  fire,  and  there  sits  father 
on  the  other.  How  many  boys  and 
girls  there  are  is  not  certain,  for  you 
can  only  get  a  glimpse  of  them  by 
the  unst^y  light  of  the  fire,  and 
they  are  all  so  quiet  that  you  would 
never  guess  their  number  by  the 
sound  of  their  tongues.  They  are 
quiet,  listening  to  the  momentous 
conversation  going  on  between  mo- 
ther and  father.  '  Oh,  well,  it's  no 
use  making  yourself  wretched  about 
it,  £ftther,'  says  poor  mother,  'it's 
nobody's  business  but  our  own,  and 
Crod  knows  we  can't  help  it.  I'll 
make  'em  a  good  big  stew.  It'll  do 
'em  quite  as  much  good.'  (Even 
now  you  could  not  count  the  small 
fry  by  the  sound  of  tongues,  a  si- 
multaneous and  wretched  murmur 
bdng  the  only  response.)  'Of  course, 
that's  right  enough,  old  gal,'  replies 
£Ather,  meekly,  'but  still  —  stew! 
stew  1  I'll  be  bound  there  won't  be 
another  stew  from  here  to  White- 
chapel  CJhurch.  I  say,  how  would 
this  do  ?  Suppose  you  was  to  buy 
a  bit  of  hedS  'A  bit  of  whatl' 
Poor  mother  is  horrified.  'A  little 
bit  of  nice  flank,  and  go  up  to  old 
Wilkins  the  grocer,  and  say  that  we 
expect  a  little  money  punctual  at 
four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  that 
if  he  wiU  be  kind  enough  to  — 
Gad !  I  nevef  see  such  a  lot  in  all 
my  life!  Sure  as  ever  I  want  to 
speak  in  private  to  your  mother, 
there  you  are  all  eyes  and  ears,  Hke 
— like  a  pack  of  owlsl'  And  cer- 
tainly the  remonstrance  was  not 
quite  Tmdeserved,  for  no  sooner  had 
fisither  commenced  his  suggestions 
concerning  Mr.  Wilkins— his  voice 
subsiding  to  a  whisper  as  he  pro- 
ceeded—thiol  up  rose  a  cxop  of  eager 


faces,  hopefully,  fearftdly  agape  to 
know  how  mother  would  take  the 
precious  hint.  Cowed  by  fother's 
short  though  energetic  address,  they 
duck  down  instantly  into  their 
comers  and  on  to  their  stools,  and 
fix  their  eyes  on  poor  mother's  &ce 
in  blank  (usmay  as  she  delivers  her- 
self most  unmistakeably  on  the  sub- 
ject of  going  trust  for  a  Christouis 
pudding.  She'd  sooner  eat  diy 
bread! 

Then  ensues  a  general  silence  of 
anything  but  a  cheerful  character. 
Discont^t  marks  the  countenances 
of  the  eldest  of  the  little  flock 
(wouldn't  i?iey  go  trust  with  old 
Wilkins!),  tearful  eyes  and  pouting 
the  visages  of  the  youngest ;  f&ther^s 
last  slice  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
tea-tray,  with  but  two  bites  taken 
out  of  it,  and  his  hands  are  plunged 
to  the  bottom  of  his  pockets,  and  his 
air  is  that  of  a  man  who  for  two 

Cs  would  have  a  row  with  some- 
y.  Mother  is  silent  too,  but 
when  a  gassy  coal  spouts  out  a  little 
branch  of  flune,  you  may  perceive  a 
furtive  twinkle  in  her  ^ye,  and  a 
suppressed  smile  about  her  closed 
lips  which,  to  anyone  not  in  the  se- 
cret, would  be  unaccountable.  I  do 
believe  that  that  sharp  rascal  Joe- 
aged  thirteen,  and  the  eldest— has 
observed  it,  and,  what  is  more,  that 
an  inkling  of  the  glorious  trath^ 
dawning  on  him.  It  is  plain  that  it 
is  so ;  his  face,  just  now  so  blank,  is 
fall  of  meaning,  and  he  presently 
utters  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  followed 
by  a  cheerful  avowal  (the  little 
hypocrite!)  that  he  would  as  soon 
have  stew  to-morrow  as  anything: 
at  which  his  mother  instantiy  flies 
up,  and  says,  'Don't  you  tell  lies, 
Joe!'  So  that  if  Joe  was  not  assured 
before,  he  is  now,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

But  fiather  doesn't  see  how  the 
game  is  going.  That  brief  passage 
of  words  between  Joe  and  his  mother 
should  have  opened  his  eyes,  but  it 
did  not ;  indeed,  although  he  is  too 
subdued  at  present  to  enter  into  an 
argument,  he  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  was  very  kind  of  Joe  to  say 
that  he  would  as  soon  have  stew  as 
anything  for  his  Christmas  dinner, 
and  that  it  was  very  unkind  of  his 
mother  to  snub  him.    Mothers  a» 
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Bach  acnte  creatnres;  sbe  obsenres 
this,  and  feels  fit  to  knock  Joe's  head 
off.  '  Never  mind,  father/  says  she, 
'get  on  with  your  tea;  something 
mil  turn  up,  I  dare  say.'  Whereon 
&ther,  who  discerns  in  her  tone  a 
touch  of  relenting,  thinks  that  she 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  old 
WiUdns  credit  for  plums  and  cur- 
rants, and  not  only  finishes  his  cup, 
but  allows  just  another  half-cup,  and 
this  little  bottom  crust  to  be  pressed 
on  him.  Then  rising  and  requesting 
of  mother  a  penny  to  get  a  shave 
with,  he  receives  sixpence  instead, 
with  a  little  squeeze  of  the  hand, 
and  an  intimation  that  he  may  as 
well  go  round  to  the  '  George '  and 
smoke  his  pipe  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Does  not  this  awaken  him  ?  Does  it 
not  flash  to  his  recollection  that 
Christmas  four  years  ago,  when  he 
came  out  of  'Guy's,'  after  lying 
there  seven  weeks,  that  she  allowed 
matters  to  take  pretty  much  the 
same  course  as  she  now  had,  and 
that  after  all .  There  is  an  expres- 
sion on  father's  face  which  betrays 
him;  yet  for  the  best  pound  that 
ever  was  coined  he  would  not  now 
declare  it.  He  only  returns  the 
little  squeeze,  and  mutters  'Bless 
your  heart,  old  gal,'  under  his 
breath,  and  then  puts  on  his  cap  and 
goes  off,  turning  back  at  the  door, 
by-the-by,  to  observe  to  Joe,  'Let 
us  have  none  of  your  jolly  npnsense, 
young  fellow,  about  minding  the 
baby  while  your  mother  goes  out; 
youll  never  get  such  another  mo- 
ther, I  can  tell  you.' 

What  is  mother's  grand  secret? 
She  is  the  possessor  of  a  paidr-up  pud" 
ding  card  I  On  the  evening  of  the 
very  August  day  on  which  I  had 
conversed  with  IVIr.  Willdns,  she  too 
had  passed  his  shop  on  her  return 
from  taking  home  her  shoebinding. 
Tlid  first  glance  at  WUkins's  pud- 
ding bill  instantly  brought  back  to 
her  mind  the  terrible  struggle  it  was 
last  year  to  tide  over  Christmas,  as 
well  as  a  solemn  resolution  she 
formed  at  the  time,  that,  please  God 
she  lived,  she  never  again  would 
chance  it,  but  make  sure.  In  she 
went,  and  did  as  I  had  done.  But 
afterwards  she  did  what  I  did  not 
do,  and  what  I  am  afraid  I  should 
never  find  the  courage  to  do,  even 


though  placed  as  she  is — she  kept 
up  her  payments.  Nobody  was  the 
poorer:  all  through  the  autumn, 
and  into  the  winter  as  fur  as  it  had 
gone,  she  had  stitched  just  for.  one 
half-hour  longer  thim  usual  every 
day,  and  that  turned  in  the  precious 
sixpence  unknown  to  anyone,  in- 
cluding even  Joe,  the  artful  one. 
Nor  was  this  as  dif&cult  to  manage 
as  at  first  may  seem.  Joseph  might 
make  free  with  drawers,  he  might 
even  buy  a  starling,  and  conceal  the 
bird  through  an  entire  week  in  his 
father's  Sunday  hat;  but  there  was 
one  rei)08itory  he  never  dare  in- 
vade, and  that  was  the  china  butter- 
boat on  the  top  dreEser-shelf ;  and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  if  he 
could  not  keep  his  mischievous  fin- 
gers out  of  this,  seeing  that  its  chief 
contents  were  mother's  marriage  cer- 
tificate, her  pawn  tickets,  and  the 
seven  little  packets,  each  containing 
baby's  hair.  Under  these — under 
the  maniage-certificate  even — the 
pudding-card  had  lain,  never  taken 
out  except  to  be  carried  to  the  gro- 
cer's, and  now  it  rests  in  mother's 
pocket,  beautifully  signed, '  Paid  in 

full,  T.  WiLKINS.' 

Only  that  it  had  begun  to  snow, 
and  Whitechapel  is  such  a  very  long 
way  from  Homsey,  I  should  like  to 
have  gone  as  far  as  Wilkins's,  and 
seen  how  mother  looked  as  she  came 
out  of  the  shop  laden  with  her  bulky 
parcel  of  grocery.  Indeed,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  did  get  on  the  omnibus 
for  that  purpose,  but  my  heart  Mled 
me  when  I  got  as  far  as  the  Angel, 
and  there  I  got  down  and  took  my 
way  through  Goswell  Street,  think- 
ing there  might  possibly  be  pudding 
clubs  in  that  neighbourhooa.  And 
so  there  were,  half  a  dozen  of  them, 
as  was  to  be  seen  by  Uie  placards  in 
the  windows.  But  here  my  satisfac- 
tion ended.  You  could  not,  unless 
you  went  right  into  the  crowded 
shop,  and  mixed  with  the  customers, 
tell  which  were  ready-money  ones 
and  which  were  club  members.  I 
was  a  httle  disappointed  at  this; 
but  when  I  reflected  what  a  proud 
person  poor  mother  was,  and  that 
she  would  be  the  last  person  to  like 
the  public  at  large  to  know  of  her 
secret,  it  certainly  seemed  quite  as 
well  as  it  was. 
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LAST  CliristmBfi  Eva,  as  the  clock 
struck  nine,  I,  a  poor  forlorn 
being,  was  leaning  on  the  cold  area 
raila  of  a  house  not  the  length  of  a 
comef  a  tail  from  OiTord  Street,  and 
gazing  with  wistful  eyes  on  the  white 
■window-blind  of  the  room  before  me. 
From  that  room  came  the  mert? 
Bound  of  children's  laughter,  and  the 
occasional  notes  of  a  piano,  played 
with  that  delicious  disn^ard  of  time 
which  tells  of  artless  youthful  fin- 
gers ;  while  on  the  bliqd  was  cast  a 


pbactaamagoria  of  moving  shadow, 
among  which  was  one  of  a  slen- 
der and  graceful  young  girl,  whose 
long  ringlet*  tflssed  wildly  on  her 
shoulden,  as  she  romped  merrily 
about  with  the  laughing  children. 

Before  these  eights  and  sounds 
orreBted  m<r  attention,  I  had  been 
strolling  slowly  down  the  street,  in 
my  usual  lonely  fashion,  with  hands 
buried  deep  in  my  trousers  pockets; 
and  now  a«  I  stood,  suspected  of 
policemen,  outside  those  cold  k» 
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railings,  like  the  Peri  at  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  I  could  not  help  recalling, 
with  somewhat  of  a  morbid  pleasaro, 
the  history  of  my  doll,  uneventful 
life;  and  thinking,  with  a  self-mock- 
ing smile,  not  unmixed  with  a  few 
irrepressible  self-pitying  tears,  of  the 
hard  fate  which  had  made  me 
through  life  such  a  poor  miserable 
outsider. 

Tes,  thaf  s  eooictly  what  I  was, 
and  am, — an  outsider,  a  rank  out- 
sider; such  an  outsider  that  the 
utmost  powers  of  the  numeration- 
table  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
odds  against  me  on  any  conoeiTable 
event !  I  have  been  an  outsider  from 
my  birth,  which  most  useless  and 
uncalled-for  affiur  took  place  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February— a  day  which, 
three  times  out  of  the  four,  is  shut 
out  of  the  year  altogether.  I  was 
one  of  a  brace  of  twins,  the  first- 
bom  of  our  parents,  who  had  mar- 
ried on  the  principle  that  two  nega- 
tives make  an  affirmative,  and  that 
therefore,  they,  whose  incomes  were 
both  of  the  negative  sort,  would  be 
able  to  get  on  very  well  by  putting 
them  together.  If  my  brother  had 
come  into  the  world  alone,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  much  to  grumble 
about,  but  I  was  one  too  many ;  and 
my  mother,  not  being  strong,  could 
not  manage  us  both ;  so  my  brother 
was  kept  at  home,  while  I  was  put 
out  to  nurse.  Perhaps  this  was, 
after  all,  not  a  bad  arrangement  for 
me,  supposing  I  had  any  business 
in  the  world  at  all ;  for  my  mother 
and  brother  were  soon  both  in  their 
graves,  while  I  grew  up  a  strong 
healthy  child,  with  wonderful  lungs 
and  appetite.  Indeed,  my  nurse 
has  since  told  me  that  I  was  a  '  re- 
gular out-and-outer  to  stuff  and  to 
roar.'  Soon  my  fother  married 
again,  and  had  a  large  fiunily  by 
h^  second  wife;  so  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  how  literally  I  was 
an  outsider,  as  feur  as  the  paternal 
home  was  concerned,  ever  aner. 

At  an  early  age  I  was  sent  to 
school  in  one  of  the  Channel  Islands ; 
but  my  bills  not  being  paid  with 
anything  like  legularily,  i  was  al- 
ways out  of  favour  with  the  masters ; 
«<nd  being  constantiy  out  at  elbows, 
an*i.  out  of   pocket-money,  I  was 
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pretty  nearly  sent  to  Coventry  by 
the  boys,  who  never  admitted  me  to 
any  of  their  sports,  except  cricket, 
where  I  was  always  put  to  &g  out 
as  long  stop,  with  a  kick  for  every 
ball  I  let  go  past  me.  I  scarcely 
ever  got  an  innings ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
was  invariably  out  in  some  mys- 
tehons  manner,  at  the  very  first  ball. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  my  school- 
life  was  not  a  very  happy  one,  and 
I  was  not  sorry  when  I  was  removed, 
and  placed  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
house  ;  but  I  did  not  learn  much  of 
the  system  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, for  nobody  took  the  trouble  to 
teach  me  anything;  and  I  was  only 
stuck  in  an  outside  office  just  to 
answer  a  question,  and  occasionally 
to  step  out  on  an  errand.  An  old 
uncle  of  my  mother's,  however,  took 
pity  on  me,  and  sent  me  to  a  private 
tutor,  and  afterwards  to  college'; 
but  he  died  before  I  had  been  there 
long,  and,  no  more  funds  being 
forthcoming,  I  had  to  leave  without 
taking  a  degree.  Of  course  it  was 
foimd  that  I  had  been  lefbidtogether 
out  of  his  will. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  con- 
stantly buzzing  about,  like  a  fiy 
knocking  its  h€»d  against  a  window- 
pane  (except  that  the  fly  is  generally 
inside),  for  ever  trying  to  get  into 
some  charmed  circle  or  other,  but 
always  without  success.  Recently, 
however,  I  did  find  what  I  fanci^ 
was  a  bit  of  an  opening.  I  got  an 
engagement  as  a  commercial  tra- 
veller to  solicit  orders  for  an  article 
of  universal  domestic  consumption. 
Now,  I  thought,  I  was  all  right. 
'  An  article  jDf  universal  domestic 
consumption !'  Nothing  outsided 
about  that,  at  all  events.  But  alas! 
I  soon  found  that  I  was  an  outsider, 
travelling  for  a  firm  of  outsiders; 
and  that,  though  I  did  profess  to 
sell  an  article  of  universal  domestic 
consumption,  the  great  firm  of 
Messrs.  Grog  andliagog  of  Gresham 
Street  was  in  the  same  line:  and 
they  were  the  original  manufac- 
torers  of  the  article,  and  their  name 
was  up  for  it,  and  they  could  sell  it 
as  cheaply  as  I  could,  and  people 
wouldn't  have  it  unless  it  bore 
Messrs.  Gog  and  Magog's  mark,  to 
counterfeit  which  was  forgery :  and 
Mr.  Magog  himself  took  the  same 
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groTind  that  I  did«  haTing  at  his 
oonunand  aa  imlimited  amomit  of 
kaTelling  expenses,  and  had  done 
80  for  twenty  yean;  and  he  was 
intimate  with  the  costomeis,  and 
brought  presents  to  their  wives, 
and  knew  the  names  of  all  their  chil- 
dren, and  stood  god£ather  to  their 
halnes,  and  had  the  costomers  to 
the  hotel  to  drink  port  wine  and 
brandy  and  water  wim  him,  regard- 
less of  expense  or  his  apoplectic 
tendencies:  while  poor  I  could  sel- 
dom penetrate  beyond  the  clerk  or 
shopman;  and  when  I  did,  the 
most  civil  reply  that  I  got  was,  that 
they  were  really  very  well  served, 
and  were  not  likely  to  change.  And 
Mr.  Magog  ignored  me  in  public, 
and  ridiculed  me  in  the  commercial 
room  when  I  was  absent,  and  with- 
ered me  when  I  was  present,  and, 
in  point  of  fiMst,  shut  me  up  alto- 
gether. To  be  sure,  my  commercial 
career  may  be  considered  a  success 
in  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  for  as  I 
took  no  orders,  I  made  no  bad  debts ; 
but  my  employers  didn't  seem  to 
see  it ;  and  when  I  returned  to  town, 
I  got  an  intimation  that  I  must 
'  put  the  screw  on  a  little  more/  or 
look  out  for  another  situation.  Such 
were  my  worldly  position  and  pros- 
pects on  the  night  when  I  stood  in 
moody  meditation  outside  those  iron 
area  railings. 

But  it  was  socially  that  the  shoe 
IMnched  most  I  was  friendly 
enough  with  plenty  of  fellows  when 
I  met  them  in  the  street ;  but  some- 
how nobody  with  any  womankind 
bel(»iging  to  him  ever  invited  me  to 
his  house.  And  yet  there  was  no- 
thing diBieputable  about  me,  upon 
my  honour!  only  outsidedness — 
nothing  more!  And  if  I  dined  fru- 
gally I  always  took  care  to  have 
good  coats  to  wear— or  at  all  events, 
I  always  paid  the  outside  price  for 
ihem.  I  had  a  susceptible,  loving 
heart  too,  ready  and  looging  to  fall 
in  love  with  some  pretty  and  amiable 
girl;  but  none  such  had  I  among 
my  acquaintance,  from  whom  I 
eould  beg  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
trifle.  Best  so,  the  reader  may  say, 
under  the  circumstances;  but  after 
all,  it  was  hard  to  stroll  in  moody 
solitude  about  Bushy  Park  or  Kew 
Gardens,   or   through  some  green 


country  lane,  and  watch  tbe  tsn- 
talizing  bite  of  love-making  thai  are 
for  ever  and  ever  going  on: — hiHtes, 
too,  to  stand  thus  in  &e  oold  street, 
Ustoning  to  sweet  voices  blending  in 
the  soDg  within,  to  hear  tiba  merry 
ringing  laugh  which  indicates  biind- 
man'a-buff,  and,  above  all,  to  watch 
that  gxacelul  shadow  with  the  long 
thick  ringlets,  as  it  flitted  quickly 
across  the  UiihL  Ah!  what  rapture 
would  it  have  been  to  have  felt  the 
slightest  touch  of  those  gaily  tossiog 
curls!  to  have  clasped,  but  for  one 
moment,  that  slender  waist  I  to  have 
warmed  my  chilled  heart  in  the  fiie 
of  those  l»nght  eyes  which  were 
hidden  from  my  gasse!  to  have 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  speak- 
ing my  thoughts  aloud,  for  here  I 
felt  a  slap  on  the  back  which  caused 
me  to  stert  so  as  nearly  to  impale 
my  chin  on  the  spear^headed  xail^ 
ing;  and  turning  around,  I  saw  my 
old  friend  Boulter,  the  artist 

'Halloa,  Mackintosh,  my  boyl' 
he  said,  '  what  was  that  I  heard 
about  slender  waiste,  and  lovely 
ringlets,  and  the  fire  of  bright  ^yes  ? 
Whom  are  you  speaking  about,  etiV 

'  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,'  I  re- 
plied, '  I  was  lamenting  my  sad  fisite 
m  being  such  a  poor  forlorn  out- 
sider; and  thinking  how  much  I 
should  like  to  know  that  lovely  giri 
whose  shadow  you  see  on  the  blind 
therei  I  have  never  seen  mora  of 
her  than  that  shadow,  and  yet  I  de- 
clare I  am  half  in  love  with  her 
already.' 

' By  Jovel'  cried  Boulter,  '  Mack- 
intosh is  in  love  with  the  shadow  of 
Miss  Skinner!  Well,  Ihat  is  a  good 
one!  I  positively  shouldn't  have 
believed  that  Miss  Skinner  cooML 
have  cast  a  shadow !  Slender  waist? 
I  should  think  so!  Why  she's  no- 
thing but  skin  and  bone:  not  an 
ounce  of  flesh  about  her.  Fact^ifl 
know  anything  of  the  human  fignie. 
Ringlets?  Ah,  they  axe  beauties ! 
Bedder  than  carrots,  my  boy,  redder 
than  cochineal,  redder  than  prawns 
from  the  Bed  Sea!  True,  as  I'm  a 
colorisi  Fin  of  her  eyes?  Now 
listen.  Mackintosh !  The  lines  of  fire 
of  her  two  eyes  converge  at  a  point 
exactly  ten  and  decimal  thiee-eeven 
indies  in  ftoot  of  her  nose.  I  haw 
calculated  the  angle^  and  oaa  ep^ 
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to  a  niceiy.  Exactly  ten  and  de- 
cimal three-66Y6n  inches^  if  I'm  a 
mathematician  and  know  anything 
of  perspectiye.  Never  saw  such  a 
squint  m  my  lifa  But  come  along. 
Don't  stand  mooning  here !  I'ye  a 
snug  little  party  spending  Christmas 
Eye  in  my  studio  oyer  the  way. 
All  outsiders  like  yourself,  every 
one.  Join  us, — you'll  be  quite  at 
home^  Just  now  they're  haying  a 
rubber.  Pye  come  out  on  m  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  beer ;  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  have  just  sucoBeded 
in  despatching  a  couple  of  pots  in 
the  right  direction.  By  the  way, 
you  don't  happen  to  have  credit  at 
any  of  the  publics  about  here,  do 
you?  No?  Then  ^ve  you  got  such 
a  thing  as  a  crown  that  you  don*t 
particularly  want  for  a  day  or  two? 
it  shall  be  most  religiously  returned. 
Thank  you,  my  boy  —  you're  a 
brick!  Now  that  coin  is  worth  a 
&bulous  amount  at  this  present 
crisis.  Just  follow  me  for  a  mo- 
ment' 

And  we  stepped  into  the '  Feathers' 
public-house  at  tiie  comer. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Boulter  to  the  bar- 
man, '  oblige  me  by  rubbing  out  that 
tnJQing  score  on  the  slate,  and  send- 
ing oyer  two  pots  of  Cooper  to  my 
rooms  every  twenty  minutes  until 
ten  forty.  At  that  time  precisely 
you  will  substitute  egg-flip  for 
Cooper,  and  continue  sending  until 
farther  orders.  Come  along.  Mack- 
intosh.' 

We  crossed  the  street,  entered  a 
rather  dingy  door,  ascended  a  very 
dingy  staircase,  and  passed  along 
a  dark  passage  to  a  room  at  the 
back  of  tiie  house,  whence  proceeded 
an  exceedingly  strong  smell  of  to- 
bacco-«moke. 

'By  Jingo!'  cried  Boulter,  'ain't 
they  punishing  my  Cavendish!'  and, 
throwing  open  the  door,  he  spouted — 

<  I  knew  by  the  nnoke  UMt  lo  graoefaUj  curled 
O'er  the  bowls  of  the  pipea^  tiiat  loaie  buxj 
was  near; 
And  I  said,  "  If  there's  beer  to  be  found  In  ibis 
world. 
The  8onl  that  Is  thlrs^  may  hope  for  it  here." ' 

'  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce 
my  tiiend  Maddntosh,  an  outsider 
like  ourselyes.  Mackintosh,  I  told 
you  that  we  were  all  outsiders,  and 
you  shall  judge  whether  I  spoko  the 


truth.  This  gentleman  on  the  box- 
seat  is  Clpgg,  the  dramatic  authcv. 
Perhaps  his  name  is  not  famih'ar  to 
your  ears  ?  I  suppose  not  He  has 
written  a  play  which  has  been  sent 
to  eyery  theatre  in  London,  and  haa 
come  bock  from  aU,  looking  on  each 
return  more  dirty,  dogs-eared,  beat^i, 
and  hopeless  than  before.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  he  has  spent  in  hanging 
about  the  yarious  stage-doors  is 
something  wonderful  I  belieye  he 
has  neyer  been  able  to  see  any  of 
the  managers,  but  he  could  tell  you 
to  a  nicety  which  of  the  stage-door 
keepers  likes  his  half-a-go  of  gin 
hot,  which  prefers  it  cold,  and  which 
takes  it  neat  His  partner  is  Scraper, 
an  actor.  He  says  he  has  achieyed 
a  success  in  the  proyinoes,  but  some- 
how he  cannot  get  an  engagement 
in  London.  HisT  acquaintance  with 
stage-doors  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Clogg,  and  it  was  at  one  of  those 
gorgeous  saloons  that  the  two  met, 
awoiB  a  friendship,  and  sealed  it  in 
beer  at  the  neighbouring  bar.  That 
meeting,  sir,  will,  at  some  exceed- 
ingly remote  i)eriod,  be  a  subject  for 
a  great  historical  picture.  This 
gentieman  is  Tom  Peel,  who  writes 
for  the  magazines.  Yes,  that  is 
correct,  as  far  as  his  intentions  are 
concerned.  He  writes  for  them,  but 
imfortunately  they  won't  print  for 
him.  He  could  tell  you  which  of 
them  retums  manuscripts  with  a 
polite  intimation  that  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  speciality  of  Uie  maga- 
zine, which  more  coldly  and  briefly 
signifies  that  they  are  "  declined  with 
tiuinks,"  wad  which  still  more  coldly 
giyes  the  undesired  information  that 
tiiey  are  left  at  the  office  to  be 
called  for.  But  as  to  their  method 
of  sending  proofs  or  paying  for  ac- 
cepted conixibutions  he  cannot  say  a 
word.  This  other  gentleman  is 
Barker,  a  surgeon,  who  has  been  out 
two  or  three  times  to  the  Antipodes 
as  a  ship's  doctor,  but  who  has  neyer 
had  a  patient  here,  except  Clogg,  for 
whom  he  once  pulled  out  a  tooth,  an 
exploit  for  which  he  has  neyer  baen 
paid  to  the  present  day.  Myself  you 
know.  I  am  a  painter  who  haye 
neyer  sold  a  picture,  and  to  whom 
the  Hanging  Committee,  out  of  sheer 
enyy,  always  refuses  a  place  in  the 
Academy.    Now  you  know  us  all. 
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No,  stay!  there's  Nigger, Peel's  dog. 
The  poor  brute  has  neither  scent, 
speed,  nor  teeth ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
a  gnn,  and  does  not  know  a  fox  from 
a  sheep.  He  has  a  horror  of  the 
water,  and  sleeps  all  night  with  the 
sound  repose  conferred  by  a  good 
conscience.  Too  big  for  a  drawing- 
room,  and  too  hungry  for  a  kitchen, 
among  ns  alone  is  he  admitted.  We 
all  haye  a  fellow-feeling  for  him,  and 
he  is,  in  &ot,  one  of  ns.  Now  then 
yon  know  ns  idl.  The  supply  of 
beer  is  provided  for,  and  baccy  is 
here  in  abundance.  What  more  can 
man  desire,  in  ajoTial  point  of  view? 
NothJbag.  Drink,  then,  smoke,  and 
be  joUy.' 

So  Boulter  and  I  looked  on  for  a 
time  whilst  the  others  played  their 
rubber,  which  was  nomhudly  for 
twenty-guinea  points,  and  which 
seemed  to  cause  quite  as  much  in- 
terest as  if  it  had  been  really  for 
those  heavy  stakes.  After  the  cards 
we  talked,  and  laughed,  and  long, 
and  made  speeches,  wherein  we 
chaffod  and  glorified  each  other 
amazingly,  and  spoke  in  the  most 
disparaging  way  possible  of  all  per- 
sons who  had  been  successful  in  any 
pursuit,  proving  to  our  own  satisfiic- 
tion  ibat  success  was  ahnost  in- 
variably the  effect  of  impudence  and 
ignorance  combined.  How  Boulter 
pilled  to  pieces  the  pictures  of  the 
year!  How  severe  Glogg  was  on 
that  trashy  piece  which  was  having 
such  a  run  at  the  Theatre  Boyal 
So-and-so!  How  Scraper  laughed 
at  tiie  pronunciation  of  this  supposed 
great  actor  and  mimicked  the  ranting 
of  that !  How  sarcastic  Feel  was  on 
the  exceeding  mildness  of  one  maga- 
zine and  the  pointless  tales  in  the 
oHier!  What  good  stories  Barker 
told  us  of  the  gross  ignorance  of 
some  eminent  surgeons  whom  the 
deluded  world,  as  usual,  would  ob- 
stinately believe  in !  How  I  made 
my  friends  laugh  by  giving  some 
instances  of  Mr.  Magog's  contempt 
of  grammar  and  exceeding  fondness 
for  haspirating  his  vowels ;  and  how 
})oor  Nigger  gave  short  barks  in  his 
sleep,  di^uning,  probably,  that  he 
saw  some  unworuy  but  lucky  dog 
unjustly  possessed  of  a  bone !  Then, 
too,  we  made  the  most  slashing 
jokes  about  muslins  and  laces,  and 


mistletoes  and  light  fimtastic  toes, 
and  the  absurdities  of  female  society 
generally;  and  vowed  that  the  rich 
colour  spreading  on  the  meerschaum 
bowl  was  fiur  lovelier  in  our  eyes 
than  the  blush  mantling  on  the 
cheek  of  woman.  Boulter  was  es- 
pecially great  at  this,  and  I  ahnost 
feel  inclined  to  regret  that  want  of 
space,  and  want  of  power  to  remem- 
t^  the  point  of  his  jokes,  prevent  my 
gividf  nere  some  of  those  brilliant 
but  severe  witticisms.  We  sneered  at 
cigars,  too,  as  unworthy  of  men,  and 
vowed  that  the  finest  wines  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  a  draught  of 
beer  from  the  nonest  pewter.  Well, 
it  was  a  jolly  evening  I  must  say, 
and  to  me,  perhaps,  especially  so. 
I  forgot  niyoutsidedneBS — or  rather, 
for  the  time,  I  gloried  in  it— and 
when,  at  twelve  o^clock,  we  shook 
hands  all  around,  wishing  each  other 
a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year,  I  had  but  one  regret,  which 
was  that  I  had  to  leave  town  in  a 
day  or  two  on  one  of  my  hopeless 
journeys,  and  that  I  should  not  meet 
my  friends  again  for  some  mcmths. 
As  we  said  good-m'ght,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  lost  my  purse,  but  as  it 
contained  but  a  couple  of  shillings 
this  did  not  much  matter.  We 
femcied  that  I  might  have  dropped 
it  as  I  was  giving  Boulter  the  crown 
piece,  and  we  went  over  the  way  to 
look  for  it,  but  nothing  could  he 
seen.  Boulter  said  it  might  have 
fallen  down  the  area,  and  promised 
that  he  would  look  for  it  in  the 
morning.    And  so  we  parted. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  Boulter 
sent  to  me  the  five  shillings  which 
he  had  borrowed,  and  the  purse  with 
its  contente,  which  he  had  found; 
and  on  the  next  day  to  this  I  left 
London  to  call  on  all  the  shopkeepers 
in  the  general  line  throughout  the 
north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
midland  counties.  This  occupied 
me  many  months,  and  when  I  re- 
turned— but  now  I  come  to  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  divide  this  short  narrative  iato 
two  chapters  becauae  the  dimon 
assiste  the  mind  in  passing  over  an 
interval  of  time.    If  the  reader  tf  m 
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liie  habit  of  attending  the  theatres 
he  is  accustomed  to  leaping  oyer 
twenty  years  or  so  between  the  acts, 
therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
little  hop  of  a  few  months  won't 
trouble  him  much. 

When  I  came  back  from  this 
journey  I  foimd  myself  in  greater 
disgrace  than  ever.  The  head  of  the 
firm  told  me  that  I  didn't  seem  to 
be  a  'pushing  man/  and  that  I 
hadn't  put  on  the  screw  as  desired ; 
thereupon  we  joined  issue  and  had  a 
row,  which  ended  by  my  taking  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  Goriolanns  and 
dismissing  my  employers  then  and 
there. 

With  a  heart  longing  for  sympathy 
and  for  such  an  evening  as  the  last, 
I  went  away  to  Boulter's,  fancying,  I 
belieye,  that  I  was  going  to  meet  the 
same  jovial  fellows  as  before,  and 
that  in  their  society  my  heart  would 
be  again  lightened  of  its  burden. 
Scenes  where  we  have  spent  happy 
hours  are  deeply  impressed  upon  our 
minds.  No  other  aspect  seems  pos- 
sible for  them,  and  we  go  to  them 
again  expecting  to  find  everything 
unchanged.  Who  has  ever  so  foxmd 
it  ?  Bauson  is  not  to  be  blamed  in 
this,  for  we  don't  trouble  it  in  the 
matter  at  all.  The  picture  is  in  our 
minds,  and  there  we  are  content  to 
let  it  stay. 

When  I  got  to  Boulter's  door  I 
found  a  cab  waiting  outside,  and 
just  as  I  was  going  to  knock,  the 
door  was  opened  and  Boulter  him- 
self came  forth.  Tes,  it  was  Boulter, 
but,  oh,  how  changed!  His  formerly 
somewhat  rough-and-ready  costume 
had  made  way  for  what  was  really  a 
di^lay  of  high  art  on  the  part  of 
some  gifted  tailor ;  his  hat  and 
boots  were  the  perfection  of  glossi- 
ness; his  hanos  had  been  dyed  a 
delicate  lemon  colour,  or  else  he 
wore  gloves  which  fitted  him  like 
his  very  skin ;  his  beard  and  mous- 
tache were  so  trinmied  that  not  a 
bur  could  complain  of  being  un- 
justly overlooked ;  and  as  he  moved 
he  did  not  taint  the  atmosphere  with 
odours  of  beer,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
his  presence  gently  diffused  through 
the  circmnambient  air  a  delicate  and 
ineffitble  perfume. 

I  was  80  astonished  that  I  stood 
staring  and  speechless ;  but  Boulter 


appeared  glad  to  see  me,  notwith* 
stsmding  his  metamorphosis,  and 
said  in  his  own  cheery  voice — 

'  How  dy'e  do,  IkLuskintoeh?  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  So  you've  got  back 
at  last  I'm  reaUy  sorry  I  can't  stop 
with  you  now,  but  I  have  an  en* 
gagement  I'm  going  to  escort  two 
ladies  to  the  Opera,  and  time's  up.' 

'  Two  ladies  to  the  Opera?  Heavens, 
Boulter  I  what  horrid  change  has 
come  over  you?  You  going  to  the 
Opera  with  ladies  I' 

'Well,  the  &ct  is,'  said  he,  'that 
Pm  going  to  be  married  to  one  of 
them ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
next  Monday  will  see  me  the  happiest 
of  men.' 

'  Hazried?  and  to  whom  then T 

'  To  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Skinner,  who  used  to  live  with  her 
uncle  nearly  opposite.  By  the  way, 
it  was  outside  their  house  that  I  met 
you  last  Chnstmaa  Eva' 

"^^tl'  I  blundered  out  in  my 
astonishment,  'Miss  Skinner!  The 
young  lady  whose  shadow  (was  on 
the  blind?  Why  you  told  me  she 
was  notiiing  but  skin  and  bone!' 

'Nonsense,  Mackintosh,  I  never 
coxdd  have  said  thai' 

'  You  did  though.' 

'  Well,  I  had  been  studying  ana- 
tomy a  good  deal  about  that  tune— I 
suppose  that  accounts  for  it;  but 
she  has  a  charming  girlish  figure, 
rather  slim  and  slender  I  admit,  but 
not  too  much  so  for  my  taste.  Be- 
sides, she  has  filled  out  considarably 
since  then.  Beally  she  is  a  most 
lovely  girL  Mackintosh,  you  never 
saw  such  beautiful  hair  in  your  life.' 

'  Why  you  told  me  it  was  red  1' 

'  Auburn.' 

'Bed.' 

'  Auburn.' 

'Bedder,  you  said,  than  carrots, 
redder  than  cochineal,  redder  than 
prawns  from  the  Bed  Sea!' 

'Bless  me!  Could  I  have  said 
so  ?  I  remember  I  was  painting  my 
picture  with  that  fine  sunset  effect 
just  then.  Perhaps  my  eyes  were 
dazzled.  But  at  any  rate,  her  hair 
is  the  most  glorious  auburn— the 
very  colour  for  a  painter's  dream. 
But  even  if  it  had  been  red,  you 
would  forget  it  on  seeing  her  eyes. 
Oh,  Mackintosh,  my  boy,  such  eyes! 
such  magnificent  eyes!' 
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'The  lines  of  fire  of  her  two  eyes 
converge  at  a  point  exactly  ten  and 
decimal  three-seven  inches  in  front 
of  her  nose.    You  said  so/ 

'Feet,  I  said.' 

'Inches.' 

'  Feet.' 

'  Inches ' 

'Well  then,  it  should  be  feet. 
Besides,  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
in  my  calculations  I  had  made  the 
trivial  error  of  misplacing  the  deci- 
mal point,  and  that  the  point  of  con- 
yergence  was  a  hundred  and  three 
feet  from  her  nose,  not  ten  feet,  or 
inches  as  you  say.  Such  an  angle 
as  that  is  of  course  quite  inappreci- 
able. Besides,  MacMntosh,  she  has 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  her  own; 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  Not 
ihat  it  makes  the  slightest  difference 
to  my  feelings,  you  know,  not  the 
least  in  the  worid,  but  odb  can't 
ignore  the  fact' 

'  Eight  thousand  pounds !  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Boulter.' 

'  Tes ;  and  my  acquaintance  with 
her  has  been  advanti^eous  to  me  in 
another  way.  Her  uncle  tamed  out 
to  be  quite  a  connoisseur  in  painting. 
He  saw  my  pictures  and  had  the 
good  taste  to  appreciate  them,  intro- 
duced me  to  several  rich  pakons  of 
art,  and  now  I  have  more  commis- 
sions than  I  can  find  time  to  exe- 
cuta' 

'How  fortunate!  I  am  really 
very  glad  to  hear  it'  I  said  this 
honestly,  but  still  with  some  little 
regret  Boulter,  1  saw,  had  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  but  I  thought 
of  our  other  friends,  and  said — 

'  And  how  about  Ologg  and  the 
rest  ?    In  statu  quo,  I  suppose  ?* 

'  Why,  not  ezactiy.  Itrs  a  most 
remarkable  affair  altogether.  When 
things  began  to  move  on  with  us 
they  kept  it  up.  Some  time  a^  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  theatres  by 
means  of  selling  him  a  little  picture. 
1  introduced  Olog^  to  him.  He  gave 
Clogg  a  suggestion  for  a  drama: 
Clogg  wrote  it,  and  it  was  brought 
out  at  the  theatre  with  unbonnded 
success.  There's  a  sensation  scene 
in  it  which  draws  all  London.  Clogg, 
sir,  is  on  the  high  road  to  w^th  and 
fiEun&  More  than  that,  he  put  a 
character  into  the    piece  exactly 


suited  to  Scrax)er,  and  stipulated 
that  Scraper  should  play  it  Scraper 
made  a  wonderful  hit,  and  will  one 
day  be  at  the  top  of  his  professlaiL 
Mixing  up  a  gcxxl  deal  now  with 
literary  men,  Clogg  and  Scraper 
interceded  for  Peel  with  the  editor 
of  a  magazine,  who  now  takes  all 
Peel's  articles  and  pays  him  pretty 
well  for  them.  Having  began  with 
one,  he  soon  got  admission  to  two  or 
three  more,  and  is  now  doing  well; 
and  Nigger  knows  what  dinner 
means.' 

'  And  what  of  Barker?* 

'Bu'ker  is  no  exception  to  Hie 
general  rule.  Having  nothing  else 
to  do  he  accompanied  me  m  a  cab 
one  day  to  Lord  Emtor's  honae  wifh 
a  picture  I  was  te^king  there.  Just 
as  we  got  to  the  gate  his  lordship's 
cairiag^  was  coming  out.  The  horses 
took  fnght  at  something,  and  iiie  old 
coachman  was  thrown  off  and  had 
Mb  leg  brokBD.  As  he  had  been  in 
the  &mily  all  his  life,  and  was  a 
great  &vourite,  his  lordship  would 
not  have  him  takrih  to  the  hospital, 
but  had  him  back  in  the  house. 
Barker  was  on  the  spot ;  Barker  set 
the  bone ;  and  his  skill  and  attention 
made  sueh  a  wonderful  cure,  thai 
the  old  fellow  can  walk  now  better 
than  ev»  he  could  in  his  life  before. 
The  wildest  dreams  of  his  youth  had 
never  imagined  such  a  leg  as  he  has 
got  now!  He  is  thinking  seriously 
of  breaking  the  other  also,  and  get- 
ting Barker  to  mend  it  LordEmtor 
was  so  pleased  that  he  took  a  deal 
of  notice  of  Barker,  introduced  him 
everywhere,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  practice  that  will  soon  be  a  very 
lucrative  one.* 

'Well;iti8Wonderftd!  ButhofW 
did  you  become  engaged  to  Mias 
Skinner?' 

'  Why  it  was  all  owing  to  you,  now 
I  think  of  it  Don't  you  know  yoo 
lost  yoor  purse  down  the  area? 
Well,  I  went  there  in  the  morning  to 
look  for  it  As  it  happened,  Mn 
Skinner  was  there  when  I  knocked. 
We  searched  together  and  found — 
not  only  your  purse  but  the  happi- 
ness of  our  lives!  Nice  sentiment 
that,  isn't  it  f 

'So  it  was  all  owing  to  me^  then, 
after  all  1' 

'  All  owing  to  you,  my  bcgr.    Boi 
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how  are  ym*  getting  on?  Well,  I 
hope.  No  ?  What  a  pily  you  were 
not  here  to  share  in  onr  good  luck  I 
Never  mind,  yours  will  come  some 
day.  But  good-bye !  my  time  is  up. 
Call  on  us  when  we  come  back  from 
Switzerland.  Peel  can  give  you  the 
address.  No  cards,  you  know.  Good 
evening!' 

And  he  drove  off.  I  was  not 
envious  of  my  friends'  good  fortune, 
but  I  felt  abandoned  One  short 
anecdote  and  I  have  done.  One  day, 
some  years  ago,  I  went  with  a  par^ 
of  friends  to  catch  an  excursion  train 
for  which  we  had  purchased  tickets 
on  the  day  before.  Being  late,  we 
found  the  doors  of  the  station  closed. 


but  by  a  bribe  (from  my  pocket) 
they  were  ox)ened  to  us  just  as  the 
train  was  moving  off.  We  all  made 
a  rush  to  get  in,  and  my  friends 
succeeded,  but  the  carriage  that  I 
selected  was  locked,  and  the  train 
moved  off  leaving  me  alone  on  the 
platfonn. 

As  were  my  feelings  then,  so  were 
they,  though  more  intense,  after  my 
interview  with  Boulter.  As  a  rehef 
I  went  to  my  humble  abode  and 
penned  this  brief  narrative.  Should 
it  ever  meet  a  reader's  eye,  that 
reader,  if  benevolent,  will  rejoice,  for 
he  wiU  know  that  things  have  taken 
a  turn  with  me,  and  uiat  I  have  at 
last  been  admitted  somewhere ! 


A  LIFE  OF  FLOWERS. 

A  PLEA  FOR  CHRISTMAS  MEDITATION. 


'  There's  me  for  yoa ;  and  here's  some  for  me 
a  di£fereQoe.' — Eaniet 


Too  may  wear  your  rue  with 


SEE— on  the  cold  damp  flags, 
Whereover  my  lady  flits — 
A  flower-girl,  huddled  up  in  her  regs. 

Fallen  asleep  where  she  sits! 
Well  may  your  ladyship  stop. 

The  sight  has  a  wild,  weird  diaarm — 
Look  in  the  basket  ready  to  drop 
Down  from  the  listless  arm. 

Violets— under  the  gas ! — 

Faded,  flaccid,  and  dead, 
O'erblown  roses  waning, — alas ! 

Lilies  hanging  the  head ; — 
Seeming  meet  types  of  her  &ce, 

Haggard  with  hunger  and  care; 
Just  Qie  wrecks  of  girlhood  and  grace 

Drifting — who  can  tell  where  ? 

Worn  with  the  weary  walking  of  hours. 

Penniless  pitiful  slave, 
See— she  sleeps,  unconscious  of  flowers^ 

As  if  they  grew  over  her  grave ! 
There — in  the  cold  and  damp. 

There— in  the  drizzle  and  blast. 
What  does  she  care  for  the  flare  of  the  lamp  ? 

Is  it  not  rest— come  at  last! 

If  it  were  only  so  deep. 

Hunger  disturbed  not  its  dreams ! 
Over  her  there  in  her  sleep,  . 

See,  as  the  sickly  light  gleams. 
Hollow  and  pallid  her  cheek— 

Hers,  who  lies  starkly  below : 
But  round,  rosy-tinted,  and  sleek, 

Hers— gazing  down  on  her  now  I 
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Near ;— yet  how  far  apart ! 

View  them,  oh,  pitj^ng  Powen, — 
Each  with  her  tender  woman's  heart — 

Each  with  her  life  of  flowers : — 
Flowers— strewn  in  one's  happy  path, 

Garlands  for  waist  and  for  head : — 
Tell  me  what  to  the  other,  I  pray  1 

Things  not  for  beauty  bat  bread! 

Flowers,  that  the  poets  haTe  sung. 

Flowers,  that  the  west  wind  has  wooed. 
Flowers  that  the  bees  have  been  busy  among, 

Hummed  round,  and  hynmed-to,  and  sued, — 
Flowers— e'en  those  commonest  sweets 

Nature  to  earth  does  entrust ! 
Yet — ^to  this  hapless  waif  of  the  streets. 

Meaning  simply— a  crust! 

Well,  yon  may  snatch  back  your  dress, 

Lady,  lest  contact  defile, 
Tet  may  the  heavens  your  loveliness  bless. 

Just  for  that  womanly  smile : 
Sorrowful !    Gk)— get  you  in. 

Sit  down  and  sigh  for  despair  r 
What  can  we  do  for  a  world  full  of  sin. 

Suffering,  sorrow,  and  care ! 

Under  the  flaring  lamp. 

Out  in  the  midnight  street. 
Where  the  air  is  stilly,  chilly,  and  damp. 

Look  at  the  two,  how  they  meet  1 
How  many  meet  so— and  put — 

Here  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Each  with  her  tender  woman's  heart. 

Each  with  her  life  of  flowers  ? 


T.H. 
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IT  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
weather  was  as  perversely  un- 
seasonable as  it  has  otten  chosen  to 
be,  of  late  years.  The  day  was  sun- 
less and  breezeless— chilly,  but  not 
cold— close,  yet  not  warm.  London 
looked  dismal  indeed,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  smoky  fc^— not  dense 
enough  to  be  exciting — through 
which,  muddy  pavements,  dingy 
houses,  and  ill-clad  people  looked 
specially  muddy,  dingy,  ^and 
wretched. 

In  the  principal  thorongh&res, 
however,  tiie  passengers  were  chiefly 
well-dressed,  and  the  shop-windows 
did  their  best  to  enliven  the  gloom. 


and  looked  attractively  gay  in  spite 
of  nniavonrable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. The  drapers'  show  of  sUks 
and  shawls  made  quite  a  blaze  of 
colour  every  here  and  there ;  and  the 
jewellers  had  set  forth  an  endlefs 
variety  of  ornaments— glowing  gold 
cunningly  wrought  into  divers  fa- 
shions of  chain,  and  clasp,  and  pen- 
dant, for  fair  anns,  and  necks,  and 
brows.  '  Not  for  a  moment  to  be 
ignoied,  either,  were  the  other  sort 
of  'toy-shops.'  The$e  shops  might 
well  be  the  species  of  terrestrial 
jMradise  they  evidently  were  to  mul- 
titudes of  eager  little  investigators 
who  crowded  round  to  view  t^  oat- 
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dde  show,  or  happier  stdll,  thronged 
the  interior  of  the  hewildedngly 
blifisful  emporiiun. 

Truly,  one  might  ahnost  have  for- 
gotten the  ungenial  inflnenoes  of  the 
London  weather  while  'looking  at 
the  shops'  on  that  December  after- 
noon. Though  yon  were  not  al- 
lowed to  forget  the  season  either^ 
while  yon  did  so;  for  almost  in  every 
window  might  be  seen  placards, 
more  or  less  obtrosiTe  or  insmnating, 
bearing  the  same  bnrden — 

€fyxiitmnM  nxCtt  f^tfO'fff^i  dtlttf. 

Some  one  met  Miss  Lnml^jnst 
as  she  was  coming  ont  of  one  of 
the  fomitore  and  upholstery  ware- 
honses,  and  was  about  to  pass  to 
the  neat  little  brougham  which 
awaited  her  across  the  pavement 

'  Have  you  been  choosing  Christ- 
mas presents?'  says  to  Miss  Lumley 
the  casually-enoountered  acquaint- 
ance,  a  beaming-fiaoed  young  ma- 
tron, with  a  rosy-^sheeked,  scarlet- 
cloaked  little  girl  on  either  hand, 
whose  four  littie  hands,  in  turn, 
were  laden  with  significant  packages. 
'  That  seems  to  be  every  one's  busi- 
ness to-day.  We  have  had  weh  an 
afternoon  of  shops,  and  bazaars,  and 
German  fairs!  Haven't  we,  Kffie? 
Show  Miss  Lumley  the  beautiful 
horse  you  have  bought  with  your 
own  money  for  little  brother  Dora.' 

Miss  Lumley,  however,  appeared 
to  be  but  slightly  interested  in  the 
proposed  exhibition,  and  without  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  the  question  put  to 
herself,  rejoined  by  asking  another. 

'  Do  you  think 's  carpets  are 

to  be  depended  on  as  much  as 
^— 's  ?    l*ve  just  seen  one  I  like  at 

^'s,  but  I  can't  make  up  my 

mind  that  the  establishment  is  to 
be  thoroughly  relied  on.' 

'  I  believe  it  is,  so  far  as  diuability 
goes.  Their  patterns  are  not  thought 
so  good,  you  know.' 

'Oh  —  their  patterns  are  not 
thought  so  good!'  repeated  Miss 
Lumley,  with  attentive  gravity.  And 
quite  a  careworn  look  came  into 
her  face  as  she  paused,  evidently  in 
perplexed  consideration. 

'But  if  you've  seen  what  you 
iike^*  suggested  the  other  lady,  and 
then  broke  away  with  '  Dora  1  Effie ! 
There's    the    Waterloo    omnibus! 


We  must  run  after  it  Excuse— 
Good-bye!  Good  afternoon.  Miss 
Lumley !' 

And  away  flew  the  bright-fiu^d 
young  mother,  close  followed  by  her 
two  darlings,  while  Miss  Luml^  en- 
tered the  well-lined,  softly-cushioned 
littie  coach  wherein  she  was  the  only 
passenger,  shut  the  door  for  herself, 
and  aftisr  a  pause  of  frowning  con- 
sideration, called  to  her  coachman 
to  'drive  slowly  up  Begent  Street 
till  she  pulled  the  check-string.' 

That  evening,  'when  the  children 
were  asleep,'  and  the  bright-&ced 
little  matron  was  working  beside 
her  husband, — ^the  curtains  drawn, 
lamp  shining  bright,  books  and 
worl  and  pictures  and  open  piano 
and  one  or  two  stray  toys  and  dolls 
on  the  table  and  floor — all  looking 
infinitely  cheery  and  homelike, — she 
interpolated  her  narrative  of  all  they 
had  oeen  doing  that  day,  with  an 
allusion  to  their  encounter  with 
Miss  Lumley. 

'  And  you  know,  as  I  thought  to 
myself  siterwards,'  she  concluded, 
'I  dare  say  she  was  not  buying 
presents  after  all ;  but  only  choosing 
a  new  carpet  for  her  drawing-room, 
poor  thing!' 

The  husband  laughed,  and  thought 
her  compassion  for  the  lady  under  . 
these  circumstances  approached  the 
sublima 

'  For  my  part,  my  dear  Sophy, 
I  believe  you  felt  inclined  to  envy 
your  "poor"  Miss  Limaley,  when 
you  realized  the  business  she  was 
engaged  on.  The  carpet  ware- 
houses of  London  all  before  her, 
where  to  choose!  And  heaps  ot 
cash  in  her  pocket,  and  a  carriage 
to  go  about  in,  and  a  sweet  house 
in  Belgravia,  and  bonnets  and  man- 
tles and  gowns,  as  many  as  she 
likes.    Happy  Miss  Lumley !' 

But  Sophy  would  not  laugh. 

'No,  I  don't  undervalue  the  ad- 
vantages of  "  cash,"  as  you  know ; 
but  I  always  feel  sorry,  somehow, 
for  Jane  Lumley,'  she  averred. 

'  I  observe  you  always  incline  to 
bestow  much  patronizing  pity  on 
your  unmarried  friends,  both  male 
and  female.  Don't  apologize;  I  ac- 
cept it  as  a  compliment' 

'  I  assure  you  I'm  very  sorry  for 
some  of  the  married  ones,  too,'  said 
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the  little  wife,  saxiGily  nodding  her 
head.  '  It  doesn't  follow  that  people 
are  to  be  happy  because  th^  hare 
hnsbaDdB  or  wiyes;  or  that  they 
need  be  miseGcable  because  they 
havent  Of  course  not  But  I  al- 
ways have  been  sorry  for  Jane  Lum- 
ley,  and  I  always  shall  be,  I  sup- 
poe&  It  isn't  as  if  she  had  peofMe 
belonging  to  her,  or  any  Teiy  dear 
friends,  as  most  women  haye.  She 
semos  to  have  no  one  who  cares 
particularly  about  her,  and  no  one 
that  she  oares  particularly  about— 
which  is  wonse  stilL  And  so  at 
Christmas  time  she  goes  about  the 
eboipB  by  herself,  chooidng  a  new 
carpet  for  herself,  to  be  put  down  in 
a  room  that  she'll  sit  in  by  hersell 
Oh,  it's  dreadful  r 

'  Still,  she  has  plenty  of  money. 
Don't  forget    that^  practical   litile^ 
woman  1    Isn't  money  the  key  to* 
four-fiftiliB  of  this  world's  happi- 
ness?' 

'But  Where's  the  use  of  a  key  if 
you  have  no  look  to  put  it  in?  And 
thai^s  just  hfir  case,  I  belieTe.  Her 
money  makes  the  matter  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  it  seems  to  me.  If 
I  wuat  live  alone  in  the  world,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  be  poor,  and 
always  in  difficulties.  It  would  be 
some  inteiest  in  life,  at  any  rate; 
and  bdflides,  it  would  be  a  consola- 
tion when  things  were  vtry  miser- 
able, that  no  one  had  to  suffer  ex- 
cept onesell' 

'  I  see.  I  can  leebly  imagine  jon 
in  the  character  of  that  lonety,  love- 
less stmggler  with  the  world.  And 
perhaps  you  might  be  susceptible  of 
oonsolation  from  the  fact  of  your 
poverty;  but  I  doubt  yeiy  much  if 
Miss  liumley  would  like  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  part  with  her  pro- 
perty in  the  Three  per  Cents,  ac- 
cordingly. Shall  you  make  the 
suggestion  to  her?* 

'  You  may  laugh,  but  I  willingly 
would  I  I  mean,  I  could  often  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  suggest  that  she 
should  part  with  8(m»e  of  her  Three 
per  Gents.,  at  least,  to  bestow  them 
where  th«y  are  more  needed.' 

'  Give  them  to  the  poor,  I  aap- 
pose  you  mean?' 

'  Yes ;  to  the  poor  indeed ;  to  the 
poor  sister  the  &mily  never  took 
any  notice  of  after  her  maniage, 


twelve  years  ago.  Don't  you  re- 
member, just  before  we  were  en- 
gaged, the  talk  there  was  about 
pretty  Henrietta  Lumley,  who 
"  made  such  a  bad  marriage,"  all 
her  friends  said?* 

'  I  remember  nothing  that  took 
place  at  the  period  you  name,  my 
love—nothing  whatever!  It  was 
a  blank  and  uninteresting  porticn 
of  my  life,  dunog  which  I  was 
utterly  engrossed  in  business,  no 
doubt.' 

'  Do  be  serious!  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  Henrietta  Lumley.' 

'  By  all  means.  I  think  I  recall 
something  oi  it  now.  She  married 
a  country  tradesman,  didn't  she? 
and  nnpaxdcmably  outraged  tiie 
gentility  of  her  fiunily  thereby.' 

'  That  was  it  He  was  a  worthy, 
well-educated  young  man ;  but  the 
Lnmleys  thought  so  much  about 
position,  and  fiatmily  ,and  eudi  things. 
They  oj^poeed  the  engagement ;  and 
it  was  only  kept  up  in  a  sort  of 
half-acknowledged  way  for  years 
and  years,  till  at  last  poor  Hetta 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.  He 
had  a  aevere  illness— Mr.  Gray,  her 
lover  had — and  he  nearly  died ;  and 
she  was  never  allowed  to  see  him — 
hardly  to  hear  about  him— and  she 
couldn't  bear  it  And  at  last  she 
married  him,  against  the  wishes  of 
her  fiimily,  and  was  tabooed  aocoid- 
ingly.  And  I  don't  wonder  at  it— 
I  mean  at  her  marrying — ^I  really 
don't  She  waited  six  years  in 
hopes  they'd  relent— and— and,  I 
thmk— -don't  t^  think — she  was 
right?' 

'  If  I  say  yes,  mind  you  never 
let  Effie  and  Dora  hear  of  it  I 
don't  wish  them  to  marry  provin- 
cial grocers,  you  know.' 

'  Grocers  I  Charles  Gray  wasn't 
a  grocer;  he  was  a  bookseller.' 

'  I  beg  his  pardon.  Still,I  would 
rather  my  daughters  did  not  wed 
even  into  eminent  firms  such  as 
Longman's  and  Mum^'s  rolled  into 
one,  fiDr  instance, — ^without  their 
^pa's  consent  AHetther's  consent 
IS  a  solemn  thing,  you  see ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Effie  and  Dora  I  am  not 
sure  I  should  consider  a  marriage 
legal  that  was  solemnized  without 
it? 

'  Ah!  but  you'd  never  be  so  im- 
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reasonable  as  poor  Hetty's  father 
was!  And  after  all,  it  was  her 
sisters  influenced  him.  He  for- 
gave her  before  he  died ;  but  they 
still  protested,  and  would  never 
visit  her,  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 
And  then,  poor  thing,  trouble  came 
on  her.  Her  husband  fell  into  ill 
health,  and  couldn't  stay  in  Eng- 
land; and  with  the  money  that 
came  to  her  at  Mr.  Lumley's  death 
Ihey  emigrated  to  New  Zealand. 
And  they  didn't  succeed.  And,  oh ! 
I  believe  they  have  had  sad  trials 
there.  And  goodness  knows  what 
has  become  of  them  now.  For 
years  I've  hardly  heard  anything 
about  them.' 

'  They  are  flourishing  iSsumerB, 
depend  on  it,  by  this  time,  making 
huge  fortunes  by  sheep-feeding  or 
corn-growing.' 

'No;  thafs  impossible;  Mr. 
Gray's  health  hindered  him  from 
taking  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  I  know  they  were  in  great 
distress  a  year  ago,  for  want  of 
money.  And  mainma  spoke  to 
Miss  Lumloy  about  it,  who  would 
not  hear  her  to  the  end.  It  almost 
makes  one  hate  her ;  only  the  next 
minute  one  feels  sorry  too,  for  the 
miserable,  hardhearted,  londy,  love- 
less old  woman.' 

*  Old  woman!  She'd  agree  to  all 
your  epithets  sooner  than  to  the  last, 
I  expect.  No,  no !  I  protest  against 
this  evil  speaking  of  poor  Miss 
Lumley,  A  callous,  cruel,  hard, 
cold,  wicked  woman  she  may  be, 
but  not — ^not  an  old  woman !' 

'  Well ;  she's  getting  old,  then. 
Twelve  years  ago  she  was  nearly 
forty.  She  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sisters ;  and  Clarissa,  who  died 
five  years  ago,  was  forty-one.  Jane 
must  be  past  fifty  by  this  time; 
and  that's  not  young,  now,  is 
it?' 

'  ni  ask  you  the  same  question, 
let  me  see,  eighteen — twenty  years 
hence,  and  hear  what  yon  make  of 
it  then.  In  such  a  solemn  matter  as 
that  of  her  s^e,  every  woman  should 
have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
her  peers.  I  won't  hear  your  ver- 
dict on  the  matter.' 

And  as  the  husband  resolutely  de- 
clined to  proceed  in  any  more  serious 
strain,  the  wife  did  not  further  pur- 


sue the  subject  of  Miss  Lumley  an 

this  occasion. 

«  •         •         • 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Lumley  wha  also 
spending  her  Christmas  Eve  by  her 
'ain  fireside.'  A  very  different 
aflair  was  the  'interior'  to  which 
we  now  direct  our  attention,  how- 
ever, from  that  we  have  just  left. 
Howard  Street,  Brigravia,  is  one  of 
those  rows  of  small  houses  benig- 
nantly  built  within  t^e  charmed 
circle  of  an  aristocratie  neaghboar- 
hood.  It  is  within  a  stone^s  throw 
of  Belgrave  Square  itself,  and  some 
of  the  palatial  chimneys  of  Groeve- 
nor  Place  can  even  be  seen  by  an 
adroit  contortion  of  the  neck  out 
of  the  second-floor  front  wmdows. 
Considerate,  benevolent  builders,  to 
provide  accommodation  for  sm^ 
but  genteel  ftumlies  in  such  a  classic 
locality  as  this!  True— but  that 
is  just  because  tike  ground  is  so  pre- 
cious here — ^the  rooms  and  passages 
and  staircases  of  these  dwellings 
are  of  the  smaHest,  narroweBt, 
cifunpedest  proportions.  True, 
ibr  the  same  rental,  in  a  district 
even  healthier  and  pleasanter  (jtidg- 
ing  from  a  carnal  and  common 
point  of  view)  than  tJus,  a  hoose 
might  be  had  witik  spacious  oham- 
bers,  lofty  ceilings,  broad  oorridors, 
and  similar  material  ach«ntage& 
But  what  a  lofty  superiority  to  such 
mean  considefatknis  of  temporal 
comfort  and  convenience  is  shown 
by  this  choice  of  an  abode,  not  for 
what  it  is,  but  'u^iere  it  is!  To  live 
in  the  odour  of  g^tilil^and  ftshion! 
Here  is  a  noble  aspiration,  which  in 
these  dsyn  is  by  some  of  us  obeyed 
and  followed  at  no  matter  what 
personal  sacrifice.'  Let  no  one  say 
that  the  era  of  voluntary  nufftyrdom 
is  past,  while  examples  like  this 
meet  ns  at  every  turn. 

The  Lumleys  had  slwKyB  been 
among  these  examples  of  people 
who  scorn  such  mundane  matters 
as  comfort,  convenience,  or  the 
like,  while  aspfaing  to  be  fiishion- 
able,  and  to  be  thought  aristocratic. 
And  not  only  did  this  theory  of 
life  influence  thenr  ohoiee  of  an 
abode,  but  they  carried  it  out  in  yet 
graver  and  more  important  direc- 
tions. From  small  details  of  their 
domestic  economy,  all  anai^ped  sub- 
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ject  to  the  same  gniding  role,  up  to 
the  most  vital  interests  of  tneir 
friendships  and  alliances^  every- 
thing was  made  sabservient  to  tins 
grand  principle.  If '  gentility '  were 
really  a  religion,  how  eam^ly  re- 
b'gions  some  people  wonld  be !  The 
Lmnleys,  for  instance,  who  so  dis- 
interestedly practised  the  fiuth  they 
held ;  whose  lives  were  a  standing 
protest  against  utilitarian  doctrines ; 
who  were  ready  at  all  times  to  ab- 
jure everything  they  most  6t&Bked, 
from  the  merest  present  ei^joyment 
np  to  the  dearest  happiness  of  the 
fature,  if  it  dashed  with  those 
higher  interests  they  maintained  so 
rigorously.  '  Qentihty  is  better  than 
happiness '  was  the  motto  which  they 
taciUy  impressed  on  all  belonging 
to  tton.  And  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  highly  oonsistent  followers 
of  Uiat  creed. 

As,  for  instance,  when  sonid  flno- 
toation  in  the  funds  (through  which 
irreproachal^  meditmi  came  the 
Lumley  income)  caused,  for  a  year 
or  two,  a  diminution  of  the  family 
finances,  they  cheerfully  made  them- 
selves ill  by  staying  in  town  through- 
out the  summer,  because  they  could 
not  a£ford  to  go  on  the  Continent, 
or  to  Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  the 
lakes,  or  Devonshire,  or  anywhere 
else  that  was  en  rh/le  for  Bel- 
graviaDs;  and  of  course  places  more 
within  reach,  but  less  indubitably 
'the  thing,'  were  not  to  bethought 
of  for  a  moment  Even  in  those 
€arly  days,  -poor  little  Hetta  had 
infinitely  shocked  her  &mi]y  by 
suggestmg  a  sojourn  at  Margate  or 
Southend,  as  better  than  staying  on 
in  choky,  dusty,  smoky,  summer 
London. 

But  Hetta  was  continually  offend- 
ing in  similar  ways.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  the  ffonily,  and  during 
6ome  years  had  lost  the  advantage 
of  Howard  Street  influences,  having 
been  placed,  for  her  health,  with  an 
aunt  in  the  country,  who  although 
she  was,  as  the  widow  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  most  unexceptionable  con- 
nection, unhappily  proved  to  be 
'  not  BO  particular  as  we  could  wish,' 
the  Lumleys  said,  with  regard  to 
her  social  circle  and  visiting  list. 

In  fBuct,  it  was  in  Northampton- 
shire that  Hetta  became  acquainted 


with  Charles  Gray.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Aunt  Mellor's  unfortunate 
laxity  about  knowing  people— the 
orthodox  members  of  the  &mily 
often  observed — thai  piece  of  mis- 
chief wouldn't  have  been  done. 
When  Aunt  Mellor  died,  they 
fondly  hoped  the  mischief  would 
die  with  ber,  but  it  did  not  Hetta 
clung  to  h^t  first  and  last  love  as 
tenaciouisly  as  they  did  to  their 
'  principles  of  what  was  due  to  their 
fimuly  and  position.'  And  we  know 
the  ultimikte  result  of  tins  obstinate 
adherence,  on  both  sides,  to  what 
each  party  considered  tiie  most  im- 
portant interests  of  life. 

How  different  was  the  conduct 
of  Hemietta's  two  sisters!  They 
must  have  gladdened  their  parents' 
hearts  by  the  unflinching  integrity 
with  wMcb  they  maintained  the 
family  principles  at  any  ooRt 
Clarissa  jLuml^y,  every  one  knew, 
had  two  or  three  '  dii»ppoiniauent8.' 
Her  first  suitor,  urged  by  herself 
and  her  family,  abandoned  his  mode- 
rate prospects* in  England  for  a 
money-making  position  in  India, 
and  i£ed  witiiin  the  first  six  months 
of  his  exile.  Two  years  afterwards, 
she  became  engaged  to  an  officer  in 
the  army,  their  marriage  being 
only  postponed  till  he  should  obtain 
his  company.  A  Lumlev  could  not 
possibly  many  below  tiie  rank  of 
captain.  But  before  that  necessary 
step  was  attained,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Malta,  and  at  Malta  the 
fidthless  lieutenant  became  capti- 
vated by  a  rich  young  widow,  who 
married  him  at  once  without  waiting 
for  the  dilatory  operations  of  the 

War  Office.  After  that ^but  there 

is  no  need  to  dwell  ftirther  on  the 
history  of  Clarissa's  matinnonial 
prospects,  each  of  which  in  turn 
was  ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  heroic 
obedience  to  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  &mily  life,  until,  after  re- 
maining a  handsome  young  woman 
as  long  as  she  possibly  could,  she 
sunk  into  a  plain  and  rather  dis- 
agreeable old  maid,  as  which  she 
died  some  years  since. 

Perhaps  the  eldest  Miss  Luml^s 
case,  however,  was  the  hardest  of 
all.  She  had  never  been  remark- 
able for  good  looks,  and  through- 
out her  li&  had  only  one  lover.  But 
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he  ^¥88  Tery  sted&st  and  sinoere. 
And  eyeQ  her  own  fiunily  would 
admit  to  one  another  that  '^pooi 
Jane  reallv  liked  Mr.  Weeton.'  He 
had '  liked '  her  from  the  early  days 
of  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  he 
one  of  the  onraies  of  the  parish,  and' 
met  her  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
trict-Yifiiting.  And  after  some 
years'  patient  attachment,  he  had 
'spoken.'  But  alas  I  not  only  was 
that  worthy  young  man,  though  a 
clergyman,  not  of  imimpeacbahle 
gentility  as  to  his  relations,  but  he 
had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
curacy  to  Uto  on.  A  good  hying, 
it  was  understood,  would  haye  re- 
conciled the  fEunily  to  the  fisust  of 
his  &ther  haying  been  in  business, 
and  his  uncle  being  there  still ;  but 
small  means  and  questionable  con- 
nections, both  together,  could  not 
be  condoned.  Twice  did  Mr.  Wes- 
ton ask  the  iiEiteful  question.  The 
second  time  was  when  he  had  just 
zeceiyed  the  presentation  to  a  small 
liying  in  Herefordshire— a  house, 
and  orchard,  and  three  hundred  a 
year. 

'I  would  try  to  make  you  happy, 
and  I  think  I  could,  eyen  on  that* 
urged  the  loyer,  looking  into  her 
eyes  for  a  responsiye  gleam  of  ten- 
derness. 

Now  Jane  certainly '  liked '  him, 
and  still  more  certainly  he  was  the 
only  person  who  had  eyer  seriously 
liked  her.  And  this  mutual  liking 
had  been  going  on  now  for  seyen  or 
eight  years.  Grey  streaks  were 
apparent  in  the  brown  hair  of  the 
hard-working  curate,  and  Jane  her- 
self had  left  her  thirtieth  birthday 
considerably  behind  her.  Neyerthe- 
less,  with  sublime  heroism,  she 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  meeting 
his,  and  told  him  that  it  couldn't  be, 
they  mustn't  think  of  it  Later  on, 
she  went  a  httle  more  into  particu- 
lars, and  said  she  couldn't  reconcile 
it  with  her  duty  to  her  fiunily  to 
marry  under  the  circumstances. 

'  2%«  circumstances  I*  echoed  her 
suitor,  rather  bitterly;  'you  mean 
the  three  hundred  a  year,  I  suppose  ? 
It  is  a  small  income,  but  how  many 
families  there  are  liying  happily  on 
quite  as  littie.' 

'  Not  in  our  sphere— you  must  be 
aware  of  that,'  Miss  Lumley  replied. 


with  some  dignity.  'Eyerything 
depends  on  the  circle  in  which  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  moya  One 
must  bear  that  in  nund.  Something 
must  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary,  to 
that.' 

'And  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  to 
it  my  happiness  and  your  own  ? — for 
I  know  I  could  make  you  happy, 
Jane,  happier  than  this  way  of  life 
you  think  so  much  of  can  eyer  make 
you.  Think  a  httJe  before  you  send 
me  aw^y .  If  you  giye  me  up  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,'  pursued  the 
steadfiist,  patient  man,  at  length 
aroused  into  something  like  lesist- 
ance  and  indignation, '  I  shaU  know 
what  to  understand,  and  I  will  neyer 
trouble  you  apy  moxa' 

The  new  rector  went  away  in 
angry  disappointment,  and  within 
six  months  married  some  one  who 
eyinced  considerable  partiality  for 
himself  and  entire  contentment  with 
his  Gircumstance&  She  made  him 
what  is  called  '  a  good  wife,'  and  he 
was  always  what  is  called  '  an  excel- 
lent husband.'  But  for  all  that, 
those  who  knew  him  best,  always  felt 
regretfully  that  something  was  want- 
ing—that he  neyer  fulfilled  the 
sturdy  promise  of  his  zealous,  un- 
married days.  He  dropped  into  a 
routine  existence  in  his  out-of-the- 
way  country  parish,  fulfilling  his 
duties  in  a  sufficiently  exemplary 
way  to  all  casual  obseryation — yisit- 
ing  the  poor,  reading  to  the  sick, 
and  preaching  two  orthodox  ser- 
mons, twenty  miiiutes  long,  eyery 
Sunday.  And  he  appreciated  his 
home,  was  kind  to  his  wife,  and  fond 
of  his  children; — but  he  became 
middle-aged  and  then  elderly,  won- 
derfully soon,  and  a  certain  dried-up 
element  rapidly  deyeloped  and  be- 
came manifest  in  his  appearance  and 
manner,  his  feelings  and  modes  of 
thought. 

While  Jane  Lumley  sits,  as  her 
young  married  friend  had  pitifully 
said,  'by  herself'  on  this  eyening, 
when  social  kindliness  and  rejoicing 
should  surely  be  regnant  through- 
out Christendom, — and  ponders  on 
the  new  carpet  she  has  promised 
herself  for  a  Christmas  present. 
No  one  else  is  likely  to  giye  ner  any- 
thing, and— at  least  so  people  say — 
what  she  giyes  to  others  is  just '  no- 
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thing  to  nobodj/  80,  donbtieBS, 
her  meditatioiis  are  quite  absorbed 
by  caloulAtioiis  as  to  quantiiy  aod 
quality  and  ooat,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  any  other  thought  to  in- 
trude. Or  if  a  yagrant  idea  should 
ppeaent  itself,  yon  may  be  eoze  it  is 
only  some  such  oonsideraticHi  as 
whom  she  will  ask  to  her  annual 
winter  party, which  'comes  off'  in 
January;  or  she  debates  whether 
she  has  chosen  for  the  best  in  declin- 
ing to  spend  her  Christmas  with  her 
banker's  fiunily  at  Bichmond,  and 
electing  to  dine  in  Bossell  Square 
wilii  her  lawyer  and  his  fussy  wifis^ 
and  all  their  set  of  'professional' 
people.  To  be  sure,  they  always  did 
things  in  very  good  style;  stiU,  she 
would  certainly  have  preferred  Bich- 
mond  if  it  hadn't  been  that  Bosa — 
the  youngest  girl— was  such  a  pert 
little  thing,  and  once,  in  her  hear- 
ing, had  ctdled  her— her.  Miss  Lum- 
ley — ^'a  griffin!'  She  had  half  ex- 
pected that  the  Fayershams — Sir 
George  and  Lady  Faversham  — 
would  haye  asked  her  to  their  fes- 
tiye  gathering  at  their  'place'  in 
Kent.  But  somehow  they  hadn't, 
and  she  was  tbrced  to  fisdl  back  on 
her  lawyer,  who  asked  her  eyery 
year,  but  to  whom  she  only  went 
as  a  |>i8  oiler— dk  &ct  of  which  that 
gentleman  and  his  wife  were  perfectly 
aware.  It  would  be  dull  enough, 
most  likely;  but  then  Christmas 
parties  always  were  either  dull  or 
noisy — she  was  not  sure  if  she  didn't 
prefer  the  dullness  to  the  'racket' 
a  parcel  of  young  people  wrae  sure 
to  make.  At  that  yery  moment  the 
femily  next  door  was  an  example  of 
this  reprehensible  tendency  to  hiiar 
rity.  The  boys  were  home  from 
Bugby;  and  they  and  their  sisters 
and  some  'young  friends'  were 
haying  an  impromptu  dance  or 
something.  Through  the  thin  wall 
of  partition  she  could  hear,  not  only 
the  pianoforte  and  the  sound  of 
quickly-moying  feet,  but  snatches  of 
merry  talk  and  bursts  of  laughter. 
It  was  quite  annoyipg.  She  wished 
she  had  quieter  neighbours.  Next 
door,  on  the  other  side,  the  fimuly 
was  quiet  enough  so  far  as  merry- 
making was  concerned,  for  one  of 
them  was  seriously  ill.  But  eyen 
iliat  had  its  drawbacks,  for  the  doc- 


tor's carriage  was  continually  lattiing 
to  and  from  the  door,  and  Miss 
Lumley  HialiVflH  that  yery  much, — it 
reminded  her  of  her  other's  and  mo- 
ther's last  illness^  and  poor  Claii8sa'& 

And  so,  perhaps,  this  is  how  she 
got  into  the  perilous  region  of  retro- 
spection, and  b^gan  to  think  of  '  old 
times'  as  she  leaned  back  in  that 
admirably  cushioned  chair  of  hers. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  these 
kiod  of  reyeries.  But  the  rigid  fece 
softens^  and  the  grey  eyes  gleam 
less  coldly  and  do  not  look  nearly  so 
like  steel  as  usual  while  she  muses 
this  eyening  on '  the  days  that  are  no 
more.'  She  sees  yisions  of  the  kind 
&ther  and  motiier,  the  handsome  sis- 
ter who  died,  blithe  but  naughly  little 
Hetta,  who  is  on  the  other  ode  of 
the  world,  and— perhaps,  not  least 
predominantly — the  once  deyotedca* 
rate  who  is  married,  and  liyes  equally 
oat  of  her  world,  now.  All  pass 
before  her  mind's  eye.  These  were 
once  the  foreground  figures  of  her 
life,  but  they  are  all  gone  now.  She 
has  no  (me  to  control,  contradict,  or 
worry  her ;  no  one  oyer  whose  wel- 
fere  she  is  likely  to  feel  the  wearmg 
pain  of  anxiely  or  the  sharp  angnish 
of  apprehension.  She  is  <^uite  free 
and  independent,  and,  as  it  seems, 
without  a  serious  care  in  the  world. 
Yet^  does  any  one  suppose  that  this 
is  a  happy  wcHuan  ? 

Far  ixGca.  it  Most  of  those  who 
know  her  belieye  her  to  be  but  a 
grim,  discontented,  gloomy-tempered 
person,  equally  uninteresting  to 
other  people  as  she  would  seem 
to  be  to  hersell  Neyertheless,  she 
had  the  elements  of  better  things  in 
her. 

Presently  she  rises  frx>m  her  seat, 
goes  to  her  desk,  and  from  it  takes 
a  packet  of  letters,  apparently  of 
yarious  degrees  of  age,  out  all  in  the 
same  handwriting.  She  selects  the 
one  last  rec^yed.  It  is  dated  three 
years  back,  and  is  brief.    It  says — 

'  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  money 
just  receiyed  again  comes  from  you, 
though  you  will  neyer  acknowledge 
it.  Oh,  sister  Jane  1  why  do  you  ii7 
to  seem  harder  than  you  are?  The 
help  comes  in  a  time  of  need,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  deeply  grateful  for  it; 
but  if  a  word  of  loye  had  come  with 
%  how  doubly  predoua  it  woold 
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liaye  been!  Stuely,  sorely  my  love 
might  make  you  happier,  even  as 
yours  would  make  me !  But  be 
it  as  yon  will.  Only— my  husband 
says,  and  I  also,  that  we  must  not 
again  be  indebtoid  to  your  charity,  if 
you  will  not  give  us  your  love.  We 
can  —  and  will  —  do  without  the 
money,  sister  Jane.  It  is  a  word  of 
sisterly  fondness  and  sympathy  that 
I  am  longing  for  in  this  fisur-away 
place.  God  bless  you,  I  pray,  and 
teach  my  children  to  pray,  always. 

'Hftta.* 

For  two  years  Miss  Lumley  had 
left  that  letter  unanswered,  unno- 
ticed. Then  she  had  written— it 
may  be  remembered  as  a  saving 
clause  in  the  indictment  against  her 
— she  had  written.  In  some  such 
rare  moment  as  this  present  one  of 
relenting  from  the  usual  constraint 
in  which  she  carefully  kept  her  inner 
life,  she  wrote  to  her  sister— awk- 
wardly and  bluntly  enough,  yet  with 
the  awakening  of  the  long-dormant 
impulses  sufficiently  evident  to  one 
who  had  the  eye  to  see  and  heart  to 
undenstand  the  poor  dried-up,  dis- 
torted, tightly-braced  nature  of  its 
writer.  And  that  letter  was  de- 
spatched a  year  ago.  And  a  week 
ago  it  had  come  back  to  her  across 
the  seas,  with  the  onunous  words 
'Gone  away'  scrawled  across  the 
worn,  stained  envelopei 

'  Gone  away  !*  Was  it  indeed  so ? 
And  was  the  last  chance  of  some- 
thing better  to  brighten  and  elevate 
this  woman's  wasting  life,  gone  away 
from  her  for  ever?  In  self-defence 
against  the  growing  pain  of  com- 
punction, Jane  Lumley  tried  to  recall 
her  old  feeling  of  bitterness,  not  so 
much  against  her  sister,  as  against 
the  man  who  had  taken  her  sister 
from  her  home,  her  family,  her  '  po- 
sition,'—for  the  miserable,  worldly 
grievance  would  intrude  even  into 
such  serious  thoughts  as  these. 

'  I  never  could  like  Charles  Gray. 
I  know  we  should  never  have  got  on 
together.  Perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it 
is,'  she  said  to  herself,  and  stub- 
bornly held  herself  down  to  that 
creed,  and  would  not  let  the  regrets 
have  way  that  were  crowding  on 
one  another  deep  down  in  her  heart 

And  she  rang  the  beU  hastily  for 


candles,  resolved  to  think  no  more 
of  these  things.  Her  face  looks  hard 
and  grim  as  usual  when  the  servant 
appears  with  lighted  candles,  and  a 
note  in  her  hand. 

'Please  ma'am,  a  little  boy 
brought  this  and  is  waiting  down 
stairs.' 

'Some  one  from  the  carpet  ware- 
house, I  suppose,'  mutters  Miss 
Lumley,  while  fumbling  for  her 
-spectacles,  and  pulling  one  of  the 
candles  nearer  to  her,  in  <»der  to 
read  the  missiva 

But  it  is  not  from  the  carpet  ware- 
house. It  is  dated  from  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  miserable  of  shabby 
London  streets,  and  it  simply  says: — 
'  Henrietta  Gh»y  is  lying  ill  and  in 
great  poverty  at  this  address.  The 
aoctor  who  is  attending  her  sends 
this  to  Miss  Lumley,  as  the  only 
person  in  London  whom  he  can 
oisoover  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
his  patient' 

The  maid  waits  some  minutes 
while  her  mistress  reads  this  brief 
epistle.  At  last  she  ventures  to  ask, 
'  Any  answer,  if  you  please  ma'am  ?' 
'  Bring  me— give  me — ,'  says  Miss 
Lxmiley,  putting  her  hands  out  as  if 
in  the  efi'ort  to  catch  hold  of  some- 
thiag.  But  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  appears  to  recall  her  scattered 
senses;  and  before  the  girl  has  time 
to  be  alarmed,  she  adds,  clearly  and 
per«nptorily, '  Send  for  a  cab.' 

'Yes,  ma'am.  And  is  the  boy  to 
wait?' 

'Let  the  boy  come-* no;  I'll  go 
down.  Fetch  me  my  bonnet  Stay 
— ^Do;  send  the  boy  up  to  me.' 

For  when  she  rose  from  her  chair 
she  staggered  weakly,  aiui  was  com- 
pelled to  sink  back  into  it  again. 

'But  get— a  cab— directly !'  she 
gasped  out,  after  the  retiiuig  ser- 
vant And  she  could  not  stay  still, 
even  for  the  minute  that  must 
elapse  before  '  the  boy '  could  come 
into  her  presence.  She  tottered  to 
the  door.  She  stood  there  waiting, 
and  clenched  her  hands  and  ground 
her  teeth  together  in  impatience, 
while  she  heard  the  careiul,  weU- 
taught  maid  impressing  on  the  boy 
to  '  wipe  his  boots  well,  first' 

'  Come  up !  Never  mind  the  stair 
carpets !  Come  up !'  she  called  out, 
shrilly.    And  when  the  messenger 
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appeared^  she  began  her  qnestioiifl 
at  once. 

-'  Is  she  Tery  ill  ?  Haa  she  been 
ill  long?  The  lady— Mra.  Qitsy. 
Can't  you  sjpeak?  Don't  yoa  know 
anything  about  it?'  For  ilie  boy's 
fiioe  looked  stxangely  blank,  and 
then  was  oonvulsively  disturbed. 

'  She's  been  ill  ever  since  we  came 
to  IhigUmd/  he  faltered,  with  a  dea- 
peiate  effort  to  speak  calmly;  'eyer 
since  my  &ther  died.' 

'Your  fiither?— dead!  Who  are 
you  T  The  naasion  in  her  withered 
&oe  and  harsn  voice  almost  daunted 
the  boy,  old  for  his  years  as  he 
seemed.  She  seized  his  arm,  and 
drew  him  into  the  lighted  drawing- 
zoom.    '  What's  your  name?* 

'George  Lumley  Gray.  I'm  the 
eldest  There's  only  me  and  little 
Charlie  left  now.' 

'George  Lumley!'  It  was  her 
&ther's  name  that  the  poor  exiled, 
disgraced  daughter  had  given  to  her 
first-bom.  Inconceiyably  it  smote 
the  already  stricken  hoait  of  the 
sister  to  hear  and  to  see  the  vague 
likeness  of  pretty  Hetta  that  lurked 
in  the  pale,  troubled  face  of  the  boy. 
All  the  woman  was  called  into  life 
in  Jane  Lumley  then.  It  might 
have  been  an  everyday  action  with 
her,  so  readily  and  fondly  did  her 
arms  twine  round  the  little  lad  and 
draw  him  closely  to  her. 

'Yoifre  my  nephew,'  she  whia- 
pered:  'your  mother's  my  own 
sister.   God  forgive  me,  and  help  us 

aUl' 

•  «  •  « 

'Only  think,'  said  our  bright 
young  matron  to  her  hus|)and  two 
or  three  weeks  after,  '  how  imjust  I 
have  been  all  along  to  poor  Miss 
Lumley!  Will  I  ever  beheve  ill  of 
any  one  again  ?  Never ;  I  declare  it ; 
unless  on  the  most  hideously  un- 
mistakeable  evidence.' 

'Why,  what's  the  matter,  little 
one?"  naturally  followed  the  in- 
quiry. 'What  has  your  cross  old 
lady  been  and  done  now?' 

'  Don't,  please,  don't  remind  me  of 


my  past  sins!  I  know  Fve  oaUed 
her  names  often  enough,  but  I 
never  shall  again.' 

'Oh!  so  she's  only  middle-aged 
now,  then  ?  I  thought  you  couldn't 
be  so  cruel  for  long  together.  Has 
she  given  you  that  new  drawing- 
room  carpet?' 

'Carpet!  ifs  all  nonsense  about 
the  carpet  I  dare  say  she  wasn't 
thinking  about  it  at  all,  when  I 
thought  her  mind  was  full  of  nothing 
else.  She's  been  nursing  her  sister 
through  a  serious  illness, — that's  how 
she's  spent  A«r  Christmas.  Idedaie 
it  puts  me  to  shame. 

'My  dear  love!  Happfly  yonr 
sisters  are  all  well,  and  I  haven't 
any,  so  I  don't  see  how  you  conld 
have  emulated  ItCss  Lumley's  oooise 
of  proceeding  at  this  season.' 

'  Ifs  only  I'm  so  ashamed  of  mj 
past  ill  thoughts  of  her,'  cried  the 
warmhearted  Uttle  wifa  '  Bat  what 
does  it  matter?  She  has  better 
things  to  make  her  happy  than  my 
good  opinion ;  for  she  wUl  have  a 
real  home,  with  plenty  of  love  in  it 
now.  The  Howard  Street  honseis 
to  be  given  up,  and  she's  taken  a 
cottage  in  Devonshire;  and  as  soon 
as  poor  Mrs.  Gray  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered, they  all  go  down  there  to- 
gether. She  caxrt  do  enough  for 
her  widowed  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren, mamma  says.  And  already 
she's  taken  her  place  with  them  all 
Already  she  looks  quite  different 
from  what  she  was.  And  we  shall 
think  of  her  always  now,  not  as  Miss 
Lumley,  lonely,  and  cross,  and  ael- 
nsh,  and — ' 

'  Old  ?'  suggested  the  incorrigible 
husband. 

'No.    The  old  Miss  Lumley  is  to 

be  blotted  out  and  forgotten.  Now 
she  is  kind,  loving,  and  loved  "  Annt 
Jane."  And  I  wish— oh,  how  I 
wish ! — that  all  who  are  solitary,  un- 
loved, and  unloving  as  she  was 
three  weeks  ago,  could  but  have 
such  a  gift  as  has  been  bestowed  on 
her  this  Christmas!' 


